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EMPHASIS ON AUSTRALIA’S ROLE 
AND DESTINY IN THE REGION 


The articles in this month’s issue reflect Australia’s 
increasing awareness of its destiny and role in the affairs of 
the region. The titles speak for themselves, beginning with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, speaking on The Asia Pacific and global change to the 
Trilateral Commission in Tokyo where he urged the 
Commission to rethink the role that it and the countries 
associated with it might play in the future of the Asia-Pacific 
region (page 125). Again in Hong Kong Senator Evans 
spoke of our role in the region where he pointed out that the 
conduct of our foreign policy in recent times has been to 
play the role not of an outsider looking into the region, but of 
an active participant in the region’s affairs, and a cooperative 
partner in the resolution of regional problems (page 130). 
Opening the eighth China-Australia Senior Executive 
Forum, in Melbourne, Senator Evans confirmed the 
commitment of the Australian Government to developing a 
productive and practical relationship with China (page 135). 
' The Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Neal Blewett, continued the theme in addressing the 
ASEAN-Australian forum in Canberra, pointing out that 
Australia and the ASEAN nations already enjoyed 
substantial and growing economic links. The Australian 
Government was committed to making Australia more 
- business-oriented and more export-oriented, and to looking 
to the region for trade and investment opportunities 
(page 138). Australia and America were friends and allies 
seeking to be constructive participants and partners in the 
Asia Pacific region, the Secretary of the Department, Mr 
Richard Woolcott, told the American-Australian 
. Association in New York when he addressed it on 1 April 


(page 147). 
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R Asia-Pacific and 
‘bal change 


T ives on 20 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
n any ‘Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Trilateral 
x »mmission, Tokyo 





Global management in the post-Cold War 
era is a pretty daunting theme, and must 
seem so even to the three Titans of the 
Trilateral Commission. You will appreci- 
ate that your conference theme is even 
more daunting for a country of Australia’s 
size and location, not least when you con- 
sider our legendary cultural reputation 
for shyness, modesty and reserve. I am 
delighted, under these circumstances, 
that you should think us capable of mak- 
ing a useful input into your deliberations 
here. Certainly, given the Trilateral 
Commission’s reputation as a leading 
opinion former in the Western world over 
the last few decades, it is a great honour to 
be invited to talk to you. 

If we do have a contribution to make 
to your thinking about the reshaping of 
the world order — and the Asia-Pacific 
regional order that is being stimulated by 
this extraordinary period of history — it is 
because we ourselves in Australia have 
been engaged in recent times in funda- 
mentally rethinking and reshaping our 
own future in the light of international 
developments. And we have been think- 
ing particularly hard in this respect about 
our future as part of the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

Despite its population — not much 


more than one-20th of the ASEAN . 


nations alone — Australia has long been a 
significant presence in Asia, geographi- 
cally and economically: we are a major 
resource supplier to the region and the 
world, Japan’s sixth-biggest trade partner, 
and have an economy larger than India’s, 
or than all six ASEAN countries put 
together. But it is the case that we have for 
most of our 90-year history perceived our- 
selves, and been perceived by others, as 
being in the region but not of it; some- 
thing of a European outpost or, as I have 
said elsewhere, a cultural misfit trapped 
by geography. 

The task we have set ourselves in 
recent years is nothing less than to turn 
that perception on its head. We know that 
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Asia is where we live and must seek our 


. security, base our livelihood and build our 


future. We want to be seen not as out- 
siders, suppliers to the region, but as part- 
ners with the region. And so we have goné 
about systematically establishing a new 


_ set of credentials as constructive partici- 
_ pants in the region’s affairs. 


In the first place, since the early 1970s 


we have practised a wholly non- - 


discriminatory immigration policy, and 
the proportion of Asian members of the 
Australian community is steadily growing 
as a result. 


Secondly, throughout the 1980s we 


have been reshaping our economy, break- 
ing down protectionist barriers, and 


deregulating, loosening and opening up — 


the economy to both the discipline and 
the opportunity of greater trade and two- 
way investment. ' 

Thirdly, since the mid-1980s we have 
also been fundamentally reshaping our 
defence posture: while still wholly com- 
mitted to the Western alliance, we no 
longer begin and end our planning — as 
generations of previous Australian gov- 
ernments have — on the assumption of 
reflex support from great and powerful 
friends. By contrast, we have now built 
our defence philosophy and force struc- 
ture around the concept of defence self- 
reliance — developing the capability to 
handle all but the most extreme 
contingencies with our own resources. (I 
should say in this respect that we are 
entirely comfortable with the 
“cooperative-vigilance” approach to Asia- 
Pacific security recently enunciated by 
the Pentagon, which implies a sharing of 


security responsibility by both senior and ` 


junior alliance partners.) 
And, finally, through most of the 


1980s, but most visibly in the last few 


years, we have been conducting an ener- 
getic foreign policy in the region — built 
around, but not confined to, some high- 
profile initiatives like Asia-Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation and the: Cambodian 
UN Peace Plan. In our external relations 
we have tried to make up what we lack in 
population size with creativity, energy 
and a diplomacy sensitive to the currents 
and nuances of the region. 

Whether we have succeeded in all, or 
any, of our aspirations to date is for others 
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to judge. We have to acknowledge that it 
will never be possible for Australia, with 
its distinctively European history, 
demography and culture, to become as 
fully Asian as other nations in the region. 
And there are all sorts of cultural, social, 
political and economic links with Europe 
and North America that in any event we 
want to retain. But it is fair to say that we 
are increasingly coming to be seen no 
longer as “odd man out” in this part of the 
world, but rather “odd man in”. 

If there is any single theme which has 
governed Australia’s attempts to come to 
grips with the world and the region in the 
rush of recent events, it is our perception 
of the zmterdependence of things — the 
realisation that no country or group of 
countries can any longer sensibly stand 
outside the mainstream flow; that no 
country’s or group of countries’ interests 
can usefully be pursued in isolation from 
everybody else’s; that a great many prob- 
lems on the international agenda can only 
sensibly be addressed by cooperative 
action; and that different kinds of prob- 
lems — economic, security, environmen- 
tal and the like — can no longer be quite 
as readily quarantined from each other as 
might have been the case in the past. 

That theme of interdependence is a 
useful starting point for any discussion of 
global trends and their application to the 
region. There are four distinct currents of 
new thinking determining the shape of 
the post-Cold War world, through each 
one of which the concept of interdepen- 
dence runs as a central thread. I would 
identify those currents as new ideas about 
security, about international trade, about 
good international citizenship and about 
the virtues of liberal democracy. Let me 
say a little more about each in turn, par- 
ticularly as they impact on the Asia- 
Pacific region, and how these ideas are 
affecting what governments are and 
should be doing. 


International security 


On the subject of security, there are in fact 
two big ideas on which governments 
around the world at the moment are act- 
ing — or to which they are reacting. One, 
associated with the end of the Cold War, is 
common security; the other, associated 
with the Gulf War, is collective security. 
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They are mutually reinforcing and in our 
view equally important. 

The central idea of “common secur- 
ity” is that lasting security does not lie in 
an upwards spiral of arms development, 
fuelled by mutual suspicion, but in a com- 
mitment to joint survival, to taking into 
account the legitimate security anxieties 
of others, to building step-by-step military 
confidence between nations, to working 
to maximise the degree of interdepen- 
dence between nations: putting it shortly, 
to achieving security with others, not 
against them. The clearest institutional 
expression of that process at work is the 
34-nation Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, the Helsinki- 
conference process. So unpromising 
when it began in the 1970s, the CSCE has 
been now overwhelmingly recognised as 
the formal vehicle for winding down the 
Cold War, certifying its demise, and 
building a more permanently secure 
European future. 

With 50000 nuclear warheads still 
shared between the United States and the 
USSR (along with another 1200 for the 
other nuclear powers combined), and a 
very large question mark hanging over 
the future of the Soviet Union, no-one 
can pretend that all our global security 
troubles are over. But for the first time in 
the nuclear age, we have — with a new 
arms-control and disarmament agenda 
the prospect of replacing the vicious 
circle of the nuclear-arms race with a vir- 
tuous circle where confidence builds on 
itself, cooperation extends and security is 
strengthened. 

Common security, despite its origins 
among European social democrats, is not 
a security policy for wimps. Nothing in 
the idea implies passivity or appeasement 
in the face of a security threat. It does not 
involve emasculating our military forces, 
nor removing our capability to respond to 
direct threats to our nations, nor denying 
the legitimacy of a collective military 
response — as in the Gulf — to threats to 
the international security framework. 
The corollary to common security is in 
fact collective security. While the former is 
about building confidence over time, 
through dialogue, transparency and the 
steady accumulation of patterns of inter- 
dependence, collective security ensures 


that the process will not be blown off 
course by the aggressive behaviour of 
individual states, or that, if it is, the inter- 
national reaction (preferably through the 
processes of the United Nations) will be 
swift and effective. 

The successful use in the Gulf, for the 
first time since Korea, of the collective- 
security system provided for in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, will set a 
precedent of great relevance for this 
region. Even with a minimalist interpret- 
ation of the Gulf outcome, we are left 
with a very positive balance sheet: the 
standards of international behaviour 
embodied in the UN Charter have been 
reinforced; a benchmark has been estab- 
lished to which the international com- 
munity can be held in the future; and 
importantly, even if we cannot be certain 
that the collective-security function will 
operate as effectively a second time, the 
potential aggressor cannot be sure that it 
won’t — and that can only increase the 
doubts and risks attached to international 
lawlessness. 

There is a fascinating debate going on 
at the moment about whether common- 
security concepts have any applicability to 
the Asia-Pacific region, away from the 
Cold War theatre of the North Atlantic. 
Nobody is naive enough to think that the 
CSCE process can be simply re-created in 
the Asia-Pacific environment. There are 
too many obvious differences for that: no 
single East-West confrontation to con- 
tend with, but a heterogeneous collection 
of cross-cutting cultures and conflicts and 
cleavages. But just because institutional 
processes can’t be translated half a world 
away, that is not to say that the relevant 
habits of mind cannot be translated 
either. Here, as elsewhere, security is 
enhanced by reducing heat, and intro- 
ducing light, into exchanges between tra- 
ditional adversaries. Greater degrees of 
transparency can be introduced into mili- 
tary arrangements, and confidence- 
building measures like joint exercises can 
be devised, without stepping over prede- 
termined lines, let alone sliding over the 
precipice of naval arms control or suc- 
cumbing to any of the other horrors that 
policymakers in some high places keep 
worrying about. 

It is important to appreciate in all of 
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this that traditional alliance relationships 
— and in particular the Western alliance, 
to which Australia remains a fully com- 
mitted party — still have a crucial role to 
play in both global and regional security 
—~ so long, at least, as they operate not as 
ends in themselves, but as means to the 
end of greater security. They operate as a 
fail-safe-mechanism support system in 
the event that security fails: in the uncer- 
tain multipolar environment of the Asia- 
Pacific-that kind of very basic reassurance 
has a particular resonance. They help 
make the international collective-security 
system work: while the USSR and China 
cooperated throughout the Security 
Council’s handling of the Gulf war, it was 
the United States and its Western allies 
who unequivocally took the lead in mobil- 
ising and sustaining the international 
response. And they can serve, as was the 
case in Europe, as a very helpful tran- 


sition mechanism: providing again the 


sense of stability and reassurance that is 
necessary if the process of confidence 
building is to keep moving forward. 

It will be a long time yet before we 
could contemplate disbanding the West- 
ern alliance, in the Asia-Pacific region or 
anywhere else, in the knowledge that we 
have in place a self-sustaining, self- 
regulating alternative security system 
based on the principles of common secur- 
ity and collective security, one in which 
conflict between nations — if not within 
them — has become a thing of the 
past. 

But we do have an environment in 
which the major powers are cooperating 
in the resolution of conflicts as they arise, 
under the umbrella of the United Nations 
and using its institutional processes, and 
giving every indication that they will go 
on doing so. While that may not consti- 
tute every romantic’s dream definition of 
a new world order, in my judgment it is 
not a bad start. 


Economic environment 

Shifting the focus from peace and secur- 
ity to economic growth and development, 
the prevailing worldwide intellectual cut- 
rent at the moment is squarely in favour 
of international trade liberalisation. The 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
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Negotiations commenced in 1986 with 15 
separate heads of negotiation aimed, 
among other things, at removing or 
reducing tariffs and non-tariff barriers 
across the whole traditional range of 
manufactures, removing impediments to 
trade in agriculture and services, and 
reshaping intellectual-property rules: the 
round seemed likely to have as big an 
impact on the world’s economies ‘as 
glasnost and perestroika were having on 
the world’s political balance. : 

Certainly the Australian Government 
is wholly committed to the liberalisation 
philosophy. Our interests, and we believe 
those of the rest of the world, lie over- 
whelmingly in achieving a free-trade 
environment. The General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, with its principles 
of non-discrimination, transparency and 
consensus, establishes a common set of 
ground rules which work unquestionably 
to the advantage of big and small 
countries alike. That is the view of the fair 
agricultural trading nations of the world, 
which we brought together as the Cairns 
Group in 1986 (and which has been doing 
battle with the three Trilateral Com- 
mission groupings ever since). And that is 
the view overwhelmingly endorsed by all 
the major trading nations of this region 
when we inaugurated Asia-Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation in November 1989, 
and met again at ministerial level in 
Singapore last year. 

But for all that prevailing current of 
intellectual opinion, and political sup- 
port, the Uruguay Round stumbled badly 
last year, and its triumphant conclusion 
this year or next is still very far from being 
assured. There are powerful counter- 
pressures at work. Europe — with the 
farmers of France and Germany as 
inward-looking as ever and as politically 
influential as ever — continues to be very 
reluctant to move on agriculture: and 


agriculture has become the key to unlock- . 


ing the whole round. Protectionist senti- 
ment in the United States, fuelled by a 
long series of massive trade deficits and a 
fear, in particular, of Japan’s economic 
muscle in manufacturing and Europe’s in 
agriculture, is as politically powerful as it 
has ever been. Governments — not only 
in the United States — have become 
more and more tempted by the lure of 
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“managed” trade: the growth of export 
subsidies, the proliferation ‘of non-tariff 
barriers and voluntary restraint arrange- 
ments, the encouragement of counter- 
trade, and the growth of resort to bilateral 
deals and remedies rather than multilat- 
eral principles, all testify to a groundswell 
not easy to resist. 

At the same time, not all the trends 
have been one way. In the United States, 
there has been some overall reduction in 
agricultural assistance in the Farm Bill 
context, rejection of demands for textile 
quotas, and less belligerent use of unilat- 
eral trade-bill provisions than some 
expected. In Japan, there has been a liber- 
alisation of a number of key agricultural 
imports, including beef, which we hope 
and expect will be followed by more con- 
cessions in the context of the Uruguay 
Round. In Europe the 1992 measures 
have, despite fears to the contrary, been 
trade-creating or neutral rather than 
trade-restrictive. More liberal trade poli- 
cies are being pursued in a number of 
countries — in Latin America, Korea, 
and not least Australia. And COMECON, 
the most extreme example of managed 
trade, has completely broken down. 

The establishment of APEC, which 
Australia initiated in 1989, should be seen 
more than anything else as an attempt in 
this region — the most dynamic and 
trade-dependent in the world — to 
reinforce and further extend the prin- 
ciples of free international trade. It is not 
and was never intended to be a defensive 
trade bloc, determined to build walls 
around itself and fight aggressive trade 
wars with everyone else, including Eur- 
ope. The straddling of the Pacific to 
embrace the US — rather than create an 
Asian group that would build a natural 
rivalry with North America and Europe 
— was wholly deliberate. Equally elo- 
quent in this respect has been the very 
great caution with which the Malaysian 
East Asia Economic Grouping proposal 
has been greeted, at least in its original 
form, as something very closely resem- 
bling such an Asian bloc. 

APEC was formed with three basic 
objectives in mind: first, to give political 
support to the Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations, which it has been doing; sec- 
ondly, to explore the options for regional 


trade liberalisation on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis as against the rest of the 
world, which it has just started to do; and 
thirdly, to develop strategies for economic 
cooperation in data collection and evalu- 
ation, common problem solving and sec- 
toral projects of one kind or another — in 
which areas there are now 10 substantial 
work projects under way. 

There was, and remains, a good deal 
of political caution in the region about 
APEC: a desire to see it evolve gradually, 
rather than be imposed as a new 
institution on others, like ASEAN, still 
trying to find a voice in economic issues. 
The question of participation by other 
‘economies with major linkages in the 
region — especially China, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong — is still being negotiated. 
Progress generally will be measured 
rather than spectacular. But APEC has 
already proved its worth, quite apart from 
anything else, as a strong mutually 
reinforcing voice for continued trade lib- 
eralisation, and for this role alone it 
should be appreciated and nurtured, not 
only in this region, but in the rest of the 
trading world as well. 


Good international citizenship 


The foreign-policy agenda these days is 
not just confined to security and econ- 
omics. In a sense, of course, it never was: 
from time immemorial countries have 
been negotiating agreed groundrules for 
the sending of letters, the protection of 
diplomats and migratory birds, the pass- 
age of aircraft and the rest of the stuff of 
everyday international life. But what one 
might call the “third agenda” of foreign 
relations has in recent years been rapidly 
expanding, and occupying much more of 
the time of ministers and diplomats 
around the globe. Countries have come to 
appreciate their interdependence, and 
the need for cooperative solutions, on a 
whole new range of problems. These 
include most conspicuously the environ- 
ment (climate change, tropical forests, 
driftnet fishing, Antarctica and all the 
rest), but also matters such as unregulated 
population flows, narcotics, AIDS and 
terrorism. 

One way of capturing the flavour of 
this expanded new internationalist 
agenda is to say that it is about good inter- 
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national citizenship. Countries are 
appreciating that there are innumerable 
areas where cooperation produces ben- 
efits for everyone, and where self-interest 
and selflessness are not competing values, 
but complementary ones. 

The Asia-Pacific region has its full 
share of responsibility in relation to the 
issues on this new global agenda. We 
speak correctly of the region’s dynamism, 
but it also has vast areas of acute econ- 
omic underdevelopment; its problem of 
displaced persons and refugees is amongst 
the most intractable in the world; the pol- 
lution of the atmosphere in its cities and 
the contamination of its waterways is as 
disturbing as in any other region; and in 
addition, some of the smaller Pacific- 
island states face the unique threat of 
extinction from sea-level changes result- 
ing from global warming. The challenges 
are visible and urgent: their resolution 
can only be found in a combination of 
regional and global cooperative strategies. 


Liberal democracy 


There is one further global trend that 
deserves to be mentioned, not least 
because in many ways it underlies the 
themes I have referred to so far. This is 
the rise to more or less absolute intellec- 
tual dominance, worldwide, of the politi- 
cal and economic philosophy of liberal 
democracy. 

Francis Fukuyama characterised this 
phenomenon as “the end of history”, and 
was roundly misunderstood for his 
trouble. What he was saying was not that 
international life was henceforth going to 
be without conflict and trauma; rather 
that there was at the level of underlying 
ideological consciousness simply no com- 
peting philosophy that any longer had the 
Capacity to move decision-makers and 
their publics, and that this state of affairs 
was likely to continue into the indefinite 
future. 

Written in mid-1989, Fukuyama’s 
thesis gained obvious momentum from 
the rush of events in Europe in late 1989 
and throughout 1990. There have been 
those, however, who have questioned the 
applicability of this analysis to the Asian 
region. Certainly the record of political 
and economic change here has been a 
mixed one, with not quite that inexorable 
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sense of forward momentum towards pol- 
itical democratisation and economic lib- 
eralisation that we have seen in Eastern 
Europe and, perhaps, for that matter, in 
Latin America. 

But there has none the less been a lit- 
ter of encouraging small examples, from 
Nepal to Bangladesh to Mongolia — and 
Burma as well before the military regime 
reasserted its minority authority. Even in 
China, what was more remarkable than 
the awful repression of June 1989 was the 
rapid growth and strength of feeling 
underlying the democratic movement; 
nobody really now doubts that the event- 
ual changing of the present leadership 
guard will herald a reaffirmation of that 
democratic and humanitarian impulse. 
There are those, not least in China, who 
will cling for some time yet to the notion 
that a measure of economic liberalism can 
be conceded without having any impli- 
cations for political democracy or the 
respect for human rights that goes with it. 
But this is as misconceived as President 
Gorbachev’s disastrous reverse con- 
clusion last year that a measure of politi- 
cal democratisation did not need to be 
accompanied by any concession to econ- 
omic rationality. The point is simply — as 
good Marxists should be prepared to con- 
cede — that economic and political 
change are inseparable. 

For any observer of the international 
scene, the conclusion is hard to resist that 
the example of democracy and economic 
growth is simply too infectious to contain. 
The turning point for me came, I think, 
in 1988, during my first visit to Vietnam, 
then as now sternly and self-consciously 
committed to the trappings of commu- 
nism. Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 





Thach told me during that visit that his 
favourite bedtime reading that year had 
been “a book on economics — by an 
American man called Samuelson”! 


While, at the level of ideas, the liberal 
consciousness is almost as comprehens- 
ively prevailing in Asia as in Europe, the 
triumph of these values on the ground is 
not yet remotely complete. But I suspect 
that, along with everything else that is 
happening in the world and region, we 
may all stand to be surprised by the pace at 
which our region moves to affirm and 
apply in practice some of those basic pol- 
itical and economic values that your 
countries, and mine, so clearly stand 
for. 


Currents of thought in international 
affairs cannot easily be imposed. But they 
can be picked out and highlighted where 
they do exist, their flow channelled to 
some extent and their impact reinforced. 
It is hard these days, and not very popular, 
to lead by direction, but there is plenty of 
opportunity to lead by example. 


Part of the agenda for this meeting, as 
I understand it, is for the Trilateral Com- 


- mission to rethink the role that it and the 


countries associated with it might play in 
the future of this Asia-Pacific region — in 
contributing to its security, its dynamism 
and the development of responsive and 
democratic forms of government. Per- 
haps you will allow me to suggest that the 
most valuable job you can do in this 
respect is to articulate, and show by 
example, your unequivocal commitment 
to multilateralism in trade, liberalism in 
politics and cooperative internationalism 
in the general conduct of international 
relations. a 


geography. But some of us take a long 


Australia and Hong Kong 
in the Asia-Pacific 
Address on 22 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Hong Kong 
Foreign Correspondents Club 


time to come to terms with the full conse- 
quences of our geography. For many dec- 
ades Australia thought of itself as a 
European outpost, and did nothing to 
encourage our regional neighbours to 
think otherwise. Knowing the import- 
ance of a good bloodline, graziers sent 
their eldest sons to England to scout out 
their wives; the first overseas trip of Aus- 
tralians generally was always to Europe to 


An audience of foreign correspondents in 
Hong Kong is unlikely to contest the 
proposition that no country can escape its 
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drink at the wellsprings of Western cul- 
ture; our foreign policy consisted in keep- 
ing the seamless web of British Empire 
together because it alone would protect us 
in our isolation and vulnerability; and 
when the British could no longer do the 
job, it was the other “great and powerful 
friend”, the United States, to whom we 
turned to provide physical and mental 
reassuranice. 

But things have changed, and they 
have changed dramatically. We now do 
business extensively with the Asia- 
Pacific; we take more immigrants from 
Asia than from Europe; our tourists are 
increasingly spending time in the region’s 
holiday destinations; our diplomatic focus 
is well and truly on our neighbourhood; 
and, most importantly of all, the whole 
cultural mindset of the nation is gradually 
changing as well. Australians think of 
themselves these days not as being in a 
transplanted piece of Europe, but in the 
Asia-Pacific. 

There are four key elements of delib- 
erate government policy in that trans- 
formation. In the first place, since the 
early 1970s we have practised a wholly 
non-discriminatory immigration policy, 
and the proportion of Asian members of 
the Australian community — not least 
from Hong Kong — is steadily growing as 
a result. 

Secondly, throughout the 1980s we 
have been reshaping our economy, break- 
ing down protectionist barriers, and 
deregulating, loosening and opening up 
the economy to both the discipline and 
opportunity of greater trade and two-way 
investment. That has not only made it 
possible for Australia and its neighbours 
to do more business with each other; it has 
been an important component in 
rearranging the mental furniture of Aus- 
tralians in general, and Australian busi- 
ness in particular, forcing both to become 
much more outward-looking. 

Thirdly, since the mid-1980s we have 
also been fundamentally reshaping our 
defence posture: while still wholly com- 
mitted to the Western alliance, we no 
longer begin and end our planning — as 
generations of previous Australian gov- 
ernments have — on the assumption of 
reflex support from great and powerful 
friends. By contrast, we have now built 
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our defence philosophy and force struc- 
ture around the concept of defence self- 
reliance — developing: the capability to 
handle all but the most extreme 
contingencies with our own resources. 

Finally, throughout the 1980s, but 
most visibly in the last few years, we have 
been conducting an energetic, indepen- 
dent foreign policy in the region — built 
around, but not confined to, some high- 
profile initiatives like Asia-Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation, the Cambodian UN 
Peace Plan, and the formation of the 
Cairns group of fair agricultural traders. 
We have also been active on peace and 
disarmament issues like the establishment 
of the South Pacific Nuclear-Free Zone 
and the mobilisation of support for a 
Comprehensive Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention; in encouraging a new approach 
to dialogue on security matters generally 
in the region; in tackling the problem of 
Indo-Chinese refugee outflows; and in 
developing new layers of depth in our 
various bilateral relationships, for ` 
example with the path-breaking Timor 
Gap Treaty with Indonesia. 

Our whole approach to the conduct of 
our foreign policy in recent times has 
been to play the role not of an outsider 
looking into the region, but of an active 
participant in the region’s affairs, a coop- 
erative partner in the resolution of 
regional problems. 

In the limited time available, let me 
focus by way of illustration on just one of 
the foreign-policy initiatives I have men- 
tioned — the launching of APEC. I do so 
not least because of Hong Kong’s 
immediate interest in becoming part of 
that grouping — and before I conclude I 
would like to say a little more about 
Australia’s policy toward Hong Kong, not 
only in relation to APEC, but more 
generally. 


Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 


The idea of a forum for the major trading 
nations in the Asia-Pacific region to coop- 
erate in the development of mutually ben- 
eficial economic strategies has been 
around for two and a half decades, but it 
only became reality after Australian 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke relaunched 
the idea in a speech in Seoul in January 
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1989. Following this, some sustained and 
energetic diplomacy resulted in the 
inaugural meeting, attended by 26 minis- 
ters from 12 countries, in Canberra in 
November 1989. 

A follow-up ministerial-level meeting 
was held in Singapore last year, and a 
third is scheduled for Seoul in November 
this year. At the Seoul meeting, we will be 
discussing, among other things, the ques- 
tion of future participation in APEC by 
the three Chinese economies of the 
People’s Republic of China, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong and progress reports from 10 
working groups — established to look at 
data collection and exchange, trade and 
investment promotion, and various kinds 
of sectoral cooperation strategies. 

Contrary to fears expressed in a num- 
ber of quarters at the time and 
subsequently, APEC was not established 
as a trade bloc, with an express or implied 
objective to build protective walls around 
itself and to wage aggressive economic 
war against everybody else. It was 
designed to give strong regional support 
to international trade liberalisation, but 
not to be a regional competitor to an 
American bloc and a European bloc. As 
various commentators have been quick to 
point out, while regional arrangements of 
one kind or another can be consistent 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, trade-creating rather than 
trade-diverting, and while the European 
Community and the North American 
Free Trade arrangement may fall into 
this category, any tripolar division or the 
global economy — around yen, dollar and 
DM blocs — does have the potential to 
lead to new restrictions on trade to the 
great disadvantage of everyone. 

- The deliberate effort made in the 
inauguration of APEC to straddle the 
Pacific and engage the United States and 
Canada in the process is ample proof of 
the desire to avoid just that outcome. And 
that spirit continues to be evident in the 
very great caution with which the Malay- 
sian concept of an East Asia Economic 
Grouping has been greeted — at least in 
the original form of that proposal, which 
was something very closely resembling an 
Asian regional bloc designed to do battle 
with the giants.of Europe and the. United 
States. 
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All 12 economies presently in APEC 
remain extremely committed to the prin- 
ciple — echoed in every statement made 
since the process began — that the future 
of all of us is served by the continued 
opening up of the international trading 
economy, not by retreats to bilateralism 
and the lures and temptations of so-called 
“managed” trade. 

This is not to say that APEC’s only 
role in trade matters is as a cheer squad for 
the Uruguay Round — although the 
group has played that role, and with it 
languishing as it is the round needs all the 
political support it can get. Australia has 
been particularly keen to press the notion 
that there are many ways in which the 
Asia-Pacific region can lead by example 
in trade policy, and that there is scope for 
developing a strategy of non-discrim- 
inatory regional trade liberalisation 
which will do just that. 

This is something which has just 
started to be seriously discussed, and it is 
too early yet to sketch out what form this 
Strategy might eventually take. One 
starting point might be to identify one or 
more sectors where a high proportion of 
the region’s trade is sourced from the 
region itself, and where gains for regional 
economies could accordingly be quite sig- 
nificant. A crucial element of any such 
region-based move would of course be 
that it be non-discriminatory as against 
the rest of the world, creating the poten- 
tial to benefit countries outside the region 
as well. 

Leading by example has its risks as 
well as its rewards, and no doubt a central 
element in any such strategy would be to 
develop means of negotiating reciprocal 
concessions from others in return for the 
marketing opening involved in non- 
discriminatory liberalisation within our 
own region. I certainly do not underesti- 
mate the difficulty and complexity of the 
issues involved in translating these 
broadly stated aspirations into workable 
policies. But the important thing is that 
these issues are now being addressed, and 
that APEC is the process through which 
this is happening. 

No exercise in Asia-Pacific Regional 
Economic Cooperation can even begin to 
be complete without drawing .in the econ- 
omies of China, Hong Kong and Taiwan. 


At their last meeting in Singapore, minis- 
ters acknowledged the significance of 
these three economies for the region, 
both in terms of present economic activity 
and its future prosperity. As just one 
example of their importance, their trade 
with existing APEC economies in fact 
exceeds that of the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations itself. 

Consultations with the three Chinese 
economies are now proceeding, with the 
Republic of Korea, the ‘current chair of 
APEC, taking the coordinating role. 
There have been some encouraging signs 
of flexibility. But at the same time all of us 
acknowledge that there are significant 
sensitivities and difficulties. We hope that 
there is the political will and imagination, 
by the authorities in Beijing and Taipei in 
particular, to address these sensitivities 
constructively and flexibly, that they 
should do so in all of our interests, and 
that is one of the messages I intend to con- 
vey to Beijing later this week. 


Hong Kong 


It is probably fair to say that Australia’s 
relations with Hong Kong have in the 
past been conducted on a reactive and 
ad-hoc basis. With Hong Kong being such 
a leading exponent of free trade, there 
have been few significant bilateral trade 
issues arising between us. Politically we 
have confined ourselves to expressive 
support for the smooth and peaceful 
working out of transition arrangements 
negotiated between Hong Kong and 
China. 

But given the tensions that have 
developed since 1989, it may be time to 
spell out just how much we in Australia 
value our relationship with Hong Kong, 
how importantly we regard the question 
of smooth transition, and how much we 
would be concerned at any developments 
—- economic or political — which would 
undermine either international confi- 
dence in the future of Hong Kong, or the 
confidence of the people of Hong Kong 
themselves. 

Australia has major economic, cul- 
tural and political interests in Hong 
Kong. Two-way trade amounted to just 
over $2 billion in 1990, with Hong Kong 
being Australia’s’ ninth-most-important 
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export market. Hong Kong is the fifth- 
most-important destination for Aus- 
tralian investment abroad ($2.5 billion) 
and by mid-1989 Hong Kong had 
invested some $6.8 billion in Australia. 
Hong Kong is Australia’s third-largest 
source of migrants and largest source of 
business migrants. Over 14000 people 
migrated from Hong Kong to Australia in 
1989-90, and the figure could reach 


‘17 000 this year, which would represent 


13 per cent of our total intake. Hong 
Kong is an important and growing source 
of tourists (47 500 in 1989-90) and fee- 
paying students (5120 in 1989-90). Over 
12 500 Australians live in Hong Kong, 
and some 250 Australian companies oper- 
ate on Hong Kong soil. 

Australia has taken positive steps to 
promote Hong Kong’s international 
economic autonomy, as provided for in 
the 1989 Sino-British Joint Declaration. 
Among other things, Australia has taken 
the lead in supporting Hong Kong’s suc- 
cession to the GATT in 1985 asa separate 
contracting party; Hong Kong’s appli- 
cation (accepted in September 1990) to 
join the Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Committee (PECC); and Hong Kong’s 
efforts to participate in the APEC process. 

Australia has also assisted Hong Kong 
by taking a robust view about the appro- 
priate definition of refugee status to be- 
applied to the Indo-Chinese boat people, 
and by accepting an appropriate of 
Vietnamese boat people screened in as 
genuine refugees. We also agreed to 
resettle 11000 of the boat people who 
arrived in Hong Kong before the cut-off 
date of 16 June 1988 — 8500 of these had 
been accepted by the middle of last 
year. 

Australia continues to support the 
transition arrangements agreed to in the 
1984 Joint Declaration. In accordance 
with these principles we will seek to 
maintain a constructive dialogue about 
Hong Kong affairs with both China and 
Britain; continue to encourage separate 
Hong Kong participation in relevant 
international forums, especially APEC; 
seek to conclude relevant separate bilat- 
eral treaties and agreements with Hong 
Kong; continue to encourage actively 
bilateral trade and investment links; and 
develop further Hong Kong’s potential as 
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a source of fee-paying students, which 
will assist Hong Kong to overcome its 
skilled-labour shortage and promote Aus- 
tralian education exports. 

On the subject of immigration, we are 
conscious of the need, for a variety of 
reasons, to have in place an immigration 
scheme which, without departing from its 
global non-discriminatory character, is 
able to be sensitive to the situation of 
Hong Kong residents. We will not intro- 
duce a right-of-abode scheme for Hong 
Kong residents along the lines of the Brit- 
ish nationality package, because that 
would compromise our universal non- 
discriminatory policy; we have spent 
almost 20 years trying to erase the slur of 
previously discriminatory policies and we 
are not about to tar ourselves with that 
brush again. 

But as part of our global immigration 
policy, we do already offer flexible immi- 
gration arrangements which in some 
respects compare favourably, in their 
practical impact, with those offered by 
other countries. There are a number of 
flexible elements in our present standard 
immigration rules and practices which 
are of universal application but are likely 
to be of particular interest and signifi- 
cance for Hong Kong residents in present 
circumstances. 

First, all migrants — those who obtain 
the right of permanent residence in Aus- 
tralia — automatically receive a three- 
year multiple re-entry facility as part of 
their migrant visa; there is thus consider- 
able flexibility to travel overseas in the 
first years of settlement. 

Secondly, under one aspect of our 
resident-return policy, employees of Aus- 
tralian firms who qualify under standard 
criteria for migration to Australia, and 
their families, are permitted to continue 
to reside in their country of origin — for 
up to five years at a time — after they have 
obtained permanent residence in Aus- 
tralia. Employees of Australian firms, so 
long as they remain so employed, need 
under present rules to spend only one day 
in Australia during the first three years, 
and thereafter only one day every five 
years, to retain their right to take up per- 
manent residence in Australia. 

Thirdly, under another aspect of our 
resident-return policy, people who are 
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not employees of Australian firms but 
who qualify under the business-migration 
program, and whose business requires 
them to pursue business activities outside 
Australia, are able to benefit from exactly 
the same flexible visa arrangements as 
apply to such migrant employees. 

Fourthly, there are also some flexible 
rules under the resident-return policy 
applicable to migrants -who are not 
employees of Australian firms or business 
migrants but who are family members of 
Australian citizens. These rules can oper- 
ate in practice to enable the deferring of 
take-up of Australian residence even 
when no member of the migrant family is 
an Australian citizen to begin with. If dur- 
ing the first three years after a migrant 
enters Australia his or her spouse gains 
Australian citizenship (which requires 
only two years’ actual physical residence) 
that migrant is in practice in the same 
position as migrant employees of Aus- 
tralian firms — in this case, if the Aus- 
tralia citizen in question choose to reside 
overseas (in this case Hong Kong) he or 
she can be accompanied by immediate 
family members while doing so, and those 
other family member themselves only 
need, in order to retain their own right to 
permanently reside in Australia, to spend 
one day in Australia during the first three 
years, and thereafter one day every five 
years. 

In brief, where migrants need to 
return overseas (in this case to Hong 
Kong) — to work for an Australia com- 
pany or pursue relevant business interests 
or accompany an Australian citizen who 
chooses to reside overseas — then our 
existing resident-return-visa policy can 
accommodate that. 

All the rules to which I have referred 
are, I repeat, universally applicable: but 
they are as applicable to Hong Kong as 
anywhere else. 

We in Australia have no doubt where 
our future lies. We want to be good inter- 
national citizens, and we want to be good 
regional neighbours. We want to maxi- 
mise our economic interests, and main- 
tain and increase the standard of living of 
our own people. We understand the 
dynamic, explosive growth until now, and 
the potential for further explosive growth 
in the future in the Asia-Pacific region. 


We believe that we have much to con- 
tribute to the region as well as to take from 
it, and that our record in recent years 
demonstrates the nature and extent of 
that commitment. We look forward to 
joining with, and working with, Hong 
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When the Australia-China Business 
Council (ACBC) was established in 1973, 
within a few months of the formal open- 
ing of diplomatic relations between Aus- 
tralia and the People’s Republic of China, 
the business terrain was much more 
uncertain and hazardous that it is today. 


Australia is grateful for the pioneering 
efforts of its entrepreneurs represented in 
the ACBC. They have played a key role, 
not least in the beginning when it 
mattered most, in the practical promotion 
of business contacts, and the development 
of a successful long-term and sustainable 
economic relationship between Australia 
and China. It was the ACBC which 
charted China’s changing business ter- 
rain for Australians, and it is this council 
which has been at the forefront in devel- 
oping business ties with China ever 
since. 


In 1984, the ACBC teamed up with 
the China Enterprise Management 
Association (CEMA) to convene the first 
of what were to become regular annual 
meetings of the China-Australia Senior 
Executive Forum. I appreciate its major 
contribution to promoting a greater 
awareness in Australia of China’s business 
environment and of the role of its parent 
organisation, the State Planning Com- 
mission. And J very warmly welcome the 
presence here today of so large and dis- 
tinguished a delegation of CEMA 
members. 


Certainly the economic relationship 
between Australia and China has 
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Kong and everyone else in the region to 
ensure that together we reap the rewards 
—~ economic, political, strategic and cul- 
tural — that only a genuinely cooperative 
partnership can bring. 


expanded and diversified substantially 
since the ACBC and CEMA began their 
cooperative endeavours in 1984. In that 
time our two-way trade has more than 
doubled —- from just over a billion dollars 
in 1984 to more than $2.6 billion in 1990. 
In that time, too, the terms of bilateral 
trade have moved from being heavily in 
Australia’s favour to approximate 
balance. 

We are all conscious of the fact that 
this eighth meeting of your Senior Execu- 
tive Forum takes place against the back- 
ground of some difficulties in 
Australia-China relations. The tragic 
events in Beijing in June 1989, brought by 
television directly into our homes, left a 
profound impression on Australians. The 
Australian Government was very much 
reflecting overwhelming Australian pub- 
lic opinion when in July 1989 it intro- 
duced economic and political restrictions 
on our relations with China. 

Following successive reviews, and 
some modification of the restrictions last 
year, the Government decided in Febru- 
ary this year to lift the remaining econ- 
omic and political restrictions on 
relations with China. Our deeply felt con- 
cerns having been so clearly registered 
and maintained for nearly two years, we 
judged that there would be diminishing 
value if we continued to limit our 
relations with China to a markedly lower 
level than that of not only our regional 
partners but like-minded countries else- 
where as well. In coming to that decision, 
we also took account of the overall 
human-rights situation in China in the 
post-Tiananmen period: it is our hope 
that the discernible improvements which 
have occurred to date will be reinforced 
by further positive developments in the 
future. 

The Government recognised, fur- 
thermore, that there were mutual benefits 
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to be gained over the longer term, not 
least by ordinary Chinese people, from 
the further development of China’s econ- 
omic relations with Australia. And quite 
apart from our bilateral dealings, Aus- 
tralia has a good deal to discuss with 
China as an important member of the 
Asia-Pacific region, and indeed of the 
world community of nations. 


Although differences do remain 
between us, mainly on our different 
approaches to human-rights matters, our 
view is that Australia and China should 
look ahead to make progress on a number 
of fronts where we can clearly work to the 
mutual benefit of our people — trade and 
investment, and political and economic 
cooperation in areas of shared regional or 
multilateral concerns. 


For this reason I was pleased to accept 
the invitation of my Foreign Ministerial 
colleague, Qian Qichen, to visit China 
next week. I look forward to resuming the 
high-level dialogue between our two 
countries. We will review bilateral and 
trade relations, and discuss regional and 
world developments. I also look forward 
to briefings and discussion on China’s 
current political and economic situation. 

I will be pointing out in Beijing that 
the scope is indeed growing for both 
countries to take advantage of the areas of 
complementarity between our respective 
economies, and to broaden and diversify 
our trade. Australia does have competi- 
tive advantage in such diverse areas as 
cammunications and telecommuni- 
cations, agricultural technology, power 
systems and mining technology, and I will 
be taking every available opportunity to 
emphasise this. 


It is particularly pleasing to note, too, 
that Chinese trade and investment inter- 
est in Australia is continuing to grow. 
There are now over 160 commercial 
offices set up in Australia by Chinese 
provinces, ministries or business 
enterprises. I will be reaffirming to my 
Chinese counterparts that Australia wel- 
comes investment from overseas. We are 
particularly pleased, needless to say, with 
the success of China’s very large invest- 
ments in the Portland aluminium smelter 
here in Victoria and in the Channar iron- 
ore project in Australia’s north-west. 
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_ Of course, a steadily expanding bilat- 
eral commercial relationship will depend 
in large part on the success the Australian 
and Chinese Governments can achieve in 
terms of economic reform and 
restructuring. I have been encouraged 
with the way in which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has committed itself to a con- 
tinuing program of reform, including, for 
example, recent measures to reform the 
foreign-trade system by extending 
foreign-currency swap markets, and giv- 
ing greater flexibility to foreign trade cor- 
porations to manage their finances. For 
our part, the Government’s recent Indus- 
try Statement of 12 March 1991 marks the 
introduction of a set of strategies designed 
to build a more competitive Australia, the 
centrepiece of which is an across-the- 
board program to phase down Australian 
tariffs, providing increased opportunity 
for foreign exporters, including from 
China, to compete in the Australian 
market. 

I will assure my counterparts in China 
that the Australian Government will 
work hard to encourage the growth of our 
bilateral trade. We will continue to work 
through the institutional framework 
which was created in the 1980s to pro- 
mote our bilateral economic and trade 
cooperation and to assist our commercial 
sectors to do business with each other. 
The range and scope of this institutional 
framework is unique in Australia’s bilat- 
eral economic relationships and is a 
measure of the great importance we place 
on the continuing expansion of the econ- 
omic relationship between our two 
countries. At the apex of this institutional 
framework is the Joint Ministerial Econ- 
omic Commission (JMEC) which held its 
fourth meeting in Beijing last September. 
One of the matters I would like to explore 
with my Chinese colleagues in Beijing 
later this month will be the extent to 
which our business entrepreneurs should 
be more directly involved in the work of 
the fifth JMEC and the JMEC’s subsidi- 
ary sectoral working groups. 

This is perhaps an appropriate context 
for me to announce that Australia’s next 
Ambassador to Beijing is a very senior 
public servant who has been closely 
involved in the JMEC almost from the 
outset, and indeed with our overall 


relationship with China. He is Mr 
Michael Lightowler, currently deputy 
secretary of my department, who should 
be well known to you all as a man with an 
unrivalled background in trade policy, 
and as a very competent all-round diplo- 
mat. His appointment is as strong an indi- 
cation as I can give of the Government’s 
continuing commitment to developing 
and enhancing our relations with China. 

Of the various other items which will 
no doubt feature in my discussions next 
week, let me focus, finally, on the ques- 
tion of our relations with Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. Collectively the three Chinese 
economic entities account for over 8 per 
cent of Australia’s trade — and this is a 
percentage which I believe will increase 
substantially in the next few years. 

Hong Kong is a major Australian 
export market, worth $1.3 billion in 1989- 
90. It 1s our eighth-largest source of 
foreign investment, with a cumulative 
total investment in Australia of well over 
$4.5 billion. Australia very much hopes 
that Hong Kong will achieve a smooth 
transition from its current status as a terri- 
tory under the control of Britain to a self- 
governing special administrative region 
of the People’s Republic of China in 
1997, with the people of Hong Kong con- 
tinuing to enjoy the stability and the 
freedoms, both political and economic, 
which have enabled them to maintain 
their small territory as one of the most 
dynamic economic entities in the world. 
We would be concerned at any develop- 
ments, economic or political, which 
undermined either international confi- 
dence in the future of Hong Kong, or the 
confidence of the people of Hong Kong 
themselves. 

The economic development of Tai- 
wan has been spectacular. On current 
growth rates it is set to become one of the 
world’s 10 largest trading entities by the 
end of the century. Since 1983, Australia- 
Taiwan trade has tripled, and is now 
worth about $3.5 billion a year. Taiwan is 
Australia’s sixth-largest export market, 
ahead of the United Kingdom, Hong 
Kong, Germany and the PRC. 

A degree of media interest has 
recently focused on Australia’s unofficial 
economic links, and it is appropriate that I 
should spend a little time on this issue. It 
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is the case that, in recent years, the Gov- 

ernment has taken important steps to 

strengthen our unofficial and commercial 
relationship with Taiwan. For example: 

e We have actively supported the expan- 

sion of the Australian Commerce and 

Industry Office — the ACIO — in 

Taipei, and the establishment of a Tai- 

wan Market Service in Australia, both 

run under the auspices of the Australian 

Chamber of Commerce; 

We have indicated a willingness in prin- 

ciple to allow Taiwan to change the 

name of its commercial operation in 

Australia to Taipei Economic and Cul- 

tural Office, and to increase the number 

of its commercial offices; 

+ We have assisted the ACIO to improve 
its visa-facilitation service in Taipei for 
Taiwanese wishing to visit Australia; 

¢ We have enacted legislation to provide 
investment security for companies 
registered in entities such as Taiwan 
wishing to invest in Australia; 

e We have been actively pursuing access 
to the Taiwan market for our beef, 
wheat and fruit; and 

¢ We have encouraged Australian avi- 
ation interests to negotiate acceptable 
arrangements, now at last coming to 
fruition, for direct air services between 
Australia and Taiwan. 

In short, the Government is commit- 
ted to a positive, forward-looking and 
pragmatic approach in our unofficial 
relations with Taiwan. 

The essential truth driving Govern- 
ment policy for the past eight years is that 
it is possible to expand our mutually ben- 
eficial commercial relations with Taiwan 
without any stepping back from the terms 
of our recognition of the PRC in 1972. 
Moreover, Australia’s policy towards 
China remains essentially bipartisan. 
Both Government and Opposition parties 
have recognised that the Government of 
the PRC is the legitimate Government of 
China and acknowledge that Taiwan is a 
part of China. 

Our firm commitment to a one-China 
policy is fundamental to the present and 
future relationship between the Aus- 
tralian and the Chinese peoples. 

At the same time, it is Australia’s 
strong view that the question of 
reunification of Taiwan with the Chinese 
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mainland, and the terms under which 
_ that might be achieved, is a matter for the 
Chinese people to settle for themselves. 
We hope there will be a settlement 
through peaceful negotiation. As a coun- 
try which has sound political and econ- 
omic relations with the People’s Republic 
of China and healthy commercial 
relations with Taiwan, we will resist 
strongly any attempt to draw us into the 
rivalry and competition for influence 
which sadly still characterises the 
relations between the authorities of the 
PRC and the leadership of Taiwan. 

It is no secret that, as its economic 
strength has grown, some elements in 
Taiwan have been increasingly disposed 
to put pressure on countries such as Aus- 
tralia to make public concessions of a pol- 
itical or a diplomatic nature, in return for 
closer trade links. 

From time to time our friends in the 
PRC show some concern at the pressure 
brought to bear on Australia by pro- 
Taiwan interests. They should not worry. 
Australia has taken a principled position 
in respect of Tatwan being a part of 
China, and we will honour the serious 
commitments we have made. At the same 
time, our friends in the PRC would not 
expect us to do otherwise than to pursue 


ASEAN-Australia Forum 
meets in Canberra 


Address by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, at the opening of the 
ASEAN-Australia Forum in Canberra on 22 April 








On behalf of the Australian Government 
I would like to welcome you to Canberra 
for the 14th Association of South-East 
Asian Nations-Australia Forum. In my 12 
months as a Trade Minister I have visited 
all but one of the ASEAN nations and I 
look forward to developing the friend- 
ships I have made, not just in my continu- 
ing responsibility as Minister for Trade 
but also in a relatively new role — that of 
Minister for Overseas Development. 
Australia places particular emphasis 
on its relations with the members of 
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vigorously what we assess to be Australia’s 
national commercial interests in Taiwan. 

For their part, we believe our friends 
in Taiwan should be content to have both 
the friendly respect and admiration of 
Australians for their very considerable 
achievements, as well as the material ben- 
efits of economic partnership between 
two increasingly complementary econ- 
omies. Australia cannot be expected to 
countenance concessions of a diplomatic 
or political nature which imply recog- 
nition of Taiwan as a separate political 
entity. So long as that is appreciated, we 
should be able to conduct wholly pro- 
ductive relations with our Chinese friends 
on both sides of the Taiwan Straits. 

In conclusion, let me once again con- 
firm the commitment of the Australian 
Government to developing a productive 
practical relationship with China, a 
relationship in which mutually beneficial 
economic exchanges form a major 
element. For this reason, may I congratu- 
late the China-Australia Senior Executive 
Forum on its eighth meeting. I wish you 
every success in your deliberations; by 
your efforts you are adding to those three 
precious commodities in Australia-China 
relations — friendship, trust and mutual 
commercial benefit. a 


ASEAN and was the first country to 
establish a dialogue relationship with 
ASEAN. Since that time, we have seen 
ASEAN develop and mature to the point 
where it is now an established and effec- 
tive regional organisation of major 
importance in international affairs. The 
ASEAN post-ministerial conferences 
have become the most important regional 
gathering not only for Australia but also 
for the United States, Canada, the Euro- 
pean Community, Japan and New 
Zealand. 

The success of ASEAN as an 
institution can be measured not just by its 
high standing in the international com- 
munity but also by the extent of the coop- 
eration among its members. The most 
prominent examples of this cooperation 
have been political — witness the agree- 
ment between ASEAN members on 
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issues such as Cambodia and the Indo- 
Chinese refugee problem. But ASEAN 
cooperation is wide-ranging, extending 
into areas as diverse as trade, energy, com- 
modities, social welfare, culture, labour 
affairs, education, the environment, 
youth development and science and 
technology. 

Also important has been the effort 
which has gone into developing intra- 
ASEAN economic cooperation. It would 
not be unfair, I think, to say that in the 
past there have been some problems in 
this area, but last year’s ASEAN econ- 
omic ministers’ meeting clearly recog- 
nised the need for a bolder, more 
innovative approach to intra-ASEAN 
economic cooperation. 

The bilateral and trilateral economic 
cooperation which ASEAN has fostered 
is also very promising. A good example is 
the “triangle of economic growth”, an 
innovative concept in regional economic 
development involving Singapore, the 
Indonesian province of Riau and the 
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Malaysian State of Johore. Australia, too, 
can profit from this type of cooperation 
between the ASEAN nations. Increased 
prosperity will open up new export and 
investment opportunities and the possi- 
bility of joint-venture projects to further 
develop infrastructure. 

Australia and the ASEAN nations 
already enjoy substantial and growing 
economic links. Just over 11 per cent of 
all Australian exports now go to the 
ASEAN countries, compared with 6.5 per 
cent in 1986. Imports from the ASEAN 
countries in 1990 were worth some $3 
billion and accounted for about 6 per cent 
of all Australian imports — up from 5 per 
cent in 1986. The growth in trade has not 
been confined to goods — tourism has 
also been expanding rapidly. 

Australian business has already been 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered by your dynamic economic 
growth. Let me briefly mention some 
recent success stories. OTC Inter- 
national, the Australian overseas telecom- 
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munications corporation, has had a major 
role in developing telecommunications in 
Thailand, and, using Bangkok as its base, 
has entered into contracts in Indo-China. 
Kinhill engineers are providing a wide 
range of engineering services in Indo- 
nesia from their Jakarta operations. P and 
O Australia has won major contracts for 
the development of port facilities in 
Malaysia and the Philippines. Megadata 
first secured a contract for its power- 
station control system with Meralco, the 
Manila Electricity Authority, and on the 
basis of its success in the Philippines 
secured a contract with the electricity- 
generating authority of Thailand. 

The ASEAN Australia Economic 
Cooperation Program, which began in 
1974, has aimed at strengthening intra- 
ASEAN and ASEAN-Australia relations 
through economic cooperation. Australia 
has provided about $100 million for the 
program. Phase 1 of the AAECP program 
has been successfully completed. Stage 2 
concentrates on science and technology 
and food and agriculture projects, as well 
as trade and investment promotion. 

The trade and investment links 
between Australia and the ASEAN 
nations will continue to grow, encour- 
aged not only by geographic proximity 
but also by the dismantling of the protec- 
tive barriers which have traditionally 
sheltered Australian industries from 
international competition. In a major 
economic statement on 12 March, the 
Australian Prime Minister announced a 
further round of tariff cuts which build on 
substantial reductions announced in 
1988. As a result of these tariff cuts, the 
protection provided to Australian indus- 
try, including those sectors which have in 
the past enjoyed heaviest protection, such 
as the textiles, clothing and footwear and 
motor-vehicles industries, will be reduced 
to very low levels. The average most- 
favoured-nation tariff on all imports will 
fall from about 18 per cent in 1987-88 to 
under 5 per cent by the year 2000. In 10 
years Australia will have one of the most 
open economies in the world. The mem- 
bers of ASEAN are well positioned to take 
advantage of this. 

The process of liberalisation cannot 
be a one-way matter. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has told Australian business that 
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it will have to become more competitive 
to survive the changes in our tariff struc- 
ture, Australian business for the most part 
is prepared to meet that challenge. Aus- 
tralia will be looking to you in our 
exchanges in the Uruguay Round, and in 
our bilateral trade exchanges, to move in 
the same direction. 

The Uruguay Round now offers an 
opportunity for countries in the region to 
obtain binding commitments under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
in the Australian market. In return for 
that Australia will be seeking significant 
tariff and non-tariff liberalisation in 
ASEAN markets. The extent to which we 
will all judge the Uruguay Round out- 
come as a success will depend in no small 
measure on the degree of liberalisation 
achieved in trade in our region. 

Clearly there is more that can be done 
to develop our economic links. The level 
of Australian investment in ASEAN is 
disappointing. However, it is used as ven- 
ture capital in areas vital to economic 
development. Similarly, although 
Australia’s trade with the ASEAN 
countries has risen significantly in value 
over the past few years, our share of 
ASEAN’s trade has remained constant. 

The Australian Government is com- 
mitted to making Australia more 
business-oriented and more export- 
oriented, and to looking particularly to 
our own region for trade and investment 
opportunities. 

We have made new decisions recently 
in order to facilitate the involvement of 
Australian business in Asia. In his state- 
ment last month the Prime Minister 
announced a new program of fellowships 
so that Australian business men and 
women can get direct working experience 
in the Asia-Pacific region. The Prime 
Minister also announced that the 
restructuring of the Australian Trade 
Commission will result in a substantial 
increase in the resources which this body 
allocates within ASEAN. 

You will therefore find the Australian 
Government and private sector willing 
partners in efforts to build economic 
bridges within the region. We are confi- 
dent that the ASEAN-Australia Business 
Council will continue to play a productive 
role in developing private-sector contacts 


between Australia and the countries of 
ASEAN to promote trade and investment 
and other commercial activities. 

We need also to remember that 
Australia-ASEAN economic relations are 
vitally affected by the wider international 
economic framework. Australia has 
worked actively with the ASEAN 
countries to stem the current tide towards 
protectionism and to maintain the open, 
multilateral trading regime which is so 
vital to our economic future. As I have 
said on many occasions, failure to com- 
plete the Uruguay Round will prove very 
costly, particularly for those countries 
which have relatively little economic 
clout — and that includes Australia and 
the members of ASEAN. Broader 
regional organisations such as APEC 
have an important role to play in stem- 
ming the tide towards protectionism, and 
Australia has been delighted with the sup- 
port APEC has received from the 
countries of South-East Asia. As the Sec- 
retary of my department, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, said in Bali recently, a continu- 
ing close relationship with ASEAN will 
remain fundamental to APEC’s develop- 
ment. The Australian Government 
believes firmly that APEC and ASEAN 
are mutually reinforcing and have a 
complementary role to play in freeing up 
international trade and in pursuing 
regional economic development. From 
the very beginning we were determined 
that APEC should meet ASEAN views 
and concerns and take account of the 
interests of its members. 

I have also been involved personally 
with most of the members of ASEAN in 
the Cairns Group of major agricultural 
exporting countries. Our cooperation has 
greatly enhanced our individual interests 
in a fair outcome of the Uruguay Round 
for our agricultural exports. The success 
of this cooperation, as well as the develop- 
ment of APEC, points to another goal for 
Australia and ASEAN — to continue to 
identify areas of mutual interests in which 
we can cooperate and build coalitions of 
interest and so increase the effectiveness 
of our individual efforts. 

Trade, investment and economic 
cooperation are, of course, not the only 
areas in which Australia and the countries 
of ASEAN benefit from cooperative pro- 
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grams. Over the past few years Australia 
has also paid particular attention to the 
expansion of cultural contacts and other 
people-to-people links with the ASEAN 
countries. Organisations such as the 
Australia-Indonesia Institute and our sig- 
nificant cultural programs in each of the 
ASEAN countries are playing an import- 
ant role in this respect, strengthening 
people-to-people links in a wide range of 
areas, including the media, law, health 
and sport. We have established the Aus- 
tralia Abroad Council as an umbrella 
organisation to help coordinate our 
efforts in this area. Our aim is to encour- 
age our neighbours to see us as a natural 
part of the region, and to foster in Aus- 
tralia a greater understanding of the cul- 
tural differences and sensitivities of our 
neighbours, as well as respect for their 
values and unique ways of living, just as 
we hope our neighbours will come to 
understand and respect our unique cul- 
ture. We recognise that the future of our 
society and our economic prospects 
depend on Australia becoming less insu- 
lar and more integrated with our region. 

ASEAN-Australia dialogue has devel- 
oped significantly over the past few years 
and now covers a wide range of regional 
and global issues. We have worked 
together on Cambodia, and the Aus- 
tralian Government has been gratified by 
the ready hearing we have been given in 
ASEAN capitals on the question of a 
comprehensive peace settlement. 
ASEAN nations and Australia have also 
cooperated closely to prevent the prolifer- 
ation of nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons. The second regional seminar 
against chemical weapons, held in Bris- 
bane late last year, proved again the will- 
ingness of the ASEAN nations to work 
towards a chemical-weapons-free region 
and the conclusion of the global 
chemical-weapons convention. And we 
welcome the vigorous discussion at last 
year’s ASEAN post-ministerial confer- 
ence in Jakarta on regional security tssues. 
We believe the development of a dialogue 
on these issues is inevitable and import- 
ant, given the rate of change in the global 
and regional order in the past few 
years. 

Cooperation between Australia and 
the members of ASEAN also remains 
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central to continuing progress on the 
comprehensive plan of action to deal with 
refugees from Indo-China. We share with 
ASEAN the logic and inevitability of the 
repatriation of those refugees who cannot 
satisfy accepted criteria for refugee status. 
Finally, Australia and the members of 
ASEAN enjoy a growing dialogue on 
environmental issues. Australia is keen to 
work with ASEAN countries to develop 
and market environmental-management 
techniques and environmental tech- 
nology in areas such as climate change, 
biological diversity and waste disposal. 
In conclusion, these broad-ranging 
ties between Australia and South-East 
Asia — be they economic, cultural, social 
or scientific — can only continue to 


Economic cooperation in 
Asia and the Pacific 
Address on 15 April by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 


Hawke, to the Asia-Pacific Economic Insight Conference in 
Canberra 





This conference meets at a time of pro- 
found economic change within Australia, 
within our region and in the wider world. 
I am pleased to be able to address you 
tonight, as I strongly believe that the con- 
ference will serve the vital purpose of 
alerting Australians to the directions in 
which the Asia-Pacific economies are 
evolving and to the opportunities these 
trends present for Australia. 

It is important at such a time that 
decision makers in Australia and abroad 
seek to understand this dynamic process 
of change, and to master it — not only so 
that pitfalls can be avoided but also so that 
the undoubted opportunities that await us 
as a nation and a region can be maximised 
and harnessed to the pursuit of higher liv- 
ing standards. 

It is within this spirit that I wish to 
speak tonight on the changes under way 
in Australia by recalling, first, how far we 
have come, before outlining to you what 
we need to do to make further progress. 

Throughout most of this century, 
Australia sought development in com- 
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increase. One of the goals which Prime- 
Minister Hawke has set for Australia in 
the 1990s is to become “a more self- 
confident and vigorous participant in the 
dynamism of our region”. If it is true that 
we have some way to go in this regard, it is 
equally true that a lot has been achieved. 
It would be a mistake to see Australia as 
still being an isolated outpost of Anglo- 
Saxon society. Australia has changed dra- 
matically, economically and socially, over 
the past 20 years. We are now a culturally 
diverse, outward-looking nation, willing 
and ready to be an active participant in 
the affairs of our region. The strength of 
our relationship with the nations of 
South-East Asia will be vital to our suc- 
cess in this endeavour. E 


parative isolation — isolation based not 
only on our distance from markets but 
also, perhaps paradoxically, on the bounty 
of the country which reduced the press- 
ure on us to search for overseas markets 
for anything other than agricultural or 
mineral products. 

But over recent years Australians have 
been learning that we are doing ourselves 
a great disservice if we pretend that Aus- 
tralian isolation from the challenges of 
the region and the world can somehow 
continue to be the norm. 

This is reflected in changes in our 
foreign policy, in our discrimination-free 
immigration policy, and in many aspects 
of our national life. But my subject 
tonight is the internationalisation of Aus- 
tralian economic policy and perspectives, 
and our increasing enmeshment in the 
economies of the region. 

Australia has always been a plentiful 
producer of primary goods, helping feed 
the people of the region and fuel the bur- 
geoning industries of North-East Asia. 
But never before have we had such legit- 
imate confidence that we could play a role 
as full regional partners across the spec- 
trum of economic activity. That is the 
prospect that is at hand today, replete 
with significance for all of us. 

Since 1983 we have gone a long way 
up the boulder-strewn and arduous uphill 





road of reforming our domestic economic 
institutions and attitudes. 

Our goal is an Australia with a vibrant 
flexible economy, enmeshed with our 
trading partners in our region and beyond 
— an Australia where work practices, 
business management and academic 
excellence match or better the best in the 
world — an Australia where we maximise 
the potential of our people and ensure 
them the economic and political oppor- 
tunity to reach that potential. 

Our determination to achieve these 
goals was exemplified in the recent state- 
ment I delivered to Parliament, Building a 
Better Australia. 


Tariff protection 


No better symbol, and proof, of 
Australia’s historic preference for iso- 
lation over international enmeshment 
can be found than our historic legacy of 
tariff protection. It is that legacy that this 
Government has substantially reduced 
and, with the 12 March statement, now 
virtually eliminated. 

In summary, I announced the 
Government’s decision to: 


e reduce tariffs for most manufactured 
products to 5 per cent by 1996; and 

e reduce tariffs to 25 per cent on textiles, 
clothing and footwear and to 15 per 
cent on passenger motor vehicles by the 
year 2000. 


Turning the pernicious and pervasive 
tide of Australia’s traditional protection- 
ism will, I am confident, be regarded as a 
watershed decision in the history of this 
nation. The fact is, behind high tariff 
walls Australian industry was able to 
regard the domestic market as its captive. 
Industry was given little incentive to 
improve the quality of its product or adopt 
new technology. Managers and workers 
were able to eschew international best 
practice as an irrelevancy, and indulge in 
debilitating confrontation instead of 
cooperation. 

Worse still, tariffs damaged our tra- 
ditional efficient export industries — 
agriculture and mining — by raising 
input prices directly, and encouraging 
and facilitating excessive wage increases. 

It was the Australian consumer who 
paid the immediate penalty of tariffs: 
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higher prices. But ultimately it was the 
Australian economy as a whole, that suf- 
fered — simply because Australian indus- 
try was incapable of competing on world 
markets —— and all this at a time when the 
rest of the world, including our own 
region, was growing rapidly. 

It is important that you understand 
that these latest tariff reductions formed 
part of a wider economic statement aimed 
at lifting Australian competitiveness 
through further tax reforms, new support 
for training for managers and appren- 
tices, and new initiatives to help build 
Australia as a “clever country”. 

One specific initiative that may be of 
interest to this audience is our new 
scheme to facilitate work experience for 
our graduates and corporate executives in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

In turn I want to stress that this pack- 
age of reforms is complementary to the 
developing momentum of micro- 
economic reform in other areas — in par- 
ticular, our unprecedented campaign to 
lift the productivity of our waterfront and 
land-transport systems, historic changes 
to telecommunications and domestic avi- 
ation, and pathbreaking reforms in 
workplace culture and in eliminating the 
duplications of our federal system of 
government. l 

And these in turn must be seen in the 
context of Australia’s international 
initiatives. I refer in particular to our 
regional diplomacy, spearheaded by my 
1989 proposal to establish a new forum of 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation, and 
our campaign as founder and leader of the 
Cairns Group in the Uruguay Round of .. 
[the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade] to strengthen the multilateral 
trading system., 


Tough task 


The building of an internationally com- 
petitive Australia has been a tough task. 
There is a long way to go before our 
people are making full use of their talents 
in intensive two-way trade, beyond pri- 
mary products, in advanced manufac- 
tured goods and services. But we take 
some comfort from the fact that, despite 
the clouds and gloom of recession, the 
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long-term structural change that we need 
is shining through. 

' In the second half of the 1970s our 
manufacturing exports grew by a com- 
pound rate of 1.4 per cent a year. In the 
first half of the 1980s that had lifted to 4.5 
per cent per year. In the second half of the 
1980s we had improved the rate to nearly 
13 per cent per year. Growth over the past 
two years is the strongest yet, at an aver- 
age rate of 24 per cent per year. This has 
contributed to recent balance-of- 
payments figures, showing that the bal- 
ance of our merchandise trade has been in 
surplus for nine of the last 12 months and 
that exports were at a record level of 
$4452 million in February. 

By comparison with this encouraging 
progress in manufacturing exports, our 
agricultural exports have stalled. In the 
second half of the 1970s our agricultural 
exports grew by nearly 9 per cent per year. 
By contrast, in the 1980s, despite the large 
productivity gains of our farmers, they 
have been stagnant. 

A large part of the reason is clear: 
agriculture, as you all know, stands out as 
a.dishonourable exception to the general 
commitment by advanced countries to 
liberal trade. 

The combined farm subsidies of the 
EC, and to a lesser extent the US and 
Japan, have recently averaged more than 
$300 billion a year for a sector that pro- 
duces about 3 per cent of their [gross dom- 
estic product]. But this direct cost on their 
consumers, manufactures and service 
industries does not stop there. A bloated, 
subsidised agricultural sector restrains the 
standards of living in the advanced 
countries — and blocks development and 
trade expansion in developing countries, 
and in primary exporting countries, like 
Australia. That is a pernicious syndrome 
that we must all work to reverse. 

I do not pretend that Australia is any- 
where near the end of our reform path or 
that our achievements to date are unique 
in the region. But I do say this. Given the 
magnitude of the reform task that lies 
ahead of us, we have made significant 
progress. Australia is entitled, therefore, 
to expect that economically developed 
countries of our region, such as Japan and 
Korea, will examine their own practices 
in agricultural protection and join with us 
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in pressing the EC and United States, in 
order of priority, to cease their export sub- 
sidies and wind back import restrictions. 

Failure to secure commitment to real 
reform in these areas will not only jeop- 
ardise the potential benefits that we know 
will flow from the successful conclusion 
of the Uruguay Round, it will also cripple 
the ability of the world trading system to 
continue to provide the engine for further 
economic growth. Significantly, whilst 
we will all suffer, those countries least 
down the path of economic development 
will be damaged the most. 


Low inflation 


The excellent resource publication you 
have received as participants in this con- 
ference highlights the benefit to individ- 
ual countries in our region and elsewhere 
of low inflation. 

For over 20 years Australia has in 
comparison with its trading partners been 
a high-inflation country. This factor has 
undermined our exporters’ 
competitiveness and has warped the 
investment decisions of our business 
people and foreign investors. 

We are now breaking through to be an 
economy of comparatively low inflation 
with a rate that at 6.9 per cent is below the 
[Organisation for Economic and Cooper- 
ation and Development] average and is 
trending substantially lower. The initiat- 
ives announced on 12 March will 
strengthen that downwards trend, bring- 
ing commensurate falls in interest rates. 

With these economic foundations in 
place and the unique success of the 
Accord in our approach to industrial 
relations, we will see the continued natu- 
ral growth in our manufacturing and ser- 
vice areas coupled with continued 
performance of minerals development 
and exports. 

I have focused on the changes we are 
making in Australia with, on the basis of 
the evidence, I believe, some justifiable 
pride in our achievements while acknowl- 
edging the process cannot stop. 

Change is occurring in our regional 
partners and in the 12 March statement 
we acknowledged that with the decision 
to freeze preferential tariff levels for 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Korea and Tai- 





wan in this way we have preserved their 
positions whilst our general tariff levels 
move down to meet their present levels 
before both move to five per cent. 

It would be remiss of me to fail to rec- 
ognise the very real changes that have 
occurred elsewhere in our region. They 
have complemented our moves and stand 
to benefit our entire region. To mention 
all the countries or all the changes would 
take too long and would duplicate much 
of the program content of the conference. 

In our early meetings, the then Prime 
Minister of Japan, Mr Nakasone, and I 
focused on the need for the multilateral 
trade negotiations, which was later 
launched as the Uruguay Round, to deal 
effectively with agriculture for the first 
time. We are getting closer but we are not 
there yet. 

Certainly we recognise the import- 
ance of Japan’s step, after many and 
sometimes difficult discussions at many 
levels, including Prime Ministerial, to 
remove quotas from beef imports. 

Japan has also taken the less glamor- 
ous but equally important steps of 
addressing inadequacies in its anti-trust 
laws and regulations inhibiting new entry 
of business. Protective restrictions on new 
shopping-centre developments are to be 
revised. Since 1989 Japan has been the 
world’s leading foreign-aid donor and has 
kept approximately 80 per cent of that aid 
untied. 

In Korea there has been significant 
reform of financial markets and structural 
reforms in the ownership and manage- 
ment of the large corporate groups. 

Indonesia has significantly removed 
restrictions on foreign investment pro- 
jects, liberalised the financial sector, 
reduced maritime-transport regulation, 
moved to a tariff basis for protection from 
quantitative restrictions and reduced 
some tariff levels, and has started a pro- 
gram of improving the efficiency of its 
state enterprises that are involved in so 
many of the sectors of its economy. 


Mutual benefit 


The striking similarity of the economic 
reform processes throughout our region 
are indicative of the potential we have in 
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the last decade of the 20th century for 
closer economic cooperation for our 
mutual benefit. By our continuing to 
work together, recognising differences 
where they occur and drawing upon our 
divergent experiences to address the 
problems we will undoubtedly face, we 
can ensure that the powerful growth con- 
tinues in East Asia, it spreads to more 
countries, including Australia, and that it. 
brings prosperity to all of our peoples. . 

The unique opportunity we have to 
work together for our future is clearly 
demonstrated in the Asia-Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation process. 

This flexible, dynamic process will 
further facilitate our ability to develop 
individually and as a region. The APEC 
process is evolving in a way which comp- 
lements existing regional and multilateral 
structures. I hope it will soon be extended 
to include the People’s Republic of 
China, Taiwan and Hong Kong and soon 
thereafter other regional partners. 

APEC participants now account for 
46 per cent of world production and one- 
third of world trade. Our region is one of 
high growth, rising productivity and 
intensive trade and investment 
interaction. 

The underlying forces which gave rise 
to APEC will intensify in the coming dec- 
ade as the focus of world production and 
trade shifts increasingly towards the 
Pacific and as the Asia-Pacific economies 
play a more active role in world affairs. 

The crucial interest for Asia-Pacific 
economies is in developing a framework 
of support for, and commitment to, 
liberalising international trade and econ- 
omic policies. My Government has com- 
mitted Australia irrevocably to this 
course. 

Cooperation in trade, investment, 
human-resources development, and in 
specific sectors such as energy and tour- 
ism, can bring benefit to all APEC 
countries. Even in the collection and 
sharing of trade and investment data, 
there is much to be done. 

Work on trade promotion within 
APEC, for example, has led to an import- 
ant proposal by Singapore for the elec- 
tronic exchange of a wide range of trade 
and industrial information among APEC 
economies, based on the Singapore Trade 
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Development Board’s Globalised Infor- 
mation Network. 

APEC has a complementary relation- 
ship with the Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation Conference (PECC) and the 
involvement of the business and research 
sectors, alongside officials, in identifying 
practical opportunities for economic 
cooperation within its various task forces 
and forums. PECC’s work on fisheries 
and the regional outlook, for example, 
feed directly into the APEC process. 

In the area of energy, to take another 
example, the countries of the region face 
a number of common issues and chal- 
lenges. In cooperation with PECC’s Min- 
erals and Energy Forum, APEC has a 
promising work program. Work in train 
on specific areas includes study of energy 
supply and demand in the region; energy 
conservation and efficiency; clean-coal 
technology; and research and develop- 
ment and technology transfer. 

Significant progress has already been 
made on steps to improve energy data in 
the region. Ultimately, this work is likely 
to lead to improved forecasts, with major 
benefits in planning energy infrastructure 
required to meet rapidly growing energy 
demands in the region. The energy pro- 
ject has an important and practical focus 
on environmental issues. 

The participants in APEC start from 
the fundamental commitment to 
strengthening the open multilateral 
trading system. APEC members must 
hold fast to that commitment and take the 
steps that are necessary to push it forward 
at the national and regional level. 


Seoul meeting 


I am pleased that non-discriminatory 
regional trade liberalisation is on the 
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agenda for detailed consideration at the 
next ministerial-level meeting in Seoul 
later this year. 

APEC’s work is being built upon 
foundations laid in PECC, in the Pacific 
Basin Economic Council of business 
leaders, and in the Pacific Trade and 
Development Conference Series. The 
meshing of academic, business and gov- 
ernment resources to define the problems 
we face, and to find the solutions, is 
essential. 

All these bodies engage in the vital 
and productive processes of exchanging 
ideas and experiences and identifying 
opportunities for the future. In this, the 
work of economists here tonight has done 
much to build the intellectual basis for 
Pacific Economic Cooperation. 

The Australian National University 
has played a central and valued role in 
these endeavours. 

Tonight I would like to announce a 
modest initiative to strengthen further 
the intellectual sinews of Pacific econ- 
omic cooperation. Economists through 
the region are familiar with the Journal of 
Asia-Pacific Economic Literature, which 
has been produced at the Australian 
National University for several years. I 
am pleased to inform you that the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau is developing a program to 
distribute the journal through the APEC 
countries. 

I congratulate economists in the 
Research School of Pacific Studies, and 
Ernst and Young, for organising this con- 
ference. The information and analysis 
you have assembled will contribute to 
enhancing Australia’s performance in 
Asia and the Pacific. I wish you well in 
your consideration of the issues facing 
our region. 





Australia and America — Pacific 
partners in the 90s 
Address by Mr Richard Woolcott, Secretary, Department 


of Foreign Affairs and Trade, to the American-Australian 
Association, New York, 1 April 


The unusual combination of April Fool’s 
Day and Easter Monday is hardly an ideal 
occasion for a serious speech. But I am 
delighted that, notwithstanding my 
uneasiness about the date, so many 
prominent Americans and Australians 
have been able to attend this function. 

Let me start by saying what a pleasure 
it is to be back in this great city of New 
York and to have the opportunity to 
address this Association which has, over 
several decades, done so much to nourish 
the relationship between Australia and 
the United States. 

Today I intend to speak about cooper- 
ation between Australia and America, in 
the dramatically changing world of the 
90s, especially our cooperation in that 
region of great opportunity for both 
countries in this decade; the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

Ten days ago I spent several days in 
Washington discussing our relations with 
the United States with a wide range of 
senior Administration officials and our 
shared interest in the Asia-Pacific region 
in the 90s. Before turning to that region, 
however, I want to affirm that I found our 
overall bilateral relationship in good 
shape; in fact, I would say in robust 
health. Most recently, this has been 
reinforced by Australia’s prompt commit- 
ment — relatively modest but appropriate 
and warmly welcomed — to the 
multinational force in the Gulf, led by the 
United States; and through our cooper- 
ation in the highly successful reversal of 
Saddam Hussein’s flagrant and brutal 
aggression against Kuwait. 

There are some concerns, such as the 
adverse effects on Australia of certain 
American trade policies —- especially the 
Export Enhancement Program — about 
which Bob Hawke recently wrote to 
President Bush. And there are some dif- 
ferences of emphasis, usually minor, on 
our approach to several current issues, 
such as our attitude to how an Asia- 
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Pacific regional security dialogue might 
evolve in the post-Cold War period, what 
should be the next steps towards a com- 
prehensive settlement in Cambodia, and 
how best to protect the environment in 
Antarctica. 

Differences of opinion on some issues 
are quite natural in a situation in which 
Australia pursues an independent foreign 
policy within the frame work of the 
American alliance. But even in these 
cases, we share the same broad objectives 
and our differences relate, essentially to 
the best way to achieve those objectives. 
As I said, the overall state of our bilateral 
relations is excellent. 

I would like to turn now to the region 
which we share — the Asia Pacific region 
-— and to our interests there and the chal- 
lenges which face our two countries. For 
there are challenges; there is some uncer- 
tainty; there is a task ahead for both of us 
in this region in which both Australia and 
the United States have vital interests and a 
great stake. 

For Australia, our geography is com- 
pelling. We are a country of the Asia 
Pacific area. We recognise the opportun- 
ities presented by our geography; and we 
realise that, both for our strategic interests 
and for our economic welfare, we must 
concentrate on developing our role as an 
active participant in the Asia Pacific com- 
munity of nations. 

In economic terms, 70 per cent of 
Australia’s exports and 66 per cent of our 
imports are directed to, or sourced from, 
our Asia Pacific neighbours, and indeed 
in absolute terms we are trading there 
more than we have ever done. Almost one 
half of all foreign investment in Australia 
comes from the region, and 59 per cent of 
all Australian investment is directed 
there. 

For its part, the United States has 
long-standing and wide-ranging commer- 
cial and security interests in the region. 
Its security influence, underpinned by its 
alliances, including with Australia, and its 
military presence in Japan, the Republic 
of Korea and the Philippines, has contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the economic 
development of the region. And that in 
turn has fed into the growing economic 
relationship between the United States 
and the region. It is axiomatic that stab- 
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ility is the handmaiden of economic 
growth and development. 

In recent years, United States econ- 
omic links to the Asia Pacific have 
expanded dramatically. It is not widely 
realized that since 1982, United States 
trade with the region has doubled to the 
point where United States trade across the 
Pacific is now one and a half times United 
States trans-Atlantic trade. The future for 
the United States is to be as much an Asia 
Pacific power as an Atlantic power. 

Given that Australian and American 
interests in the Asia Pacific are of the 
greatest importance for both countries, I 
would like to say something about the 
regional security and economic environ- 
ments in which we operate. 

I have recently attended two confer- 
ences which focussed on the Asia-Pacific 
region, recognising that it is the fastest 
growing and most economically dynamic 
region in the world today. 

These Conferences were the 19th 
Williamsburg Conference in Sydney, at 
the end of February and a major confer- 
ence on “ASEAN and the World Econ- 
omies” in Bali, in March, sponsored by 
the Asia Society and the Indonesian 
Centre for Strategic and International 
Studies. At these two prestigious gather- 
ings I identified a number of important 
themes which are relevant to any assess- 
ment of developments in the Asia-Pacific 
region in the 90s. 

The historic developments since 1945 
~ the end of the cold war, the attendant 
collapse of socialist systems in Eastern 
Europe, the reunification of Germany 
and the consequent recession of the Sov- 
iet threat -~- were acknowledged as the 
global background to developments in the 
region. 

A major topic at these meeting was the 
role United States might play in any new 
world arrangements in the post-Gulf War 
situation. There was a general feeling 
that, while the United States would not be 
prepared, as the single remaining super- 
power, to play the role of global police- 
man, it would wish to continue to seek to 
influence developments, especially in 
areas in which its interests were involved. 

Third, there was a general acceptance 
that the situation in Asia and the Pacific 
-` was quite different from that in Europe. 
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In Europe a single ideological fault-line 
divided the continent. In Asia and the 
Pacific there are, on the other hand, a 
multiplicity of unresolved issues and 
tensions. 


Fourth, it was generally agreed that 
the relationship between the United 
States and Japan would be a cornerstone 
of stability in the 1990s. This meant that it 
was important to resolve satisfactorily the 
trade issues between Japan and the 
United States and that they should 
co-operate closely on both the Uruguay 
Round and in APEC. 


Fifth,it was acknowledged that the 
Soviet Union was in a state of turmoil. 
The goal of economic reform was proving 
increasingly elusive and the Soviet Union 
was going through a period of consider- 
able political and economic turbulence. 

Sixth, participants in those meetings 
felt there was also a question-mark over 
the future direction of China, where the 
leadership was seeking to consolidate its 
authority after the Tiananmen Square 
incident and seeking to resume its move- 
ment towards a more market oriented 
economy. 

Seventh, it was agreed that the Asia- 
Pacific region and, in particular the 
ASEAN countries and those in the north- 
west Pacific, were experiencing an econ- 
omic upsurge. This region had become 
the most exciting and economically 
dynamic part of the world. 

Eighthly, it was widely recognised 
that ASEAN itself had proved a highly 
successful and stable sub-regional organ- 
isation, which would continue to exercise 
a major influence on events within and 
beyond the region. 


Nineth, there was a consensus at both 
meetings that the successful launching of 
a wider regional consultative forum, in 
the form of APEC, was a development of 
major importance which could give the 
region a stronger collective voice in set- 
ting the international economic agenda. 


Tenth, while I do not wish to sound 
immodest, I found it gratifying to note at 
these two meetings that Australia is rec- 
ognised by the countries of the region and 
by other countries, including the United 
States, as an involved and innovative par- 
ticipant in regional affairs. 





The Region’s Economic Dynamism 


I would like to focus now in more detail 
on the economic dynamism of the Asia 
Pacific region in which both our 
countries are directly involved. 

The link between security and econ- 
omic progress is clear and close. At its 
most elementary, a positive security out- 
look in a country or region will provide an 
encouraging environment for invest- 
ment, for trade and for economic devel- 
opment. And looking at the link from the 
other side, solid economic progress is a 
central ingredient of strategic stability. 

If there is a single unifying element in 
the diversity of Asia, it is probably the 
wish to consolidate the economic pro- 
gress which now characterises almost 
every country in the region. It is difficult 
to overstate the economic achievements 
of the region. For several years now the 
economies of the Western Pacific rim 
have been amongst the fastest growing in 
the world. Countries throughout the 
region have shown that, with effective 
economic management, and particularly 
with outward-looking policies ready to 
adapt to change, solid rates of growth can 
be achieved. And the economic 
complementarities within the region 
have given rise to a high degree of inter- 
dependence over the last decade. For 
example, the proportion of their total 
trade that Asia Pacific economies conduct 
with each other has increased from just 
over 50 percent to 65 percent. 

Rapid economic growth has been 
associated with two factors; structural 
changes in the region; and with a south- 
ward march of industrialisation. The 
comparative advantage of countries has 
shifted greatly as they have developed and 
the way has been opened for less devel- 
oped countries like, say, Indonesia to 
move into areas in which the more devel- 
oped economies are no longer competi- 
tive. That has opened up a promising path 
for the countries of Southeast Asia and 
holds the prospect of steady progress and 
‘ growth. 

But as much as any other group of 
small and medium sized economies — 
and indeed perhaps more than most — 
the countries of the Asia Pacific have 
relied on the relatively open international 
economic system to provide some assur- 
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ance of access to markets to underpin 
their continuing economic growth. That 
is why a positive outcome to the Uruguay 
Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
— an outcome which consolidates and 
extends that multilateral system — will be 
an important objective for the countries of 
the region, including, of course, Australia 
and the United States. 

As you will know these negotiations 
have recommenced after the break-down 
last December but work on the most diffi- 
cult issues awaits a decision the US Con- 
gress must take by the end of May of an 
extension of the Administration’s nego- 
tiating mandate. We hope for a favourable 
decision which will be clear evidence of 
US commitment to the multilateral 
trading system. Moreover, a favourable 
outcome to the Round itself will, we 
hope, allow the dismantling of the 
extremely damaging trans-Atlantic sub- 
sidy war that severley damages the trading 
interests of non-subsidising agricultural 
exporters like Australia. 

It was against this broad background 
of economic dynamism, growing interde- 
pendence and the importance to the 
region of the multilateral system, that the 
Prime Minister of Australia, Bob Hawke, 
called in January 1989 for the develop- 
ment of an organised form of regional 
economic cooperation. The Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation process — or 
APEC as it has became — which groups 
together Australia, the United States, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, New Zea- 
land, Canada and the countries of 
ASEAN, is now well established. 


APEC has held two Ministerial-level 
meetings and another is scheduled for 
October in Seoul. A wide-ranging pro- 
gram of specific work projects has been 
started, designed to strengthen practical 
cooperation and to foster consultation 
among policy advisers. Guided by its basic 
principle that cooperation should aim at 
strengthening the open multilateral 
trading system, APEC has played a con- 
structive role in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations. And a start has been made 
on the complex issue of regional non- 
discriminatory trade liberalisation, with 
the aim of strengthening the gains from 
the region’s economic strength and 
interdependence. : 
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What are the prospects for APEC in 
which both Australia and the United 
Staes are actively engaged? My view is 
that the signs are positive. APEC has 
already established itself as an iniportant 
consultative economic forum and as a 
focus for regional economic diplomacy. 
And the underlying forces which gave 
rise to APEC are likely to intensify over 
the next decade as the focus of world pro- 
duction and trade shifts increasingly to 
the Asia Pacific. 

The role which APEC plays is likely 
to grow rather than diminish. The scope 
for extending practical cooperation is 
great; the contribution APEC can make 
to providing a voice for an increasingly 
powerful Asia Pacific region in inter- 
national economic forums is considerable 
and there is a very useful purpose to be 
served in managing regional interdepen- 
dence by identifying difficulties and 
antagonisms before they develop into 
disputes. 

Less than a month ago, on 12 March, 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke made a major 
statement on the challenges facing Aus- 
tralia and on the future direction of our 
economic policy designed to meet 
effectively those challenges. This state- 
ment is very relevant to our future role in 
the Asia-Pacific region because, like his 
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APEC initiative to which I have already 
referred, it is based on the belief that Aus- 
tralia, as a trading nation, must link itself 
more closely with the dynamic economies 
of South East Asia and the Western 
Pacific, and that we must build an inter- 
nationally more competitive Australia. 

On that occasion Mr Hawke said this 
increasingly competitive world of five and 
a half billion people, did not owe, and will 
not give, 17 million Australians an easy 
prosperity. He announced a series of 
measures — including substantial tariff 
cuts and reduced wholesale sales taxes for 
business —— with the aim of increasing 
Australia’s exports of manufactured 
goods and services and substituting more 
quality Australian production for imports 
with the overriding objective of building a 
more competitive Australia. I can assure 
American business leaders here here 
today that this thrust will continue into 
the ’90s. 

To conclude, it has been said very 
often, by many speakers, on both sides of 
the Pacific, but it bears regular repetition. 
We Australians and Americans share 
many fundamental values and important 
interests, globally and in the Pacific. We 
are friends and allies and we seek to be 
constructive participants and partners i in 
the Asia Pacific region. © 


The role of the Asia 
Development Bank 
Speech by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 


Development, Neal Blewett, to the annual meeting of the 
Asia Development Bank in Vancouver, Canada, 


on 26 April 


At the outset, may I welcome our newest 
members, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and the Republic of Turkey. 
Australia warmly welcomes the addition 
they make to the wide range of countries 
cooperating as members of the bank. We 
also welcome the Federated States of 
Micronesia to our constituency, and join 
in supporting Nauru’s application for 
membership. 

Australia has been, and continues to 
be, a strong supporter of the ADB. [The 
bank] has a distinctive and valuable role in 
the Asia-Pacific region, which still con- 
tains the majority of the world’s poor, 
despite the remarkable economic growth 
and consequent reductions in poverty 
levels that have been achieved by many 
countries of the region during the bank’s 
existence. 

The bank can justifiably claim that it 
has played a significant role in the dyna- 
mism of the Asia-Pacific region. The 
bank must continue to be well supported 
as part of the international effort to con- 
tinue that progress. 

The bank’s role should not be a static 
one, but needs to evolve as circumstances 
change and lessons are learned. We are 
confident that President Tarumizu is 
guiding the bank in the right direction, 
and would encourage the further devel- 
opment of the cooperative relationship 
between management and the cxecutive 
board. In a decade as fluid as the 1990s, 
creative responses to the challenges of 
development will demand imagination 
and vision which can only flourish in such 
a climate. 

Major events have occurred in recent 
months which will impact on global capi- 
tal flows. 

After the decisive action undertaken 
in accordance with the United Nations 
resolutions to liberate Kuwait from mili- 
tary annexation by Iraq, there are the new 
demands posed by the rebuilding of 
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Kuwait and the consequential economic 
impacts of the Gulf conflict. 

At the same time, momentous efforts 
in the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe to liberalise their long-repressed 
economies will require the support of 
financial inputs on a major scale. 

These developments in the Middle 
East and in Eastern Europe will add sig- 
nificantly to the demand for scarce finan- 
cial and other resources. At least in the 
near term, they will tighten the con- 
straints on official and commercial flows 
of capital to other developing regions, 
including Asia and the Pacific. 

It is imperative that all those rep- 
resented here — industrial and develop- 
ing countries alike, and the multilateral 
banks — respond constructively to these 
constraints. 

Fortunately, it has become well 
understood in such a gathering as this that 
industrial countries can make an enor- 
mous contribution to sustainable econ- 
omic growth in developing countries, and 
to alleviating poverty, by dismantling 
their tariff and non-tariff trade barriers. 
There is a growing understanding among 
governments — and increasingly among 
their electors — that the expansion of 
subsidies and the growth of non- 
transparent measures of protection that 
have taken place in the industrial world 
since the 1970s impose burdens on the 
trade and incomes of developing 
countries that are scarcely offset by all the 
official development assistance which 
flows from industrial to developing 
countries. With the wider spread of that 
knowledge, and knowledge of the costs 
which their trade distortions impose on 
the industrial countries themselves, I 
hope we shall see a progressive removal of 
the domestic political constraints on the 
reform of industrial countries’ agricul- 
tural and trade policies. 

Accordingly, I strongly urge the par- 
ticipants in this meeting to continue their 
efforts to revive the Uruguay Round 
negotiations, and to work constructively 
in the GATT to reduce tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to international trade, and 
particularly trade in commodities. 

At the same time, sustained flows of 
foreign assistance will continue to be 
important in promoting growth in the 
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Asia-Pacific region. The liberalisation 
and growth of trade and sustained flows of 
aid can and should go together. To 
suggest, as some do, that there must be a 
choice between aid and trade is to create a 
false dichotomy. Developing countries 
need both trade and aid as parts of a suc- 
cessful international development policy. 

The constraints on official and com- 
mercial flows of capital to which I 
referred earlier have consequences for the 
developing countries which are borrow- 
ing members of this bank. They must 
adjust their economic and social policies 
—- perhaps more quickly than they would 
like —- with a view to enhancing pro- 
duction and productivity, securing stable 
economic growth, fostering foreign 
investment and technological transfers, 
and removing social inequities, 

Ultimately, the developing countries- 
themselves are responsible for setting the 
right domestic environment to promote 
economic growth and social advancement 
and to reduce poverty. Economic growth 
must be given priority, for without that 
there is little hope of realising the goal of 
greater social equity in development. 

International agencies and bilateral 
donors play a necessary supportive role in 
the development process, but the dom- 
estic policy environment will be the criti- 
cal ingredient for success. 

Australia believes that the Asia Devel- 
opment Bank can play an expanded role 
in the development process. But to attract 
support, in a time of unusually tight con- 
straint on the availability of official capital 
flows, the bank must clearly demonstrate 
the effectiveness of all its activities. 

Post-evalulation of the bank’s lending 
is a critical element here. Such evaluation 
must be systematic, independent and 
transparent, enabling the performance of 
the bank to be reliably monitored and 
compared. 

In addition to public accountability, 
post-evaluation is essential for avoiding 
the repetition of past mistakes, and for 
drawing lessons about the design and 
implementation of new projects. Beyond 
that, an intelligent assessment of past 
experiences should enable new opportun- 
ities to be identified to deal with the 
changing needs of developing countries, 
and provoke imaginative policy dialogue 
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to impact on the strategic thinking of the 
bank. 

Australia welcomes the initiatives 
being taken by the bank in developing a 
more strategic and longer-term perspec- 
tive, both in its formulation of country 
strategies for its operations and in the 
organisation of its own resources. 

By establishing a more clearly defined 
operational strategy for each of its bor- 
rowing members, the bank will be better 
placed to apply its various lending instru- 
ments to serve development needs. These 
strategies should be fully agreed with 
each member country. The bank’s role in 
the development process is further 
enhanced by ensuring that sufficient 
domestic resources are committeed along 
with ADB funds; that private-sector 
investment is encouraged; and that 
executing agencies working with the 
bank fully understand the development 
objectives being pursued. 

The move by the bank to establish a 
more coherent and integrated approach 
towards the strategic planning of its own 
activities is one which we strongly sup- 
port. A more focused strategic approach 
can be expected to bear fruit both in add- 
ing to the effectiveness of the bank’s oper- 
ations and in improving its budgeting. 

It is highly desirable that the strategic 
group which is being considered should 
have appropriate authority and status 
within the bank. It should be responsible 
to the president, but the board of directors 
should also be closely involved in its 
work. 

However, the search for a more effec- 
tive strategic approach involves more 
than the establishment of a unit tasked 
with strategic thinking. It is one of the. 
reasons why Australia has been suggest- 
ing that it would be timely to review the 
whole of the organisational structure of 
the bank. In a decade in which the assess- 
ment and revitalisation of multilateral 
agencies, from the United Nations down, 
will be high on the international agenda, 
the bank cannot afford to be laggard. 

The bank has been playing a construc- 
tive role in private-sector development in 
the region. In addition to the financial 
support — both through development- 
finance institutions and, more recently, 
directly through loans and equity invest- 


ments — the bank has been able to help a 
number of members improve the business 
environment for the private sector. The 
business environment has been improved 
where members have implemented 
macro-economic and structural reforms, 
removed barriers to domestic and foreign 
investment, improved financial adminis- 
tration and strengthened capital markets. 

Nevertheless, much more can be 
done. The bank can support privatisation 
or other reforms to improve the efficiency 
of state enterprises. It can help to explore 
the scope for private-sector involvement 
in the provision of infrastructure and 
social services. The bank could also do 
more to attract commercial cofinancing, 
ensuring that it acts as a catalyst for, and 
not a replacement of, commercial capital. 

Australia believes the performance of 
some of the development-finance 
institutions in countries in the region can 
be improved. The bank can, through its 
technical-assistance programs, help to 
improve their administration and, if it 
continues lending to them, it must inten- 
sify the effort through policy dialogue to 
improve financial-sector policies. 

More also needs to be done to advance 
the bank’s role in Pacific island develop- 
ing member countries. We are pleased 
that the bank recognises the unique 
characteristics of these countries and the 
special problems that remain to be 
addressed. We have welcomed the rec- 
ommendations of the task force on the 
role of the South Pacific regional office, 
and we urge the president to implement 
those recommendation as a matter of 
priority. 

We look forward to seeing, on a firm 
timetable, the office’s responsibilities and 
functions being enhanced and its staff 
further strengthened with high-quality 
people. 

That should allow the office to take a 
leading role in developing the country 
strategies which are vital for each Pacific 
island country, and to play an active part 
in improving donor coordination in the 
Pacific. Australia has encouraged the 
establishment of a Pacific fund to be 
made available to the South Pacific 
regional office. We hope to see sound pro- 
posals for its use put forward by manage- 
ment as a matter of urgency, so as to 
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provide the office with an additional 
financial mechanism for meeting the par- 
ticular and agreed needs of Pacific island 
countries. 


Our comments on the need to devise 
focused development strategies and to 
improve donor coordination apply with 
equal force to the bank’s relationships 
with Papua New Guinea. That country is 
facing considerable challenges and will 
require for some time the strong support 
of multilateral agencies, including par- 
ticularly the ADB. 


We would hope that, in considering 
lending to China, the bank would at least 
adopt an approach comparable with that 
followed by the World Bank. We look for- 
ward to a time when good governance and 
respect for human rights will mean that 
the only constraints on lending to any 
member country would derive simply 
from the charter of the bank alone. 


We look forward to participating with 
other donors — including, we hope, some 
new donors — in an appropriate replen- 
ishment of the Asian Development Fund. 
Collectively, we have a responsibility to 
ensure that ADF VI responds generously 
to the poorer countries in the region. The 
replenishment needs to be aware of the 
evolving situation in Indo-China and 
should contain the opportunity for eli- 
gible countries in the area to have access 
to loans during the repenishment period. 
We support, too, the principle of India 
and China having some access to the 
ADF, but recognise the need for effective 
policy dialogue on this matter, and the 
inevitability of some constraints on this 
access, given the financial resources of 
the fund. For our part, against a back- 
ground of continuing budget restraint 
and pressure within our aid program, 
Australia aims to take part in a replenish- 
ment which is sufficient to fulfil those 
purposes. 


We are pleased to note the important 
changes that are occurring in the person- 
nel policies of the bank, aimed at upgrad- 
ing staff qualities in the bank through 
providing more open and transparent 
opportunities for advancement. 


We particularly welcome the estab- 
lishment of the Arbitration Tribunal and 
believe that it will enhance the standing 
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of the bank as an employer of staff from 
many countries. 

In these remarks I have commented 
on a wide range of matters, but with a 
common objective. I am confident that 
the bank can continue to develop and 


Senctor Evans launches first 
book on the Guif war 


Address on 11 April at the National Press Club by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 


Evans, at the launching of the book 43 Days — 
The Gulf War 


Ian Bickerton, Michael Pearson, Eric 
Beecher’s Text Publishing and the ABC 
have put together, with remarkable speed, 
a very useful chronicle of the Gulf war. 
The most immediate impression one gets 
on picking it up is of first-class production 
values: the outstanding printing and lay- 
out, combined with excellent, digestible 
maps, graphic photographs, and a good 
index and bibliography, are a real tribute 
to all those responsible and to Australian 
publishing in general, and I warmly con- 
gratulate everyone concerned. 

But the book is very far from being a 
celebration of war. Rather, it is a sober 
and thought-provoking record of events 
whose full implications are even now still 
unfolding. 

What the authors have produced is 
really a fascinating hybrid — part histori- 
cal record, part media collage and part 
conventional book. This technique has 
worked well, especially in recalling and 
juxtaposing some of the vivid images of 
the conflict. It is also refreshing to read 
the book’s crisp factual account of events 
as they unfolded. The thread of these 
events was easily lost in the plethora of 
information pouring in during the crisis, 
and this does help us piece together again 
what was an extraordinarily complex 
mosaic. 

I should also say that given the critical 
role the media (not least pay television!) 
played in shaping perceptions, not just 
among the public at large but also among 
decision makers and opinion leaders, the 


refine its policies, can keep improving its 
quality as an institution, and can continue 
as a key contributor to development in the 
Asian and Pacific region. These are high 
goals, but they are realisable ones. i 





attention given in 43 Days on the report- 
age of the war is of particular interest and 
value. 

While the book has very successfully 
captured the immediacy of the events it 
covers, from my particular perspective I 
have to say that there are a few aspects of 
it with which I do take issue. 

First, there is relatively cursory treat- 
ment of the central role played by the UN 
Security Council in the crisis. What made 
this war, of all wars, distinctive was above 
all the framework provided by the 
collective-security provisions of the UN 
Charter and the resolutions adopted by 
the Security Council. It was really only 
this which made it possible for countries 
like Australia to participate in the 
response to Iraq’s aggression. 

It would I think have been useful, in a 
volume of record of this kind, to have 
included the full texts of all the relevant 
UN Resolutions on the crisis: these were 
not only crucial in determining the 
course of events, but the diplomatic 
craftsmanship which went into them is 
simply not done justice by mere 
summaries. 

Secondly, the limited coverage of the 
role and significance of the UN is paral- 
leled by what I think is an undue focus on 
the US-Iraq axis of the crisis. This may be 
due in part to the fact that the book is 
essentially about the period from 17 Jan- 
uary to 28 February, i.e., after the 
coalition — which was unquestionably 
dominated militarily by the US — 
launched its military action to eject Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. 

But we should not forget the remark- 
able tide of international condemnation 
of Iraq’s actions which was sustained in 
the months leading up to 17 January, and 
the way in which so many countries — 38 
in all — did in the event participate 
directly or indirectly in the military 
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action. It was, again, the leadership of the 
United States — political as well as mili- 
tary — that put that coalition together. 
But putting it together and keeping it 
together was a triumph not for unilateral 
intimidation, but rather for multilateral 
diplomacy. 

Thirdly, Michael McKinley [a con- 
tributor to the book] will not be surprised 
to hear that I take serious issue with his 
analysis of “The Battle” itself in Chapter 
9, in particular his characterisation of it is 
as in effect a turkey shoot — one in which 
“the coalition pursued an obvious advan- 
tage to the point of massacre”. I have to 
remind him that he did not think that the 
coalition advantage was quite so obvious 
when he penned a piece for the New Left 
Review four weeks into the 43 days, but 
which was published only in the March 
issue — after the war was over. This 
described in loving detail the utter and 
complete incompetence of the US mili- 
tary machine, the way in which it was lost 
for a strategy other than bombing, and the 
anxiety of the ground-force commanders 
as to whether scores of thousands of air 
sorties could bring them success. Not a 
word about the obvious advantage of the 
coalition, not a word about the inevita- 
bility of massacre, not a word even about 
the inevitability of the allies winning — 
let alone doing so with absolutely mini- 
mal casualties. Yet almost within a fort- 
night the war was over. Some turnaround, 
that turnaround! 

The point of course is that the Iraqis 
were formidable opponents — for all the 
reasons Mr McKinley spells out in fact in 
the first part of his chapter, which seems 
to have been written about the same time 
as the NLR piece. The coalition did have 
a dramatic intelligence advantage, and its 
air superiority did prove crucial — but 
nobody (certainly not anyone to my 
knowledge in the ANU think-tank) 
thought the ground war could be won 
other than with very substantial allied 
casualties. It simply devalues the nature 
of the military achievement to put it down 
in the way that is done here. 

This leads to my fourth concern. It is 
true, of course, that in the very last period 
of the war there was a rout — we don’t 
know, and may never know, how many 
Iraqis were killed in the last two or three 
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days of the war, but certainly there were 
many thousands, and nobody who values 
our common humanity can take any 
pleasure from that. 

What I do find troubling is the impli- 
cation not only in the McKinley chapter 
but in a couple of places elsewhere that 
the coalition pressed home its military 
campaign excessively, resulting in 
unnecessary Iraqi casualties. I think this is 
to quite wrongly attribute responsibility 
for the rout of the Iraqi army. At any one 
of about 20 separate decision points dur- 
ing the crisis — including right up to and 
including its last days — Saddam could 
have saved Iraq’s army from massive 
defeat by getting out of Kuwait. But he 
continued to defy rational calculus and 
refused to withdraw. 

If he had said that he would withdraw 
unconditionally, the international com- 
munity — whatever other agendas may 
have been running in some minds — 
would have had no choice but to, as I said 
constantly throughout the crisis period, 
take yes for an answer. There was simply 
miscalculation after miscalculation by 
Saddam Hussein throughout the course 
of the conflict: miscalculations that the 
coalition would falter; that Western 
opinion would preclude war; that the 
Arab “street” would rise in support of 
Iraq; that the coalition’s nerve would 
crack — and these miscalculations con- 
tinued right up to the last period, when it 
had become supremely obvious that 
nothing could hold back the coalition 
forces. The tragedy is of course that so 
many innocent people paid so dearly for 
the egregious miscalculations of one 
man. 

To return to some pluses, an import- 
ant virtue of this book is that its early 
chapters bring together some very useful 
historical material about a part of the 
world remote and unfamiliar to most Aus- 
tralians. These chapters bring out well 
the profound complexities of the Middle 
East, and are particularly timely contri- 
bution to Australian opinion making. The 
short history of the Kurdish question in 
the book is helpful in understanding just 
how the tragedy now befalling the Kurds 
fleeing Iraq could have occurred. And the 
account of Sunni/Shia divide is equally 
helpful in enhancing our understanding 
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of the fissiparous tendencies inherent in 
Iraq. 

I am not sure that I share all the per- 
spectives offered in the “prognosis” sec- 
tion, but I don’t think it would be fair to 
expect too much by way of detailed 
forward-looking analysis in what is mani- 
festly designed to be a different kind of 
book. 

The Gulf crisis has challenged the 
region and the wider international com- 
munity not only to pay due regard to his- 
torical realities in the Middle East but also 
to take advantage of new dynamics. While 
anti-colonial and anti-Western sentiment 
as well as oil remain firmly in the Middle 
East equation, there are important new 
elements in play: the unprecedented role 
of the UN Security Council and cooper- 
ation between the P5 [the five permanent 
members of the Security Council]; 
greater international commitment to 
achieve progress on the Palestinian/ 
Arab/Israel issue; renewed attention to 
the threat of conventional and non- 
conventional arms proliferation; and the 
beginnings of a serious effort to tackle the 
profound economic inequalities in the 
Middle East. We can all only hope that 
another one of the outcomes of a new 
environment in the Middle East will be 
the recognition and protection of the 
rights of the minorities like the Kurds. 

In highlighting the agenda of unfin- 


The business of the environment: 
obligations and opportunities 


Address by the Ambassador for the Environment, Sir 
Ninian Stephen, to the Australian Institute of Company 
Directors in Melbourne on 29 April 





We have all read, one might say ad 
nauseam, about the global environmental 
problems of the day. We have all heard 
about ozone depletion, the theories and 
mounting evidence of man-made climate 
change, about tropical deforestation, loss 
of biological diversity and so on; that the 
environmental prognosis for the immedi- 
ate future is, all in all, pretty bleak. 
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ished business in the wake of the Gulf 
war, 43 Days bears witness to Benjamin 
Franklin’s adage that “there never was a 
good war, or a bad peace”. The distinctive 
element in the Gulf crisis was that the 
international community gave Saddam 
every opportunity for a peaceful resol- 
ution of the crisis which he stubbornly 
refused to accept. 

In the end there was no sensible 
alternative but to use force to rid Kuwait 
of Iraqi forces. At the outset the sanctions 
strategy and other intensive international 
diplomatic activity were based on the 
premise that we were dealing with some- 
one capable of making a rational calcu- 
lation of costs and benefits. ‘That turned 
out to be a mistaken premise, but it was 
right and proper to proceed on that basis 
and to make every effort to explore 
options for a peaceful resolution to the 
issue. But Saddam was determined to 
settle the score through war, and so it 
was. 

In the very uneven field of “quickie” 
publishing, this volume stands out for 
both the quality of its production and its 
usefulness as a record. As such, for all the 
angst particular bits of it have caused me, 
it does deserve a place in every library in 
the nation, and on the bookshelves of 
everyone with a serious interest in inter- 
national relations, defence and the 
media. | 


What I want to talk about is not so 
much the problems as what is being done 
and can be done about them and what, in 
particular, the role of Australian industry 
and business may be in that immediate 
future. But first some background: as long 
ago as 1983, the United Nations com- 
missioned the then (and now recently 
re-elected) Norwegian Prime Minister, 
Mrs Brundtland, and her commission to 
report on the global environment to a 
special session of the UN General 
Assembly. Many of you will have read the 
report or summaries of it. 

It is both a seminal and also a quite 
radical report in a number of its con- 
clusions and recommendations, It found 
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that economic development almost every- 
where in the world was being carried out 
in an environmentally unsustainable way. 
And it concluded, much to the dismay of 
many environmentalists, that accelerated 
rather than reduced economic develop- 
ment must be encouraged if the global 
environment was to have any chance of 
survival. However, the report contained a 
critical caveat — accelerated growth had 
to be of a fundamentally different pattern 
from that of the past, it had to ensure the 
genuine integration of the environment 
with economic development; or, in words 
which we are all now familiar with in this 
country, it had to be ecologically 
sustainable development. 

The Brundtland report’s logic was, in 
fact, impeccable: chronically poor people 
do increasingly impose ever greater bur- 
dens upon already stressed environments 
and, unless the cycle can be broken, such 
societies tend to finally collapse in upon 
themselves, leading to all manner of 
social and economic distress, political and 
communal chaos. 

Considering its radical tenor, it would 
not have been surprising if at least some of 
the governments to whom the 
Brundtland commission’s report was pre- 
sented felt unable to endorse it. In fact it 
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was unanimously endorsed. The UN then 
moved to convene a major international 
conference to examine the ways in which 
ecologically sustainable development 
could be achieved on the basis of a broad 
agenda projected forward into the 21st 
century. It is this United Nations Confer- 
ence on Environment and Development 
that will take place in Brazil in June 1992. 
Amongst its aims are two international 
conventions, one on global climate 
change and the other on the preservation 
of biodiversity. I returned only a couple of 
weeks ago from the most recent round of 
international preparations for this confer- 
ence. They are already involving ongoing 
negotiations which are amongst the most 
complex and difficult that the inter- 
national community has ever undertaken. 
The Australian Government is playing an 
active part in these negotiations but is 
only too well aware that both the diplo- 
macy and the international law are new 
and that there are few real precedents. 

The environmental problems which 
the international community is now 
attempting to solve are already with us in 
an acute sense; they are, in many cases, 
the subject of scientific validation and 
where they are not are rapidly becoming 
so. The conventions on climate change 
and biological diversity will, if anything, 
come later than needed rather than being 
in place to meet ... future eventualities. 
This means that there is a high sense of 
urgency which should ideally see early 
advances in international law-making — 
potentially involving the gradual creation ` 
of a whole new jurisprudence which rec- 
ognises the common global peril of 
environmental degradation and the corre- 
sponding common interest in global 
solutions. 

However, we cannot yet be by any 
means certain of outcomes at the Brazil 
conference. all that zs certain is that the 
effects of failure of satisfactory outcomes 
could prove disastrous. Brazil is itself a 
poignant reminder of a country strug- 
gling to resolve the awesome contradic- 
tions between, on the one hand, economic 
development and the need to provide for 
ever-growing populations, and, on the 
other, the protection of an environment 
of profound importance to the whole 
human race. We can certainly extend the 
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predicament of Brazil to countries, rap- 
idly developing economically, here in our 
own region of the world. It is worth bear- 
ing in mind, incidentally, that countries 
like Brazil, developing nations, are not for 
a moment prepared simply to forgo for 
their peoples the economic development 
that has brought prosperity to the devel- 
oped nations of the world for the sake of 
combating the threat of man-made cli- 
mate change, particularly as they cor- 
rectly regard it as, very largely, a 
consequence of the developed world’s 
own industrialisation. 

The ideal is, of course, that develop- 
ing nations should pursue an 
environmentally benign route to develop- 
ment, aided in doing so by the countries 
of the developed world. And that the 
developed world, while helping to bring 
this about, should itself adopt practices 
that will ensure both that climate change 
does not overtake us and that the further 
extinction of species is arrested. 

That is the goal to be aimed at 
‘through measures such as conventions on 
climate change and biological diversity, 
with associated funding and technology- 
transfer assistance provided to the devel- 
oping world to help bring it about. But it 
is no easy goal to attain. It requires great 
stores of goodwill and understanding on 
all sides and, perhaps above all, under- 
standing not only by governments but by 
whole populations of the urgent necessity 
for such measures. 

The basic premise underlying all this 
is, I suppose, that it is for us of the 1990s to 
adopt policies that will ensure that there is 
for our grandchildren and succeeding 
generations an environment that provides 
for their needs as well as the present 
environment does for our own needs. In 
whatever ways we approach this concept 
it means the adoption of ecologically 
sustainable development policies both 
globally and nationally. 

There seem to me to be three funda- 
mentals involved: 


First, that very rapid global population 
growth, combined with ever- 
increasing demands for material wel- 
fare, are the basic driving forces 
behind the devastating impact we 
humans are having upon the 
environment. 
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Secondly, that the answer is ecologically 
sustainable development, involving 
continued and, in many cases, acceler- 
ated economic and social 
development. 


Thirdly, that environmentally compatible 
and sensitive technology will often be 
crucial in ensuring that economic 
development is, in fact, ecologically 
sustainable. The overall objective has 
to be a gradual improvement of the 
quality of life for all peoples. 


All this poses a difficult task for gov- 
ernments world-wide as they begin to 
seriously examine the options open to 
them in the face of global environmental 
deterioration, with some very difficult 
decisions to be made, not all of them by 
any means politically palatable. A par- 
ticular handicap is that policy makers are 
faced with the prospect of having to make 
decisions not only on the basis of some- ` 
times inconclusive and often only partly 
elaborated scientific data, but also know- 
ing that they are operating on a totally 
unfamiliar time scale; one in which 
results will only become evident well 
beyond the likely life-span of the govern- 
ment which has to make them. These dif- 
ferences of certainty and of time-scale 
between the task of the policy maker in 
government and that of the scientists 
upon whose advice many decisions on 
environmental matters have to be based 
are as marked as they are. troublesome. 

Despite these difficulties govern- 
ments world-wide are tackling the prob- 
lem. One sign of this was last year’s 
declaration of The Hague, made by the 
leaders of 24 nations of the world, devel- 
oped and developing alike, and which 
forms an outline of a far-reaching new 
charter for international environmental 
law, directed to what is seen as areas of 
particular danger to life on earth and con- 
fronting those dangers by recourse to a 
proposed international authority with 
decision-making powers, effectively 
enforceable, subject always to control by 
the international court of justice. 

Another sign lies in the negotiations 
under the Montreal protocol for greater 
protection for the ozone layer. When the 
contracting parties to that protocol met in 
London in June 1990 there was a quite 
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typical north-south confrontation in the 
early stages of negotiation — confron- 
tation between developed and developing 
nations. But, in the end, there was sub- 
stantial progress towards common ground 
on the broadest scale. A major effort was 
made to involve as many countries as 
possible, particularly developing 
countries, in the negotiated consensus 
leading up to the adoption of new stan- 
dards for control of emission of CFCs, 
reflecting the great urgency for action 
that all acknowledged. There was pre- 
paredness to cooperate with developing 
countries in helping them to deal with the 
problem of depletion of the ozone layer, 
facilitating the transfer of financial 
resources and technology to developing 
countries to help them meet the new and 
necessarily more rigorous emission 
standards. 

These are examples of the way in 
which the environment presents new 
opportunity for future world cooperation 
and not just in overcoming confrontation 
between north and south. Certainly, suc- 
cessful international action on the 
environment must eventually involve 
international standard setting and the 
adoption by all nations of new: inter- 
national legal norms. If negotiations on 
the climate change and biodiversity con- 
ventions can be substantially advanced by 
the time of the Brazil conference next 
year, that will be another and major 
instance of world cooperation and also a 
formidable advance in the field of inter- 
national environmental law-making. 

But the action needed to prevent 
further environmental deterioration is 
going to require more than new inter- 
national law, It will as well call for cooper- 
ative action founded on what seems to be 
now a broad consensus right across the 
world community that the environment 
world-wide is under severe stress and that 
its environmental problems can only be 
overcome by global action, by all con- 
cerned playing their part in practical sol- 
utions. The scenes of environmental 
disaster that the end of authoritarian rule 
in Eastern Europe revealed have helped 
to bring this home. The latest estimate of 
the cost, as much as 200 billion 
deutschmarks by the end of the century, 
just to clean up East Germany alone, is 
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some measure of the environmental disas- 
ter of Eastern Europe. Our own problems 
here in Australia are of a different order 
of magnitude and of a quite different 
nature but they are serious enough. 
Just to take one example, the case of 
the Murray-Darling basin: It is one of our 
most productive agricultural areas, vital 
to our position as an agricultural exporter; 
most of its wealth made possible by land 
clearing and irrigation. Yet the cost we 
are now having to bear in land salination, 
waterlogging and resultant forgone pro- 
duction has been calculated by the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation (CSIRO) at about 
$65 million per annum, with a further 
$37 million per annum cost to down- 
stream domestic, industrial and agricul- 
tural users. I am always sceptical of 
figures of this sort, so apparently depen- 
dent upon assumed market prices and 


“seasonal conditions. However, there 


seems no doubt at all that dryland sali- 
nation, the direct result of native veg- 
etation clearing and replacement by 
Shallow-rooted grasses, legumes and 
grain crops, is a major factor in Australia’s 
land-degradation problems. In all, the 
CSIRO has estimated that some 52 per 
cent of our agricultural and pastoral land 
has, since European settlement, become 
degraded or is in urgent need of 
reclamation. 

Not only all nations but all parts of the 
community, specially in the developed 
world, have to be part of the solution, not 
least corporations, which are coming to 
recognise that economic growth which is 
not produced sustainably cannot amount 
to long-term growth. Last year I led the 
Australian delegation to a regional con- 
ference in Bergen, Norway, of the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe, held 
to provide input to the Brazil conference 
next year and at which the governments 
of all European nations, East and West, 
and North America too, were rep- 
resented. What was unique about that 
conference was that not only govern- 
ments but also non-government organis- 
ations all the way from environmentalists 
and youth, to science, trade unions and 
business sent delegations that enjoyed 
equal standing with the delegations of 
national governments. The outcome 
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marked a new era in cooperation between 


apparently conflicting interests. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce was a major contributor at this con- 
ference and has in consequence produced 
an important and far-sighted document, 
its own “business charter for sustainable 
development”. Let me quote you an 
extract: 

“Business ... shares the view that 
there should be a common goal, not a 
conflict between economic development 
and environmental protection, both now 
and for future generations. Making mar- 
ket forces work in this way to protect and 
improve the quality of the environment 
with the help of performance-based stan- 
dards and judicious use of economic 
instruments in a harmonious regulatory 
framework is one of the greatest chal- 


‘lenges the world faces in the next 
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decade.” 

The international chamber’s “prin- 
ciples for environmental management” 
have now been further elaborated at its 
recent second world industry conference 
on environmental management in 
Rotterdam. Here in Australia, in similar 
vein, the Business Council of Australia 
has actively participated in the debate on 
how ecologically sustainable develop- 
ment can best be achieved and the debate 
about constructive solutions which are 
appropriate for Australia would be very 
much the poorer without the contri- 
bution of bodies such as it. 

And of course, many individual com- 
panies are developing their own initiat- 
ives to protect or restore natural 
environments on which their industries 
depend, some with outstanding success. 
Some have been doing so for years. 
Others have extended their particular 
expertise in environmental management 
to community-based projects such as 
“landcare” and the creation of wetlands 
and wildlife refuges. However, criticism 
levelled at the corporate sector has not, of 
course, in the past, been without justifi- 
cation; the natural environment has been 
regarded as very much an asset to be used 
free of charge, the atmosphere and the 
seas and waterways as endlessly exploit- 
able resources and as cost-free waste- 
disposal systems. But companies are 
generally now increasingly aware of the 
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need for good corporate citizenship, and 
of the wisdom of extending this ethic to 
their operations beyond home base. Cer- 
tainly the community at large is 
environmentally vigilant in ways unparal- 
leled in the past. And, as the International 
Chamber of Commerce itself stresses, 
companies which are not 
environmentally responsible pay major 
financial penalties in the long run. What 
is more, there dre opportunities as well as 
obligations for industry in a more 
environmentally conscious world. It now 
pays to be environmentally responsible in 
business. Environmentally conscious 
consumerism is a fact of life in Australia 
and exporters among you will already be 
well aware of environmental trends in 
overseas markets into which you are 
trading, particularly if these are in Eur- 
ope, North America or Japan. As a major 
trader in primary commodities Australia 
must, of course, try to ensure that moves 
towards cleaner and healthier environ- 
ments in other countries do not become 
yet another excuse for increased trade 
protection on the part of our trading part- 
ners. But, that caution aside, our potential 
is great as a nation trading in clean and 
sustainably yielded food and agricultural 
products, as a producer and processor of 
minerals without irretrievably degrading 
the land and as a developer and provider 
of environmental management and 
expertise —- provided we can quickly 
capitalise on niche opportunities. 

On this last point, I read, for instance, 
that the global market for environment 
management technology is, even now, in 
the vicinity of $500 billion and could 
exceed $1 trillion by the year 2000; and 
much of that market is in effect guaran- 
teed by government insistence on high 
environmental standards, something that 
can reasonably be expected to increase 
still further in the future. This is a market 
in which at present Australia has in some 
areas a degree of competitive advantage 
simply because of what have had to be our 
own technological responses to our own 
severe environmental problems and as 
well from the quality of our research 
establishments; but this advantage will 
not be enduring, it may only continue to 
exist for a few years and must be grasped 
now if it is to be turned to account. 
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For companies in countries where 
long-term strategic planning has long 
been the norm, Japan, for example, pro- 
tection, repair and management of the 
environment is emerging as big business. 
As just one instance, Japan is going ahead 
with the establishment of a global 
environmental technology centre in 
which, not surprisingly, Japanese indus- 
try will play a key role. Then, the 
Singaporeans would like to create some- 
thing similar to serve the rapidly industri- 
alising countries of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN). 
Both these countries recognise Australia’s 
technological capacity in areas of 
environmental management and the 
Singaporeans, long on management, 
design and training experience in the 
region but short on firms with an environ- 
mental technology capacity, are anxious 
actively to collaborate with us. Singapore 


will be host, at the end of June, to the. 


“Enviroworld 91” trade exhibition, in 
conjunction with an international confer- 
ence on solid and hazardous waste man- 
agement. Austrade believes that Australia 
has great expertise to offer its Asian 
neighbours in the field of environmental- 
management products and services which 
can be promoted at fairs such as this by 
companies recognising the available 
opportunities. So too with the Globe 92 
Trade Fair and Conference in Vancouver 
next year, which is seen as another good 
opportunity for the Australian 
environmental-management industry to 
demonstrate its capabilities, not only to 
rapidly industrialising Pacific-rim 
countries but to the North Americans and 
Europeans as well. 

The Department of Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce has, incidentally, 
now produced an impressive preliminary 
listing of those Australian companies with 
an environment-management capacity 
and the Commission for the Future has 
published a useful annotated volume of 
technological innovations for energy 
efficiency. and in May the Environment 
Industry Management Association of 
Australia will be officially launched. 

So, clearly, global environmental 
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problems offer new and profitable oppor- 
tunities as well as involving new obli- 
gations for corporations. And this is surely 
no passing fad. Moreover, any notion that 
old, environmentally damaging industry 
and technology will continue to be mar- 
ketable in developing countries will, I 
believe, prove to be misguided. 


The ideal for which the international 
community must strive is that all 
countries, and particularly those 
countries in the developing world, should 
pursue an environmentally benign route 
to economic wellbeing. New legal and 
regulatory regimes will be one way of 
achieving this but, for the most part, I 
think, it will be by way of incentives, 
codes, market mechanisms and economic 
instruments, technology transfer and 
broad cooperation. However, without the 
assistance of the developed countries, 
including Australia, this ideal will not be 
easily nor quickly achieved. And, in the 
meanwhile, the pace of environmental 
deterioration could well be accelerating 
due to climate change. If we can get it 
right here at home, we will have the cre- 
dentials, just as we already have the poten- 
tial, to assist other countries to better 
manage their environments in relation to 
their urgent need for economic 
development. 


And if we in Australia are to attain 
anything like genuine ecologically 
sustainable development the role of com- 
pany directors is going to be crucial. 
There will be a responsibility, in all pre- 
sent operations and in all plans for future 
projects, to take fully into account 
environmental impacts, and not just as an 
irritating detail but as an integral part of 
company operations, equally important as 
any other. 


Certainly, new environmental 
responsibilities are going to be formi- 
dable, but a sustainable future is one in 
which the dividends can be considerable. 
The challenge to create a better economy 
together with a sound environment will 
be simultaneously one of difficulty and of 
reward. That seems to me to be the chal- 
lenge that now faces us all. E 
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I confess at the outset that, despite the 
confident tone of the blurb circulated for 
this seminar, I have been feeling some 
trepidation about appearing here today. 
The reason is simply that my subject is 
Herbert Vere Evatt. It is always said of 
Evatt that he was an ambitious man, but 
an historian needs comparable conceit in 
approaching him, and this for two 
reasons. One is that he left behind so little 
personal paper or, for that matter, public 
paper which reliably can be sheeted home 
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to him. The second is that it is very diffi- 
cult to see Evatt through the emotional 
bush which surrounds his name. 

Now, democracies seem rarely to 
observe their politicians with much 
pleasure, and the Australian democracy is 
as hard as any on political reputations. 
Even so, the range and depth of hostility 
felt towards Evatt was, and is, remarkable. 

A brilliant student at the University of 
Sydney, a notable historian, a leading 
member of the Sydney bar, a Labor Mem- 
ber of the New South Wales Parliament 
in the 1920s, a member of the High Court 
bench in the 1930s, and then Attorney- 
General and Minister for External Affairs 
in the Federal Curtin and Chifley Labor 
Governments of 1941-49 (and Deputy 
Prime Minister in 1946-49), Evatt 
became Leader of the Federal Opposition 
in 1951 and played a leading role in the 
great Labor split of the mid-1950s. Such 
was the ideological, sectarian and per- 
sonal venom unleashed during the split 
that it is scarcely surprising that his politi- 
cal enemies of that period should view 
him with bitterness and hatred. Nor is it 
surprising that his intellectual deterio- 
ration until his death in 1965 might have 
affected the attitudes of some. 

What is surprising is the hostility, the 
personal animosity, felt towards Evatt 
during his political hey-day as a federal 
minister in the 1940s. William 
Macmahon Ball, a Melbourne academic 
with generally pro-Labor attitudes, wrote 
while on secondment to his service in 
1947, “Evatt... what a reflection it is on 
the people of Australia — or is it on the 
Australian political system? — that we 
have such a man as Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter.” Francis Stuart, an amiable young 
diplomat in Evatt’s Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs in the 1940s, was so soured by 
experience of his minister that 40 years 
later he could write, “I found him, quite 
simply, evil,” and “I found working for 
him debasing.” 

I am not free to identify him, but 
recently I saw a letter by a man of stature 
who was a young economist in the 1940s, 
and he dismissed Evatt as “a coward anda 
bully”, and mad besides. At the same 
time, there were others who, while 
finding him difficult, recall working for 
him as exhilarating. Even Paul Hasluck, 
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one of Evatt’s public servants in the 1940s 
and a trenchant critic of his performance 
as Foreign Minister, has described him as 
“strangely lovable”, finding some aspects 
of his character “tender and touching”. 

Whether or not Evatt was a good man 
is not a question to be answered by those 
who knew him only for the eight years 
during which he was a minister, let alone 
by those who have merely studied the 
scrappy surviving records of those years. 
Such a question can be addressed only by 
a biographer who has immersed himself 
in the man over his whole life. My pur- 
pose is not to focus on Evatt’s moral qual- 
ities but on his performance as a Foreign 
Minister. Even in this context, however, a 
writer faces several major difficulties. 

The first difficulty lies in this, that to 
write about Evatt as Foreign Minister is at 
once to risk loss of perspective as to his 
functions and activities. It is not just that 
he was also, and at the same time, a hus- 
band and father, a rugby league and 
cricket enthusiast, a member of Cabinet 
and of Parliament. He was also Attorney- 
General. In a federal system and at the 
national level this is at any time a 
demanding portfolio, but Evatt held it asa 
member of the reformist governments 
during years of war and reconstruction. 

In justice to Evatt, then, it must never 
be forgotten when examining his per- 
formance as Minister for External Affairs 
that he had also to meet the heavy obli- 
gations of a domestic portfolio, and that in 
terms of administrative responsibility and 
electoral busyness the domestic portfolio 
was, if anything, the more onerous. It is a 
pity that so much has been written about 
Evatt as Minister for External Affairs, so 
little about him as Attorney-General, and 
virtually nothing about him as both. 

A second difficulty lies in conveying 
to readers in the 1990s, and especially to 
younger readers, the nature of the times 
in which Evatt worked in the 1940s. Seen 
through 1990s eyes, the intellectually 
more adventurous men and women of the 
1940s can look incredibly naive and, on 
issues like White Australia, wrong- 
headed. And so in some ways they were, 
but the most self-confident advocate of 
progressive views in the 1990s does well 
to remember that his grandchildren will 
boggle that he ever found such views ten- 
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able. The need is not for judgment but for 
understanding. 

For many educated Australians inter- 
ested in public affairs, and especially for 
intellectuals of Evatt’s kind, there was as 
the war came to an end in the mid-1940s 
an underlying conviction that democracy 
was good and that democracy was about 
lessening inequality and privilege and 
about increasing political, economic and 
social equality. Like most of his gener- 
ation, Evatt might have been fascinated 
by the stated attempt of the Russians to 
produce a new “Soviet man”, to lift 
humanity to a higher plane of aspiration 
and behaviour, but there is nothing to 
suggest that Marxism or Leninism 
appealed to him. 

‘ Despite long debate about the nature 
of Australian socialism and whether this 
or that Labor man or faction was truly 
socialist or not, the fact is that men like 
Evatt were true liberals of the Australian 
kind. They were not crude levellers, and 
certainly they were not violent revol- 
utionaries. Happy in the British parlia- 
mentary tradition, their aim was to seek 
improvement within it, by legislation to 
improve the living and working con- 
ditions of the people to a point where 
extremes of unjustifiable poverty and of 
unearned privilege ceased to exist. 

Many were to claim Evatt for social- 
ism, but the word that Evatt constantly 
used about himself was “democrat” and 
his appeals mainly were to “democracy”. 
This grated on some then, and it can grate 
now, but it was what Evatt was about. And 
it is no coincidence that a fellow intellec- 
tual whose opinions he sought and valued 
was Frederic Eggleston, also a liberal 
democrat even if on the other side of poli- 
tics. For some “the light on the hill” was 
state socialism pure and simple, for some 
it was Catholic social-justice doctrine, for 
Evatt it was democracy. For all, though, it 
was an adventure, a quest for something 
better than the war and want that their 
generation had experienced in such full 
measure. 

All this is not to suggest that politics in 
the 1940s was uniquely rational and ideal- 
istic; party politics, indeed, was then a 
good deal grimier than in later decades. 
Nor is it to suggest that Evatt and his kind 
were secular saints pursuing only good- 
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ness and truth; a survivor of the Lang era 
in New South Wales Labor politics could 
be no stranger to the seedy side of politics. 
What is suggested is that more than before 
or since, and in addition to all the usual 
party and administrative politics, there 
was something in the air. My word for this 
would be “optimism”. A young economist 
of that time, H. C. Coombs, prefers the 
word “excitement”: he has written of the 
“excitement” generated by John Maynard 
Keynes’s ideas in the late 1930s; he has 
written of the “intellectual excitement” 
among those involved in post-war recon- 
struction. Manning Clark has described 
the mid-1940s as “heady times”; “the 
great dreams of humanity were about to 
come true”. Evatt was not an economist, 
but this was the air he breathed, and with 
pleasure. 

A third difficulty in coping with Evatt 
even as Foreign Minister is that, just as a 
lot of ink has been spilled in praising him 
as a good man or damning him as a bad 
man, a lot has been spilled in praising or 
damning his performance as Foreign 
Minister and, unfortunately, much of the 
latter has been no more illuminating than 
the former. Too often, there has been 
reason to suspect the personal and politi- 
cal motives of his detractors and to doubt 
the impartiality and knowledge of his sup- 
porters. So silly has this dialogue become 
that one historian, P. G. Edwards, has 
urged a moratorium on “assertion and 
counter-assertion”, suggesting that “for 
the time being scholars should eschew 
attempts at the broad interpretation of 
Evatt in favour of detailed examinations 
of different aspects of his activities 
between 1941 and 1949”, 

In taking Edwards’s point, there are at 
least two reasons for making a detailed 
examination of Evatt’s performance at 
the founding of the United Nations 
Organisation at a conference in San Fran- 
cisco in April-July of 1945. The first is 
that, as even his critics allow, it was at that 
vast conference, attended by the some- 
times very large delegations of 50 States, 
that Evatt emerged as a person of stature 
in the international community such that 
three years later he could be elected presi- 
dent of the UN General Assembly. 

Well after the conference, but harking 
back to it, one of the world’s great news- 
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papers, The New York Times, wrote very 
movingly of him, “There are just two 
kinds of power in the world. One is mili- 
tary. ... The other kind of power is in 
men’s minds. ... Dr Evatt speaks for this 
power in men’s minds. The Big Three, 
Four or Five will never be big enough to 
stand safely against it.” Evatt irritated the 
great powers which had convened the 
conference and hoped to control it; he 
appealed to many smaller powers jibbing 
at such control; he left his mark on the 
UN Charter negotiated at the conference. 

The other reason is that, for all its 
faults and demonstrated inadequacies, 
the UN has survived for nearly half a cen- 
tury as a constant in the world’s affairs. It 
has given to small States a forum of value 
to them, it has been used on occasion by 
the great powers to constructive effect, it 
has been central to some massive changes 
in international society (not least the 
decolonisation process), membership has 
become accepted as the badge of respect- 
able independence, and its existence has 
forced members to declare themselves by 
vote and speech on a host of questions. 
And, in that the UN has a charter, a con- 
stitution, any significant contribution to 
the framing of the charter is of historical 
interest. 

The San Francisco conference is also 
of special Australian historical interest 
because, as with the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence which in 1919 produced a 
convenant or constitution for the UN’s 
predecessor, the League of Nations, it was 
one of those rare occasions when an iso- 
lated and minor industrial power like 
Australia could hope to have some impact 
on international society. Wars on the scale 
of 1914-18 and 1939-45 created hiatuses 
into which, at least in the context of inter- 
national organisation, great powers found 
difficulty in resisting the importunity of 
small powers. Still, the great powers did 
not welcome the intrusion, and W. M. 
Hughes in 1919 and H. V. Evatt in 1945 
had to shout very loudly to be heard. 
Indeed, it is curious how on each occasion 
Australia had representatives well suited 
to the task. 

Except that both were short men with 
tall egos and unattractive voices, Hughes 
and Evatt did not have a lot in common. 
The wiry Hughes was an immigrant, 
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modestly educated though a late qualifier 
for the law, a socialist turned conserva- 
tive, with an earthy distrust of intellec- 
tuals, and with a very limited faith in 
international organisation. The paunchy 
Evatt was a native, of awesome edu- 
cational attainments, an intellectual with 
some real commitment to international 
organisation. 

And they operated in different cir- 
cumstances: the League convenant was 
part of a vindictive peace settlement, and 
Australia then was part of the British 
Empire so that Hughes sometimes spoke 
as an Australian and sometimes as an 
Empire man; the UN charter-making 
process was kept well insulated from 
peace settlements (the European war 
ended during the San Francisco confer- 
ence, but the Pacific war raged on), and 
Australia in 1945 was an independent 
State, even if some in Moscow thought it 
was not, and some in London and Wash- 
ington perhaps wished that it was not. 
Further, their aims differed. Hughes 
fought to preserve his empire and his 
country from meddling internationalists 
and from interference from a League in 
which he could see little value; Evatt to a 
degree was a meddling internationalist, 
and he fought in part to save Australia and 
the world from great-power domination 
of a UN which he hoped would thrive. 

What Hughes and Evatt had in com- 
mon, apart from mutual regard, was that 
both had to campaign hard to be heard, 
both battled for what they saw as 
Australia’s interests, and both enjoyed 
some success against the odds. Evatt’s was 
the more difficult and interesting per- 
formance in that, whereas Hughes the 
nationalist and realist limited himself 
largely to damage control, Evatt the con- 
stitutionalist pursued positive inter- 
nationalist goals while at the same time 
trying to protect Australian national 
interests. 

This last is the criterion against which 
Evatt fairly may be judged for his activi- 
ties at the San Francisco conference: first 
and foremost he was at the conference as 
Australia’s Minister for External Affairs, 
and the major question has to be whether 
he worked effectively in the Australian 
interest. However, a further criterion 
applies in Evatt’s case. Unlike Hughes he 
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presented himself as an internationalist 
seeking to contribute to the creation of an 
effective international organisation, and 
it is fair to ask whether his successful 
interventions had that effect and whether 
his unsuccessful interventions probably 
would have had that effect. 

Turning now to the conference, it is 
not possible here to describe and analyse 
ali the events leading up to it, fully to 
describe the conference itself or in detail 
to evaluate Evatt’s performance at the 
conference. 

About the events leading up to the 
conference, I would here make only two 
points. The first is that the great powers, 
essentially the Big Three, took the leadin — 
planning for an organisation to succeed 
the League of Nations and, at Dumbarton 
Oaks in August-September 1944, came 
up with a detailed plan for a United 
Nations Organisation. That plan above all 
else was meant to give the great powers 
control of the organisation, and any wider 
international conference called to discuss 
their plan necessarily had to involve 
either acquiescence by other powers or 
some degree of conflict between other 
powers and the great powers. 

The second point is that, partly 
because the great powers went it alone 
and partly because Evatt and his govern- 
ment had other distractions, Australia 
had neither the opportunity nor the 
capacity to influence great-power plan- 
ning for a United Nations Organisation. 

From early 1944, Evatt and Curtin 
insisted that Australia and other small 
powers must be consulted by the great 
powers but, except to the extent that the 
United Kingdom kept Australia and the 
other dominions informed, they were not 
consulted, and the Australian Govern- 
ment anyway did not have much to say. It 
was only in the weeks just before the con- 
ference that Evatt fully came to grips with 
the issues in the Dumbarton Oaks text, 
and it was only at the conference that 
Evatt and his close core of officials had an 
opportunity to pursue issues with much 
hope of impact. 

This is to be stressed: if Evatt wanted 
to have any impact on what kind of organ- 
isation the United Nations would be, he 
had to achieve it at San Francisco, and he 
had to achieve it against great-power 
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sponsorship of their own Dumbarton 
Oaks plan as supplemented by decisions 
at- Yalta earlier in 1945. 


Evatt wanted the conference to 
behave as a constituent assembly, with the 
Dumbarton Oaks text no more than a 
basis for discussion. This the great powers 
were loath to accept, so that any notion 
pushed by Evatt or anyone else had to take 
the form of an amendment to the 
Dumbarton Oaks text of the great powers. 


Doubtless you will see what I am get- 
ting at here. Evatt often is criticised for 
having taken on the great powers at San 
Francisco, for having been rude to the 
great powers on whom the organisation 
would depend for collective security 
muscle of great potential value to Aus- 
tralia. There is some evidence to suggest 
that at the time Chifley was worried on 
just this score. The fact is, though, that 
the great powers themselves forced a con- 
flict setting on the conference. 


As I have said, Evatt and the other 
small-power delegates could go quietly 
and follow the great powers or they could 
argue the toss. If they argued the toss, 
they could expect to be slapped down for 
their impertinence, and so, of course, 
things could get willing. 


About the conference itself, I would 
also here make only two points. The first 
is that it was an incredible maelstrom: 282 
delegates, with 1500 advisers and assist- 
ants. The secretariat for the conference 
comprised 1000 people. On an average 
day, the two-month-long conference gen- 
erated half a million pieces of paper — on 
one memorable day, two million pieces of 
paper. The work of the conference was in 
the hands of a steering committee and 12 
so-called technical committees (all, by the 
way, committees of the whole) plus 
smaller executive and coordination com- 
mittees. The 12 technical committees 
spawned innumerable sub-committees. 
If, then, a delegate had only a few amend- 
ments to push, this over-eleborate com- 
mittee system could work well enough for 
him. If, though, a delegate like Evatt had 
developed a concept of how the whole 
charter should be formulated and submit- 
ted a host of amendments, as Evatt did, 
this committee system became a 
nightmare. 
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Not only were many of his amend- 
ments being discussed at the same time on 
various committees and sub-committees, 
but different aspects of the same amend- 
ment could be discussed at the same time 
on various committees and sub- 
committees. The American delegation, 
with an immense team of more than 170, 
at times found difficulty in coping, and 
Evatt was trying to compete with a group 
comprising himself and four or five 
officials. It is scarcely surprising that 
Evatt at times seemed manic, and it is 
scarcely surprising that Hasluck should 
recall that by the end of the conference 
“we were all slightly mad”. 

The second point to be made is that, 
while this extraordinary committee sys- 
tem forced smali powers’ delegates to 
behave as though the committees 
mattered, as though speeches and votes 
and tactics mattered, the delegates never 
could know just how much they really 
mattered. If the great powers were 
crossed, they simply took issues away 
from the committees for a week or two 
until they had agreed on a common front 
and placed pressure on clients. To make 
matters worse, there was no telling how 
far the great powers could be pushed. 

It was accepted by all after the League 
experience that a UN without the great 
powers, or without even one of them if a 
member of the Big Three, would be 
worthless, and so American warnings of 
what Congress could tolerate or warnings 
by the Soviet Union’s delegates of what 
the Kremlin would tolerate could not be 
ignored lest the United States or the Sov- 
iet Union leave the conference or stay out 
of the UN. Often there seemed to be bluff 
in these warnings but delegates could not 
be sure. Evatt thought other delegates at 
times prone to fall for bluff too easily but, 
despite his reputation for larrikin diplo- 
macy, he was himself very careful about 
how far he pushed the great powers, and 
often enough he dropped cakes when he 
thought them getting too hot. 

As for Evatt’s performance, descrip- 
tion and analysis of every point he made 
on every aspect of the charter to engage 
his attention would make for a very thick 
book of interest to a minuscule audience. 
J am, therefore, taking five major issues to 
which he seemed to attach most import- 
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ance and in which commentators seem to 
have shown most interest: the Security 
Council veto, which breaks down into 
several issues; General Assembly powers; 
domestic jurisdiction; the full- 
employment pledge; and trusteeship. 


With respect to the generality of the 
veto on peace and war issues for the Big 
Five who would be permanent members 
of the Security Council, Evatt usually has 
been portrayed as a David taking on 
Goliath — for some a brave David; for 
some a very foolish David. The facts, 
unfortunately, do not fit such a picture at 
all. 

In the first place, while Evatt on the 
veto adopted his usual tactic of speaking 
early and impressively so as to get elected 
to any sub-committees that were going, 
he was only one of 20 Davids trying in 
varying degree to cripple the Goliath. In 
the second place, the real conflict over the 
veto did not involve Davids at all but the 
great powers themselves — notably the 
United States and the Soviet Union — 
and once they came into conflict the 
Davids became irrelevant, and for long 
Evatt did not know what was happening 
behind the hotel doors of the great-power 
delegations. 


When an arch-conservative Soviet 
Union finally climbed down very, very 
marginally, the great powers closed ranks 
with relief and that was that. The great 
powers promised to be good and not to use 
the veto power arbitrarily, but the charter 
was to reflect nothing of this in so many 
words. As for the substance of what Evatt 
sought, there was nothing ratty or 
extreme about it. 


Except for votes on enforcement 
measures, he wanted all Security Council 
votes to be carried by any seven or more of 
its 11 members, and this meant that 
nothing could be carried against the com- 
bined opinion of the great powers. He 
accepted that great powers could never be 
forced by votes to take action against their 
wishes, and he accepted that, if they did 
not play policemen, there could be no col- 
lective security system. 


For him, therefore, a great-power veto 
on enforcement action was fully accept- 
able. What appalled him was the notion 
that discussion of an issue by the council 
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could be vetoed, and the notion that, 
while procedural votes would not attract 
the veto, votes on what comprised pro- 
cedural questions would. There was 
nothing peculiar about these views, 
which were shared by most small powers 
and also by many, perhaps most, in the 
Western great-power delegations. 

The Soviet Union’s argument that 
enforcement followed discussion, there- 
fore discussion could lead to enforce- 
ment, therefore discussion should be 
subject to the veto generally was seen as 
risible. It could be argued that Evatt’s 
attempt to reduce the veto to a point 
where it would apply only where there 
was great-power consensus was 
unrealistic in that an East-West cleavage 
already was apparent, but the fact is that 
in 1945 it was taken that a collective 
security system had to assume great- 
power consensus, that without such con- 
sensus there could be no system anyway. 

One particular aspect of the veto 
especially outraged Evatt, and that was 
the Dumbarton Oaks provision whereby 
the Security Council must authorise 
enforcement action at a regional level. 
This meant, for example, that even if the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
wanted under regional security arrange- 
ments to come to Australia’s aid in a mili- 
tary emergency, China or the Soviet 
Union could veto support for Australia. 
Evatt, therefore, fought for an alternative 
whereby, if the Security Council itself did 
not act in an emergency, it had a right 
only to be kept informed of regional 
activity. 

The Latin Americans, the most 
extreme regionalists, were even more out- 
raged and, while Evatt claimed credit for 
the formula which went into Article 51 of 
the Charter whereby members’ rights to 
self-defence extended to collective self- 
defence, the fact is that the formula was 
provided by the United Kingdom to save 
the United States from hemispheric 
embarrassment. Still, what Evatt wanted 
was reasonable, and it was vital to the Aus- 
tralian national interest. It might also be 
observed that, while Evatt has been criti- 
cised for having excessively upset the 
Russians, records of Big Five meetings 
suggest that they were not much dis- 
turbed by him, that the real animosity was 
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between the Latin Americans and the 
Soviet Union. 

The other aspect of the veto greatly to 
exercise Evatt was its application to 
amendment of the Charter. Under the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the failure of 
just one great power to ratify an amend- 
ment effectively would veto it even if it 
was ratified by every other member of the 
United Nations. Evatt objected on two 
grounds. 

The first was that as a matter of prin- 
ciple charter amendment should not be 
made impossibly difficult. The second 
was that, while Evatt shared the concern 
of many delegates with the extent of the 
great powers’ veto privilege, he was alone 
in concern about its duration. That is, he 
accepted that the wartime great-power 
concert must lead the UN into the peace, 
but he saw this as a transitional phase and 
he saw the charter negotiated at San 
Francisco as a temporary document 
suited to that transitional phase. To my 
knowledge, he never did spell out just 
how he envisaged a next phase, but the 
very notion of a phase was objectionable 
to the Soviet Union, which wanted a fixed 
and permanent charter, and to the United 
States, which, while partly sympathetic, 
could not accept the prospect of a docu- 
ment ratified by Congress being 
subsequently changed by others. 

There was nothing extreme about 
Evatt’s alternative whereby three great 
powers rather than one would have to 
refuse ratification to see an amendment 
torpedoed, but the great powers were 
immovable and he could only provoke 
discussion. Evatt was to claim some suc- 
cess for Australia in softening the terms 
for amendment finally placed in the char- 
ter, but as far as I can see there was no sig- 
nificant softening and what little there 
was (provision for a charter conference 
after 10 years) owed nothing to Australia. 
The whole issue anyway tended to go into 
discard because one thing the San Fran- 
cisco delegations did not foresee was the 
notion of charter amendment by 
Assembly resolution. 

Overall, then, Evatt was only one of 
many to campaign against the extent of 
the veto power, and his success was 
minimal. 


On the second great issue to engage 
him, the powers of the General Assembly, 
Evatt was successful: he did emerge as the 
leading voice of the small powers, and he 
was involved in direct negotiations with 
the great powers. I cannot here summar- 
ise the complex processes by which this 
subject was dealt with at the conference, 
but at base the question was which organ 
of the UN would be dominant: the Secur- 
ity Council, the chamber of the great 
powers where they were protected by the 
veto, or the General Assembly, which 
represented the whole membership and 
where none would enjoy veto protection. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals of 
the great powers gave the Council domi- 
nance, limiting the Assembly to talk on 
specific issues but at a level of high gener- 
ality. Some 20 delegations submitted 
amendments meant to raise the status of 
the Assembly. Australia’s initial amend- 
ments were extreme, and would have 
made the Council the creature of the 
Assembly with very particular functions, 
and even in the exercise of those func- 
tions would be subject to constant 
Assembly surveillance. But Evatt quickly 
dropped them and held out for two major 
rights for the Assembly. 

The first was the right of the Assembly 
to discuss and make recommendations on 
any matter covered anywhere in the char- 
ter, with just the one exception that 
threats to the peace would be for the 
Council. The second was the right of the 
Assembly to take over even threats to the 
peace if the Council became bogged 
down and was ineffective. 

By sheer energy and persistence, Evatt 
wore down the great powers and finally 
was negotiating formulae with the United 
States’s Edward Stettinius and the Soviet 
Union’s Andrei Gromyko, and there is 
clear evidence that by late in the confer- 
ence the great powers recognised that 
Evatt was the delegate who must be 
satisifed on this question. It was an issue, 
of course, that many small powers felt 
strongly about, none more than New Zea- 
land, but it was Evatt who emerged as, if 
not their leader, their spokesman. What 
he wanted and obtained was reasonable, 
and on this question his claims to fame are 
well founded. 
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The third issue, that of domestic juris- 
diction, often is presented in ways which 
tend to exaggerate Evatt’s role. The 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, like the 
League covenant, avoided any general 
statement on domestic jurisdiction, and it 
was mentioned at all in only one context: 
domestic jurisdiction would be a defence 
against enforced submission to Security 
Council peaceful-resolution procedures. 
It was the great powers themselves which 
decided at the conference to seek an 
amendment whereby a separate article in 
the Charter would declare the universal 
applicability of domestic jurisdiction, but 
with just one exception covered only by 
implication in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals: domestic jurisdiction would not be 
a consideration when the Council moved 
to enforcement measures. 

The notion of spelling out just when 
domestic jurisdiction would not apply 
rather than when it would apply was prin- 
cipally the United Kingdom’s, but the 
notion of a separate article affirming 
domestic jurisdiction was the Soviet 
Union’s. Some delegates wanted a blanket 
endorsement of domestic jurisdiction, 
with no exceptions, Evatt did not go that 
far. What he tried to do was slightly to 
widen the domestic jurisdiction’s applica- 
bility by arguing that the enforcement 
context really involved two steps: first, 
Security Council recommendations as to 
ending threats to the peace; and, second, 
action to end threats to the peace. Evatt 
wanted only the latter to be exempt from 
domestic jurisdiction claims. He submit- 
ted a wordy amendment to that effect but 
dropped it when he realised that the great 
powers’ amendments would take priority, 
and he sought then to amend their 
amendment. 

In this case, Evatt fell back on the old 
Australian ploy of trying to work through 
the United Kingdom and, after a good 
deal of indecision, the United Kingdom 
delegation supported him. More to the 
point, two influential members of the 
United States delegation, Vandenberg 
and Dulles, supported him, and it was an 
American adviser who came up with the 
formula which Evatt pushed. The Soviet 
Union lost interest after initial 
disapproval, and China could not hold out 
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alone (China, of course, realising that 
what Evatt had principally in mind was 
defence of White Australia). Evatt, then, 
had a win here, but only to the extent that 
he obtained great-power support for what 
amounted to no more than a modification 
of the great powers’ own original position 
at San Francisco. That there was an 
article on domestic jurisdiction was due to 
the Soviet Union, not Evatt. 

It is worth noting here that Evatt 
seems to have appreciated with greater 
clarity than other delegates that inherent 
in the collective security system envisaged 
at Dumbarton Oaks was potential for 
what he called a “premium on 
aggression”. By this he meant that, if 
State A wanted something of State B, and 
if State B said no, State A could threaten 
war against State B, the Security Council 
would intervene, and State A would stand 
a good chance of getting at least part of 
what it wanted under conciliation pro- 
cedures. And, of course, he saw Australia 
as a State B, never a State A. 

With respect to the full-employment 
pledge, Evatt’s campaign for such a 
pledge has tended to be decried as naive 
silliness and anyway as only partly suc- 
cessful. If it was naive, his whole govern- 
ment shared in the naivety, not least those 
terribly naive chaps, Ben Chifley and Jack 
Beasley, and most of the young econom- 
ists of the time agreed that, in the new 
world economic order as sought by the 
United States, Australia could suffer if the 
larger industrial states did not maintain 
full employment. 

Official and scholarly commentators 
have tended to damn the pledge as 
obtained by Evatt as only a partial victory, 
a failure explained by the late Fin Crisp in 
a notable hatchet job as being due to 
Evatt’s economic ignorance and luke- 
warm fervour. Admittedly the final for- 
mula was convoluted, but Evatt got his 
pledge by UN members jointly and separ- 
ately to act to achieve a list of objectives 
which included full employment, and I 
confess to not understanding claims that 
he was only partly successful. 

Crisp’s claims that Evatt was econ- 
omically ignorant may be true to the 
extent that Evatt was neither an econom- 
ist nor greatly interested in economics, 
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but Coombs and others have testified to 
his ability to handle negotiations on com- 
plex financial issues at a high level, and it 
seems to me that in his many public state- 
ments over several years before San Fran- 
cisco, and in communications with 
ministerial colleagues, he showed aware- 
ness of why, beyond domestic electoral 
considerations, Australia needed the pur- 
suit of full employment internationally. 
Crisp’s claims of lukewarm fervour 
simply won’t wash. The fact is that Evatt 
was so remorseless in pursuing the 
pledge, mainly in opposition to the 
United States, that finally he bored the 
great powers into submission, and the 
Soviet Union was called in to find 
formulae acceptable to Evatt and to the 
Americans. 

On grounds of time, I propose to skip 
the trusteeship issue this morning. This 
was an issue on which the great powers, 
led by the United States, made the run- 
ning, and Evatt was pretty much frozen 
out. Given his very orthodox views on the 
need for Australia to control Papua and 
New Guinea, there are even grounds for 
doubting how hard he was running. At 
the time Evatt claimed great credit for 
getting into the charter a requirement 
that colonial powers provide statistical 
information to the UN on their 
dependencies, but when later the anti- 
colonial powers stretched and teased this 
provision to the point where it served as a 
major base for the decolonisation cam- 
paign, Evatt was as scandalised as any 
other imperial power’s foreign minister. 

It is my tentative conclusion that, 
quite apart from demonstrating sustained 
intellectual energy which almost defies 
comprehension (remember that the char- 
ter ran to 111 articles —- many of them of 
several paragraphs — and that it is 
unlikely that any other single delegate 
remotely approached his command of 
them), Evatt showed at San Francisco a 
determination to guard the national inter- 
est while at the same time trying to help 
build a new world order which would also 
serve the Australian interest. 

Certainly, he was abrasive and obsti- 
nate on occasion but, as I have suggested, 
the great powers set up a conference 
demanding those qualities in a small- 
power delegate hoping to enjoy much 





impact. Given the Australian tendency to 
compare Australia unfavourably with 
Canada, it might be noted that at least one 
Canadian official mourned that Canadian 
delegates were not as aggressive as Evatt. 
Nor was Evatt a lone maverick. The 
Belgians and Egyptians and, on some 
issues, the Latin Americans were just as 
irritating to the great powers. 


The very full records of the United 
States delegation suggest that, while Evatt 
sometimes was seen as a bit of a pest, in 
the main he was accepted as a political 
Operator, and on some issues leading 
members of the American delegation 
sided with him. The only real hostility 
towards him seems to have come from the 
United Kingdom delegation and, except 
for Cranborne, at the official rather than 
the ministerial level. It was, after all, 
Anthony Eden who insisted that Aus- 
tralia, meaning Evatt, must have a place 
on the executive committee, which was 
the most influential formal body of the 
conference, and the coordination com- 
mittee, which wrote the final version of 
the charter. That Evatt upset United 
Kingdom officials of the calibre of 
Cadogan and Webster seems to be imma- 
terial: their metropolitan snobbery was 
boundless, and it extended not just to rude 
colonials like Evatt but also to polished 
Anglo-Australians like Richard Casey. 


Another criticism has been that Evatt 
ignored the realities of power and 
behaved as though he were attending a 
legal convention. Well, the fact 1s that, 
within the constraints imposed by the 
great powers, the conference was a con- 
stituent assembly, its business was to write 
a constitution. But Evatt was well aware 
that it was more than that, and he was 
critical of the Latin Americans as excess- 
ively tunnel-visioned in their consti- 
tutionalism. I cannot see that what he 
proposed at San Francisco or, more pre- 
cisely, what he thought was worth a fight, 
was bizarre or unreal. 


It is true that he was less cast down 
than, say, the Canadians by the Soviet 
Union’s behaviour in Eastern Europe 
since late in 1944. I suspect that there was 
an element of ideological bias here, that 
he was quicker to sense tyranny on the 
right than the left, that he was inclined to 
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give the Soviet Union the benefit of too 
much doubt. Also at that time was that 
well-known radical, Stanley Melbourne 
Bruce. It seems to me that Evatt was not 
so much naive about the Soviet Union as 
hopeful that there could be erected a sys- 
tem which could to a useful degree tame 
rude giants as well as rude small powers. 
The same attitude shines through the 
records of the United States delegation. 
Nor was Evatt excessively credulous: 
again and again he showed awareness that 
not all Australian security eggs could be 
put in one basket. 

There has also been unfavourable 
comment that for the three months of the 
conference Evatt’s- preoccupation was so 
exclusive that Australia, a one-man band, 
dropped out of the international political 
process. In fact, he had Chifley, Makin 
and Beasley watching the store at home, 
and Chifley consulted him on other issues 
by cable while he was at San Francisco. As 
for being a one-man band, one is tempted 
to paraphrase Churchill and say, “Some 
band, some man.” 

Again, it has been suggested, mainly 
by Australian officials, that Evatt was not 
altogether dinkum at San Francisco, that 
he was working to a hidden agenda 
whereby there could be created a frame- 
work under which the Australian federal 
authority could become party to obli- 
gations which, under the external-affairs 
power, then could be forced on the States. 
The Americans certainly believed this, 
and this accounted for much of their 
crankiness with him over Assembly 
powers and full employment, but their 
information came from Australian 
officials, Hasluck counters a lack of docu- 
mentary evidence for this by saying that 
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Evatt kept expression on such matters to 
the safely verbal. One cannot ignore 
Hasluck’s personal recollection, but 
neither can one ignore an utter lack of any 
kind of supporting documentary evi- 
dence, and one cannot ignore that fact 
that in 1945-49 neither Evatt nor his gov- 
ernment showed much interest in so 
exploiting the external-affairs power. 
That was to come much later. 

Finally, there is the criticism that 
Evatt at San Francisco, and elsewhere, 
was less concerned about the issues in a 
fight than in winning it, that his ambition 
was such that he must have constant wins. 
With a mother like his, it would not be 
surprising if this were so, but I have my 


‘doubts. He was child-like in his inability 


to hide his ambition, but in looking at him 
as a foreign minister I am inclined to take 
the point made some years ago by David 
Plant: for Evatt, as for Hughes decades 
before, posture was policy. If Australia 
was to stay in from the margins of inter- 
national society, its natural place at that 
time, it had to make a noise. In any case, 
what strikes me after immersion in the 
records of the conference is not the 
occasional brawl involving Evatt but how 
from day one on the executive committee 
he was simply a busy and usually con- 
structive participant. He behaved as 
though it was entirely natural that the 
Australian Foreign Minister should sit 
with Mackenzie King, Masaryk, Bidault, 
Stettinius, Eden, Koo, Gromyko and the 
rest, contributing to discussions, suggest- 
ing tactics. At the end of the conference, 
Stettinius told the executive committee 
that no delegate had contributed more to 
the conference than Evatt. I think he was 
probably right. = 
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Questions without notice 


lraq: protection 
of minorities 


From Hansard of 9 April 





Senator Hill — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
the situation in Iraqi Kurdistan where up to two 
million people are reported to be’ fleeing from 
Saddam Hussein’s army, and I ask why did not the 
Australian Government lobby members of the 
United Nations Security Council to include a 
clause for the protection of minorities in Iraq in the 
cease-fire resolution as approved by the Security 
Council? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The situation in Iraq 
with the Kurds is distressing in the extreme at the 
moment. I think all honourable senators will be 
aware, from the news coverage, of the Iraqi assault 
upon the Kurdish minority and the flight of refu- 
gees that has occurred subsequently. I guess the full 
dimensions of the tragedy that we are now seeing 
unfold have only become apparent over the course 
of the last week. 

The terms of the cease-fire resolution were bed- 
ded down formally by the Security Council cer- 
tainly by 2 April and, in fact, largely resolved before 
Easter. Some attempts were made at that stage by 
the French and others to raise specifically the ques- 
tion of either sanctions provisions or some other 
provisions in the cease-fire resolution, bearing 
specifically on the position of minorities and in par- 
ticular the Kurdish minority within Iraq. But, as I 
understand it, the reaction of other countries 
prominent in the drafting of that resolution was 
that it was better to focus on the already tremen- 
dously complex array of issues that they were then 
focusing on in that cease-fire resolution, rather 
than open up the matter further in that way. 

In the event, the sanctions language of UN 
Security Council Resolution 687 was left open 
enough and general enough — in particular, in 
operative clause 21 — to enable further consider- 
ation to be given to the internal developments, 
including those in relation to the Kurdish minority, 
as they occurred. That is the provision which says 
that the Security Council should review the pro- 
visions of the sanctions clause every 60 days in the 
light of the policies and practices of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq, including the implementation of all 
relevant resolutions of the Security Council. 

As I understand it, that language has been 
subsequently construed as broad enough to 
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encompass an ongoing consideration of the Iraqi 
Government’s behaviour with respect to the Kurds, 
and is being regarded as a sufficiently precise peg 
on which to hang, in particular, the continuation of 
economic sanctions until such time as the situation 
improves. 

Australia is well aware of all of these develop- 
ments as they are occurring in the United Nations, 
and it is simply a matter of making a judgment as to 
whether or not there is anything more we can 
usefully do than is already happening as these 
things are negotiated to fruition. We made the 
judgment that, particularly given our status as not 
being a current member of the Security Council, 
there was little we could add to a very lively debate 
on these issues that was already proceeding. That is 
the view that we continue to hold. 

Resolution 688 of the Security Council, passed 
last week, deals quite specifically with the humani- 
tarian issues confronting the present plight of the 
Kurdish people. That is now being used as the basis 
for the suggestion from, among others, the United 
Kingdom Prime Minister, John Major — endorsed 
earlier today, I believe, by the European Com- 
munity — that some safe-haven concept should be 
developed pursuant to the open-ended terms of 
that resolution which would make it possible for 
the UN to get involved in oversighting the present 
very unhappy position of the Kurds within Iraq. 
That issue opens up another very complex series of 
jurisdictional and legalistic questions about what 
the precise capacity of the United Nations is, and 
should be, to act in these areas when one is dealing 
with internal matters rather than external 
aggression: Certainly, the UN Charter is very clear 
that military authority does not extend to matters of 
this kind. But, equally clearly, under UN practice 
and tradition there is no doubt at all that the inter- 
national community can apply a great weight of 
influence, both directly and through the United 
Nations, in relation to internal humanitarian tra- 
gedies and problems of this kind. I go into this 
detail, Mr President, because it is an extremely 
complex issue as to just how to handle this. 

Might I say for the record that Australia 
supports the continuation of sanctions until such 
time as the human rights of the Kurdish people are 
guaranteed to the international community’s 
reasonable satisfaction. We support in principle the 
concept of some kind of safe enclave if that could 
be made to work consistently with the United 
Nations Charter and with the assessment of the 
international community of its practicability. 

We do, of course, support the question of inter- 
national humanitarian relief for the Kurdish 
people in this situation, and I may have the oppor- 
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tunity to say something more about that later. We 
do, of course, support in any other appropriate way 
the maximum pressure being placed upon Iraq to 
do the right thing in relation to the Kurdish people 
— something that it has not been very good at 
doing over the past decades of that country’s exist- 
ence. We have made our voice perfectly plain in 
this respect whenever it has become necessary to do 
so, and certainly in the next few days we will con- 
tinue to pursue very actively any avenue of the res- 
olution of this matter that we see is not already 
being actively pursued by current members of the 
Security Council. 


Senator Hill — Mr President, I ask a supplemen- 
tary question. The minister raised the question of 
humanitarian assistance and I ask: what humani- 
tarian assistance has the Australian Government 
offered? If it has not made any formal offer yet, 
what does it intend to offer? 


Senator Evans — I was going to leave that matter 
for a later occasion, but let me say that the Minister 
for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Blewett, 
is today announcing an Australian contribution of 
another $1 million to the international relief efforts 
for the Iraqi post-war situation to be divided 
between the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and the International Committee of 
the Red Cross. It is the case, of course, that this 
donation follows an earlier donation of $1 million 
each to the Red Cross and to the UNDRO, the 
United Nations Disaster Relief Organisation, 
specifically focused on assistance for the victims of 
the Gulf crisis, including refugees. It is also the 
case that, in addition to that, another $3 million 
was donated earlier on for humanitarian purposes 
— including to non-government organisations 
active in the region and to UNRWA, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian 
Refugees in the Middle East — thereby making, 
together with today’s additional contribution, a 
total of $6 million worth of Australian humani- 
tarian contributions to the area since the Gulf crisis 
began. 





From Hansard of 9 April 


Senator Bourne — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I noted 
with great interest his answer earlier today to the 
question of Senator Hill on the Kurds. Following 
on from that, will Australia advocate the mainten- 
ance of sanctions against Iraq until the Iraqi regime 
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ceases all human-rights abuses, including, but not 
only, the waging of an internal war against its own 
Kurdish minority? Will Australia advocate in the 
United Nations, not just a Kurdish haven but an 
autonomous Kurdish State in the north of Iraq? 
What will the Government do to guarantee that our 
humanitarian aid will reach the Kurds, unlike most 
of the international aid meant for the Kurds after 
the chemical weapons were used against them pre- 
viously by Saddam Hussein? 


Senator Evans — As to the first part of the question 
about the maintenance of sanctions, I think I have 
said really about as much as I can about our general 
support for the principle that has been enunciated 
in recent days that sanctions should be maintained 
at least until the amnesty against them is made per- 
manent by the Iraqi Government and the per- 
secution stops, which is the language that the 
United Kingdom Prime Minister used a few hours 
ago. Whether or not it would be appropriate to 
think in terms of maintaining sanctions until a 
whole range of human-rights abuses which that 
regime has been guilty of over the years against its 
own citizens, not just the Kurds, ceases, raises some 
rather more difficult questions about the scope and 
the capacity of the international community to 
maintain a sanctions regime of that kind. I will cer- 
tainly take on board what Senator Bourne has said 
and give consideration to what Australia’s position 
should be about that. 

As to the last part of the question, about guaran- 
teeing the delivery of humanitarian aid that Aus- 
tralia will supply, distribution can always be a 
problem in exercises of this kind. All we can hope is 
that the particular agencies through which we are 
primarily working, namely the Red Cross, the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the United Nations Disaster Relief Organis- 
ation, will have the capacity — they certainly have 
the skill and expertise — in terms of what they are 
allowed to do on the ground to get the material 
through. We will simply be hoping that that hap- 
pens. We are obviously not in a position ourselves to 
influence the distribution arrangements. 

The most substantial part of the question was 
about whether or not the Australian Government 
should support calls for a Kurdish homeland and 
an independent State. That raises very difficult 
questions for the entire international community. 
Historically, the area referred to as Kurdistan was 
part of the Ottoman Empire. It was not an inter- 
nationally recognised separate entity. It cannot be 
said, accordingly, that the Kurds were ever actually 
displaced from a State of their own; nor is it the 
case, on my understanding, that the Kurds were 
actually displaced from the particular land area 
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that they physically occupied. On both counts, I 
guess their situation is a little different from that of 
the Palestinian people. 

Rather, the Kurds were, and are, an ethnic min- 
ority in five countries of the Middle East and cen- 
tral Asia and, as such, are citizens of those 
countries. In Iraq they compromise three million 
out of a population of 17 million; in Turkey about 
10 million out of 55 million; in Iran about six mil- 
lion out of 56 million; in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics about half a million out of 290 
million — avery small minority there; and in Syria 
about half a million out of 13 million. 

It also needs to be borne in mind that the areas 
in which the Kurds live in those respective 
countries are not exclusively Kurdish; many other 
ethnic groups live there as well. To contemplate 
the creation of a new State in this region out of sec- 
tions of five other sovereign States, or even out of 
just a proportion of those, is really unrealistic in our 
judgment, since it would be resisted by the States 
concerned and, moreover, it would also establish an 
international precedent that few other United 
Nations member States would accept. Obviously, 
there are many countries around the world within 
which very substantial minority groups are resident 
and they might be minded from time to time to do 
as the Kurds have done and take up arms against 
their host country. What then is the international 
community to do in response to those similarly his- 
torically based claims of minority ethnic identity? 

Australia does very strongly support current 
international moves, of course, to tackle generally 
the problems of the Middle East region, taking 
advantage of the consensus that has developed over 
the Gulf crises. While the focus of those post-war 
efforts is to guarantee military security for the 
region as a whole, and also to focus particularly on 
Arab, Israeli and Palestinian issues, it will be 
necessary to look at a range of related issues — we 
have always acknowledged this — including 
human rights and the protection of minorities gen- 
erally within the region, if stability is to be brought 
to the region. 

In that context, I see every likelihood of the par- 
ticular problem of the Kurds being addressed, and 
certainly Australia will take a strong position inter- 
nationally that it should be addressed. I believe that 
that will have widespread support, given the way 
this situation has evolved. We have taken strong 
stances on this issue over the years in a variety of 
forums, including in particular the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights in Geneva just in 
the last few months. It would be entirely consistent 
with that for us to follow the issue through in 
that way. 
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From Hansard of 9 April 


Dr Theophanous — I address my question to the 
Prime Minister. What is the Government doing to 
help the Kurdish people who are now the victims of 
the brutality of the regime of Saddam Hussein? 


Mr Hawke — The Government has been, as I 
would imagine all Members of this House have 
been, appalled by the plight of the Kurdish people 
fleeing from the brutality which they fear — obvi- 
ously with great justification — from the army of 
Saddam Hussein. We support the United Nations 
Security Council resolution No 688, which con- 
demns Iraq’s repression of its citizens and calls on 
the United Nations and its member states to sup- 
port humanitarian relief efforts. The resolution 
insists that Iraq allow access by humanitarian 
organisations to monitor the situation and it asks 
the Secretary-General to investigate and to report. 
As an international community we must make it 
plain to Saddam Hussein that the rehabilitation of 
his country will depend entirely on how he acts 
towards his own people, including the Kurds. The 
international community should obviously do 
everything practicable to persuade or compel 
Saddam Hussein to fulfil his promises to allow 
Iraq’s Kurds to return peacefully to their homes. 

As some honourable Members will have 
noticed, suggestions have been made by President 
Ozal of Turkey and by Prime Minister Major of 
Great Britain that an internationally protected 
sanctuary for Kurds be established in Iraq. Quite 
clearly, a lot of issues would have to be resolved 
before the practicability of those sorts of proposals 
could be established. As an Australian Govern- 
ment, we would certainly support any practical and 
internationally acceptable proposals to help the 
Kurds in their present desperate situation. Of 
course, the. immediate priority is to alleviate the 
plight of those Kurds who have fled their homes in 
fear. My colleague the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development will be announcing today 
that Australia will contribute $1 million to help 
these people. 

The money will be passed through the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
We trust that other nations will join with Australia 
in making such contributions and that, both in this 
way and by the pressure of international opinion, 
the continuing tragedy of these people will be 
brought to an end. 


Dr Hewson — Mr Speaker, with your indulgence I 
would like to associate this side of politics with the 
remarks made by the Prime Minister as to the 
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plight of the Kurds. We emphasise the need for 
urgency in dealing with various proposals that are 
coming forward relating to their plight and to 
reduce the pain and hardship that they are now 
suffering. 


Democracy and Kuwait 
From Hansard of 9 April 


Senator Giles — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of 
the fact that Australia was part of an international 
coalition which fought to free Kuwait from Iraq’s 
occupation, what assurance do we have that demo- 
cratic freedoms and in particular the rights of 
women will be respected in the liberated State? 


Senator Evans — The political structure and gov- 
ernment of Kuwait are, of course, matters for the 
Kuwaitis themselves now, I am delighted to be able 
to say. Kuwait’s national development before the 
Irag invasion, including its political and its social 
evolution, was extraordinarily rapid. The invasion 
and its aftermath have complicated that situation, 
but there is evident commitment by the Kuwaitis to 
proceed down the path of modernisation and 
development. 

It is the case that in October last year the Gov- 
ernment in exile organised a Kuwaiti people’s con- 
ference in Jeddah, in Saudi Arabia, in which the 
final communique promised adherence to the prin- 
ciple of consultation with the people and popular 
participation under the 1962 constitution. It was 
the case that the Crown Prince and the then Prime 
Minister — the Government has since been in the 
process of being reconstituted —- promised that 
elections would be held as soon as the situation in 
Kuwait allowed it. Again, there have been sub- 
sequent reaffirmations by the Emir of Kuwait of his 
commitment to restore a parliamentary system 
under the 1962 constitution. 

Regarding the specific question about votes for 
women, many of whom played a very active role in 
the Kuwaiti opposition to Iraq’s invasion, the Emir 
has said that, although this was not in the consti- 
tution of 1962, on which they are presently hang- 
ing these promises, it would be possible to think 
about it in the future. Again in February we had the 
Crown Prince indicating that the question of 
broadening the electoral franchise could be 
addressed at an appropriate time. 

Australia for its part takes the view that there 
should be no obstacles in the way of women playing 
an absolutely full-and complete role in the totality 
of the life of their country. We simply hope that, 
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with the increasingly strong voice that is becoming 
apparent from opposition groups within the 
Kuwaiti policy and with the obvious very wide- 
spread international view that, as I have said on 
previous occasions, the Gulf war was not conduc- 
ted in order to make,the world safe for feudalism, 
under those circumstances those pressures will 
combine to produce a situation where the rights of 
women, including the franchise, are fully respected 
in the not-too-distant future. 


Aid after the war 
From Hansard of 11 April 


Senator Loosley —- My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I ask the 
minister this question against the background of 
the damaging impact of the Gulf war on the econ- 
omies of a number of developing countries. How 
has the Australian Government responded to the 
additional pressures created by the conflict in the 
Gulf on those developing nations which participate 
in Australia’s aid program? 

Senator Evans — In response to the effect of the 
Gulf war on developing countries, the Govern- 
ment has so far committed a total of $16.2 million 
in aid expenditures. This includes: $11.2 million 
channelled through the World Bank, plus $5 mil- 
lion for emergency and refugees programs. This 
$16.2 million has been allocated without cutting 
back other parts of the ongoing Australian aid pro- 
gram; $6.3 million will come from savings from an 
expected repayment on our capital contributions to 
the World Bank due to exchange-rate movements; 
another $3.4 million is from savings due to a slower 
drawdown of Australia’s commitments to the 
World Bank’s normal operations; $5 million has 
been provided from funds previously set aside for a 
possible contribution to an International Monetary 
Fund multilateral support package for Vietnam; 
and the balance of $1.5 million has been provided 
through a top-up for the aid budget. 


Relief efforts for 
Kurdish refugees 


From Hansard of 10 April 


Mr Ferguson — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
Given the enormity of the needs confronting the 
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Kurdish refugees, what further steps is the Govern- 
ment taking to help relieve their plight? 


Dr Blewett — Honourable Members will recall 
that yesterday the Prime Minister announced in 
the House an immediate contribution of $1 million 
to the United Nations and to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in response to urgent 
international appeals for aid. That brings the total 
of money that Australia has provided for emerg- 
ency assistance to victims of the Gulf crisis to some 
$6 million. 

With hundreds of thousands of Kurdish refu- 
gees moving into Turkey and Iran, there is no 
doubt that the international relief agencies have 
been simply overwhelmed with the dimension of 
the emergency. Because of the enormity of this 
emergency, not only in Turkey and Iran but also 
inside Iraq as the Kurds attempt to escape, the 
allied forces are now complementing the relief 
agency efforts by carrying out emergency relief air 
drops. Australia has been invited to participate, and 
has accepted, to provide relief goods for this air 
drop. 

A Royal Australian Air Force Boeing 707 will 
leave Richmond on Saturday loaded with 22 tonnes 
of urgently needed supplies which have been ident- 
ified. They include tents, tarpaulins, clothes, 
blankets and food which have been provided jointly 
by the Australian Government and Australian non- 
government organisations. The supplies will be 
delivered to Incirlik in Turkey where they will then 
be loaded on to the allied aircraft carrying out the 
air drop. Needless to say, this emergency relief is in 
addition to any moneys that we have already 
provided. 


United States Export 
Enhancement Program 
From Hansard of 9 April 





Mr Courtice — Has the Prime Minister received a 
response to his letter to President Bush concerning 
the effect of the United States Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEP) on Australian farmers? If so, 
in the light of the United States President’s 
response, is the Government concerned about calls 
to link the joint facilities with United States trade 
policy? 
Mr Hawke — | have received a response from 
President Bush in which he assured me that: 

All possible care will be taken to avoid disrup- 
tion of traditional markets, where Australia, as a 
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non-subsidising exporter, has significant interests. 
This includes Middle Eastern markets in the post- 
war period. 

These assurances from the highest level in the 
United States are, of course, a welcome reinforce- 
ment of the undertakings that were given to the 
bilateral mission to the United States in March led 
by Dr Blewett and graced by members of the 
Opposition. 

While, of course, what we have received in 
those assurances does not meet all our concerns 
about the Export Enhancement Program, the 
assurances do clearly represent a significant 
response by the United States Government to the 
concerns we have raised about the EEP. One can 
imagine, therefore, our surprise that the Leader of 
the National Party of Australia should have 
attempted to escalate the issue by suggesting the 
possibility that the Australian-United States joint 
facilities might be closed in retaliation against 
United States trade policies. I was even more sur- 
prised, of course, by the Opposition Leader’s reac- 
tion to his colleague’s suggestion. But, after what 
we have come to see from the leadership of the 
Leader of the Opposition, perhaps I should not 
have been so surprised. 

I remind the Leader of the Opposition after all 
of what his coalition colleague has called for. The 
Leader of the National Party has called into ques- 
tion the future of our most important bilateral 
relationship and of our most significant strategic 
alliance. What has the Opposition Leader done? He 
has responded to this proposal by giving us his per- 
sonal views. He has told us — this is Dr Hewson, 
the great, strong, hairy-chested, tough Leader of 
the Opposition: 

My position is that I do not make any 
linkage. 

We know the Leader of the Opposition’s pos- 
ition; but I think he should tell us what the Oppo- 
sition policy is. We are not concerned with knowing 
what his position is. We would like to know what 
the Opposition policy is. We want to know whether 
the Leader of the Opposition has the leadership to 
establish his predisposition, his predilection — the 
latest little bubblegum that he has blown out into 
the air. Is it more than a predilection — more than 
a personal position — or is he going to smack down 
the Leader of the National Party and say, “This 
man does not make policy. My position as the 
Leader of the Opposition is that we will not under 
any circumstances as an opposition countenance 
the introduction of that element of the United 
States-Australian joint facilities into this issue.” 
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Australian agricultural 
exports 


From Hansard of 11 April 


Mr John Scott — I direct my question to the Minis- 
ter for Trade and Overseas Development. In light 
of the significant reductions in protection the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken and the increasing 
exposure to international competition this entails 
for Australian industry, what steps is the Govern- 
ment taking to pursue the liberalisation of the 
tightly controlled markets of other countries, such 
as the Japanese market, for agricultural products? 


Dr Blewett — In responding to the honourable 
Member for Hindmarsh, I would note that Japan is 
a major market for a wide range of Australian agri- 
cultural products. But it is true that our opportun- 
ities in that market are limited by the very 
restrictive barriers —- indeed, sometimes the total 
prohibitions on food imports — that Japan main- 
tains to protect its domestic agricultural producers. 
It should be noted that such policies not only pro- 
duce problems for our agricultural producers, but 
also impose quite clear penalty payments on Japan- 
ese consumers. 

The Government has been active in both the 
bilateral consultations with Japan and in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations in 
pressing Japan to open its agricultural markets, and 
therefore provide to Australia some of the same 
market opportunities that Japan’s industrial pro- 
ducers have got as a result of other countries reduc- 
ing manufacturing protection as a result of the 
GATT activities over the last 30 years. 

I have to say that our efforts have yielded some 
results, although there is much more that Japan 
could do. In 1988 Australia, together with the 
United States and New Zealand, agreed to initiate 
GATT panel hearings on beef access to Japan. 
This action led to Japan agreeing to liberalise its 
beef market, and the Australian beef industry has 
benefited greatly from the opening of the Japanese 
market since 1988 and will continue to do so. 
Nevertheless, the fact does remain that, with the 
tariff on beef at 70 per cent — even though it is to 
go down to 50 per cent by 1993, the new regime 
could do with some Australian-type liberalisation, 
and we will of course be seeking further cuts in the 
tariff rate post-1993 in the context both of the beef 
agreement itself and of the Uruguay Round. 

Secondly, to take up the honourable Member’s 
point: yes, we have been closely involved in the 
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GATT panel action taken by the United States 
seeking the removal of import quotas on a range of 
agricultural products, including dairy products, 
citrus and other fruit juices, some processed meat 
and some other processed foods, In responding to 
this GATT panel, which found against the quanti- 
tative restrictions imposed by Japan, Japan did lib- 
eralise its import regime on most of the 12 items, 
but refused to liberalise certain dairy products and 
starch, and we will be involved in further consul- 
tations with Japan on this issue in Geneva later this 
month. 

Finally, more generally as a part of our efforts to 
achieve fundamental reform of agricultural trade 
in the GATT Uruguay Round negotiations, we 
have been encouraging more active participation 
by the Japanese in the agricultural negotiations, 
particularly as regards rice. In speaking to the Jap- 
anese I have stressed, especially in relation to rice, 
that we are seeking not dramatic overnight changes 
but rather a gradual opening of the market which 
would accommodate Japanese sensitivities while 
increasing pressure on the European Community 
and others who remain quite reluctant to make 
major commitments to real agricultural reform. 


Australia-United States 
defence facilities 


From Hansard of 9 April 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Defence. I refer him to recent media 
reports of comments made by the Leader of the 
National Party of Australia, Mr Tim Fischer, 
suggesting that the joint Australian-United States 
defence facilities should be used as bargaining 
chips in retaliation for American farm subsidies. 
Can the minister inform the Senate of the 
Government’s position on this matter? 


Senator Ray — | have seen reports of Mr Fischer’s 
comment that he would be prepared to use the joint 
facilities as a last-resort bargaining chip if Ameri- 
can farm subsidies became more destructive. I also 
note, with some disappointment, reports that in 
Western Australia a group of farmers vandalised a 
tracking station in the belief that that is in some 
way a US military installation. Whilst I acknowl- 
edge that Mr Fischer or indeed anyone else has the 
right to seek a change in United States policies 
affecting rural interests, it is simply ludicrous to 
suggest that.the joint facilities should be linked in 
any way to the trade negotiations. 
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Firstly, I emphasise that these defence facilities 
have been established as joint Australian and 
United States defence facilities. Our two govern- 
ments share in the management and operation of 
the facilities and both have access to the product. 
Importantly, the operations of these facilities serve 
Australian interests as well as those of the United 
States. The facilities make an important contri- 
bution to maintaining international stability and 
deterring international conflict. It would be con- 
trary to our own interests as well as those of the 
wider international community to discontinue our 
cooperation over these joint facilities. 

In conclusion, I endorse the comments made by 
the Prime Minister yesterday that this Government 
rejects totally any suggestion that the Joint 
Australian-US defence facilities should be linked to 
trade issues. 


Arms sales 
From Hansard of April 10 





Senator Vallentine — I direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Defence. In 
light of the Defence Minister’s speech at the 
National Press Club on 6 February concerning the 
need to control and reduce the conventional arms 
trade and his answer to a question from Senator 
Coates relating to AIDEX 91, which he responded 
to on 12 February, saying that he would look into 
the involvement of the Australian Government and 
the Department of Defence in the event, I ask the 
minister whether he has now made a decision as to 
whether to withdraw Government support from 
this event, given that a signed letter of support with 
his photograph appears in the promotional bro- 
chure for this arms bazaar. If so, will he tell us what 
he has decided? I further ask what decisions were 
made with regard to changes to the policy underly- 
ing military export guidelines as a result of the 
meeting of the committee responsible for approv- 
ing export applications which met on 13 March. 
Finally, I ask the minister whether he is aware of 
media reports of a renewed arms race in the Middle 
East with pending orders from Arab States to the 
United States worth up to $30 billion. Given that 
this is the case, does the Australian Government 
propose to discuss measures to control military 
exports to the Middle East with the United States 
Government or any other government? 


Senator Evans — As the Defence Minister has 
indicated, review is currently being undertaken 
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within his department concerning its involvement 
in AIDEX 91. At this stage I am advised that that 
review is continuing and a final decision is yet to be 
made. The AIDEX exhibition, as Senator 
Vallentine knows, is conducted by a private com- 
pany and it is not scheduled to take place until 
November this year. Under those circumstances 
the Government does not regard finalisation of the 
review of any defence involvement as being a mat- 
ter of pressing urgency. 

On the question of the review of our defence 
export guidelines, both Senator Ray and I have 
indicated that they will be reviewed in the light of 
recent international developments, particularly the 
Gulf war. The matter was discussed recently by an 
interdepartmental committee. It will be the subject 
of further deliberations by that committee and, no 
doubt, by the ministers immediately involved, prior 
to any announcement that Senator Ray might 
make on that subject. 

As to the last part of Senator Vallentine’s ques- 
tion, I am aware of the interest of a number of 
Middle Eastern States in purchasing further 
supplies of arms from the United States, I cannot 
comment on the specific figure of $30 billion worth 
of pending orders. I do not know whether that is 
accurate. The Government has already spoken to a 
number of other governments, including that of 
the United States, about post-Gulf-war arms con- 
trol. These proposals for arms control are still in an 
early state of development. I simply say that the 
Australian Government would be wholly in favour 
of any means that may prove practicable to limit 
either the further arming or the rearming, as the 
case may be, of countries in the Middle East 
region. 

Finally, I might just say that Australia, as Sena- 
tor Vallentine should be aware, is a very active par- 
ticipant in all the principal forums which are 
addressing controls on both conventional and non- 
conventional arms and their delivery systems. The 
work that is going on has general application, apart 
from its particular application in the Middle East. I 
shall only list them, not talk about them. 

They include: first, the United Nations expert 
group on arms transfers which is currently looking 
particularly at conventional weapons and the possi- 
bility of an international register to guarantee a 
greater degree of transparency; secondly, various 
efforts that are being made, in which this Govern- 
ment is very prominent, to get a convention on 
chemical weapons into place; thirdly, the efforts 
that we are making in the area of nuclear non- 
proliferation, including vertical proliferation, 
through our enthusiasm for a comprehensive test 
ban; fourthly, the status we have as a party to the 
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biological-weapons convention and the active role 
we are playing in trying to bring other States to 
become parties to that convention; and, finally, our 
recent membership of the missile-technology 
incentive which is available to companies with a 
research base and to universities and other scien- 
tific organisations. 


iraq and arms trade 
From Hansard of 16 April 


Senator Crowley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Does the 
Australian Government know of a list of companies 
and individuals declared on 1 April by the United 
States Treasury to be agents and front companies in 
Iraq’s arms-procurement and financial network, as 
referred to in an article in The Australian on Mon- 
day this week by Frank Devine? What can the min- 
ister tell us about those companies, including the 
countries they operate in, and can he table the list 
of names? Are any such companies or individuals 
known to be operating in Australia? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Yes, we do know of the 
list of 52 companies and 37 individuals that was 
publicly released by US Treasury Deputy Secretary 
Robson on 1 April. The people and companies in 
question were determined by the US authorities to 
be agents and front companies in Iraq’s arms- 
procurement and financial network. I have a copy 
of the list in question here and I am prepared to 
table it because it is a public document. 

According to the list, 32 of the companies have 
addresses in the United Kingdom. The remaining 
companies have addresses in a variety of countries, 
including: Iraq, India, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Brazil, the United States, Italy, Sri 
Lanka, Germany, United Arab Emirates, Hon- 
duras, Bahrain and the Yemen Arab Republic. Sec- 
retary Robson said that this network of front 
companies and agents had strengthened Saddam 
Hussein’s military capability and may have facili- 
tated transfers of funds out of Iraq. US entities are 
prohibited by regulation from engaging in 
unlicensed transactions with companies and indi- 
viduals determined to be owned or controlled by 
the Government of Iraq, or acting, or purporting to 
act, directly or indirectly on its behalf. 

The result of the US Treasury action has been 
to deny the 89 businesses and individuals listed an 
opportunity to have business relations and access to 
financial resources within US jurisdiction. We have 
been in contact with United States officials and are 
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examining whether any of these companies or indi- 
viduals has any connection to Australia. However, 
to our knowledge at this stage, none of those named 
in the published list does have such an Australian 
connection. I table the document. 


Middle East cease-fire 
From Hansard of 16 April 


Mr Kerr — My question is directed to the Prime 
Minister. Can he inform the House whether we are 
considering a contribution to the implementation 
of the United Nations cease-fire in the Gulf 
war? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable Member for 
Denison for his question. Last week the United 
Nations Security Council accepted Iraq’s response 
to the Security Council cease-fire Resolution 687. 
As a result, hostilities are now formally concluded. 
The terms of the cease-fire set out in Resolution 
687 are comprehensive. They require Iraq to 
accept and respect Kuwait’s established borders, 
pay reparations, destroy its weapons of mass 
destruction and accept a demilitarised zone along 
the Iraq-Kuwaiti border. 

The successful implementation and monitor- 
ing of the cease-fire is vital for the future peace of 
the region and for the authority of the United 
Nations. This is evidently a major and complex 
task. The United Nations is now setting out to 
establish the necessary machinery for that task to be 
discharged. Australia has been consulting its allies 
about how we could best contribute. In the light of 
our internationally recognised and respected 
expertise and commitment in the field of chemical 
disarmament, it has been agreed that the best con- 
tribution we could make would be in that field. We 
have therefore advised the United Nations that 
Australia is prepared to provide staff to the special 
commission set up under Resolution 687 to moni- 
tor and implement the destruction of Iraq’s chemi- 
cal weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

We are prepared to provide experts in chemical 
weapons as well as administrative and logistic sup- 
port for the commission. Our offer to the United 
Nations envisages that our contribution could com- 
prise 20 to 25 people, and the work of the com- 
mission might last for some years, It is, of course, 
up to the United Nations to determine the final 
composition of the special commission and other 
organisations established under the cease-fire. I 
conclude by saying to the honourable Member, 
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who I know has a very sincere interest in this mat- 
ter, that our offer reflects not only our unswerving 
support for the role that the United Nations has 
taken in the Gulf crisis, but also, very importantly, 
our longstanding commitment to chemical- 
weapons disarmament. 


Implementation of Australian 
policy in Antarctica 


From Hansard of 11 April 





Mr Johns — Will the Prime Minister inform the 
House of progress towards implementing Aus- 
tralian policy on the Antarctic? 


Mr Hawke — I can inform the honourable gentle- 
man that we are vigorously pursuing our goal of 
permanent protection of the Antarctic. This is just 
one of several environmental issues, as the honour- 
able gentleman will know, in which Australia is at 
the forefront not merely of world opinion but of 
world action, in which we are helping to convince 
other countries of the need for proper protective 
measures. 

I can also say that our Antarctic initiative, 
aimed at the permanent protection of the conti- 
nent, has, I am pleased to say, received very strong 
international support. Many nations have now 
endorsed Australia’s proposal and few, I am pleased 
to say, want to keep the mining option open. A new 
consensus for a comprehensive environmental 
agreement has emerged. 

An informal working text, which emerged from 
the meeting in Chile last year as the basis for 
further negotiations, reflects many of Australia’s 
views on this matter. Australia — together with 
France, Belgium and Italy — is proposing amend- 
ments to further strengthen the text. We will not 
settle for less than a rigorous, workable and durable 
regime to meet international expectations for the 
protection of the area. We will continue to support 
a complete prohibition on mining. We will not 
accept any later amendment to the agreed legal 
instrument without consensus. 

I conclude by saying that progress towards this 
goal — and I think it is a goal which would be 
endorsed by the overwhelming majority of the Aus- 
tralian people — has been encouraging, but further 
success will take a considerable amount of time and 
a considerable amount of hard work. 
Unfortunately, there is still a small number of 
influential countries that continue to object to the 
prohibition on mining, but I believe the intrinsic 
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merit of the case which Australia has been at the 
forefront in pushing will, in time, prevail. 


Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation 


From Hansard of 15 April 





Senator Jones —- My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is the min- 
ister aware of Senator Hill’s criticism over the 
weekend that the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation (APEC) process has not lived up to the expec- 
tations created for it by the Government and is not 
making any progress in dealing with the issues of 
regional economic concern? 


Senator Gareth Evans — At the moment APEC is 
going more or less exactly as planned and hoped. 
Senator Hill’s comments about it over the weekend 
show that he either does not understand the con- 
cept, does not understand anything about diplo- 
macy in the Asia-Pacific region, or that he does 
understand all of that but simply cannot forbear 
from making silly, partisan, political point-scoring 
comments because he cannot stand seeing Aus- 
tralia have any diplomatic success under this 
Government. 

Let me make four points as quickly as I can 
about APEC’s progress. in the first place, since 
November 1989, 10 major work projects have been 
set in train, on nearly all of which substantial pro- 
gress is expected to be reported at the forthcoming 
ministerial-level meeting in Seoul in October. 
Those projects deal with the following subjects: 
review of trade and investment data; trade- 
promotion programs and mechanisms; investments 
and technology transfer; human-resource develop- 
ment; regional energy cooperation; marine- 
resource conservation; telecommunications; 
fisheries; transportation; and tourism. I am not 
suggesting that the results in the short term will be 
spectacular under any one of those heads. It would 
be a complete misunderstanding of the nature of 
the work that is in progress to expect that. But I 
have every reason to believe that progress under 
each of those areas will be both steady and 
constructive. 

Secondly, while the APEC group has voiced 
very strong support for the principles of the 
Uruguay Round — and most APEC members are, 
of course, key players in the Uruguay Round in 
their own right — it was anticipated from the out- 
set that its major trade-liberalisation activity as a 
group would have a post-Uruguay focus. With this 
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in mind, at Australia’s initiative there has now been 
set in train at a recent officials’ meeting a major 
exercise in examining the scope for non- 
discriminatory regional trade liberalisation. Again, 
movement on an issue as complex and delicate as 
that can hardly be fast, but it does have the poten- 
tial over time to contribute immense benefits and 
very important momentum to international trade- 
liberalisation objectives. 

Thirdly, the participation in APEC by the three 
Chinese economies of the People’s Republic of 
China, Taiwan and Hong Kong ts the subject right 
now of active discussion and negotiation. The hope 
still is that that issue will be able to be resolved in 
favour of the admission of those three economies at 
the Seoul meeting. That was always the timetable. 
All the issues involved in that exercise are hugely 
complex, given the political dynamics in the 
region. We simply do not solve these sorts of prob- 
lems by “bull-at-a-gate” political rhetoric of the 
kind that Senator Hill is advocating. 

The final point I specifically make is that APEC 
itself has now firmly consolidated regional political 
support behind it, something which obviously 
could not be taken for granted, even in the after- 
math of the inaugural conference in Canberra in 
November 1989. 


Senator Hill — What about the trade bloc in 
Malaysia? 

Senator Evans — I will tell honourable senators 
something about the Malaysian trade bloc. The 
Malaysian proposal for an East Asia economic 
grouping is now being looked at from all sides in 
terms of how it fits within or alongside APEC, 
rather than the converse. If Senator Hill does not 
understand the significance of that, he knows even 
less than I though he did about the currents at work 
in the region. . 

Let me finally say this: I genuinely believe that 
Australia’s interests are best served by a bipartisan 
approach in external-affairs issues so far as that is 
humanly possible. I do not mind, nor could anyone, 
honest difference of opinion or honest criticisms by 
the Opposition, but I do mind, here as elsewhere, 
pathetically unsupported and ill-judged attempts to 
talk down foreign-policy initiatives which, if they 
are successful, are initiatives very much in the 
interest not of the Government but of Australia as a 
whole. 
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USSR and APEC 
From Hansard of 16 April 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I ask: Has 
the minister seen reports of interest have been 
expressed by the Soviet Union in joining the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) conference 
prior to Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to Japan? What is 
the Government’s response to this interest and 
under what criteria would Soviet involvement in 
APEC be welcomed? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have seen those reports 
and they reflect a number of earlier indications of 
interest that have been given by the Soviet auth- 
orities to the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
process and the possibility of their eventually 
becoming participants in it. The response to date 
by the APEC participants, including Australia, has 
been to say that the crucial criterion for member- 
ship is the degree of economic linkage between the 
country in question and the other 12 existing par- 
ticipants in the APEC group. While the Soviet far 
east in particular manifestly has the potential to 
become a flourishing regional economy in its own 
right with a substantial set of linkages with Japan, 
China and the other countries in the region, those 
linkages simply do not exist at the moment. Of 
course, in the present economic circumstances 
confronting the Soviet Union there is rather less 
likelihood that they will be rapidly developed than 
might previously have been the case. I would not 
expect any rapid move towards the perception that 
that criterion will be satisfied. Some have suggested 
that it should also be regarded as a relevant con- 
sideration whether the country in question has a 
market economy. I think that is regarded by most of 
the APEC participants as a less relevant criterion 
than the sheer fact of existing or impending linkage 
of the kind that I have described. 

What is important about the APEC process is 
that it embrace as many as humanly possible of all 
the significant economies in the region. It is only 
with that degree of participation thet the objectives 
of APEC in terms of regional and worldwide trade 
liberalisation, sectoral cooperation, data exchange 
and so on can be fully realised. With that in mind, 
the first priority of the APEC countries at the 
moment is to try to accomplish the participation in 
the process of the three big economies in the region 
which manifestly have such links at the moment, 
and they are the People’s Republic of China, Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong. As I said in answer to a ques- 
tion earlier this week, that process is well and truly 
in train. We hope very much that that will be able to 
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be achieved by the Seoul meeting in October. I 
think that it will be a rather longer process achiev- 
ing consensus about the appropriateness of Soviet 
participation, but it is certainly not something that 
any of us would wish to rule out in principle. 


Aid to Burma 
From Hansard of 16 April 


Senator Bourne — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen reports that Australia will 
resume aid to Burma, even though the military 
regime there still has a terrible human-rights 
record and is still holding the leader of the National 
League for Democracy, Ms Aung San Suu Kyi, 
under house arrest? Are these reports true? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There is no truth to any 
report that Australia is about to resume aid to 
Burma. As I said in this place in July last year, the 
Australian Government’s policy is not to review the 
suspension of our aid program to Burma until a 
transfer of power to a democratically elected gov- 
ernment has taken place. 

Australia has been very firm in its calls for a 
transition to a democratic form of government in 
Burma and in its calls for the results of the May 
1990 elections to be respected, in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the people in 
Burma. 


Senator Hill — Why did the Australian ambassador 
suggest you were reviewing it? 


Senator Evans — He may have suggested that, at 
least as reported, but there was no foundation for 
any such suggestion. I have stated that clearly and I 
repeat it for Senator Hill’s benefit. 

The Government will continue to do all it can 
through bilateral and multilateral representations 
to achieve a transfer of power to a democratic gov- 
ernment in Burma. The military regime has 
responded to last year’s election victory by the 
National League for Democracy with what can 
only be described as a series of repressive and 
intimidatory measures violating fundamental 
human rights. The leader of the National League 
for Democracy, Ms Aung San Suu Kyi, remains, as 
Senator Bourne said, under house arrest, almost 
two years after she was first detained. By the 
regime’s own admission, over 35 elected members 
of the NLD or affiliated parties, as well as other 
political activists, remain under detention and may 
yet be put on trial. The Australian Government has 
condemned these abuses and has taken every 
opportunity, including direct representations, to 
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encourage the military regime to observe inter- 
nationally accepted standards of human rights, to 
release all political prisoners and to accede to the 
popular desire for democracy. 

I am able to say a little further that press reports 
about a resumption of Australian aid were based on 
an interview with the Australian Ambassador to 
Burma. These reports were accurate in so far as 
they reported his assessment that a transfer of 
power to a democratic government in Burma 
appears to be a long way off and his view that Aus- 
tralia will have to accept these political realities. 
However, reports that the Ambassador spoke of any 
policy shift or suggested that any resumption of aid 
could be expected in the short term are quite inac- 
curate. I repeat that the Government’s policy 
remains as I have stated it and the Ambassador is 
fully aware of that. 


Cambodia 
From Hansard of 16 April 


Mr Lindsay — I direct my question to the minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. In the light of the recent contacts between 
the United States and Vietnam and between the 
United States and the State of Cambodia (SOC), 
what stage has been reached in the Cambodian 
peace process? 


Dr Blewett — On the Cambodian issue, it is 
Australia’s judgment — and I think that of the vast 
majority of other interested countries — that the 
United Nations peace plan for a comprehensive 
political settlement in Cambodia, which Australia 
did much to initiate, still provides overwhelmingly 
the best way of ending the conflict and the suffer- 
ing of the Cambodian people. The peace process is 
moving forward slowly — more slowly than we 
would prefer. However, the cumulative achieve- 
ments, particularly over the past year, do mean that 
a comprehensive solution is now clearly within 
grasp. I note that this judgment I have just made 
was confirmed by a detailed exposition of a United 
States policy towards Cambodia and Vietnam by 
Assistant Secretary of State Solomon in testimony 
before the House Asian Pacific Affairs 
Subcommittee on 10 April. 

Australia has been actively encouraging the key 
players to fix a specific timetable for the final nego- 
tiating phase, including the early reconvening of 
the Coordinating Committee of the Paris Confer- 
ence on Cambodia. Deputy Secretary Costello, 
who has been tireless in his activities in this matter, 
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visited Phnom Penh on 16 to 19 March and then 
went on to Hanoi on 20 and 21 March for dis- 
cussion with Vietnamese and State of Cambodia 
leaders. In those talks, both the SOC and Vietnam 
reaffirmed their commitment to the comprehen- 
sive settlement process and their readiness to move 
on to the next steps. 

All Cambodian parties have now indicated their 
support for the early convening of a second meet- 
ing between the Paris Conference co-chairmen — 
Indonesia and France — and the members of the 
Supreme National Council of Cambodia, to discuss 
further the draft text prepared by the Permanent 
Five. According to the latest reports, the meeting is 
expected to take place in Jakarta around the middle 
of May. All along, Australia has recognised the 
inherent difficulty of achieving a comprehensive 
settlement of the Cambodian conflict. Even 
allowing for the progress that has been made, we 
are far from complacent about the difficult steps 
that lie ahead. The view we have taken consistently 
is that the best way to test fully the commitment of 
Vietnam, the Phnom Penh regime and other prin- 
cipal parties is to carry forward the process as 
quickly as possible to its final negotiating phase. 

In that sense we very much welcome the latest 
move by the United States to move the peace pro- 
cess forward by explaining directly to Vietnam and 
to the State of Cambodia the benefits that will flow 
in terms of more constructive relations with the 
United States once a comprehensive settlement of 
the Cambodian conflict is signed. J am sure that all 
Members of the House hope that this movement 
forward will continue in the interests of peace in 
this region. 


EC trade policies 
From Hansard of 17 April 


Mr Hulls — My question is addressed to the Minis- 
ter for Trade and Overseas Development. Given 
the delicate state of the Uruguay Round, particu- 
larly on agriculture, could the minister please 
inform the House about the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) review of the European 
Community’s (EC) trade policies and their impact 
on the international trading system? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable Member for 
Kennedy for his question. Honourable Members 
interested in these issues will know that the GATT 
review of the European Community has taken 
place in Geneva in the past two days. The object of 
these GATT reviews is to examine the full range of 
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a country’s trade policies and practices and to try to 
assess publicly and openly their impact on inter- 
national trade. Australia was the first country to 
subject itself to these reviews. That occurred in 
December 1989, and the result of the Australian 
review was that on the whole there were quite 
favourable comments on the direction of 
Australia’s trade and industry policies. 

I think the same cannot be said of the review of 
the European Community. It was being reviewed 
for the first time by GATT, and the report pre- 
pared by the GATT secretariat is very critical of the 
European Community on a number of its trading 
fronts. There is a major focus in that report on the 
range of restrictive measures the European Com- 
munity and its member states use on imports in a 
number of sectors — for instance, cars, electronic 
goods and agriculture — and it lists a whole range 
of non-tariff restrictions, variable levies, so-called 
voluntary-restraint agreements, quantitative 
restrictions, predatory use of anti-dumping and so 
on. Indeed the report concludes in one comprehen- 
sive study that of the main tariff categories for 
industrial and consumer goods, analysis shows that 
in only two of these categories — furniture and 
works of art -— are tariffs the sole instrument affect- 
ing imports. In all the other categories tariffs com- 
bine with at least one other form of non-tariff 
barrier, restriction or state aid or subsidy — that is, 
they have a highly non-transparent system of pro- 
tection in these areas. 

When the report turns to agriculture, it is 
equally damning. It documents clearly the use and 
the effect of the nearly prohibitive import restric- 
tions, and documents the export subsidies which 
dispose of surplus production on world markets. 
Indeed, the report points out how EC policies have 
distorted and corrupted world agricultural trade, 
and in doing so the European Community has 
damaged smaller countries and the GATT system, 
from which it has itself been one of the great ben- 
eficiaries. We have been emphasising this point in 
the Uruguay Round negotiations. 

When the report looks at the export subsidies 
for agriculture, it points out that the Europeans 
since 1982 have doubled the size of those export 
subsidies — an increase of $5.2 billion by 1989 — 
even though in all the negotiations in which they 
were involved they were supposed to be reducing 
those exports. In the period of those negotiations 
there has been a considerable increase of those 
export subsidies for agriculture. In addition, as a 
result of that, the EC stocks of beef and butter are 
both mounting and now overhang world markets. 

We have had some hopeful comments from the 
European Community Commissioner, Mr 
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MacSharry, indicating some recognition that this 
situation cannot continue, but thus far we have to 
say that there has been very little evidence that the 
European Community States have recognised the 
need to take a more responsible attitude to agricul- 
tural reform. The chief reason the GATT nego- 
tiations and the Uruguay Round continue to be 
stalled is the failure of that recognition. 

Finally, the report focuses on the European 
Community’s 1992 single-market program and 
concludes that, while it will be an unparalleled 
exercise in regional integration — and it praises it 
for that — and will contribute to the expansion of 
trade, there is still a lack of transparency in the new 
provisions and still a strong element of discrimi- 
nation in the system. I think the lesson is clear for 
the European Community: it needs to do a lot more 
to lower barriers to the rest of the world, to adopt 
much more transparent policies, and to adhere 
more fully to the GATT rules in order to make 
itself a proper and creditable member of the inter- 
national trading community. 


South Africa: sanctions 
From Hansard of 16 April 


Senator Childs — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade comment on whether the 
decision by the European Community (EC) to lift 
bans on imports of gold coins, iron and steel from 
South Africa will have any impact on Australia’s 
position regarding sanctions and South Africa? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The EC first 
foreshadowed the removal of sanctions on South 
African iron, steel and gold coins — Kruger rands, 
as they are called — at the EC heads of government 
meeting in Rome in December. The EC tied the 
lifting of these sanctions to the tabling of legislation 
to repeal the group areas and land Acts. With that 
legislation now. tabled, the EC announcement yes- 
terday comes as no surprise. From an Australian 
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and Commonwealth perspective, its timing 
remains unhelpful and unfortunate. In our view, it 
is too soon to be lifting trade sanctions. We regard 
the maintenance of pressure on South Africa as 
being crucial at this stage, when promises must still 
be translated into actions. 

The EC still has in place a range of sanctions 
that it did impose in 1985, including the arms 
embargo, a ban on oil exports to South Africa and 
the prohibition of new collaboration in the nuclear 
sector. We certainly hope that there will not be any 
move by the EC to lift those sanctions at present. 
The Australian and Commonwealth position on 
sanctions was made very clear at the London meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on Southern Africa in February. At that 
meeting the Commonwealth agreed to a phased 
approach to the lifting of sanctions as the South 
African Government met its various commitments 
to dismantle apartheid. 

On that basis, we can expect in the first instance 
the lifting of the so-called “people-oriented” sanc- 
tions — which include restriction on cultural, aca- 
demic and scientific contacts; visas; the promotion 
of tourism and air links — once the South African 
Government has met that series of specific initial 
conditions, namely, the release of remaining politi- 
cal prisoners; the removal of obstacles preventing 
the return of exiles; the review and repeal of 
repressive security legislation; and the actual repeal 
of the three important pillar pieces of legislation, 
the group areas, land and population registration 
Acts. Other sanctions will be lifted in accordance 
with the Commonwealth agreement once further 
major steps are taken towards constitutional 
reform. 

Finally, the United States of America is com- 
mitted to leaving sanctions in place until the South 
African Government complies with the conditions 
established under the comprehensive anti- 
apartheid Act. It seems wholly unlikely that those 
conditions will be met, even on a fairly optimistic 
view, before the end of June. 
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Antarctic breakthrough 
in Madrid 


Statement by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
on 30 April 








I warmly welcome the significant progress made by 
Antarctic Treaty parties in Madrid in negotiating a 
legal instrument to protect the Antarctic 
environment. 

The Madrid meeting has made a major break- 
through in achieving consensus among key del- 
egations to protect Antarctica in the foreseeable 
future and to ensure that the continent is given the 
most comprehensive environmental protection 
possible. 

Since the Government’s rejection in 1989 of 
the Antarctic Minerals Convention, Australia has 
worked very hard to persuade treaty parties to intro- 
duce stringent environment-protection measures 
for Antarctica. 

It has been most gratifying to obtain support in 
this initiative from France, Belgium and Italy and, 
in the lead-up to Madrid, from other parties, 
notably the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Japan. 

The breakthrough achieved in Madrid is a fit- 
ting culmination to the intensive diplomatic cam- 
paign pursued by Australia and France. The 
outcome of the current negotiations has proved 
that our commitment and efforts to preserve this 
fragile and beautiful area were worth while, and 
warranted international support. 

The draft agreement makes clear the commit- 
ment to the comprehensive protection o. the Ant- 
arctic environment and the designation of 
Antarctica as a natural reserve devoted to peace and 
science. It will now be submitted to governments 
for approval. I will be urging all treaty nations to 
move quickly to finalise negotiations. 

The negotiated agreement includes extremely 
tight provisions prohibiting mineral-resource 
exploration and mining in Antarctica. Only after 
50 years could any consultative party call a review 
conference. 

But any amendment to the mining prohibition 
would require the agreement of all current con- 
sultative parties, of which Australia is one, before it 
could enter into force. This means that Australia 
and all the current consultative parties would 
effectively hold a veto on mining. 

The prohibition on mining in the draft agree- 
ment is part of a comprehensive regime for 
environmental protection for Antarctica. It would 
include detailed requirements for conducting 
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environmental-impact assessments of all activities; 
the establishment of a committee for environmen- 
tal protection which will have extensive advisory 
and recommendatory powers; and measures to 
ensure compliance with the agreement. 


Antarctic Foundation Board 
members named 


Statement on 8 April by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced appointments 
to the Board of the Australian Antarctic 
Foundation. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, in his 
Antarctic policy statement last November 
announced the establishment of the Foundation, to 
be based in Hobart, with initial funding in 1990-91 
of $1 million. 

The Prime Minister said at the time that the 
Board of the Foundation would be chaired by the 
Ambassador for the Environment, Sir Ninian 
Stephen. 

Senator Evans said today that the other Board 
members of the Antarctic Foundation would be: 


e Mr Bob Chynoweth, of the Australian National 
Antarctic Research Expeditions (ANARE); 

e Dr Leslie Mary (Louise) Crossley, currently 
station leader at the Australian Antarctic base at 
Mawson; 

e Mr John McCarthy, First Assistant Secretary, 
International Organisations and Legal Division, 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade (ex- 
officio member); ) 

¢ Mr Rex Moncur, Director, Antarctic Division, 
Hobart, Department of Arts, Sport, the Environ- 
ment, Tourism and Territories (ex-officio 
member); 

e Dr Peta Colebatch, Deputy Secretary, Tas- 
manian Premiers Department (ex-officio 
member). 


Senator Evans said the purpose of the Foun- 
dation established under the Foreign Affairs and 
Trade portfolio was to promote informed debate on 
international Antarctic issues, with particular 
attention to the significance of developments in 
that region for Australia. 

He said it was envisaged that the Foundation 
would encourage, initiate and assist activity to 
broaden understanding of international Antarctic 
issues among wide cross-sections of the Australian 
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community (see statement on objective and method 
of operations). 

The Foundation’s board will hold its inaugural 
meeting at the headquarters of the Antarctic Div- 
ision of DASETT at Kingston near Hobart on 9 
April 1991. 


Objectives 


To promote informed debate on international Ant- 
arctic issues with particular attention to the signifi- 
cance of developments in that region to Australia. 

In pursuit of this objective the Foundation 
may: 

e encourage, initiate, assist in, sponsor or fund 
activity which would establish wider understand- 
ing of international Antarctic issues, including: 
— Australia’s role in the Antarctic region, 

Antarctica’s role in the global environment, 

measures to protect the Antarctic environ- 

ment, and 

issues related to uses of the region; 
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e encourage interest in international Antarctic 
issues on the part of a wide cross-section of the 
Australian community; and 

e cooperate with other bodies with similar 
interests. 


Operation 


The Australian Antarctic Foundation is respon- 
sible to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
who will consult with the Prime Minister, the Min- 
ister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism 
and Territories and others as appropriate in respect 
of the work of the Foundation. It will report annu- 
ally to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
on its work. 

The Foundation will be located in Hobart in 
recognition of its status as a centre of Antarctic- 
related activity and will be supported by a sec- 
retariat in Hobart funded through the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade. The Foundation will 
have a budget of $1 million in the first year and 
$500 000 in each of the two succeeding years. 
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The National Consultative Committee on Peace and Disarmament met in the Administrative Building, Canberra, 
on 11 and 12 April. It meets twice a year to discuss disarmament and arms control and government policy. 

At the April meeting the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, spoke for more than an 
hour on Australia’s active role in arms-control and disarmament negotiations in the aftermath of the Gulf war. He 
is shown here (in dark suit, leaning on the far side of the table) addressing the meeting. 

Members of the committee are appointed from the peace movement by the Minister to advise the Government. 
The chairman is Professor Ian Maddocks, president of the Medical Association for the Prevention of War. 

Picture by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer Barry Le Lievre. 
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These figures include establishment and operating 
costs. A trust account for these allocations will be 
established within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

The Board of the Australian Antarctic Foun- 
dation shall comprise six members (including a 
chairperson) appointed for a period of three years 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
consultation with the Prime Minister and the Min- 
ister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism 
and Territories (DASETT). The members of the 
Board shall include: 

e achairperson who shall be an eminent public fig- 
ure with an interest in Antarctic affairs; 

e the director of the Antarctic Division of 
DASETT who shall be an ex-officio member of 
the board; 

e the head of the International Organizations and 
Legal Division of DFAT who shall be an 
ex-officio member of the board; 

. one member who shall be appointed in consul- 
tation with the Government of Tasmania. 

The Foundation may invite observers and/or 
advisers to attend its meetings and invite 
submissions from them. 

Its meetings will be serviced by the secretariat. 
The executive director of the Foundation will also 
be responsible for the efficient functioning of the 
secretariat and promoting the work of the Foun- 
dation and overseeing the implementation of its 
decisions, 

-The members of the Foundation shall meet 
quarterly or at such times as its members may 
decide. The Foundation’s activities include: 

* commissioning special studies, papers or 
monographs and films and video material; 

¢ participating in or convening seminars, confer- 
ences, symposia or workshops; 

e sponsoring visits and exchanges; 

* sponsoring scholarships, fellowships and study 
grants. 

The Foundation shall determine its own pro- 
gram and budget within the limits of its allocation. 


Australia-lreland social- 
security agreement 


Statement on 8 April by the Minister for Social 
Security, Senator Graham Richardson 


The Minister for Social Security, Senator Graham 
Richardson, and the Irish Minister for Social Wel- 
fare, Dr Michael Woods, today signed a social- 
security agreement between Australia and Ireland. 
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“As Australia’s Department of Social Security 
celebrates its 50th anniversary, this is a very import- 
ant addition to agreements we have with Italy, Can- 
ada, Spain, Malta and the Netherlands,” Senator 
Richardson said. “It means people in Australia and 
Ireland, including the 50 000 Irish-born here, will 
be covered by our expanding network of social- 
security agreements”. 

Under the agreement, people who have resided 
in Australia and who have contributed to Ireland’s 
social-security scheme will be able to combine their 
periods of residence and contributions. 

“This shared approach between Australia and 
Ireland means that people will be able to move 
from one country to another and know that their 
social-security rights are protected,” Senator 
Richardson said. 

The agreement will cover the main pensions 
under the Australian and Irish social-security sys- 
tems, including age, invalid and widows’ pensions. 

The agreement will allow people in Ireland 
who have spent part of their lives in Australia to 
claim pensions from Australia for the time they 
lived here. Normally, a person who lives outside 
Australia cannot lodge a claim for the Australian 
pension. 

Senator Richardson said it should take about 12 
months to set up the necessary laws and the admin- 
istrative support for the agreement to operate. 

Better cooperation between the countries will 
mean that people in Australia will be able to lodge 
claims for Irish pensions as well as Australian pen- 
sions with their local regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Social Security. 


New program of cooperation 
between Australia and Korea 


Statement on 9 April by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





An ambitious and far-reaching new program for 
cooperation between Korea and Australia was pro- 
posed today by members of the Australia~-Korea 
Forum, after a two-day meeting in Seoul. 

The series of proposals, covering such areas as 
trade and investment, science and technology, pol- 
itical cooperation and cultural and educational 
exchanges, were announced by the Korean and 
Australian co-chairman of the Forum, Mr P.H. 
Koo (chairman, Lucky Goldstar International) and 
Dr Brian Scott (chairman, Management Frontiers) 
at a press conference at the Intercontinental 
Hotel. 
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The Forum brought together 30 eminent 
people (15 from each country) from such diverse 
backgrounds as industry, academia, media and cul- 
ture. This was its second and last meeting since its 
establishment by President Roh Tae Woo and 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke in 1989. 

The complete set of proposals will be presented 
to each Government for consideration within the 
next month. 

The Forum’s recommendations include 
measures to enhance the Australia-Korea dialogue 
on political and strategic issues, to diversify the 
economic relationship, to broaden the base of coop- 
eration to include expanded science and tech- 
nology, educational and cultural exchanges and 
generally to increase awareness of each other in the 
respective national communities, 

In specific areas, the Forum recommended: 


an enhanced dialogue, at both the Governmental 
and non-Governmental levels, on political and 
security issues including periodic seminars; 

« the establishment of reciprocal Australia-Korea 
Foundations to promote closer bilateral relations 
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Mr Laurens Brinkhorst, left, director-general for the 

Commission of the Euopean Communities, with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 
Mr Brinkhorst visited Canberra on 2 and 3 April to talk about environment and resources issues with Government 
ministers and officials. He. also visited some States and met businessmen, academics, scientists and conservationists. 
Picture by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer Mike Jensen. 
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and to broaden and strengthen existing cooper- 
ation in the education, media and other cultural 
fields; 

e the establishment of a Korea-Australia Science 
and Industry Program (KASIP) to promote and 
coordinate research and development efforts by 
the two countries; 

e expanded business exchanges utilising existing 
business cooperation bodies; 

e the establishment of an Australian-Korean 
Industrial Relations Research Group which 
could facilitate, through greater understanding 
of the different systems, joint ventures and other 
collaborative economic activities; 

e the development of cooperative educational pro- 
grams, including the promotion of Korean- 
language teaching in Australia and expanded 
student exchanges. 


Commenting on the outcome of the Forum, Mr 
Koo said, “We have had a most productive and 
stimulating meeting and the recommendations we 
have agreed among us can develop and diversify 
the bilateral relationship between Korea and Aus- 
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tralia in a most exciting and productive way.” 

Dr Scott also expressed great satisfaction with 
the outcome: “The Australia-Korea Forum has 
been able to chart a strategy which will open up 
new and significant avenues for cooperation and 
understanding between our two countries. Korea 
has become our third-largest export market after 
Japan and the US and these initiatives can help to 
build and broaden the linkages still further. 

Dr Scott said that the Korean Government had 
shown strong support for the Australia-Korea 
Forum by the level of its involvement. Prime Min- 
ister Ro Jai-bong officially opened the meeting, 
while the Forum was also addressed by two other 
former Prime Ministers, Mr Nam Duck-Woo 
(chairman of the Korea National Committee for 
Pacific Economic Cooperation) and Mr Yoo 
Chang-Soon (chairman of the Federation of 
Korean Industries). 

The Foreign Minister, Mr Lee Sang-Ock, also 
gave a dinner and all Forum members received a 
rare personal invitation from President Roh Tae 
Woo to call on him at the Blue House, his official 
residence. 


Emergency assistance 
for Kurdish refugees 


Statement on 10 April by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


Australia would provide a large consignment of 
emergency goods to assist Kurdish refugees in Tur- 
key, the Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

The consignment of about 22 tonnes of tents, 
blankets, clothing and food rations will leave Rich- 
mond airbase on Saturday morning in an RAAF 
707 aircraft. The aircraft is expected to reach 
Incirlik Airbase in Turkey on Monday local 
time. 

“Recent estimates have put the number of 
Kurdish refugees in the region of the Turkish-Irag 
border as high as 750 000,” Dr Blewett said. “This 
area is mountainous and bitterly cold — so the 
refugees’ plight is extremely serious. They are in 
desperate need of help of this kind.” 

After being unloaded at the Turkish airbase, 
the supplies will be dropped by parachute to the 
refugees by allied forces. 

This contribution is being made by the Aus- 
tralian Government in cooperation with the Aus- 
tralian Overseas Disaster Response Organisation, 


which is providing several tonnes of blankets and 
clothing. 

It forms part of the Australian Government’s 
program of overseas development cooperation 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau. 


More aid to Kurds 


Statement by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, on 22 
April 


Australia was to contribute a further $1.5 million in 
emergency aid to Kurdish refugees, the Minister 
for Trade and Overseas Development, Neal 
Blewett, announced today. 

The aid is to go to three international organis- 
ations providing assistance to the Kurds. The 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) will receive $500 000 
each. 

These organisations are carrying out large-scale 
relief operations among the 1.5 million refugees 
estimated to have fled from Iraq to Turkey and 
Iran. 

“A large number of the Kurdish refugees are 
still sleeping in the open, in squalid conditions, and 
more are arriving,” Dr Blewett said. “Their priority 
needs are shelter, clothing, food and medicines.” 

Programs run by UNHCR and the ICRC con- 
centrate on the provision of food and shelter. 
UNICEF focuses on assisting mothers and chil- 
dren by providing immunisation, safe motherhood 
programs, helping to control diarrhoeal and other 
diseases, and supplying clothing and high-energy 
food for children. The problem of infectious dis- 
ease is likely to worsen as warmer weather 
arrives. 

This is the third package of Australian govern- 
ment emergency assistance for the Kurdish refu- 
gees. About a week ago, a large consignment of 
tents, blankets, clothing and food was flown to Tur- 
key. Earlier in April cash grants of $500 000 each 
were made to UNHCR and the ICRC. 

“It is clear that the greatest concentration of 
Kurdish refugees is in Iran,” Dr Blewett said. “For 
this reason, I have decided to direct this second 
package of assistance to the Iranian side of the 
international relief effort.” 

This contribution brings to over $7.5 million 
the total relief provided to victims of the Gulf crisis 
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since it began in August 1990. The assistance is 
part of the program administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AJIDAB). 


Ambassador Burke 


Statement on 12 April by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced that he had 
approved a request from Mr Brian Burke, 
Australia’s Ambassador to Ireland and the Holy 
See, for three weeks’ paid special leave to prepare 
for and give evidence before the Western Aus- 
tralian Royal Commission. 

Mr Burke’s travel costs will be met by the West- 
ern Australian Royal Commission in accordance 
with its standard procedures. 

Senator Evans said he had been advised that Mr 
Burke planned to arrive in Perth in the middle of 
next week. He would return to Dublin on the con- 
clusion of his evidence. In the event that Mr Burke 
was required by the commission to stay in Australia 
longer than the envisaged three weeks, consider- 
ation would be given to an extension. 

The decision to approve paid special leave was 
in accordance with the normal terms and con- 
ditions applying to all heads of Australian diplo- 
matic missions, and had been made on the advice of 
his department. 

There was no question of Mr Burke’s having 
been recalled by the Government, nor had he been 
asked to “stand aside” from his official duties, 

In Mr Burke’s absence from Dublin, the 
Deputy Head of Mission, Mr Stephen Brady, will 
act as Charge d’Affaires. 


Mr Burke’s resignation 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, on 29 April 


Mr Burke’s decision to relinquish his position as 
Australian Ambassador to Ireland and the Holy See 
from 31 July was communicated to me this 
morning. 

Mr Burke’s decision was entirely his own, and 
not the subject of any request or direction by the 
Government. He has been a very distinguished 
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Australian representative, and his early departure 
from a post he was handling with admirable skill 
and effectiveness is very much to be regretted. 

I have agreed, on the advice of my department, 
to termination arrangements which will enable Mr 
Burke to meet his obligations to the Royal com- 
mission, leave his post in an orderly and dignified 
manner, wind up his personal affairs in Ireland and 
allow his children to complete their school year 
without disruption. 

The arrangements, which are consistent with 
the terms of Mr Burke’s contract and such estab- 
lished practice as there is, are as follows: _ 


e the resignation to take effect from 3] July 
1991; 

special leave, to enable preparation for and 
attendance at commission hearings, to be 
extended to 15 June (subject to possible variation 
when the commission hearing timetable becomes 
clearer); 

return to Ireland thereafter (on ordinary service 
conditions) to finalise personal affairs and pay 
farewell calls; 

in the event that Mr Burke is required to return to 
Australia for commission purposes after his 
period back in Ireland, but before 31 July, a 
further period of special leave will be considered 
for this purpose; and 

a termination payment of 14 weeks and five days’ 
salary to be paid (under the provision in Mr 
Burke’s contract for two months’ salary to be paid 
for each six months outstanding in the event of 
early termination: his appointment .was for four 
years from 5 June 1988.) 


Trade mission reflects 
strength of Mexican ties 


Statement on 22 April by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The visit of an Australian trade delegation to Mex- 
ico from April 30 to May 4 reflected a growing 
commitment by both countries to strengthening 
bilateral ties, especially commercial relations, the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Neal Blewett, said in Canberra today. 

Dr Blewett will jointly lead the high-level 
mission which has been organised by the Confeder- 
ation of Australian Industry (CAI). Ray Patteson, 
executive director of TNT, will be the other 
leader. 
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Dr Blewett will also attend a meeting of the 
Asian Development Bank in Vancouver from April 
24 to 26 and will have talks with US officials in 
Washington on April 29. He will address a meeting 
of the Pacific Basin Economic Cooperation Coun- 
cil in Mexico on May 6 and 7. 

The trade mission reflected a recognition by 
both the Government and the private sector that 
Mexico was emerging as a dynamic economy 
which offered considerable opportunities for Aus- 
tralian investment and trade, Dr Blewett said. 

“Mexico’s President Salinas is pursuing an 
ambitious program of economic reform designed to 
produce a high-growth outward-looking econ- 
omy,” he said. 

The mission follows successful visits to Aus- 
tralia by President Salinas in June last year and by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, to Mexico in October. 

“Both visits revealed excellent opportunities for 
Australian exporters,” Dr Blewett said. “Senator 
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Evans returned to Australia convinced, however, 
that Australian companies would have to act 
quickly if they were to capitalise on those oppor- 
tunities. I am, therefore, delighted that so many 
large Australian companies have agreed to join this 
delegation.” 

The delegation includes 24 senior businessmen 
representing key commercial sectors, including 
banking, coal, minerals development, agriculture 
and transportation. 

Delegation members will visit three major 
centres during their six days in Mexico. They will 
investigate areas of particular interest to Australian 
exporters, including coal exports, minerals devel- 
opment, banking, transport and the provision of 
port infrastructure. 

Dr Blewett’s program in the Americas will 
begin when he attends the annual meeting of 
governors of the Asian Development Bank in 
Vancouver, where he will represent the Treasurer, 
Paul Keating, who is one of the governors. 
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Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, left, Mr Evan Fohnson, financtal controller of Fuji Xerox, Auckland, Ms 
Michele Bauer, senior industrial development officer in the Queensland Department of Business, Industry and 
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The annual meeting allows the 51 member 
countries to review the performance and future 
directions of the bank, which makes loans and 
equity investments for the economic and social 
advancement of developing member countries, 
many of which are of regional importance to 
Australia. 

In Washington on April 29 Dr Blewett will 
meet senior members of the Administration and 
Congress. He will discuss bilateral trade issues and 
the prospects for an extension by Congress of the 
Fast Track Negotiating Authority, which would 
cover the Uruguay Round of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the pro- 
posed North American Free Trade Agreement. 

At the end of his visit to Mexico he will address 
the International General Meeting of the Pacific 
Basin Economic Council on “Regional Trading 
Relationships after the Uruguay Round”. 

Ministers from Canada, Japan, Mexico and the 
United States will also address this meeting, which 
will discuss ways of strengthening trade and econ- 
omic development in the region. It will provide an 
important opportunity for Australia to state its 
views and objectives on multilateral trade. 


US gives assurance of 
agricultural reform 


Statement by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, on 29 
April’ 





The United States Administration remained deter- 
mined to secure substantial agricultural reform in 
the Uruguay Round, the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Neal Blewett, said after 
talks in Washington today. 

Dr Blewett said he had been assured by both US 
Trade Representative Carla Hills and the new US 
Agriculture Secretary, Ed Madigan, that the 
Administration was working hard to achieve Con- 
gressional agreement to extend its fast-track nego- 
tiating authority. 

“Members of the European Community should 
be in no doubt about the unyielding determination 
of Australia and the United States to secure a sub- 
stantial outcome to the agriculture negotiations,” 
he said. l 

But he had grave doubts about achieving a suc- 
cessful outcome to the Uruguay Round this year 
unless the European Community made some 
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genuine effort to intensify the Geneva negotiations 
before the northern-hemisphere summer break. 

He and Secretary Madigan had discussed the 
importance of establishing a bilateral consultative 
process on agricultural trade issues, including the 
US Export Enhancement Program. 

Details of the consultative process, which 
would help to minimise the adverse effects of EEP 
on Australian farmers, were being finalised. 

Dr Blewett said he had expressed strong sur- 
prise to Ambassador Hills that Australia had been 
named on the US Special 301 priority watch-list for 
market restrictions in relation to local-content 
requirements for television broadcasting and 
advertising. He had pointed out that some 50 per 
cent of Australia’s market in this area would 
remain open to foreign material. 

He had also raised his concern about Australia 
being cited by the US Administration for its gov- 
ernment procurement practices. He had told 
Ambassador Hills that Australia’s procurement sys- 
tem was one of the most open in the world: and 
compared favourably with the policies of many 
members of the government-procurement code of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade . 

“I emphasised that, overall, the Australian 
Government’s performance in cutting protection 
and restructuring industry was both self-evident 
and substantial,” he said. “It is a pity that others are 
not able to point to such a strong record of 
reform.” 

Despite these differences, it was important to 
stress that Australia and the United States shared a 
common determination to establish a trading sys- 
tem in which all had an equal chance to compete in 
global markets. 


Meeting of Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, on 30 April 


The growing importance and breadth of the 
Australia-Japan relationship will be the theme of a 
high-level meeting between Australian and Japan- 
ese ministers in Canberra on 2 and 3 May, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, said today. 

Senator Evans and the Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Dr Taro Nakayama, will co-chair 
the 11th meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee. The meeting will review and set direc- 
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tions for the Australia-Japan relationship in its 
bilateral, regional and global contexts. 

The Japanese delegation of six ministers and 
two vice-ministers is the largest to visit Australia 
since the AJMC was established in 1972. Led by Dr 
Nakayama, it will comprise the Minister for 
Finance, Mr Ryutaro Hashimoto; the Minister for 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, Mr Motoji 
Kondo; the Minister for Transport, Mr Kanezo 
Muraoka; the Minister for Posts and Telecom- 
munications, Mr Katsutsugu Sekiya; and the Min- 
ister of State for Science and Technology, Ms 
Akiko Santo. Parliamentary vice-ministers rep- 
resenting the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry and the Economic Planning Agency will 
also attend the meeting. 

Australia’s delegation will comprise Senator 
Evans; the Deputy Prime Minister and Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating; the Minister for Primary Indus- 
tries and Energy, Mr John Kerin; the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button; the Minister for Transport and Com- 
munications, Mr Kim Beazley; the Minister for 
Arts Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Terri- 
tories, Mrs Ros Kelly; the Minister for Resources, 
Mr Alan Griffiths; the Minister for Science and 
Technology, Mr Simon Crean; and the Minister for 
Arts, Tourism and Territories, Mr David 
Simmons. 

The AJMC meets about once every two years, 
alternately in Australia and Japan. 

Senator Evans said he was pleased that Japan 
was able to send such a large and representative 
group of ministers. 

“The relationship between Japan and Australia 
is marked not only by a high level of bilateral trade 
and other increasingly diversified economic 
exchanges, but also by growing cooperation on 
regional and global issues of mutual interest,” he 
said, 

“Our approach to the AJMC is underpinned by 
our efforts to enhance the degree of cooperation 
between us and Japan and to extend it to a wider 
range of bilateral, regional and global issues. 

“This meeting will allow us to reaffirm the con- 
tinuing importance of the trade and investment 
relationship and our expectation that changes in 
the Australian and Japanese economies and in the 
region and beyond will lead to further diversifi- 
cation in our bilateral linkages. 

“It will also enable Australia to emphasise yet 
again the importance of a liberal trading system at 
the international and regional levels to our respect- 
ive economies and future prosperity.” 

The Japanese ministers will also have talks with 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. 
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Diplomatic appointments: 
People’s Republic of China 


Statement on 17 April by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Michael Lightowler as Australia’s 
Ambassador in the People’s Republic of China. Mr 
Lightowler succeeds Mr David Sadleir, who has 
been ambassador since early 1988. 

Senator Evans said Australia recognised 
China’s important role in the Asia-Pacific region 
and remained committed to the development of a 
strong bilateral relationship based on mutual ben- 
efit, respect and common regional interests. China 
was also an important economic partner for Aus- 
tralia in the region. Two-way trade totalled $2.6 
billion in 1990. Mr Lightowler’s appointment 
came at a time of increasing potential for growth in 
the bilateral trading relationship, particularly with 
the Government’s recent decision to remove the 
remaining economic and political restrictions on 
Australia’s relations with China. 

Senator Evans paid tribute to Mr Sadleir, who 
had managed Australia’s representation and 
interests in China with considerable skill and sensi- 
tivity during a difficult period in the relationship, 
after the tragic events of June 1989 in Tiananmen 
Square. Australia hoped that the process of reform 
and modernisation begun before June 1989 would 
continue, with direct benefits for the lives of ordi- 
nary Chinese. 

Mr Lightowler joined the then Department of 
Trade in 1961, holding various positions before 
serving in Tokyo as senior trade commissioner, He 
also served as deputy secretary of the Department 
of Trade before being appointed Deputy Secretary 
of the newly amalgamated Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in 1987, a position which he has 
retained since. 

Mr Lightowler will take up his position later 
this year. 


USSR 


Statement by the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, on 22 April 


The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today the 
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appointment of Mr Cavan Hogue as Australia’s 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR). Mr Hogue succeeds Mr Robin 
Ashwin, who has been Ambassador since 1987. 

Dr Blewett said the bilateral relationship had 
acquired a broad-based substance in recent years. 
There had been a widening of dialogue on bilateral 
and multilateral political, social and economic 
issues, complemented by high-level visits in both 
directions. The Government was facilitating con- 
tacts across a range of activities, including media, 
academic, scientific and arts exchanges, and pro- 
moting institutional contacts. 

Mr Hogue’s appointment came at a time of con- 
siderable political and economic uncertainty in the 
Soviet Union. This presented a significant chal- 
lenge for Australia, not only in terms of further 
strengthening bilateral relations generally, but in 
maintaining, and hopefully expanding, trade 
relations with a partner of long standing. 

Mr Hogue joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1960, and has served in the 
Republic of Korea, Italy, Mexico, Chile, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia. He has also served as 
Australia’s Ambassador to Mexico, Ambassador 
and Deputy Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations in New York, and as High Com- 
missioner in Malaysia. 

He will take up his position in May. 
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Travel advice: Yugoslavia 


Statements on 19 April by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to the unsettled circumstances 
pfevailing at times in Yugoslavia and the possibility 
of difficulties affecting travel to some parts of the 
country, Australian travellers to Yugoslavia are 
advised to take sensible precautions and to keep 
themselves informed of developments. 

Australian visitors to Yugoslavia are encour- 
aged to register their presence and onward move- 
ment with the Australian Embassy at 13 Cika 
Ljubina 11000, Belgrade (telephone: (11) 624655). 


Pakistan 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to unsettled security in Pakistan, 
particularly in the Sindh and North West Frontier 
Provinces, Australian travellers to Pakistan should 
exercise due care at all times and keep themselves 
informed of developments. 

Australian visitors to Pakistan are encouraged 
to register their presence and onward movements 
with the Australian High Commission in 
Islamabad (telephone: (51) 822111). 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE REGION: 
SECURITY IN AND WITH ASIA 


The geographical area and environment in which Australia is 
placed are highlighted in important addresses in this month’s 
issue. In a definitive address to the Asia-~Australia Institute, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, sets out some important points on 
the strategic relationship as Australia draws closer to Asia in 
vital areas. The transformation of national attitudes and economic 
relationships towards the people of Asia are important 
developments. Australia will find its security in and with Asia, 
not against it (page 199). The Secretary of the Department, Mr 
Richard Woolcott, addresses directly the problems in the 
Malaysia- Australia relationship. In a speech to the New South 
Wales branch of the Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
he points to the positive aspects of the relationship and its solid. 
foundation, and gives a background to the complex reasons for 
its cooling. Care, understanding and tact are required (page 208). 
Inakeynote speech to the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
meeting in Canberra, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, says both countries are at a watershed in 
their development. Australia and Japan should be increasingly 
identifying common interests, drawing on each others strengths 
and seeking ways to benefit both our nations and the region in 
which we live (page 221). Australia’s active pursuit of human 
rights is a cornerstone of our foreign policy, the Prime Minister 
states in a speech to mark the 30th anniversary of Amnesty 
International (page 244) 
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Australia’s security in Asia: 
the strategic relationship 





The Asia Lecture, delivered on 24 May at the Asia- 


Australia Institute, University of New South Wales, by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke 





Weare meeting tonight on the shores of 
sydney Cove. This is not where I ex- 
pected to give this, the first Asia lecture 
for the Asia-Australia Institute. But it is 
appropriate io the occasion, and to what 
I will have to say. 


The Asia lectures, and the Asia- 
Australia Institute itself, have been es- 
tablished to address one of the truly 
foundational issues of Australia’s na- 
tional life: our relationship with Asia. 
That issue has been with us, dogging our 
thoughts and actions, literally since our 
foundation — since the First Fleet put 
ashore the first European settlers at this 
place in 1788. 

Since that time, while we have built 
the city and the nation which surrounds 
us, we have been struggling to reconcile 
the facts of our geography with the pre- 
occupations of race, of history, and of 
sentiment. 

Much of our history as a nation is 
the history of this great intellectual 
struggle. 

At one level, that struggle is itself 
an essential and enduring element of 
our national identity; our evolution as a 
nation will always reflect the interaction 
of the European heritage of many of our 
population with the Asian and Pacific 
environment in which we live. 

But at another level — a very im- 
portant level — the issues are ones to be 
addressed, resolved and put behind us. 

We have already, or almost, done 
this in some vital areas: we are drawing 
closer and closer to Asia. We were tragi- 
cally reminded of that this week, with 
the intense personal and national shock 
we felt at the assassination of Rajiv Gan- 
dhi. 

A most important step in drawing 
closer to Asia is that we have accepted, 
and welcomed, the fact that people from 
Asia form part, and most likely an in- 
creasing part, of our population, and 
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that Asian culture will likewise form an 
increasing part of our national heritage. 
The transformation of our national atti- 
tudes towards the people of Asia over 
the past 30 years is one of the most 
important developments in the two cen- 
turies of European settlement on this 
continent. 

No less important has been the 
transformation of our economic relation- 
ship with Asia. Indeed, this more than 
anything else provides the enduring fi- 
bre — the substance — for the change in 
attitude. 

We live on the edge of the most 
vibrant economic region in the world. 
No element of our international policy 
over the coming years will be more im- 
portant than maintaining the momen- 
tum of Australia’s economic enmeshment 
in the Asia-Pacific region. 

This audience will be wellaware of 
the steps we have taken to get Australia 
and our neighbours working more 
closely together in the economic area, 
and you will understand that we will 
continue to make this a major priority. 

But there are other aspects of our 
relationship with Asia which need more 
work and fresh thinking if we are to 
adapt our attitudes, expectations and 
policies to the reality of our geographi- 
cal relationship with Asia, and to the 
reality of Asia itself at the end of the 20th 
century. 


Strategic relationship 


Tonight [am going to talk about one of 
these aspects: our strategic relationship 
with Asia. In doing so, I am building on 
my Government's established strategic 
and foreign policies, and particularly on 
the work of our Foreign Minister, Sena- 
tor Evans, which he set out in his state- 
ment on regional security in December 
1989. I regard that statement as a major 
step in the development of an intellec- 
tual framework for the formulation and 
implementation of policies which will 
enhance Australia’s security in its re- 
gion. 

In particular, while I will be speak- 
ing this evening mainly about the strate- 
gic and military aspects of security, my 
comments should be seen in the context 
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of Senator Evans’s discussion in his 1989 
statement of the multi-dimensional na- 
ture of security policy. 

He demonstrated in detail how 
maintaining Australia’s security requires 
active policy beyond the military and 
strategic areas. These includediplomacy, 
economic cooperation, developmentand 
disaster assistance, and exchanges of 
people and ideas. 

Tonight, I will focus on the strate- 
gic dimension of our regional security 
policy because in that area we have in 
recent years, and even in recent months, 
seen changes in global and regional af- 
fairs which require us to reassess our 
strategic relationship with Asia. 

The last five years have seen the 
most profound changes in global strate- 
gic circumstances in nearly half a cen- 
tury: the end of the Cold War, and — 
particularly over the past year — the 
invigoration of the United Nations to 
the point where we can hope it will 
become the instrument of global order 
envisaged by its founders. 

The Soviet Union has abandoned 
its attempt to compete with the United 
States for global influence. Its energies 
are now, and are likely to remain, ab- 
sorbed instead in an attempt to contain 
and repair the damage inflicted on its 
own political and economic structures 
by the strain of that unequal competi- 
tion, and by the system of government 
which drove it. There is room for doubt 
that they will succeed. Whether they do 
or not, we can be confident that the days 
are now passing in which the strategic 
affairs of our region were so fundamen- 
tally influenced by the global competi- 
tion between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. | 

The rise of the UN is an important 
consequence of this historic change in 
world power. It was not an inevitable 
consequence. The success of the UN 
process in confronting the invasion and 
occupation of Kuwait last year has far- 
reaching consequences for the develop- 
ment of the new international system. 


And Asia itself has emerged as the 
most economically dynamic region in 
the world. 

My question tonight, then, is sim- 
ply this: what do these changes mean for 
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our strategic relations with Asia, and for 
our strategic role in Asia? My answer is 
that they mean, at the very least, pro- 
found changes in our attitudes and ex- 
pectations. 

Australians have traditionally 
feared Asia. The security they have 
sought has been security from Asia. But 
the time for that way of thinking has 
passed. Instead of seeking security from 
Asia, we should seek security in and 
with Asia. We should seek enhanced 
security through enmeshment in an 
Asian security system, as we have sought 
enhanced prosperity through en- 
meshment in Asia’s economic system. 
We must think of ourselves as part of an 
Asian security system which is begin- 
ning, very slowly, to evolve to meet 
Asia’s new strategic circumstances. 

I should explain that when I use 
the term “Asian security system”. I do 
not mean an organisation, or even an 
ordered group of organising principles. 
I mean rather a set of arrangements and 
relationships which together maintain 
regional security. Some of these arrange- 
ments will be formal, others informal. 
Some will be bilateral, others trilateral or 
multilateral. Some of the relationships 
will have no explicit manifestation; they 
might be tacit in nature but none the less 
effective. Some of these arrangements 
and understandings will overlap, pro- 
viding separate layers of security. Col- 
lectively, in their workings and effect 
they justify the term “system”. 


Security system 


I want now to look at the shape of the 
emerging Asian security system, look- 
ing first at the problem the system must 
address, then at the elements of the sys- 
tem, and thirdly at the role Australia can 
play in it. 

The geographical limits to the 
problem can be easily defined: Austral- 
ia’s area of primary strategic interest 
covers Indo-China, south-east Asia and 
the south-west Pacific. Our direct strate- 
gic interests can be strongly affected by 
developments within that area; clearly 
our broader security policy — which 
goes beyond defence policy as such — 
must encompass the regions and na- 
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tions which stand on the periphery of 
this area of primary strategic interest: 
China, India, the Korean Peninsula, Ja- 
pan, the US and the Soviet Union. 

The key issue in the security of the 
Asian region over the coming years will 
be the emergence of a number of increas- 
ingly powerful regional states. Many of 
those states are, in their present form, 
quite recent. 

In 1945, as Malcolm Fraser once 
pointed out, there were only four sover- 
eign states within 8000 km of Australia 
— including New Zealand. By 1969 
there were seven times that number. 

In the first 25 years after the Pacific 
war, the colonial structure of Asia disin- 
tegrated, creating a complex region of 
independent sovereign states. In the last 
25 years, these nations have developed 
politically, economically and technically 
— many of them at an astonishing rate. 
Whereas 25 years ago Australia looked 
out on a region of politically unstable, 
economically underdeveloped, and 
technically unsophisticated nations, we 
now see a region characterised by in- 
creasingly stable, prosperous and tech- 
nologically advanced neighbours. 

It is essential to understand that 
this progress in our region has over- 
whelmingly been to Australia’s benefit, 
not only economically but strategically 
as well. Let me take a specific example 
close to home. 

In the early 1960s, a politically tur- 
bulent and economically stagnant Indo- 
nesia posed a serious threat to the 
stability of our region, and to our own 
security. Australia felt it needed to re- 
spond to that threat by substantially in- 
creasing its defence capabilities. Since 
the establishment of the New Order in 
Indonesia under President Suharto, we 
have seen and greatly welcomed the 
passing of the threat posed by the Indo- 
nesia of the early 1960s, and the develop- 
ment of a stable, unified and rapidly 
developing neighbour able indeed to 
make a major contribution to the secu- 
rity of our region. 


The territorial integrity, political 
stability and economic prosperity of In- 
donesia is a very important contribution 
to Australia’s, and the region’s, security. 
I might add that I was interested — and 
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pleased — to see these thoughts being 
reflected from the other side of the Timor 
Sea, in an interview given recently by 
Indonesia’s newly designated Ambas- 
sador to Australia, Mr Sabam Siagian. 
What is true of Indonesia is, on the 
whole, true also of the region. Austral- 
ia’s security has been strengthened as 
many of our neighbours have grown 
more stable and more prosperous. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is 
no doubt that the strategic potential of 
the nations in our region has grown, and 
wil continue to grow, as a result of the 
developments I have been describing. 
As they become richer, they can devote . 
more resources to defence capabilities. 
As they have become more stable, they 
are able to reduce the resources they 
have devoted to domestic order and se- 
curity. As they have become more ad- 
vanced technologically, they are 
increasingly able to develop and oper- 
ate sophisticated weapons. ' 
These developments are now well 
established in Asia. The role of a re- 
gional security system for Asia is to make 
sure that the growing strategic potential 
of the nations of the region does not 
disturb the peace between them. 


Three elements 


Such a system would have three main 
elements: the nations of the region 
themselves, the United States, and the 
United Nations. You will notice that each 
ofthose elements reflects one of the three 
fundamental changes which I described 
earlier. Let me take the United Nations 
first. 


It has been much in our thoughts 
in recent months. The end of the Cold 
War has borne double fruit. Not only 
has the threat of global nuclear war been 
lifted, but the ideal of international co- 
operation to keep the peace, which has 
lain dormant through the long decades 
of the Cold War, has now, unexpectedly, 
sprung to productive life. From the day 
Kuwait was invaded on 2 August last 
year, Australia viewed the Gulf crisis as 
a vital test of the way in which the inter- 
national community would work to- 
gether in the post-Cold War era. It 
challenged us to determine whether the - 
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international community had the ca- 
pacity and the will collectively to resist 
aggression; and whether the United 
Nations’ potential as the vehicle for 
such cooperative effort could be real- 
ised. In the event, thanks to Saddam 
Hussein, the test proved to be a harsh 
one, both for the UN and for its mem- 
bers. 

The United Nations was required 
to sanction the use of armed force 
against a member state for the first time 
in its history. Member states, including 
Australia, had to take the terrible deci- 
sion to commit their forces and their 
people to military operations in which 
many on both sides might be killed. 
But the test was passed, the price — 
mercifully smaller than we feared — 
was paid, and as a result the interna- 
tional community has sent a clear mes- 
sage to would-be aggressors 
everywhere that the principles of the 
UN will be respected, or they will be 
enforced. That has made the world a 
safer place for everyone. 


We in Australia always under- 
stood that the issues being fought out 
in Kuwait were just as important for 
our region as they were for the people 
of the Middle East.On21 August I said: 
“Iraq's invasion of Kuwait is a tragi- 
cally clear proof of the new dangers 
which exist, just as those of the Cold 
War thankfully fade into history. And 
those dangers are not unique to the 
Middle East. Wherever we find big 
armies, national rivalries and reckless 
leaders, we will find a risk of major 
war. It is not inconceivable that those 
conditions could emerge in Asia in the 
coming years.” 

Of course we cannot simply as- 
sume that the UN will manage any 
future crisis as well as it handled Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. In every case the 
UN’s effectiveness will depend on the 
support it is given. Nevertheless, the 
evolution of the UN as an effective 
instrument to counter aggression will 
make a major contribution to the secu- 
rity of the Asian region, and an essen- 
tial backdrop to — and in the extreme 
an element of — any regional security 
system or framework. 

At the more immediate level, the 
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UN already has a major role in address- 
ing regional problems such as Cambo- 
dia. As the Cambodian example shows, 
effective engagement of the UN in re- 
gional issues may need to be fostered by 
innovative activity by regional countries 
themselves. The initiative of Gareth 
Evans in developing and articulating 
the UN’s role in a Cambodian settle- 
ment has been critical in bringing the 
Cambodian problem to the point where, 
with a little commitment by all parties, 
the UN can broker an historic break- 
through. We will look to the UN to do 
more in the region in the future. For 
example, we believe that consideration 
should be given to seeking UN support 
for efforts to contain nuclear prolifera- 
tion in the region. 

The second major element in the 


regional security system is the United 
States. 


Stable security system 


Australia’s view, and a view that I be- 
lieve is widely shared within the region, 
is that a key to maintaining a stable 
security system in Asia, and providing 
the foundation of security as the region 
evolves, is the continued strategic en- 
gagement of the United States in the 
Western Pacific. 


US engagement in the region is, 
and will remain, important to Austral- 
ia's strategic and security interests, and 
important to the security interests of the 
region as a whole. 

To understand that, consider fora 
moment its opposite: the United States 
walking away — or, even worse, being 
forced away — from a profound in- 
volvement in the region. We would feel, 
and we would be, much less secure, as I 
will explain. 

A cornerstone of Australian strate- 
gic policy will therefore be to maintain 
and assist the US strategic presence in 
our region. The US has been strategi- 
cally engaged in the Western Pacific for 
nearly a century now, and for nearly as 
long Australia has sought to maintain 
and expand that commitment. But over 
the past century, the nature and ration- 
ale of the US role in our region has 
changed often. Clearly the end of the 





Cold War is prompting another re-ex- 
amination of that role, both in Washing- 
ton and in the region. It is appropriate, 
and indeed important, that this should 
be so. 

Australia’s interest in the contin- 
ued strategic engagement of the US in 
our region is best served by a durable 
arrangement. That requires a clear un- 
derstanding, in Washington and in the 
region, of what that engagement means, 
and of why it is maintained in contem- 
porary strategic circumstances. I believe 
that on both sides of the Pacific thereisa 
clear understanding of the importance 
of the US role, and a clear commitment 
to maintaining it. But the issue is too 
important to be taken for granted. 


In the US, the challenge is to ex- 
plain why they should continue tospend 
large sums supporting its role in the 
western Pacific now that the Cold Waris 
over. There is no doubt that for the past 
45 years the US has seen its commitment 
to the security of ourregion primarily as 
a contribution to its global containment 
of communism and of Soviet military 
power. Although the Soviets remain a 
significant Pacific military power, the 
likelihood that that power will be used 
aggressively is no greater in Asia than it 
is in Europe. That may seem to provide 
an argument for the US to pull out, and 
we should expect that some US voters 
and their representatives in the Con- 
gress will put that argument pretty vig- 
orously. 

We must accept that, for most 
Americans, Asia will probably loom less 
large than Europe and the Middle East. 
The American Administration knows 
better; American business knows better; 
but not all Americans know better. The 
Pacific is a much wider stretch of water 
than the Atlantic. And we must recog- 
nise that the Pacific seems all the wider 
to Americans, who feel that their na- 
tion’s prosperity is being undermined 
by the relentless and, to some eyes, un- 
fair competition ofJapanand other Asian 
economies. 

Against those arguments, others 
can be advanced to support the mainte- 
nance of the US effort in the Western 
Pacific. Chief among these is that the US 
cannot afford to risk the possibility that 
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the fastest-growing and soon probably 
the most productive region of the world 
— in which the US has huge economic 
interests— mightslideinto armed chaos 
the way Europe did twice this century. 
There are no signs yet of an emerging 
expansionist power in our region, but 
should one emerge, the US military 
presence would be a powerful 
countervailing force well disposed to- 
wards the interests of the peaceful na- 
tions of the region. 

Even without elaborating such 
dramatic scenarios, the reassurance cur- 
rently provided by the United States 
encourages regional powers to refrain 
from acquiring military force capabili- 
ties ofa size that would prove destabilising 
and set off a regional arms race. Those 
who hope to see the US presence sus- 
tained can also place some faith in the 
persistence in America of the interna- 
tionalist spirit which has simply ac- 
cepted, for 50 years, the responsibilities 
which great power brings to great na- 
tions. The US achievement in assem- 
bling a mighty coalition during the Gulf 
War should give us all renewed confi- 
dence in its capacity to take a leading 
role in resisting aggression. 


Self-reliance 


Lastly, I know America understands that 
we do not ask them to undertake our 
defence for us. As far as Australia is 
concerned, our policy of self-reliance 
explicitly commits us to take responsi- 
bility for the defence of our own terri- 
tory. And I believe that many other 
nations in the region would take a simi- 
lar view. 


I am struck, for example, by the 
parallels between Australia’s self-reli- 
ant defence posture and Indonesia’s 
doctrine of national resilience. We are 
confident, therefore, that it accords both 
with the interests and with the disposi- 


-tion of the United States to continue to 


play a major strategic role in this region ° 
— arole it has played in various forms 
for a century. Certainly the Administra- 
tion of President Bush — himself aman 
with long-standing interests in our re- 
gion — has made it clear that it intends 
the US to stay in the western Pacific for 
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a long time to come. The Administra- 
tion has been careful to plan necessary 
reductions in USmilitary deployments 
so that they have the minimum effect 
on America’s ability to play a broader 
role. They have been vigorous in ar- 
guing, both in the region and in 
Washington, that sucha role should be 
maintained. And they have begun the 
important and complex task of defin- 
ing just what the US role should be in 
the years and decades ahead, and how 
it should be achieved. 

The most vivid expression of US 
thinking about the nature of its future 
role has come from the Secretary of 
Defense, Dick Cheney. He has spoken 
of the US acting as a “balancing wheel” 
in the region. I think thatis entirely apt. 
Ina region of rapidly growing nations, 
the surest guarantee that power will 
not be misused is the confidence that a 
larger power is interested in the peace 
of the region. 


Of course this is not an entirely 
new role in the region for the United 
States. Even during the Cold War, our 
neighbours recognised and welcomed 
the constraints that the US presence 
provided on the ambitions of regional 
powers. Certainly Australia has always 
seen this role as fundamental to our 
interest in maintaining that presence. 
The difference is that what was once a 
secondary purpose for the US, though 
a primary purpose for Australia and 
others, has now moved to become the 
primary purpose for the US as well. 


Defence links 


As for the way in which its role could 
be fulfilled, the US is inclined to con- 
tinue to work through the network of 
its existing defence links in the region. 
Again, that seems entirely sensible. 
Those links, including the long-stand- 
ing alliance between the US and Aus- 
tralia, already provide the US with the 
political and strategic infrastructure 
required to support its security com- 
mitment to our region. 


But it is clear that for the US the 
task of defining and implementing its 
new role in the region is not yet com- 
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plete. We will continue to watch that 
process with great interest, and to help 
where we can. 

One area in which planning is nec- 
essarily incomplete is in the support the 
US can expect from nationsin the region. 
In the Philippines, to take the most ex- 
treme example, US access to bases re- 
mains uncertain. We strongly believe 
that it is in interests both of the Philip- 
pines and of the region for the US to 
retain such access, and we hope that will 
be recognised by the Philippine leader- 
ship when making their decisions about 
this important issue. 

Elsewhere US allies and others rec- 
ognise the important role that the US 
must play in the security of our region, 
and enthusiasm for the US presence is 
growing. Singapore for instance has of- 
fered support to US ships and aircraft. 

But it remains the case that the US 
will not be able finally to determine the 
role they will play in the region until the 
region itself has worked out its own 
ideas. 

Clearly the evolution of the US role 
in the region will need to reflect the 
development of the region’s own ideas 
about regional security. This needs to be 
a process of interaction, with the US and 
others in the region working out their 
ideas in close consultation, and in full 
knowledge of one another’s thinking. 
This should not be too difficult, because 
the region and the US already have 
deeply interlinked histories and interests. 
But clearly this process requires the re- 
gion itself to develop its own ideas. This 
is something it is only just beginning to 
do. 

Our region does not have well- 
developed habits of joint action or even 
of dialogue on security issues. None- 
theless, there is a growing recognition 
that the great changes of recent years 
require the nations of the region to de- 
velop the habit of consultation and dia- 
logue. This is beginning to happen, and 
we welcome it. 

The principal medium for such 
discussion will of course be the network 
of consultations on strategic issues be- 
tween individual nations in the region. 
But there is also scope to develop multi- 
lateral security dialogue. 





This can best be done by building 
on existing muliilateral regional forums. 
Association of South-East Asian Nations 
meetings, including the post-ministerial 
conferences, have recently begun to pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for such 
discussions. | 

Wedonotthink itis appropriate or 
necessary at this stage to propose the 
establishment of new regional forums 
or institutions for discussing security 
issues. Itisnot yet possible to say whether 
such forums or institutions would have 
a useful role. In particular we must rec- 
ognise that we cannot translate the 
emerging European security architec- 
ture into our own region. The mosaic of 
cultures, cleavages and conflicts in Asia 
is much too complex for that. Rather 
there is reason to hope that a regional 
consensus about the shape of a regional 
security system will gradually emerge 
through an increasing pattern of bilat- 
eral and multilateral informal discus- 
sions. 

We would see this gradual, infor- 
mal approach as more promising than 
more formal proposals such as the one 
made recently for a meeting of the re- 
gion’s five “great powers”. 

This informal approach is already 
yielding results. For example, I believe 
that a regional consensus is already be- 
ginning to emerge about one of the key 
issues in the development of a regional 
security order — the role of Japan. Both 
inside Japan and within the region as a 
whole, it has become clear that the 
changed strategic circumstances require 
a re-examination of the role Japan might 
take in regional affairs, including re- 
gional security affairs. The Gulf War in 
particular highlighted the anachronism 
of Japan, 50 years after the Pacific War 
began, being so tightly constrained in 
the role it plays in international security 
affairs. 

Australia has said that it would be 
in the region’s interest for Japan to be 


encouraged to play a larger role, though. 


we have also stressed that the form of 
the contribution is for Japan itself to 
decide. The Government, and Austral- 
ians generally, would be comfortable 
with a Japanese choice to become in- 
volved in United Nations peace-keep- 
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ing operations around the globe. I be- 
lieve we could also view with equanim- 
ity the prospect that in due course Japan 
might make an appropriate contribu- 
tion to other collective security arrange- 
ments. 

I believe that this positive view of 
Japan’s potential to contribute to regional 
and indeed global security is becoming 
more widely shared in the region, partly 
thanks to the careful and effective con- 
sultation undertaken by Japan’s Prime 
Minister, Mr Kaifu, during his recent 
visit to south-east Asia. 

One issue which has not yet been 
resolved is the role which the Soviet 
Union will play in our region in the 
coming years. Australia recognises that 
the Soviet Union is a Pacific power, and 
we have welcomed the prospect of con- 
structive Soviet participation in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the region. We do not 
rule out that the time will come when the 
Soviets might be able to play a construc- 
tive role in the development of an over- 
all security system for Asia of the sort I 
have described, in the way they are now 
doing in the Middle East and Europe. 

They are already playing a con- 
structive role in relation to specific is- 
sues like North Korea and Cambodia, 
and that is welcome, as is some partici- 
pation in the increasing pattern of 
bilateral and informal multilateral 
dialogue in the region to which I have 
referred. But, ina number of areas, there 
remain unresolved problems, such as 
Japan’s northern territories, and contin- 
ued Soviet attempts to question the le- 
gitimacy of the US strategic posture in 
our region. It will be difficult for the 
soviet Union’s role in regional security 
to develop while these issues remain 
unresolved, and while the future of the 
Soviet Union itself remains so unpre- 
dictable. 


Area of cooperation 


In another area, Australia has been very 
interested in Indonesia’s efforts to initi- 
ate a process which, in Foreign Minister 
Alatas’s words, could turn the Spratly . 
Islands in the South China Sea from an 
area of confrontation into an area of 
cooperation. Without such action, the 
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Spratlys issue has the potential to be- 
come a major regional dispute. Indone- 
sia has initiated a series of workshops 
and seminars in which officials and aca- 
demics from regional claimant and non- 
claimant states have been able to discuss 
practical cooperation in resource and 
environmental matters and in search- 
and-rescue operations. Multilateral 
arrangements in these areas may follow. 


Another concrete step that could 
emerge from enhanced regional dialogue 
could be confidence-building measures 
such as procedures agreed among re- 
gional states for handling naval inci- 
dents at sea. Increased cooperation in 
such areas as maritime surveillance, air- 
space surveillance and intelligence ex- 
changes could also grow out of regional 


dialogue on mutual security needs. But - 


Australia would not support proposals 
for navalarms control or other measures 
which might inhibit the freedom of na- 
val operations in international waters. 


In general, we believe that the 
process of developing regional security 
arrangements should not occur in ways 
which might undermine our existing 
security arrangements. Those arrange- 
ments have served the region well, and 
will continue to be important in the post- 
Cold War era. 


Australia’s role 


This brings us, finally, to Australia’s role 
in the development of an Asian security 
system in the post-Cold War era. 


Our security links with our Asian 
neighbours have a long history, and are 
reflected in a network of strong bilateral 
relations and in some important formal 
arrangements. But our most important 
alliance is with the United States. 

Traditionally Australians have 
seen our alliance with the US as a shield 
against an Asian threat — what we 
might call the “Coral Sea” concept of the 
alliance. Obviously the experience of the 
Pacific War will remain an important 
part of the historical legacy of the two 
nations, and a bond between us. And I 
say bluntly that in the crunch we would 


“ want the world’s most powerful de- 


mocracy as an ally. But we in Australia 


must now think of our alliance with the 
US in the context of our contribution to 
broader regional security, rather than in 
relation to Australia’s security alone. We 
no longer seek, through our alliances, to 
build up walls of defence against the 
region, but to build bridges of coopera- 
tion with the region. 

Our neighbours have long recog- 
nised that our alliance with the US con- 
tributes to regional security, and it is 
clear that the US is increasingly viewing 
our alliance, and others it has with re- 
gional nations, in the same way. We 
hope to reinforce that perception, not 
just in the region but among Australians 
as well. 

Australia has important defence 
associations with Malaysia and Singa- 
pore through the Five Power Defence 
Arrangements. We see this as an in- 
creasingly important security arrange- 
ment, and we are pleased that our 
regional partners in FPDA, as wellas the 
UK and New Zealand, share our belief 
that the arrangements provide a valu- 
able basis to maintain and develop our 
contribution to regional security. Aus- 
tralia’s substantial contribution to FPDA 
reflects the obligations which Australia 
must accept in the light of our relative 
economic status in the region. 

Few Australians recognise that, 
notwithstanding the phenomenal growth 
in ASEAN’s economies in recent years, 
Australia’s economy is larger than the 
whole of ASEAN’s put together, and is 
indeed the third-largest in the Asian re- 
gion, behind only Japan and China. The 
size of our economy, and our technical 
expertise, means that Australia will con- 
tinue to maintain significant military 
capabilities, especially maritime capa- 
bilities, which will allow us to make a 
valuable contribution to the military di- 
mension of regional security. 

Apart from our participation in the 
FPDA, that contribution will be reflected 
in the many bilateral defence relation- 
ships we have developed with nations 
in our region, including Papua New 
Guinea, New Zealand, Indonesia, Thai- 
land and Brunei. An important element 
of those relationships is the encourage- 
ment and assistance we give to our re- 
gional neighbours to develop their own 
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defence capabilities, including their 
maritime capabilities, in ways which will 
help to enhance regional security. 

Weare also prepared to contribute 

significant forces to help implement a 
UN-sponsored settlement of the Cam- 
bodian problem. Next week the Defence 
Minister, Senator Ray, will announce 
the most important reforms of the de- 
fence forces for at least 20 years. This 
series of reforms has one goal—to make 
our defence force as efficient and cost- 
effective as possible, so that it can de- 
velop more and better capabilities with 
the money available. The result will bea 
defence force which is better managed, 
better structured, and better equipped 
to defend Australia, and to play a part in 
the security of our region. 

But as the example of Cambodia 
shows, our contribution to regional se- 
curity must be much wider than purely 
military matters. The vigorous diplo- 
matic role we have played, inclose coop- 
eration with our friends in ASEAN, and 
particularly Indonesia, in the search for 
a settlement reflects not only our con- 
cern for the vital humanitarian issues at 
stake in Cambodia, kut also our recogni- 
tion that the resolution of the Cambo- 
dian problem isimportant to the strategic 
stability and security of the region as a 
whole. 

Australia will also make a major 
contribution to disarmament and arms- 
control measures to enhance regional 
security. 

The most disruptive possible de- 
velopment for regional security would 
be the acquisition by a regional state of 
non-conventional-weapons capability — 
chemical, biological or nuclear weap- 
onry. The Gulf War highlighted the threat 
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posed by Iraq's possession of chemical 

and biological weapons even if Iraq was 

ultimately dissuaded from using them. 

Australia will continue to work with its’ 
regional partners to outlaw these weap- 

ons from the region and from the world 

as a whole. My chemical-weapons re- 

gional initiative has been a step in this 

direction. 

The Soviet Unionand China, which 
have their status as nuclear-weapon 
states acknowledged under the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, must remain 
the only such states in the region. Like 
other nations, weare seriously concerned 
by reports that North Korea may be 
moving to acquire a nuclear-weapons 
capability. 

The development of a regional se- 
curity system will be slow and complex. 

But I think the outlines of Austral- 
ja's approach are already clear. 

We can lay four corner stones: 
support for the United Nations as the 
supreme international guarantor of 
peace and security; support for the con- 
tinued engagement of the United States 
in the security affairs of the Western 
Pacific; support for the development of 
regional cooperation and dialogue on 
security issues; and, last, continuing to 
develop Australia’s defence force as our 
final guarantor of Australia’s security, 
and as a contribution to the security of 
the region as a whole. 

Building on these foundations, we 
can come to find our security in and with 
Asia, not against Asia. When we have 
done that we will have taken another 
further vital step towards resolving that 
great challenge of our national life with 
which I started — our relationship with 
Asia. a 
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Malaysia and Australia: 
towards better relations 





Address by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the New South 
Wales branch of the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs in Sydney on 9 May 





Our relations with Malaysia have re- 
cently been the subject of negative com- 
ment in the media, bothin Australia and 
Malaysia. This evening I want to ad- 
dress this issue in the wider context of 
what is an important relationship. 


The emergence of this problem is a 
matter of regret tome, bothin my official 
capacity, because the relationship is so 
important, and, personally, because of 
the interest and affection I have for Ma- 
laysia and its people. | 

I served in Malaya, as it then was, 
as deputy to the then High Commis- 
sioner, Tom Critchley, from 1961 to 1963. 
I have visited Malaysia on many occa- 
sions since then, most recently in 1989 
with Prime Minister Hawke for the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting, and have watched it grow from 
the early days of independence into a 
stable nation of increasing significance 
in regional and global affairs. 

One of those many occasions was 
in 1974, when I accompanied Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam on a visit. In 
an address at a state dinner in his hon- 
our, he talked of the “long and proven 
friendship” between Australia and Ma- 
laysia and of the two countries’ back- 
ground of shared interests, shared 
attitudes and shared aspirations. Seven- 
teen years later we have more shared 
interests than we had thenand by way of 
background I would like to outline them. 

Our High Commission in Kuala 
Lumpur, now one of Australia’s largest 
overseas missions, has been established 
since 1955. 


The fabric of the bilateral relation- 
ship has many strands and long-stand- 
ing associations. These include: 


e Australia’s military involvement 
in Malaya during the Second 
World War, the communist in- 
surgency and, later, during the 
Indonesia “confrontation”; 


e Australia’s early support, in 1961, 
for the establishment of Malaysia 
in 1963; 


° the Royal Australian Air Force 
presence at Butterworth Air Base; 


° a long-standing common bond 
through our membership of the 
Commonwealth; 


e Australian investment in Malay- 
sia and trade and tourism between 
the two countries; 


° a common commitment to the se- 
curity, stability and economic 
growth of the South-East Asian 
region; 

e Australian development aid and 
defence cooperation with Malay- 
sia; and 

e a long history of Malaysian stu- 
dents studying in Australia. 


The commercial links between 
Malaysia and Australia are growing 
stronger year by year. After Singapore 
and Indonesia, Malaysia is Australia’s 
third-largest market in the Association 
of South-East Asian Nations and in 1989- 
90 was our 14th-largest market overall, 
with exports valued at some $929 mil- 
lion. As a supplier to Australia, Malay- 
sia ranked 16th, with imports valued at 
$658 million. The trade imbalance is nar- 
rowing, with the trend of growth rates of 
15 per cent for our exports to Malaysia 
and 21 per cent for our imports from 
Malaysia over the five years to 1989-90. 

There is a high level of Australian 
business involvement in Malaysia — 
more than 100 companies there have 
Australian equity. Success stories in the 
past year or two include the managing 
of the container terminal at Port Kelang, 
supplying of software and systems to a 
major local bank, providing catering 
services for Malayan Railways, mod- 
ernising Communications and radar sys- 
tems for the Department of Civil 
Aviation, the appointment of the Snowy 
Mountains Engineering Corporation as 
supervising engineers for the Pergau 
hydroelectric project and the supply of 
communications equipment to Malaysian 
Telecom and, as recently as last month, 
the provision of management and pro- 
fessional training services in the hospi- 
tal system. Elcom and the engineering 
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firm John Holland and White Industries 
are among Australian companies pres- 
ently tendering for multi-million-dollar 
contracts in Malaysia. 

Formal relations between our re- 
spective business communities havealso 
been strengthened with the formation of 
business councils in each country. The 
business councils are designed to pool 
resources and expertise in order to pro- 
mote private-sector awareness about 
business opportunities in Australia and 
Malaysia and ‘generally to assist their 
members’ activities in both markets. The 
Malaysian Minister for International 
Trade and Industry, Dato Seri Rafidah 
Aziz, addressed a meeting of the Malay- 
sia~Australia Business Council in Kuala 
Lumpur on 30 April. 

In the past year or so, Australian 
investment applications to the Malaysian 
Industrial Development Agency, MIDA, 
have tripled. At least part of the credit 
for this can go to theeffort the Australian 
Government has made, in close consul- 
tation with MIDA, to promote Malaysia 
as aninvestment target. We have funded, 
for example, a number of Malaysian 
investment-promotion missions to Aus- 
tralia. Malaysia’s rapid industrialisation 
offers significant investment opportuni- 
ties for Australian companies. 


Solid foundation 


Our historical defence links with Malay- 
sia have provided a solid foundation for 
our modern defence relationship with 
Malaysia. Including overheads and sup- 
port arrangements, our Defence Coop- 
eration Program is valued at $15 million 
annually. There are currently 18 Aus- 
tralians working with the Malaysian 
armed forces in various capacities, in- 
cluding military and defence-science 
advisers and exchange officers. And 
some 210 Malaysians are currently re- 
ceiving defence training in Australia. 
Add to that frequent Navy ship visits 
and the FA-18 presence at Butterworth 
and it is clear that, in the defence area, 
our bilateral relationship with Malaysia 
is in good shape. 

Australia also works closely with 
Malaysia in the Five Power Defence Ar- 
rangement. Defence Minister Senator 
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Robert Ray recently visited Malaysia for 
a meeting of the members of the FPDA 
and had separate bilateral talks with his 
Malaysian counterpart, Defence Minis- 
ter Najib Abdul Razak. He was very 
satisfied with the visit, saying that the 
Australian delegation could hardly have 
had a better reception and that he had 
detected a lot of enthusiasm within the 
Malaysian Defence Department for 
keepingoursubstantialdefencetiesalive 
and healthy. Senator Ray reaffirmed 
Australia’s strong commitment to the 
Five Power Defence Arrangement. 

Australia’s aid program is another 
positive element in our relations with 
Malaysia. In 1990-91 we willspend some 
$2.2 million on various student programs 
involving tertiary education and short- 
term technical training. This will bring 
180 sponsored students to Australia. In 
addition, there are a number of technical 
projects in the pipeline, including a co- 
operative project on nuclear technology 
and a narcotics-control program. 

Education in general has been one 
of our most successful and influential 
links with Malaysia. As at June 1990 
there were about 10 000 Malaysian stu- 
dents studying in Australian universi- 
ties, colleges and secondary schools. We 
estimate there are at least 100 000 former 
Australian students in Malaysia, work- 
ing in both the private and public sec- 
tors. Two Chief Ministers in East 
Malaysia and some Federal ministers 
have studied here. We know that these 
students take back to Malaysia not just 
their degrees but also a positive attitude 
about Australia and a feeling of warmth 
which plays a part in maintaining per- 
sonal and professional relations with 
Australia. 

Australia and Malaysia share a 
number of common interests at a multi- 
lateral level. Cooperation and commu- 
nication in these areas has been 
unaffected by our bilateral difficulties. 
Malaysia is a member of the Cairns 
Group, for example, and like Australia 
is firmly committed to obtaining a suc- 
cessful outcome in the Uruguay Round 
of Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 
Australia and Malaysia regularly con- 
sult on trade issues and strategies for 
ensuring the survival of an open trading 
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regime. Similarly, we are continuing to 
work constructively with Malaysia in 
groups like Asia-Pacific Economic Co- 
operation, the Five Power Defence Ar- 
rangement to which I have already 
referred and the ASEAN-Australia Fo- 
rum. 

After some initial doubts, Malay- 
sia has become actively involved in 
APECand currently is “co-shepherd” — 
that is a co-organiser and director — of 
APEC’s Trade Promotion Working 
Group. 

Australia is also watching with 
interest the discussion within ASEAN 
on Malaysia’s proposal for an East Asian 
Economic Grouping. This proposal is 
still being formulated and other ASEAN 
ministers and officials are still studying 
it and we have not formed a firm posi- 
tion on it yet. Nevertheless, we have 
been encouraged by statements from 
Malaysia that any proposal will be con- 
sistent with the GATT and compatible 
with APEC. 

I said at the beginning of this talk 
that | wanted to put the current strains in 
the relationship between Australia and 
Malaysia into the context of our very 
substantial bilateral and other links. 

These have ensured that our de- 
fence relationship and, so far, our com- 
mercial interests in Malaysia have not 
been affected by the current strains. 


Positive relationship 


They also show that there are many 
Malaysians who wish to preserve a posi- 
tive relationship with Australia, al- 
though they may share some of the 
attitudes that have led to the current 
problems. 


And they provide us with a very 
substantial foundation on which to 
resume our normal relationship. 


For the moment any negative im- 
pact of the current strains has been 
confined to the cancellation or defer- 
ment of a number of bilateral activities 
and contacts. A number of planned bi- 
lateral visits have been affected, as have 
some bilateral defence exercises. Multi- 
lateral activities,as Ihaveindicated, have 
continued without disruption anda large 
Malaysian delegation was in Canberra 
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only two weeks ago for the annual 
ASEAN-Australian Forum. 

We have a number of high-level 
assurances from the Malaysian Govern- 
ment that there is no intention of allow- 
ing the present strains in the relationship 
to impact on the commercial arena. We 
are concerned, however, that Malaysian 
officials dealing commercially with 
Australia might be affected by the at- 
mosphere of the bilateral relationship. 
The Malaysian Government has ‘itself 
acknowledged that this might be a prob- 
lem. Recent comments by Trade and 
Industry Minister Rafidah implied that 
there was now a climate in Malaysia 
which could lead “patriotic” Malaysians 
to prefer non-Australian suppliers in a 
situation where all other aspects of a 
particular tender bid were equal. Our 
High Commissioner, Frank Murray, re- 
cently emphasised to the Malaysian 
Government our concern that the com- 
mercial relationship remain unaffected. 
High Commissioner Murray has also 
taken up with the Malaysian authorities 
cases where companies have claimed to 
have been disadvantaged by the current 
situation. 

The background to the current 
cooling of relations is quite complex. 
The event which triggered the present 
problem appears to have been the ABC 
television series Embassy. Malaysian of- 
ficials have said that the series appears 
to be based on Malaysia and portrays 
the country unfairly. It has also been 
suggested that certain scenes were of- 
fensive to Islam. The producers of the 
series have made it clear that it does not, 
and is not intended to, portray Malaysia: 
it is a melange of different national and 
physical characteristics and situations. 
They have also made it clear that no 
offence whatsoever is intended towards 
Islam, which is recognised in Australia 
as one of the world’s great religions. 
These assurances do not seem to have 
been accepted by the Malaysian Gov- 
ernment. 

There is, however, more to the cur- 
rent problems than the Embassy series. 
There has been some long-standing un- 
happiness with aspects of Australian 
media treatment of Malaysia and with 
attitudes expressed in the Australian 
Parliament on issues such as human 





rights and tropical forest logging. There 
is a general feeling that Australia con- 
tinually portrays Malaysia ina poor light. 
[The Prime Minister] Dr Mahathir, re- 
portedly, has gone as far as saying that 
certain sectors of the Australian media 


are deliberately discrediting Malaysia. - 


The strong and emotional reaction in 
Australia to the hanging of Barlow and 
Chambers in 1986 have rankled, as has 
criticism of arrests and detentions under 
the Internal Security Act in 1987. These 
are issues which Malaysia regards as 
entirely within its domestic jurisdiction. 
The latest irritant appears to be provi- 
sional restrictions imposed on Malaysian 
car batteries (along with, incidentally, 
those of a number of other Asian coun- 
tries) following an Australian anti- 
dumping inquiry, an inquiry which 
incidentally is being reviewed. 

What all this amounts to is that we 
havea problem which, essentially, is not 
of the Australian Government’s mak- 


ing. 


Quietly and patiently 


As Foreign Minister Gareth Evans has 
said on several occasions, we are trying 
to work “quietly and patiently” through 
the problem in an unemotional manner 
— an approach which we believe is 
compatible with what might be called 
the Asian diplomatic style. Dr Mahathir, 
in response to Prime Minister Hawke’s 
recent comment that he hoped to be able 
to meet with the Malaysian Prime Min- 
ister at a forthcoming meeting of some 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
in London, has indicated he would be 
willing to meet with Mr Hawke. 


Australia has faced this sort of 
problem in the past and may doso again 
in the future. It is perhaps inevitable 
given the cultural and social differences 
between us and our Asian neighbours. 
Indeed, itis not so long ago that relations 
with Indonesia went through a difficult 
period. And it is no coincidence that, in 
that particular instance, it was onceagain 
questions of the freedom of the media 
and of speech which went to the heart of 
the problem. During the Officials’ talks 
with Indonesia which I have just con- 
ducted this week in Canberra, I have 
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heard again about the problems some of 
our neighbours have with our approach 
to public discussion, particularly with 
our open and free media. 

Our neighbours believe that com- 
munal harmony and containment of 
social, racial and religious differences 
are the most important national goals. 
Although they understand- democratic 
concepts they do not regard them as 
wholly applicable to their societies in 
their current stage of development. Al- 
though they understand, or say they do, 
that the Australian media is free of 
Government control, they cannot accept 
without offence and occasional retalia- 
tion that the Australian media, and 
Australian parliamentarians, should 
print and say things which they see as 
disrupting their efforts at communal 
harmony and damaging their countries’ 
reputation while they are still engaged 
in a difficult phase of post-colonial de- 
velopment. 

The argument is sometimes made 
that while they accept the freedom of 
our media they would like it to be more 
responsible and more balanced in its 
treatment of South-East Asia. The Aus- 
tralian Government does seek to en- 
courage Australian community and 
media understanding of the values of 
our neighbours, respect for their unique 
ways of living and appreciation of the 
very real sensitivities of other countries 
with different cultural traditions — as 
well as an understanding of the impor- 
tance of our relations with the region. 

As Senator Evans has said, we do ` 
accept that all the societies in our region 
have their own distinctive characteris- 
tics and values. At the same time we do 
not shirk from raising such issues as’ 
human rights when violations in terms 
of the Universal Declaration occur. We 
also look to our neighbours to respect 
the integrity of our own Australian cul- 
ture and values, such as freedom of the 
media. While we sincerely regret any 
offence that the Embassy series might, 
unintentionally, have caused, 
Malaysians need to acknowledge that 
we cannot control the media. We can 
and do seek to influence the media in the 
direction of accuracy and sensitivity to 
the concerns of other countries. But we 
cannot interfere with its freedom. 
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The current problems with Malay- 
sia have dramatised once again these 
differences in cultural perceptions and 
priorities. We cannot be expected to 
change our fundamental values. But we 
should accept, as a society, that we must 
work to bridge cultural gaps within the 
region. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Evans, has made the 
development of “comprehensive en- 
gagement” with the region his highest 
priority, and has sought to develop close 
personal relations with his counterparts 
in South-East Asia. The cultural and 
visitor-exchange programs, which my 
department administers, also aim to 
serve this objective. But we need to do 
more in this area. Discussions such as 
this meeting are an important vehicle for 
developing understanding in the Aus- 
tralian community of the values of our 
neighbours. 

It will not be easy to put the bilat- 
eral relationship with Malaysia back on 
a completely normal footing, but in time 
with patience and explanation Iam con- 
fident this can be achieved, if we react 
calmly and constructively by continu- 
ing to build on the areas of intrinsic 
_ strength in the relationship, as we did 
with Indonesia after the problems which 
arose in the early “80s. The Government 
is doing its best to prevent the rift from 
widening and so far, as I have indicated, 
its impact has been relatively limited. 

It is important for Australia and 
for the region that our relationship with 
Malaysia remains strong. Malaysia has 
undergone a period of remarkable eco- 
nomic growth in the past three decades 
and is now well on its way to becoming 
a developed economy. This rapid indus- 
trialisation offers significant trade and 
investment opportunities for Australia. 
A few statistics might serve to underline 
the extent of- Malaysian economic 
progress. Falling commodity prices and 
the world recession in the mid-’80s 
slowed. progress for a while, but in 1989 
and 1990 the Malaysian economy grew 
at nine per cent and the forecast for 1991 
real growth in gross domestic produce is 
eight per cent. Compare this with Aus- 
tralia’s 1990 growth rate of less than one 
per cent. 

In economic terms, Malaysia has 
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already achieved many of thesame goals 
as Australia has set for itself — it has 
transformed its profile from that of a 
typical commodity exporter to that of a 
diversified, dynamic, export-oriented 
economy. Thirty years ago, when I first 
visited that country, Malaya was almost 
completely dependent on rubber and tin 
for export income. Malaysia is now also 
a net exporter of oil and gas. And manu- 
factures now account for nearly 50 per 
cent of exports, up from less than five 
per cent in the 1960s. Electronic prod- 


ucts alone account for about a quarter of 


total exports. 

Despite this economic growth, 
Australia’s share of what is an expand- 
ing market has declined over the past 
few years, from 4.2 per cent in 1988 to3.8 
per cent in 1989. The Government is 
conscious of the need to avoid compla- 
cency and to make our presence felt in 
the Malaysian marketplace. To this end 
we are in the process of developing a 
trade strategy aimed at increasing and 
diversifying our trade and commercial 
relationship with Malaysia in areas such 
as mining and mineral development, 
electricity generation, water-resource 
and sewerage schemes, transport, tele- 
communications, agro-industry, resource 
management, education, biotechnology 
and tourism. 

In conclusion, I have here attempted 
to present a more balanced and positive 
account of Australia’s approach to its 
relations with Malaysia than you would 
find in the media. 

We need to keep in mind that Ma- 
laysia is an influential country in our 
region. It is also an active member of 
ASEAN, which is a highly successful 
and stable regional organisation with 
which Australia needs to cooperate 
closely in pursuing its political and eco- 
nomic goals in South-East Asia. 

Dr Mahathir has been Prime Min- 
ister of Malaysia since 1981. During that 
period he has preserved stability and 
racial harmony in a country with a deli- 
cate ethnic balance. He has presided over 
a period of substantial and continuing 
economic growth. He has also worked 
actively to combat the use of and traffic 
in illicit drugs. Dr Mahathir has been the 
source of a number of initiatives and 


ideas, not only in South-East Asia but in 
the Commonwealth and in the United 
Nations. 

Weareboth countries of the South- 
East Asian region and in recent years 
our Heads >f Government have both 
been the source of ideas for enhanced 
regional cooperation and security. 

In this context, I hope that the an- 
ticipated meeting between Dr Mahathir 
and Mr Hawke in London next month 
will start the process of reducing misun- 
derstanding; and of improving those 
parts of the bilateral relationship which 
do need improving. 

In my opinion a stand-off, essen- 
tially because of attitudinal and cultural 
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differences — rather than over any ma- 
jor policy differences — serves neither 
Australia’s nor Malaysia’s national and 
regional interests. 

In the context of the real value and 
importance of our wider bilateral rela- 
tionship we should both work together, 
patiently and unemotionally, to mini- 
mise any frictions. 

I believe that with care, under- 
standing and tact we can manage our 
problems. 

Iam hopeful that we can do so. We 
should not allow, in the future, recent 
differences to distract us from the wider 
importance to both of us of a continuing 
close and productive relationship. m 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, meeis the Prefect Responsible for Regional Cooperation and Development in New 
Caledonia, Mr Jacques lekawe, during talks in Canberra on 29 May. Looking on is the French High Compisstorer in. 
New Caledonia, Mr Alain Christnacht. Mr Iekawe and Mr Christnacht visited Australia for three days, during which 
they also met the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 
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ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 


out agreements in an ethereal atmos- 
phere divorced from the real world. 
Progress in disarmament, as in all issues 
on our international agenda, is heavily 
influenced by the prevailing political 
attitudes and the current and prospec- 
tive international security climate. And 


Arms control and disarmament: 
a chance for progress 


Speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the United Nations Conference 
on Disarmament Issues in Kyoto on 27 May 





This United Nations Conference on Dis- 
armament comes at an important timein 
global affairs and Japan is much to be 
congratulated for hosting it. 


_ After two years of unprecedented 
global transformation, itis the right time 
forus to be evaluating carefully the vastly 
changed international security environ- 
ment in which we now operate; it is the 
right time to be assessing the opportuni- 
ties for progress in arms control thus 
opened upas wellas the obstacles which 
still lie ahead; and it is the right time to 
be defining the tasks which lie ahead for 
our arms-control and disarmament ne- 
gotiators. 

The Australian Government very 
much appreciates Japan’s contribution 
to global security through the arms-con- 
trol and disarmament policies outlined 
by Prime Minister Kaifu this morning. 

As will become clear in the course 
of my speech, we fully endorse Japan’s 
emphasis on the need to make early 
progress in the negotiation and refine- 
ment of global multilateral instruments 
to control or eliminate weapons of mass 
destruction, and we strongly support 
the idea that the United Nations should 
play a key role in achieving transpar- 
ency in conventional-arms transfers. 

We look forward to working in 
close cooperation with Japan on this 
shared agenda. 

We have also been impressed by 
the Japanese Government’s announce- 
ment that it intends to relate provision of 
its overseas development assistance to 
the arms-acquisition and -supply poli- 
cies of potential recipients: this is a step 
of great importance, which clearly shows 
this country’s serious intention to achieve 
practical progress in areas where it can 
exercise strong influence. 

Arms-control and disarmament 
negotiations do not of course take place 
in a void. Negotiators do not hammer 
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in this respect the current climate is en- 
couraging. 

For all the uncertainties which still 
exist about the future course of political 
development in the Soviet Union, it is 
difficult to believe that there will now be 
a reversion to ideological confrontation 
between the superpowers. 

The world does seem to have 
moved irrevocably beyond its division 
into two utterly antagonistic camps. We 
can now contemplate the prospect of a 
greater degree of international coopera- 
tion to address common problems. 

This is not to deny that the strate- 
gic relationship between the superpow- 
ers remains the central defining 
characteristic of global security. Nor is it 
to deny the existence of the 50 000 nu- 
clear warheads which the two super- 
powers possess between them, and the 
pressing need for bilateral action to 
dramatically reduce those arsenals. 


Conventional forces 


A start has been made on limiting arms 
held or deployed by the superpowers: 
there has been progress on conventional 
forces in Europe, chemical weapons, and 
the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks to 
add to the achievement of the earlier INF 
agreement. 


And there has been important 
progress in the acceptance of verifica- 
tion, not only as a means of ensuring 
compliance with particular agreements, 
butasa way of building confidence more 
generally about the motives and inten- 
tions of each negotiating partner. 

These achievements, flowing es- 
sentially from negotiations between the 
superpowers, are encouraging and wel- 
come, but their impact has been felt 
principally in Europe. 

The crisis in the Gulf recalled our 
attention to the dangers of arms build- 
ups in regions other than Europe, and of 
the threat to the international security 





framework which could be presented by 
a regionally powerful country prepared 
to flout the principles of international 
law and the UN Charter. It reminded us 
that the decline of East-West tension 
would not necessarily bring with it the 
eradication of regional tensions, that a 
new volatility could very well come to 
characterise the post-Cold War security 
order. Saddam Hussein certainly inter- 
preted the loosening of superpower in- 
fluence as removing a troublesome 
constraint on the realisation of his ambi- 
tions. 

Mistaken though Iraq was in un- 
derestimating the resolve of the interna- 
tional community to reverse aggression, 
it is clear that in future, as superpower 
presence lessens, regionally influential 
countries will have a greater relative 
impact on international security. 


At the same time, economic devel- 
opment — uneven as it might be — will 
provide more of the means for the second 
and third rank of countries behind the 
superpowers to supply themselves with 
arms. 

In the Gulf crisis, the international 
community was faced with more than a 
military crisis. Certainly the first im- 
perative was to reverse the results of 
Saddam Hussein’s aggression; and that 
was achieved, with United States lead- 
ership and with the cooperation of the 
Permanent Five members of the Secu- 
rity Council, using the collective-secu- 
rity system of the United Nations. 

But as the continuing tension in 
the Middle Fast so clearly reveals, the 
challenges were — and are — wider 
than the successful prosecution of the 
military campaign. 

It will be essential to find solutions 
for a second set of issues, more political 
in nature than military, that have been 
the underlying and long-standing causes 
of tension in the Middle East: in particu- 
lar the question of secure and recog- 
nised borders for Israel, and a just future 
for the Palestinian people. 

In this context, we applaud the 
remarkable efforts by Secretary of State 
Baker to bridge the gaps which have 
divided the parties to the Arab-Israeli 
dispute for more than 40 years, and call 
onall sides to show flexibility and recep- 
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tivity to Secretary Baker’s mediation. 

A third imperative in the Middle 
East is to achieve a more even pattern of 
economic development through a fairer 
distribution of the region’s resources. 

The vast wealth which flows from 
oil is the most obvious resource at issue, 
and increasingly the countries of the 
region are focusing attention on the sine 
qua non of all human development: 
water. 

The fourth and final component of 
a comprehensive approach to regional 
security in the Middle East is the subject 
matter of this conference: the need to 
achieve major measures of arms control 
and disarmament. 

I have mentioned the post-Gulf 
War Middle East situation in detail not 
just because it remains so topical, but 
because the Middle East is a graphic 
illustration of the fact that security is 
multidimensional. 

We simply cannot expect lasting 
and comprehensive security in any sen- 
sitive region of the world unless progress 
is achieved across a wide front of inter- 
locking political, economic and military 
issues. l 


ingrained enmities 


Commitments on arms control are a 
mirage without progress on the under- 
lying divisive political concerns; and co- 
operative approaches are unlikely to be 
productive where economic develop- 
ment is hostage to ingrained enmities 
and an acutely uneven distribution of 
resources. 


No nation’s security can these days 
be guaranteed by military capabilities 
alone. It must be supported by building 
layers of connective tissue between states 
developing interdependenceata number 
of different levels, and making them 
appreciate that their security is best built 
not against their neighbours but with 
them. 

So we cannot contemplate a more 
stable global security environment 
without working to resolve the political 
differences which continue to divide 
countries, and without working to un- 
derpin opportunities for solid economic 
development. 
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Equally, it is difficult to imagine 
any of our efforts to achieve greater se- 
curity yielding success in a world where 
weapons proliferate, arms stocks grow, 
and human ingenuity is put to use to 
invent ever more destructive means of 
killing. And it is to that essential compo- 
nent of security — arms control and 
disarmament — that I now turnina little 
more detail. 


The international agenda: Iraq’s 
threat to use nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons, and its indiscrimi- 
nate use of ballistic missiles, has under- 
lined the urgent need to move forward 
on measures to prevent the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction and of 
missiles. 

As a spur to action, we need to 
remind ourselves of a concern which 
was uppermost in our minds during the 
Gulf crisis. 

If Iraq had used chemical or bio- 
logical weapons, or indeed if it had 
waited until it had developed nuclear 
weapons before it challenged the inter- 
national community, the stakes would 
have been much higher and the threat to 
global security even more acute. 

The Gulf crisis reminds us that we 
cannot afford to wait for arms-control 
arrangements to fall into place; for if we 
wait, the onward march of technology 
and the spread of weaponry will out- 
strip our non-proliferation work. We 
need to reverse that calculus, and strive 
now to extend and strengthen the pack- 
age of arms-control and disarmament 
arrangements. 

An important part of this package 
of arrangements is that suppliers act 
responsibly and control stringently their 
exports of sensitive materials and tech- 
nologies, while protecting legitimate 
trade and respecting the access of devel- 
oping countries to peaceful uses of tech- 
nologies. 

But the only long-term way of con- 
trolling and eliminating weapons lies in 
effective global multilateral agreements 
drawing on the assent and cooperation 
of the entire international community. 

There is an urgent need for action 
in all three categories of weapons of 
mass destruction — nuclear, chemical 
and biological. And there is an equally 
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urgent need for new action in the areas 
of missile technology and conventional 
weapons as well. I would like to say 
something about all these areas in turn. 

Chemical weapons: The early 
conclusion of a Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention outlawing the development, 
production, stockpiling, acquisition, re- 
tention and transfer of chemical weap- 
ons, and establishing an elaborate 
mechanism for verifying compliance, is 
a practical objective for the post-Gulf 
War period. 

Negotiators have made progress 
in Geneva — although it has taken many 
years for those negotiations to gain real 
momentum — buta number of obstacles 
remain, principally with verification. The 
re-emergence of public awareness and 
concern about the possible use of chemi- 
cal weapons during the Gulf crisis gives 
us a chance to revitalise and impart a 
new sense of urgency to the negotia- 
tions. The sense that the endgame is 
imminent has resulted ina refinement of 
positions and a sharpening of focus. 


Element of creativity 


If ever the time was right for the con- 
clusion of this long-sought convention, 
that time is now. 


The need is fresh in everybody’s 
mind, the political environment is fa- 
vourable, and much of the groundwork 
has been done. All that is now needed is 
that extra element of creativity and po- 
litical will to produce the resolution of 
the final issues. 

I warmly welcome the recent ma- 
jor announcement by President Bush on 
new elements in the United States ap- 
proach to the convention, including the 
withdrawal of a claimed right to retali- 
ate and to retain a residual stockpile. I 
believe the United States initiative sets 
out a reasonable and achievable timeta- 
ble, and will makea very substantial and 
especially timely contribution to what is 
now the very real prospect for the con- 
clusion of the treaty. 

To achieve the necessary final im- 
petus I believe, however, that there is a 
need to bring to bear the experience and 
authority which can only be provided 
by ministers. I think that an early meet- 


ing of the Conference on Disarmament 
at ministerial level to resolve outstand- 
ing issues will be necessary, and I have 
written to other Foreign Ministers of CD 
member countries to urge consideration 
of such a step. 

Iam very gratified by Japan’s sup- 
port for such a meeting. Obviously, a 
ministerial meeting must be part of a 
carefully planned process, and there will 
manifestly be a need for detailed prepa- 
ration using existing negotiating chan- 
nelsif the presence of ministers in Geneva 
is to be properly utilised. 

It is not enough to negotiate an 
agreement in Geneva and then open it 
for adherence. 

If we wanta world free of chemical 
weapons we have to ensure that the 
overwhelming majority of countries sign 
itand adhere to its provisions. Australia 
has been active in creating the further 
conditions for an effective agreement 
with wide adherence. In 1989 we held in 
Canberra an international Government- 
Industry Conference on Chemical 
Weapons to inform and persuade that 
sector of our economies — the chemical 
industry — whose cooperation will be 
vital in the effective implementation of a 
convention. 

And we have launched a regional 
initiative among countries of the Asia- 
Pacific, first to brief them on what willbe 
necessary to implement the provisions 
of the convention, and second to gain 
solid regional consensus and support 
for the global convention. 


We consider that initiative to be a 
model which other regions might also 
like to consider, and we welcome the 
initiatives by the Governments of Ni- 
geria and Venezuela to conduct similar 
exercises in regional consensus build- 
ing. 

The Government of Iran has just 
agreed to receive an Australian delega- 
tion to discuss our regional initiative 
and related CW matters, and it is to be 
hoped that something can grow from 
this in the Middle East context. 

Regional initiatives of the kind 
Australia has set in train are designed to 
do more than deliver a certain number 
of positive votes for the convention — 


although that would of course be an 
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important achievement. They are an at- 
tempt to ensure that when the conven- 
tion is in place, all regional countries will 
see it as being in their interests to adhere 
together. 

The very real danger with this sort 
of agreement is that no one country will 
be prepared to adhere if all other coun- 
tries in its region do not do likewise 
simultaneously. The prospect thenis that 
none adheres. 

Our regional initiative is a way of 
overcoming that double bind: it will have 
the effect, we hope, of building the trust 
and confidence necessary to ensure 
comprehensive adherence. 

Australia’s overwhelming priority 
is to achieve the early conclusion and _ 
implementation of a global convention. 

In the meantime, we have been 
concerned to work through the group of 
chemical-producing countries knownas 
the Australia Group to prevent the pro- 
liferation of material and technology 
which is needed for the manufacture of 
chemical weapons. 


Legitimate trade 


In parallel with that effort, we have been 
concerned to ensure that there are no 
impediments to legitimate trade in 
chemicals and chemical technology, and 
to engage in closer dialogue and infor- ` 
mation-sharing with other chemical 
producers not members of the group to 
assist them in ensuring that they do not 
inadvertently contribute to the spread 
of chemical weapons. 


Nuclear weapons: the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) is a fun- 
damental cornerstone of arms control, 
and has served the security, trade and 
nuclear-cooperation interests of the 
global community very well. 

Yet here too there is no cause for 
complacency. We need to examine ways 
to strengthen the commitment of the 
international community tothe NPT and 
the operation of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards sys- 
tem. 

In Australia’s view, we should be 
working now to build support for in- 
definite extension of the NPT at the ex- 
tension conference in 1995. At the same 
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time, we need to continue our efforts to 
persuade non-members of the wisdom 
and benefits of universal membership. 

In an age of growing interdepend- 
ence, when security depends so much 
on developing new layers of coopera- 
tion between nations, it is inappropriate 
for some countries to take the benefits of 
greater security offered by the NPT while 
not accepting the obligations of mem- 
bership. As with the Chemical Weapons 
Convention, to be comprehensively ef- 
fective the NPT needs to have compre- 
hensive adherence. 

In the Asia-Pacific region, the 
greatest immediate source of concern 
about nuclear proliferation is the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. 

The Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, more than five years after ac- 
ceding to the treaty, continues to operate 
an unsafeguarded reactor and persist- 
ently refuses to conclude the safeguards 
agreement with the IAEA thatis required 
of it under the NPT. 


Great concern 


This situation is of great concern, and I 
urge all countries to take all bilateraland 
multilateral opportunities available to 
bring home to the DPRK the deep con- 
cern of the international community at 
its failure to comply with a key obliga- 
tion of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


As Australia emphasised at the 
Fourth NPT Review Conference, the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of full-scope 
safeguards asa condition of new nuclear 
supply remains of fundamental impor- 
tance to controlling nuclear prolifera- 
tion. 

It is a matter of regret that only one 
nuclear-weapons state — the United 
States — applies that principle. We urge 
the other four nuclear-weapons states, 
and other nuclear suppliers which have 
not already done so, to act responsibly 
and accept this principle as early as pos- 
sible. 

We believe that there is also value 
in emerging suppliers joining the Nu- 
clear Suppliers Group, whose primary 
concern is to set supply conditions which 
work for non-proliferation but which 
allow trade in legitimate nuclear mate- 
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rial and technology. As an example of 
the sort of meticulous and detailed ac- 
tivity which takes place away from the 
headlines but which provides an essen- 
tial part of the effort to prevent nuclear 
proliferation, we also need to work in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
during the 1990s on the detail of safe- 
guards implementation. 

We should be concentrating par- 
ticularly on specialinspections, the early 
provision to the IAEA of design infor- 
mation on nuclear facilities, and the con- 
tinuous effort of adapting safeguards to 
cope with expected developments in the 
plutonium end of the nuclear-fuel cycle. 


Biological weapons: another 
multilateralinstrumentin place, but also 
in need of strengthening, is the Biologi- 
cal Weapons Convention (BWC). While 
over 110 countries are parties to the con- 
vention, there is still a considerable way 
to go before membership is universal, 
and we must redouble our efforts to 
encourage non-parties to accede. 

While the BWC, together with the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 prohibiting the 
use of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons, has established a strong inter- 
national norm against the development 
and use of biological weapons, the con- 
vention lacks a robust verification re- 
gime. 

At the third review conference in 
September this year, a central issue will 
be to make progress on verification 
against the belief held in some quarters 
that verification is not possible. 

I believe it is possible, particularly 
if the sources of ambiguity in the text of 
the convention — which allegedly make 
it unverifiable — are resolved through 
explication and elaboration by the re- 
view conference. 

A proposal currently circulating 
for the review conference to establish an 
expert working group on verification to 
meet after the conference merits serious 
consideration. 

Other proposals — suchas those to 
clarify the meaning of the convention, to 
developa list of pathogens which would 
help define the scope of the convention, 
to improve the existing information ex- 
changes, to develop a new information 
exchange on biological-weapons defence 





measures, and to set up an oversight 
committee meeting between conferences 
— are also important measures that the 


conference should consider and debate 


fully. i 

It is also important that the confer- 
ence address the issue of controlling BW 
proliferation. 

The final declaration of the confer- 
ence should spell out the measures that 
states party to it could adopt as non- 
proliferation measures under Article IN 
of the convention. 


Missiles: Iraq’s use of ballistic 
missiles against civilian centres during 
the Gulf War was a powerful demon- 
stration of the dangers to security posed 
by these means of weapons delivery. 
Missiles have the unfortunate attribute 
of being able to strike at a distance, with 
little or no warning and with only a very 
limited chance for the country under 
attack to institute effective counter- 
measures. 

They enable a belligerent to widen 
the scope of a conflict and engage in 
long-range intimidation, especially be- 
cause missiles can be a delivery system 
for weapons of mass destruction. That 
only increases the radius of insecurity 
around a particular area of tension, and 
causes a larger number of states to take 
precautionary measures. So the prospect 
of even one member of a region acquir- 
ing a missile capability is particularly 
destabilising, and risks generating ex- 
tensive regional arms races. 

It is imperative therefore that 
countries with the capacity to supply 
missiles and missile technology exercise 
particular caution and great restraint in 
their exports. Australia accepts the pri- 
ority which members of the international 
community have placed on preventing 
missile proliferation, and we believe that 
the Missile Technology Control Regime 
should press ahead with proposals to 
review and enhance the scope of the 
regime, encourage adherence to its pro- 
visions by emerging suppliers, and 
widen participation in the regime. 

Conventional weapons: it has to 
be acknowledged that the international 
community has yet tocome to grips with 
the problem posed by the huge volumes 
of conventional-arms transfers. While 
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agreements are in place, or under nego- 
tiation, to control or eliminate weapons 
of mass destruction, there is as yet no 
remotely comparable process for con- 
ventional weapons. We need also to ac- 
knowledge openly the difficulties which 
stand in the way of conventional-arms 
control: compared with weapons of mass 
destruction, they are comparatively 
readily available; trade is well estab- 
lished and lucrative; and considerations 
of national sovereignty, and the legiti- 
mate responsibility of any government 
to ensure national security, mean that 
nations are reluctant to forgo the right to 
acquire conventional arms. 

It is possible to contemplate an 
agreement which might constrain the 
transfer of massive amounts of equip- 
ment with offensive potential such as 
tanks orstrike aircraft. But even tosketch 
the outline of such an agreement makes 


‘clear the degree of difficulty involved in 


achieving it. Among the difficult ques- 
tions that will have to be addressed are: 
what equipment would be included and 
what excluded? Who would judge what 
amount of trade was excessive? Would 
countries be prepared to subject their 
weapons sales to friends and allies to 
multilateral control? 


Useful results 


Short of comprehensive measures, use- 
ful results can flow from achieving 
transparency about military capabilities. 


This can assist in reducing suspi- 
cions and in building confidence, so re- 
moving some of the tinder of mistrust 
which underlies so many arms races. 

The United Nations Expert Group 
on Conventional Arms Transfers has 
been studying ways of promoting trans- 
parency, and at its last meeting was 
moving towards endorsing the estab- 
lishment of a UN register of arms sales. 
I believe that would bea very useful step 
forward and Australia strongly supports 
the early adoption of such a recommen- 
dation. 

A fundamental prerequisite of any 
form of multilateral restraint is effective 
national control of arms transfers. Aus- 
tralia has such a system in place and we 
are currently reviewing and sharpening 
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the precision of its application. I urge all 
governments to implement similar con- 
trols. Australia would be ready to join 
international moves to establish a set of 
commoncriteria,a code of conduct which 
would introduce concepts of sufficiency, 
common security and international mo- 
rality into an area marked by lack of 
restraint. 

Clearly we are just starting out on 
a very long and arduous task in tackling 
conventional-arms transfers. A great deal 
of elementary consensus-building on the 
need for action has to be done; and a 
great deal of thought about how we can 
act most effectively is before us. In that 
process, I believe the Permanent Five 
members of the Security Council, who 
between them account for the over- 
whelming bulk of conventional-arms 
exports, havea particular responsibility. 

But again, as with other categories 
of weapons, the interests of the entire 
international community are engaged, 
and there can be no substitute for global 
multilateral approaches which ensure 
the cooperative involvement of all 
countries. 


Obstacles and problems 


It is easy to identify the obstacles and 
problems with conventional-arms con- 
trol, but this is an area of arms control 
which must be tackled. We have to look 
beyond the obstacles and find a way to 
produce a better set of arrangements to 
prevent the kind ofarms build-up which, 
as we have seen in the Gulf, can have 
appalling consequences. 


If the Gulf crisis has demonstrated 
that aggression can be reversed by reso- 
lute collective action, it has also demon- 
strated graphically the dangers of 
weapons proliferation, and the amount 
of work that remains to be done in disar- 
mament and arms control. We — gov- 
ernments and negotiators — have some 
important assets. 

The climate of international opin- 
ion is favourable to pressing ahead with 
the arms-control and disarmament 
agenda. And the fact that international 
issuesarenolongerautomatically pressed 
into the straitjacket of superpower 
ideological competition provides us with 
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an opportunity to build on the current 
willingness of the international commu- 
nity to seek cooperative solutions to 
common challenges. 

But we cannot count on those fa-. 
vourable circumstances continuing in- 
definitely. International relations are 
inherently uncertain and changeable. We 
would do well to take advantage of the 
constructive climate while it exists, and 
press ahead now with the urgent out- 
standing issues that remain to be re- 
solved. Nowis the time for governments 
and arms-control and disarmament ne- 
gotiators to produce that extra leap of 
the imagination, that extra application 
of effort, that extra focus on resolution of 
outstanding issues, and that extra deter- 
mination to build regimes which are fair 
and effective. 

The obligation to grasp the mo- 
ment is not just one for the superpowers, 
and not just one for the great powers and 
the major powers. Because so much of 
the arms control and disarmament 
agenda can only be addressed multilat- 
erally, it is an obligation for all of us, 
whatever country we come from. What 
counts in this endeavour is not size or 
wealth or military capability: it is clarity 
of vision, imagination, confidence, en- 
ergy and stamina. And they are charac- 
teristics you do not have to be a 
superpower, ora great power, ora major 
power, to possess in abundance. 


The opportunity is clearly there for 
us to work together to put together the 
remaining elements of a network of 
linked arms-control and disarmament 
agreements. We must put together a 
network which will pick up the momen- 
tum created by the current positive glo- 
balstrategicenvironment,and carry that 
momentum on to build a more secure 
world in which the threat posed by ex- 
cessive arms build-ups is at first con- 
tained, and then wound back. 


Australia is keen to join you and 
others in working energetically and im- 
aginatively together in this vital endeav- 
our. We must work together to grasp the 
moment, so we can bequeath to future 
generations all over the world the legacy 
of a more ordered, a more rational, a 
saner and a safer system of international 
relations. m 
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On behalf of all my Australian ministe- 
rial colleagues, extend a warm welcome 
to the Japanese delegation to this, the 
11th meeting of the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee (AJMC). 


It is particularly pleasing that we 
have such a large and diverse group of 
Japanese ministers present at this meet- 
ing — six ministers and two vice-minis- 
ters. I believe that this is a record for an 
AJMC meeting held in Australia, and it 
is a reflection of the extent and depth of 
our relationship. The strength of your 
representation will enable a thorough 
and forward-looking exchange of views 
on where our two countries are heading 
on a range of bilateral, regional and in- 
ternational issues. 

At the last meeting of the AJMC in 
Tokyo in, January 1989, we agreed to 
characterise the Australia-Japan rela- 
tionship asa “constructive partnership” 
built around four key components: 

e Security: in particular cooperation 
in securing peace and prosperity 
in our own Asia-Pacific region. 


e International trade: cooperationin 
maintaining and strengthening a 
free and open world economic 
system. 


e The resolution of international 
problems requiring cooperation 
for their solution: in particular 
protection of the environment. 


e Bilateral relations: cooperation in 
the further development and di- 
versification of the Japan-Australia 
relationship. 


Since that last meeting there have 
been a series of extraordinary changes 
affecting every one of these four dimen- 
sions in our relationship: 

East-West relations have been 
transformed by revolutionary changes 
in the Soviet Union and East Europe, 
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and the collapse of the Cold War: with 
the result that we can now look forward 
to a global and regional security envi- 
ronment of less confrontation and more 
cooperation among the major powers - 
althoughsome tensions do continue, not 
least in the North Pacific. 

Also on security, the Gulf War has 
given new life to the concept of collec- 
tive security, and at the same time has 
generated an important debate about 
Japan’s wider international politicaland 
military role. 

The Uruguay Round of Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiations, upon which so 
many hopes for a more open interna- 
tional order were based, has stalled, 
giving rise to new fears that, unless a 
breakthrough can be achieved, there will 
bea rapid retreat away from global trade 
liberalisation to a situation of warring 
trade blocs. 

Within the region, by contrast, we 
have seen established the process of Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
in which Australia and Japan have 
played leading roles: APEC is now be- 
coming consolidated as a key mecha- 
nism for promoting regional dialogue 
and economic interdependence, with a 
steady emphasis being maintained on 
the need for non-discriminatory trade 
liberalisation. 

Within our respective economies, 
important changes have been occurring 
with some important moves toward 
market-opening by Japan (but still, you 
will forgive me saying, not enough); and 
some very important policy changes 
being made by Australia to make our- 
selves more dynamic and internation- 
ally competitive. 

Both of our countries are in a sense 
at a watershed period in our national 
development. In the case of Australia, 
we have realised that, in terms of our 
domestic economy, we are embarked on 
a make-or-break course of economic re- 
form and industrial restructuring to 
make our society and economy more 
open and internationally competitive. 
And in terms of our international rela- 
tions, we have come to appreciate that 
our future lies squarely in the Asia-Pacific 
and have been devoting a major diplo- 
matic effort to establishing our creden- 
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tials as a participant, and partner, in this 
region. Either we succeed in these aspi- 
rations, and consolidate our role as a 
very significant player in this part of the 
world, or we fail and become ever more 
marginalised. 

It seems that Japan too is now ata 
watershed, in the sense that your coun- 
try must decide how to respond to ex- 
pectations from abroad that you accept 
wider responsibilities of international 
political and economic leadership more 
commensurate with your status as the 
world’s second-largest economy. 


I believe that in confronting these 
respective challenges, and in respond- 
ing to the demands of an increasingly 
fluid international politicaland economic 
environment, there is much to be gained 
from Australia and Japan continuing to 
work very closely together, and build- 
ing upon each other’s strengths across 
the wide range of areas where we find 
our interests now coinciding. 


The assets we bring together are 
indeed formidable. In security and stra- 
tegic terms, our two countries have 
properly been described as the northern 
and southern anchors of the Western 
alliance in the western Pacific region. In 
economic terms we are the two major 
advanced market economies of the re- 
gion: Japan’s ranking at the head of the 
gross-national-product field is clear, but 
Australia is third in the region (after 
China), with a GNP equal to India’s or 
all six ASEAN countries combined. And 
with the long-standing political rela- 
tionship that has existed between us, we 
have an excellent basis on which to work 
together on cooperative strategies for 
solving a whole range of global and 
regional problems, from the environ- 
ment to delivering development assist- 
ance. 

Against this background, I believe 
that the framework of “constructive 
partnership” upon which we agreed in 
1989 still provides a very suitable basis 
for both understanding our relationship 
and realising its potential and for high- 
lighting the main themes we should 
pursue during our discussions today and 
tomorrow. 

Neither Japan nor Australia is a 
military superpower, but we each have 
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an important role to play in global secu- 
rity — not least through our efforts to 
curb nuclear proliferation, to outlaw 
chemical weapons and to putin placean 
effective missile-technology control re- 
gime. Japan’s contribution to these ob- 
jectives has been highlighted by its being 
invited to host a United Nations Disar-. 
mament Conference in Kyoto later this 
month, and I am looking forward very 
much to attending that conference as a 
keynote speaker. ) 

The United Nations’ role — not 
only in disarmament, but in peace-mak- 
ing, peace-keeping and peace-enforce- 
ment — has come into new prominence 
since the Gulf war. Itis important that all 
of us in the international community 
join in these collective security proc- 
esses. The Australian Government rec- 
ognises the major financial and material 
contribution that Japan has made to the 
international response to the Gulf crisis. 


Historic decision 


We welcome, too, your Government’s 
recent decision to despatch mine- 
sweepers to the Gulf as part of the reha- 
bilitation effort. We are of course aware 
that that historic decision involved con- 
siderable sensitivity and controversy 
inside Japan, and that the question of 
any larger role in UN peace operations 
in the future will require careful consid- 
eration both within Japan and in the 
region. For Australia’s part, [make clear 
that we welcome Japan’s playing any 
such international role. 


Within our own region, the secu- 
rity situation is becoming ever more 
fluid. The overall improvement of East- 
West relations and the understandable 
desire by the United States to reduce 
defence spending have led toa program 
for greater reductions in American mili- 
tary deployments in the region. Mean- 
while, the Soviet Union’s military 
presence in the western Pacific has 
largely contracted to the north-west 
quadrant, and it is signalling — most 
recently through President Gorbachev’s 
visit to Japan — a strong interest in 
becoming actively engaged in political 
and economic relations with other coun- 
tries in the region. Within Indo-China, a 





gradual transformation toward a more 
permanently peaceful and prosperous 
environment is occurring — although 
not without continuing frustrations, as 
we are both well aware, in bringing the 
Cambodian peace settlement process to 
finality. On the Korean peninsula, while 
changed international circumstances 
have been helpful in producing new 
openings in key relationships and some 
relaxation of tension, fundamental ele- 
ments of confrontation do still remain. 

The separate alliances which Aus- 
tralia and Japan each have with the 
United States are valuable forces for 
continuity which contribute in impor- 
tant ways to wider regional stability. 
The continuing vitality of our respective 
security relationships with the United 
States provides a basis for the increas- 
ingly important dialogue and coopera- 
tion between Australia and Japan on 
regional issues of shared concern. 

In responding to the more fluid 
strategic outlook in our region, Aus- 
tralia has been active recently in sup- 
porting processes of regional security 
dialogue aimed at developing a sense of 
shared security interests in the region. 
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Senator Evans addresses the 11th Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee in Canberra. 


From that dialogue we hope that it will 
be possible over time to put in place a 
series of confidence-building measures 
that will give us all greater confidence in 
the future peace and stability of the re- 
gion. We particularly value Japan’s role 
in that dialogue as it develops through 
bilateral channels and other existing 
mechanisms such as the ASEAN Post- 
Ministerial Conference process. 


International trade 


Both Australia and Japan rely heavily on 
global trade for continued growth and 
development. Both of us have a vital 
interest in strengthening the multilat- 
eral trading system, and in the outcome 
of the Uruguay Round which is seeking 
not only the further liberalisation of trade 
in goods, but also the extension of the 
system of multilateral trade rules into 
important new areas such as trade in 
services. Japan, as the world’s second- 
largest economy, is clearly in a position 
to — and we believe should — take a 
leadership role in bringing the round to 
a successful conclusion across the full 
spectrum of the issues under negotiation. 
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As you know, the round was supposed 
to end last December, but stalled pri- 
marily because no effective negotiations 
were possible on reforming agricultural 
trade. From Australia’s point of view — 
and from the viewpoint of a large pro- 
portion of the other hundred. partici- 
pants — the round cannot end without 
the substantial liberalisation of agricul- 
tural trade, on which so many depend 
for their own growth and prosperity, 
and which will open the way to solu- 
tions in other areas. 


The major trading nations, includ- 
ing Japan, have the solution to this prob- 
lem within their grasp. While the 
European Community needs to move 
away from its policy of subsidising agri- 
cultural exports, which has so radically 
distorted agricultural trade, Japan needs 
to make its contribution through reduc- 
ing domestic support and further liber- 
alising access to its markets by moving 
away from quantitative restrictions on 
imports on agricultural products, just as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade has already moved away from 
quantitative restrictions on manufac- 
tures. 

Successful completion of the round 
as soon as practicable is Australia’s top 
trade-policy priority, and we believe 
pressure needs to be kept up on the 
negotiating process. A time frame for 
concluding the round must be deter- 
mined in a way which is related to 
achieving an outcome of substance. 

If we are looking toa leading Japa- 
nese role on liberalisation at the global 
level, so are wealso relying on a continu- 
ing and constructive role by Japan in 
regional economic growth. This should 
include the encouragement of interde- 
pendence and integration within the 
broader framework of a liberal world 
economic order. The APEC process, 
while still at a relatively early stage, is in 
our view establishing itself as a key in- 
strument in encouraging regional dia- 
logue and integration. 


Australia sees particular merit in 
exploring within APEC the idea of re- 
gional trade liberalisation, consistent 
with the agreement reached by APEC 
ministers in Singapore in July 1990. As 
we have made clear, the approach we 
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havein mind is not that ofa trading bloc, 
which APEC ministers have, in any 
event, decisively rejected. Rather, we 
have in mind regional trade liberalisa- 
tion ona non-discriminatory basis, with 
the potential to benefit countries outside 
the region as well as those within it. 

The notion of a regional approach 
to trade liberalisation is naturally a sen- 
sitive one, particularly at this critical 
stage of the Uruguay Round. The non- 
discriminatory approach we propose is, 
however, fully consistent with the 
broader process of multilateral trade lib- 
eralisation. A regional approachis likely 
to gather momentum after the conclu- 
sion of the round, but we consider dis- 
cussion should proceed while the round 
is being finalised. 

Quite apart from any immediate 
gains which might flow from non-dis- 
criminatory regional trade liberalisation, 
we believe the process has the potential 
to allow our own region to provide a 
lead towards stronger trade liberalisa- 
tion ata multilateral level. This is an area 
where Australia and Japan havea strong 
common interest, and it belongs squarely 
within the framework of the construc- 
tive partnership. 


International problem solving 


Since our last meeting, there has been a 
dramatic quickening of international 
interest in problems associated with 
protection of the earth’s environment. 
Australia and Japan are both committed 
to working for a successful outcome to 
next year’s United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development 
(UNCED). We were encouraged by Ja- 
pan’s recent decision to support a prohi- 
bition on mining activity in Antarctica, 
which has contributed greatly to the 
agreement reached this week at the Ant- 
arctic Treaty Special Consultative Meet- 
ing in Madrid for a 50-year moratorium 
on mining exploration and development 
there. 


The Australian side also welcomes 
the recent Japanese proposal to establish 
a bilateral mechanism for the exchange 
of views on environmental issues of 
mutual interest. We want to work with 
Japan on such matters as institutional 





reform to cover gaps in the international 
legal framework on environmental pro- 
tection, the proposed international cli- 
mate-change and biodiversity 
conventions, protection of forests and 
the development of clean coal technolo- 
gies. Such cooperation can be pursued 
through international and regional fo- 
rums, as wellas through bilateral discus- 
sions and collaborative scientific research 
and developmentactivity. Weseea good 
deal of scope for collaborative research 
work between Australia and Japan in the 
environmental field, drawing on Japan’s 
experience in utilising strict environ- 
mental standards as a stimulus to indus- 
trialdevelopmentand Australia’s success 
in developing world competitive tech- 
nologies. 

Along with the environment, there 
are a range of other global issues where 
Australia and Japan have scope for coop- 
eration and coordinated action. We ac- 
knowledge the great contribution which 
Japan has already made to regional and 
wider international stability, inter alia, 
through its substantial aid and humani- 
tarian programs. We can also do more 
together in the areas of so-called “non- 
military threats to security”, such as 
refugee policy, the international narcot- 
ics trade, international health problems 
like AIDS, and counter-terrorism. 


Bilateral relations 


The fourth component of our construc- 
tive partnership — further developing 
and diversifying our bilateral relation- 
ship, particularly in the economics sphere 
~—is one to which I want to give particu- 
lar emphasis today. 


Since the present Australian Gov- 
ernment came to power in 1983, we have 
pursued vigorously a sustained program 
of economic reform and industrial re- 
structuring which is aimed at develop- 
ing an open, internationally competitive 
economy, capable of adapting to the 
changes and opportunities of our dy- 
namic region. These reforms extend 
across wide areas, including taxation, 
the labour market, land, sea and air 
transport, financial deregulation and 
Government business enterprises. 

The Government’s commitment to 
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carry this process a further quantum 
leap forward was most recently and 
decisively demonstrated by our 12 
March statements on “Building a 
Competitive Australia”. The key ele- 
ment of the 12 March package was the 
effective removal of most of the re- 
maining tariff protection for our in- 
dustries: Australia’s average nominal 
rate of assistance, including both tariff 
and non-tariff measures, will fall to just 
three per cent by the year 2000, making 
our economy one of the most open in 
the world. These decisions were taken 
in the knowledge that exposure to inter- 
national competition represents the 
most powerful spur to greater com- 
petitiveness. 

We see Japan as crucially impor- 
tant to our economic reform process, 
both because of our strong bilateral eco- 
nomic relationship, and because of Ja- 
pan’s key role as an engine for growth 
in the wider regional economy. 


One of the most important mes- 
sages I should like to impress upon our 
Japanese visitors today, and which I 
know will be taken up by Treasurer 
Keating and Industry Minister Button 
in our later exchanges, is the extent of 
the structural changes which are now 
taking place in the Australian economy, 
and the opportunities this creates for 
Japanin Australia. While we expect that 
mineral resources, energy products and 
agricultural commodities will continue 
to underpin the bilateral trading rela- 
tionship, we are looking to encourage a 
much broader, more diversified eco- 
nomic interchange. This is a process 
which is of course well under way, with 
Japan already the largest market for 
Australian manufactures and Japanese 
investment in Australia accounting for 
about one third of the total annual in- 
vestment inflow. 

The Australian market may be a 
small one in population terms, but in 
purchasing power we are very large — 
as I have said, as large in fact as the six 
ASEANs (Indonesia, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Brunei) all put together. 

And we offer a host of other at- 
tractions to overseas investors, includ- 
ing, we hope, from Japan: 
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° a stable political and economic 

l environment; 

° rich endowment of resources and 
agricultural capacity; 

° excellent educational facilities and 


a science and technology base 
second only to Japan’s in the re- 


gion; 

° a well-educated and skilled 
workforce; and 

° a remarkably open and hospita- 


ble investment policy climate. 


Enhanced science and technology 
exchanges have been the subject of high- 
level consideration by our two Govern- 
ments, including between our two Prime 
Ministers last year. The success of these 
efforts willbe an important barometer of 
the diversification of our relationship. 
In this context, and more generally, the 
Multifunction Polis Project (MFP), initi- 
ated by Japan at the AJMC in 1987, is an 
example of how we can give form and 
shape to some of the views Australia 
and Japan share about broadening the 
economic and social linkages in our rela- 
tionship. Over the past four years our 
two countries have cooperated to define 
and test the MFP concept. The first meet- 
ing of the International Advisory Board 
in March this year was encouraging in 
terms of the level of interest and enthu- 
siasm our cooperative efforts have been 
able to generate. It is now important, of 
course, that as the two architects of this 
project we continue to encourage inter- 
national participation and the devel- 
opment of business opportunities. 

As we work through our agenda 
today and tomorrow, the thrust of our 
discussions in the bilateral area should, 
I suggest, be concerned with the ways in 
which we can build on traditional 
strengths in our economic relationship; 
and the many new possibilities which 
are opening up for our bilateral 
exchanges to grow apace. 

Japanese and Australians are 
gradually getting to know each other 
better — through massive increases in 
tourism, and through cultural and edu- 
cational exchanges and the like. There is 
a great desire in this country to engage 
more closely with your country: why 
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else would there be, proportionately, 
more youngsters studying the Japanese 
language here than in any other country 
in the world? 

Across the whole range of interna- 
tional, regional and bilateral issues, I 
believe we can help each other. You can 
certainly help us economically by in- 
vesting in and trading with us, and by 
working constructively with usin APEC 
and the Uruguay Round. And we be- 
lieve we can be a useful and congenial 
partner for Japan, politically as well as 
economically, and not only within the 
region but on the wider global stage, as 
you become more and more active a 
player across the whole expanding range 
of international diplomacy. 

We should be increasingly identi- 
fying common interests and, drawing 
upon each other’s strengths, becoming 
in a better position to influence our in- 
terlocking futures. We may not always 
agree on every detail of specific issues, 
but we should face up to our differences, 
keep them in perspective alongside the 
wide range of important political and 
economic interests we undoubtedly 
share, and seek to move forward in ways 
which will benefit both our nations and 
the region in which we live. a 


Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee 





Statement on 3 May by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The 11th meeting of the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee was character- 
ised by the highest level yet of Japanese 
representation in Australia, and by lively 
discussion of a wide range of bilateral 
and international issues. The meeting 
amply demonstrated the vitality and 
scope of the Australia-Japan “construc- 
tive partnership”. 


International and regional issues: 
COMMITMENT to work more closely 
together on a range of international is- 
sues in such areas as arms control, trade 
liberalisation, humanitarian assistance 
and the environment: 





° Australia expressed support for 
Japanese participation in United Nations 
peace activities, recognising the sensi- 
tivity of such decisions for Japan; 


° Australia expressed support for 
reform of the UN Charter to remove the 
“enemy state” clauses; 


REAFFIRMATION of shared po- 
litical-security interests in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region, including support for a 
continuing United States strategic role 
and the need for an early Cambodian 
settlement; 

AGREEMENT on the need for a 
successful conclusion to the Uruguay 
Round as soon as possible — preferably 
within the year — and the crucial role of 
agriculture in achieving this. Japan rec- 
ognised Australia’s leading role in the 
Cairns Group and Australia encouraged 
Japan to takea leading roleas the world’s 
second-largest economy. A positive out- 
come on agriculture would serve the 
interests of developed and developing 
countries. 

On Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration, AGREEMENT on the need for 
bringing the People’s Republic of China, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong into the process 
as soon as possible. Agreement to work 
within the APEC framework for pro- 
moting trade liberalisation within the 
region on a non-discriminatory basis, 
and on the undesirability of trade blocs. 

Bilateral: AGREEMENT to coop- 

erate to enhance further the “construc- 
tive partnership”, the characterisation 
of the relationship agreed to at the last 
AJMC in Tokyo: 
° we impressed on the Japanese the 
important structural changes which are 
taking place in our economy and the 
opportunities this provides for diversi- 
fying and strengthening the relation- 
ship, including through Japanese 
investment in newly deregulated areas 
suchas airlines and telecommunications 
trade (including Value-added network 
services); 


° we reaffirmed Australia’s posi- 
tion of welcoming foreign investment 
and highlighted new areas of invest- 
ment opportunities for joint ventures 
beyond the traditional and high-profile 
areas of interest; 
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There was broad agreement on the 
parametersoftheinternationaleconomy 
and the basic directions of the economic 
policies of each country in pursuit of 
sustainable growth. . 

AGREED on the need for further 
exchangesabouttheindustrial-relations 
climate in Australia and noted a visit by 
an Australian tripartite mission (gov- 
ernment, employers and unions) to Ja- 
pan in July, led by the Minister for 
Industrial Relations. 

AGREED on the importance of ex- 
panding trade in new areas and in tradi- 
tionalareassuchas agriculture, minerals 
and energy. 

Dr Jimi accepted an invitation 
from Senator Button to arrange a Japa- 
nese investment mission to Australia 
later this year. Thisis the firstofa number 
of missions from various countries to 
examine Multi-Function-Polis-related 
opportunitiesin Adelaideandelsewherein 
Australia. ` 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT of the re- 
cent agreement to broaden the scope of 
bilateral cooperation on science and 
technology to emphasise cooperation in 
environment-related research and areas 
of applied research. 

WELCOMED initiatives from Ja- 
pan to support joint workshops in areas 
of basic and applied research and to 
provide access to satellite data from Ja- 
pan’s ERS-1. AGREEMENT to supporta 
regional meeting on nuclear medicine in 
Australia. 

Australia and Japan have demon- 
strated a strong commitment to envi- 
ronmental protection. It was clear from 
the AJMC meeting that both sides were 
agreed on the need to expand our dia- 
logue and to achieve closer cooperation 
and harmonisation of positions ona wide 
range of environmental issues arising in 
multilateral, regional and bilateral con- 
texts. We have accordingly AGREED to 
move toward the early establishment of 
a standing bilateral forum at officials 
level on the environment: 

° Issues to be addressed by the fo- 
rum are expected to be wide-ranging 
and could include an exchange of views 
on directions and progress in current 
international consideration of global 
environmental issues, including climate 
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change and marine pollution and dis- 
cussion of environmental technology 
and technology-transfer issues and re- 
gional strategies for ecologically sus- 
tainable development. 


ENDORSEMENT of the establish- 
ment of formal talks on telecommunica- 
tions issues on a regular basis with a 
view, inter alia, to encouraging mutual 
trade and investment opportunities. 

AGREEMENT to hold air-service 
negotiations on 17 June to expand the 
aviation and tourism relationship. Ac- 
knowledgment of opportunities for 
Japanese companies to investin Australia’s 
airline industry. 

AGREEMENT to hold consulta- 
tions on development assistance on 21 
May in Japan. 

AGREEMENT to initiate an ex- 
change program for young political 


The Pacific Basin: coming to grips 
with regional trading relationships 





Speech by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council, at Guadalajara, Mexico, on 7 May 





I am honoured to address this meeting 
of the Pacific Basin Economic Council, 
held herein Guadalajara, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Mexico, at a time of 
dynamic change in the Mexican 
economy. The holding of this confer- 
encein Mexicois significant in two ways. 
First, it marks a further recognition of 
Mexico’s opening to the Pacific. Second, 
it comes on the eve of critical discussions 
about a new free-trade agreement in the 
north-east Pacific. 


Given the implications of a pro- 
posed North American Free Trade 
Agreement for most of the countries 
represented here, it is imperative that 
we come to grips with regional trading 
relationships after the Uruguay Round. 
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leaders from each country’s Parlia- 
ments, local government and politi- 
cal parties, involving each year five to 
10 young leaders from each side visiting 
the other country for around 10 days. 


WELCOMED two initiatives 
launched under the Australia-Japan 
Cultural Agreement: 


° a joint working party to meet in 
July on promotion of language educa- 
tion and country studies; 


° more emphasis on intellectual 
exchanges, e.g., a colloquium organised 
by the Australia-Japan Research Centre 
will be held in Australia in July. 


Australia WELCOMED in princi- 
ple a Japanese proposal to pursue joint 
sponsorship of an Asian traditional arts 
exhibition in Australia, possibly in 
1994. E 


Obviously, such attempts must involve 
considerablespeculation because we live 
in a time of unparalleled change. The 
world that was the product of the Sec- 
ond World War and its immediate after- 
math has passed away. 

The shape of the emerging world 
is problematic and unclear. 

A new order is emerging in East- 
ern Europeand the USSR, but one would 
be foolhardy to predictits ultimate form. 
In the Middle East the trauma of war has 
produced a new political volatility. At 
the international economic level the na- 
ture and magnitude of an outcome from 
the Uruguay Round is uncertain. 

The United States has emerged as 
the only superpower, yet the rise of Ja- 
pan and the growing strength of the 
European community, together with the 
more recent, and indeed more rapid 
emergence of the newly industrialised 
economies of Asia, lends substance to 
the concept of a multipolar economic 
order. These developments, allied to an 
apparent worldwide trend to regional 
trading blocs, raise new uncertainties. 
We need to assess the outcome of the 


Uruguay Round in the context of this 
emerging international economic order. 
I would argue that these develop- 
ments underline the relevance of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the necessity for a successful out- 
come to the Uruguay Round. Indeed, in 
this multipolar economic world, GATT 
principles more than ever should oper- 
ate to the mutual advantage of all par- 
ticipants. The wider diffusion of 
economic power that exists, the more a 
strong and reliable multilateral body of 
trade rules is needed. Without reliable 
trade rules to protect the interests of 
those who do not have the economic 
muscle to impose solutions on their 
trading partners, the world would cer- 
tainly be a more dangerous place. 

Given that the GATT and the Uru- 
guay Round are still so crucial, what will 
constitute an acceptable outcome for the 
Uruguay Round? 

After more than four years of hard 
work all “GATTologists” would have to 
admit that we have little in the way of 
concrete results to show for our efforts. 
What we do have, of course, are burnt- 
out trade negotiators, greying trade 
ministers, outraged farmers, and aggrieved 
industry sectors. Despite these unintended 
consequences I would argue that it is 
premature to be unduly pessimistic 
about the current GATT Round. In fact 
veterans of the Tokyo Round would say 
that the current Round is still in its in- 
fancy. I do not for a moment, however, 
advocate that we break the record of six 
years’ negotiations set by the Tokyo 
Round. 

Yet we should be under no illusion 
that time is not running out for the Uru- 
guay Round. Unless the US Congress 
grants the fast-track authority there will 
be no Round. Even with the granting of 
the fast-track authority, unless there are 
major political breakthroughs in June 
and July, it will be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to complete the Round by 1992. And 
if that timetable is not met, the coming of 
US Presidential elections would almost 
certainly postpone an outcome until 
1993. 

But what are the important issues 
in this Round? As you would be aware, 
Australia with its colleagues in the Cairns 
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Group of agricultural, non-subsidising 
countries have sought to provide solu- 
tions to one of the intractable problems 
on the GATT negotiations agenda: agri- 
cultural trade reform. 

I mention the Cairns Group first 
because a substantial outcome on agri- 
culture is critical for Australia and other 
countries in the Cairns Group. There are 
three reasons for this. 

The first reason is that for 40 years 
the GATT has presided over an increas- 
ing liberalisation of trade in manufac- 
tured goods, while the barriers to trade 
in agricultural commodities have, if 
anything become more acute. This dual- 
ism can no longer continue. Without a 
substantial outcome in agriculture there 
can be no further liberalisation of trade 
in manufactured goods and services. 

The second reason is that complete 
liberalisation in the agricultural area 
would provide the largest potential 
sectoral gain, in the order of $US100 
billion annually. 


Make-or-break issue 


Third, the issue has become virtually the 
make-or-break issue of the Uruguay 
Round. Progress on agriculture is seen 
by many, including a large number of 
developing countries, as an essential 
prerequisite for a successful outcome of 
negotiations on the whole spectrum of 
the Uruguay Round agenda. This is es- 
pecially so for those new issues, such as 
services and trips, which are of such 
importance to the major industrial 
countries. 


A successful outcome to the Round 
would also need to include the 
reintegration oftextilesintotheGATT, 
a strong framework on non-discrimina- 
tory rules for services trade, the elimina- 
tion of the mechanisms of managed, 
trade-like voluntary restraint agree- 
ments, and significant reduction in bar- 
riers to market access. 

These outcomes are needed for the 
Uruguay Round to provide the required 
strengthening of the multilateral trad- 
ing system, and to provide the platform 
for further liberalisation of trade in both 
goods and services in subsequent GATT 
rounds. 
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I must emphasise that substantial 
movement on agriculture will be re- 
quired if there is to be an outcome ac- 
ceptable to a significant number of 
countries participating in the negotia- 
tions. 
The world does not stand still. A 
breakdown or failure in the Round 
would signal a major failure of political 
commitment to the open international 
trading system. I do not suggest that 
there would be an apocalyptic or over- 
night change in the international trad- 
ing system. But a failure in the Uruguay 
Round would provide a green light to 
the forms of creeping protectionism that 
have grown up in the 1980s. It would 
encourage the use of unilateral weapons 
by powerful nations and provoke conse- 
quent retaliation. It would stimulate 
trade wars such as the growing conflict 
between the USA and European Com- 
munity over agricultural subsidies, and 
ultimately might lead to regional trad- 
ing blocs turning inwards and protec- 
tionist. We would see a gradual erosion 
of the international trading system as we 
know it. For better or for worse, the 
outcome of the Uruguay Round will 
fundamentally affect regional trading 
relationships. 


Economic regionalism is becom- 
ing a characteristic of the contemporary 
economic order. The growthin the world 
economy and world trade in the 1980s 
was accompanied by increasing region- 
alism, focusing on Europe, North 
America and East Asia. The extension of 
such regionalism will be unavoidable in 
the 1990s, regardless of the outcome of 
the Uruguay Round. 


Reductions in East-West tensions, 
if they last, will mean a corresponding 


-reduction in military spending, and the 


international pre-eminence of countries 
will increasingly derive from their eco- 
nomic prowess rather than their mili- 
tary capability. Seen in this light, the 
dominant feature in the world of the 
1900s will no longer be East-West bipo- 
larity, but economic multipolarity re- 
volving around the US, Europe, Japan 
and the other dynamic Asian economies. 

Greater regionalism need not nec- 
essarily be a bad thing. If it is open 
regionalism, for example, which pro- 
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motes regional trade liberalisation, is 
consistent with GATT, and whichis non- 
discriminatory, it could expand world 
trade, contribute to economic growth 
and development, and indeed, improve 
the outlook for further negotiations in 
future GATT Rounds. That sort of re- 
gionalism might provide coherence and 
stability within each region while main- 
taining mutually beneficial links and 
exchanges with other'regions. 

It is not clear, however, that 
regionalism will develop in that benign 
way. [he danger is that competing trade 
blocs will form, leading to a surge of 
intra-regional trade and investment and 
a growth in inter-regional protectionism 
and disputes. In that case, multilateralism 
would have failed and global growth, 
dependent as it is on liberal trade flows, 
would be damagingly curtailed. 


Disadvantaged 


A further danger would be the difficulty 
of successfully integrating the periph- 
eries with the growth centres so as to 
guarantee equitably distributed gains. 
Areas such as South Asia, Africa, the 
USSR, the Middle East and South 
America might all be disadvantaged ina 
three-bloc world. For these regions not 
to participate in growth could generate 
serious security problems within and 
between regions. ` 


I have referred to East Asia, and 
not just Japan, as being one of the centres 
of global economic multipolarity. This 
region — and particularly the East Asia 
part of it — contains some of the most 
dynamic and rapidly growing econo- 
mies in the world. The economic inte- 
gration of countries in the East Asian 
region, moreover, is already proceeding 
rapidly. Intra-regional trade flows have 
grown significantly as a proportion of 
the region’s total trade over the last dec- 
ade, from 54 per cent to 65 per cent. 
Furthermore, the economic transition in 
patterns of specialisation is opening fur- 
ther avenues for development. Japan 
has moved into services and high-tech- 
nology goods. Certain dynamic Asian 
economies have entered the heavy- 
manufacturing sector, which was previ- 


ously dominated by Japan. The ASEAN 


countries and China are further devel- 
oping light industry and manufactur- 
ing. These changes have also been 
accompanied by a general trend away 
from primary production and into serv- 
ices. 


region will certainly continue to be rapid 
in comparison with other regions, it is 
likely to be more modest in the 1990s. 
Although Japan will continue to make a 
strong contribution to regional growth, 
it is unlikely to sustain the powerhouse 
role of 1985-1990, when Japan’s imports 
from the region grew by 78 per cent. 
Moreover, the dynamic Asian econo- 
mies are likely to follow the develop- 
ment path of Japan. This route brings 
fewer possibilities for “catch-up” as these 
countries complete their economic tran- 
sitionand return tomore modest growth. 
In addition, China’s economy is also 
likely to grow more slowly than in the 
1980s. A further possible factor may well 
be the increased global competition for 
investment capital. 

Nevertheless, the impact of the East 
Asian economies as a powerful and inte- 
grated regional group in world affairs is 
likely to increase with the rapid growth 
of the new Asian dragons, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and the develop- 
ment of Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration. Japan’s increasing sense of 
international purpose, flowing from its 
economicstrength, willadd tothattrend. 


The process of integration in Asia 
runssome risk of being disrupted should 
a failure in the Uruguay Round result in 
protectionist and discriminatory meas- 
ures being directed against the exports 
of the region. A world in which the “fair 
and open markets” argument was seen 
to have been lost in the GATT would be 
one in which regional countries faced 
even greater difficulties in their plans 
for industrialisation. 


Australia’s commercial and for- 
eign-policy orientation has been in- 
creasingly directed to the Asia-Pacific 
region since the 1980s. As a concrete 
manifestation of our objective of pro- 
moting further integration amongst the 
economies of the region, Prime Minister 
Hawke initiated a new process of re- 
gional economic cooperation in 1989. 
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While the process of growth in our 
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Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation, or 
APEC as it is now commonly known, is 
a high-level consultative process de- 
signed to identify and project more ef- 
fectively the common interests of 
Asia-Pacific economies in the open mul- 
tilateral trading system. It is also aimed 
at facilitating the economic dynamism 
of theregion througha practical program 
of economic cooperation at the sectoral 
level. APEC will become increasingly a 
focus for regional economic diplomacy, 
for cooperation at a sectoral level for 
worldwide and regional trade liberali- 
sation, as well as for the efforts of the 
Pacific island countries to influence the 
international economic agenda. 

Australia’s firm priority is to pur- 
sue trade liberalisationona multilateral, 
non-discriminatory basis, including on 
a regional basis. In Singapore in July 
1990, APEC ministers agreed that “it 
was desirable to reduce barriers to trade 
in goods and services among partici- 
pants, so long as any such liberalisation 
was consistent with GATT principles 
and was not to the detriment of other 
parties”. They also agreed that senior 
officials should explore possibilities 
towards this end, and that the matter 
should be further discussed at the Seoul 
Ministerial Meeting, scheduled for 12- 
14 November this year. 


Cautious reaction 


I would be less than frank if I did not say 
that some APEC participants have re- 
acted cautiously to this proposal. Sucha 
reaction reflects both a concern to avoid 
diverting attention from the critical clos- 
ing stages of the Uruguay Round, and 
also to avoid any suggestion that APEC 
is seeking to form a trading bloc. Nev- 
ertheless, the very fact that detailed work 
will be done on the subject of regional 
trade liberalisation, in my view, shows 
how quickly the APEC process is ma- 
turing into a robust forum for address- 
ing regional concerns. Such work 
confronts may difficulties, but lam con- 
fident that it will set the basis for future 
consideration within APEC of trade 
liberalisation on a global scale. 


It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that failure to resolve critical trade 
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frictions between the major powers could 
result in the increasing pursuit of mer- 
cantilist trade policies under the facade 
of a fair and open trading system. These 
tendencies run the risk of provoking a 
retreat to more inward-looking trading 
blocs. 

If protective forces in other areas of 
the globe pressed countries in the Asia- 
Pacific region in the general direction of 
reacting tosuch developments, the most 
obvious basis for a regional trade blocin 
the Asia-Pacific region would be APEC, 
whose participants collectively now 
produce half the world’s economic out- 
put. Nevertheless, APEC sees itself as 
giving an impulse to outward-looking 
trade-liberalising initiatives. As I have 
already stated, and despite considerable 
speculation to the contrary, there are no 
plansatall toconvert APEC intoa trading 
bloc. Australia for one would greatly 
regret the necessity for such a develop- 
ment. 

Australia’s attitude towards bilat- 
eraland regional trade agreements turns 
essentially on our assessment of whether 
they support or weaken the broader 
process of multilateral trade liberalisa- 
tion. This is clearly an issue which needs 
to be determined according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case. For example, 
Australia itself has a free-trade agree- 
ment with New Zealand, the Australia 
New Zealand Closer Economic Rela- 
tions-Trade Agreement (ANZCERTA), 


The new world order 
and the United Nations 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the United Nations Association of 
Australia seminar, Lakeside Hotel, Canberra, on 13 May 





President Bush may not have been the 
first statesman to use the expression 
“new world order” to describe the kind 
of international environment we might 
hope would emerge in the aftermath of 
the Cold War. That honour seems to 
belong to General Secretary Gorbachev 
in his 1988 United Nations General As- 
sembly address, when he referred to “a 


which we believe contributes to the free- 
ing up of international trade as a whole. 
Again Australia has indicated, for ex- 
ample, that it sees the proposed North 
American free-trade agreement as one 
which has the potential to contribute 
significantly to multilateral trade liber- 
alisation. 

We also now believe that there is 
cause for confidence that the single Eu- 
ropean market will genuinely simplify 
and liberalise much of the trade with the 
European Community,and that the more 
dynamic and competitive European 
economy which will result will bring 
benefits to the world economy. Aus- 
tralia is, however, closely monitoring 
developments in both the European and 
North American contexts. We would be 
particularly concerned by any indica- 
tions that these arrangements were tak- 
ing an inward direction which would 
restrict trade with other economies. 

Predicting the future is always 
speculative but never more so than at 
this point in history. None of us now 
shares the optimism of two years ago, 
and I make no apology if some of my 
comments seen pessimistic. But in clos- 
ing, I would like to stress that the Aus- 
tralian Government — and I personally 
~~ remain confident that the Uruguay 
Round will yet produce a successful 
outcome, and that the multilateral trad- 
ing environment will emerge stronger 
from the testing it has undergone. W 


quest for universal consensus in the 
movement towards a new world order”. 


Butit was President Bush’s speech 
to Congress on 11 September 1990 which 
gave the idea most ofits current momen- 
tum. 

He spoke then of “a new world... 
struggling to be born, a world quite dif- 
ferent from the one we have known, a 
world where the rule of law supplants 
the rule of the jungle, a world in which 
nations recognise the shared responsi- 
bility for freedom and justice, a world 
where the strong respect the rights of the 
weak”. 

Subsequent speeches by the Presi- 
dent and other US spokesmen have 
talked of the new world order as involv- 
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ing, variously, the promotion of demo- 
cratic practices; the consolidation of free- 
market economics; collective resistance 
to aggression; and the upholding of 
“universal values”. 

If these themes are to be the touch- 
stones of the new world order, one can’t 
help feeling that its time has not quite 
yet come. 

The new world order will seem a 
long way away if you are an Iraqi Kurd, 
a cyclone-ravaged Bangladeshi, a starv- 
ing Ethiopian, a Serb or Croat living in 
fear of civil war, or a Palestinian waiting 
for the post-Gulf peace talks to bear fruit. 

Same victims, same old victors. 
Just as historians have delighted in 
pointing out that the Holy Roman em- 
pire of the Middle Ages was neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire, so too 
have there been many heard to claim 
that the new world order is not very 
new, nor very orderly, and not espe- 
cially global. 


But, all that said, it would be wrong 
to assert that nothing at all has changed 
in world affairs since the heady days of 
1989-90. 

First, the Cold War has come toan 
end, and with it — it is reasonable to 
hope — the debilitating reliance on a 
balance of fear to ensure global security. 
East-West strategic competition is no 
longer the overriding constant of inter- 
national relations, and cooperation is 
replacing confrontation as the leitmotif. 

For all the stops and starts associ- 
ated with domestic developments in the 
Soviet Union, significant new arms-con- 
trol and disarmament measures are 
coming to fruition, with each building 
upon the last. And the vicious circle of 
the nuclear-arms race is breaking: for 
the first time in the nuclear age we have 
the prospect of replacing a vicious circle 
with a virtuous circle, where confidence 
builds on itself, cooperation extends and 
security is strengthened. 

Secondly, we have had with the 
Gulf War a resounding reaffirmation 
and demonstration of the effectiveness 
of the principles of collective security. 

For the first time since the Korean 
War (and this time, unlike then, with the 
cooperation of every major power) the 
principles which the United Nations 
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founders, including Dr Evatt, strove so 
hard to incorporate in the UN Charter in 
1945, have been made to work. 

And thirdly, we have had an 
emerging pattern of cooperation by the 
major powers in the resolution of re- 
gional conflict — not just in the context 
of Kuwait, but elsewhere: in Cambodia, 
in Namibia, in Afghanistan and in the 
resolution of the original Iran-Iraq con- 
flict. 

There is a constant theme underly- 
ing most of these developments which I 
believe is the essential defining charac- 
teristic of the new world order: it is, 
simply, cooperation by the major pow- 
ers in the containment and resolution of 
conflict, under the umbrella of the United 
Nations and using its institutional 
processes. 

That characterisation, I acknowl- 
edge, doesn’t have quite the rhetorical 
ring about it of some other descriptions 
of the new world order: it does not cram 
in nearly so many hopes and dreams 
and aspirations; it does not look at the 
new world order in terms of human 
rights and social and economic justice; it 
focuses only on the question of security. 


Economic justice 


But ina world hungry not only for social 
and economic justice, but for a secure 
environment in which to pursue it, it’s 
not a bad place to start. 


The question which has to be ad- 
dressed is whether the new momentum 
is sustainable. 

Will the emerging pattern of “Per- 
manent Five” cooperation continue? 

Was the successful handling of the 
Gulf crisis simply a product of its own 
particular circumstances — the particu- 
lar villainy and obduracy of Saddam 
Hussein, the threat to world oil prices, 
accidents of timing — or does it genu- 
inely presage a new era of international- 
ist solutions to security problems? 

Can the surge of enthusiasm for 
the new disarmamentand arms-controls 
measures — at both superpower and 
multilateral level — be maintained? 

It is simply too early to give a de- 
finitive answer to these questions at this 
stage. Everything depends, in the first 
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instance, on the attitude struck by the 
USSR and the United States. 

No-one can be sure, in the present 
environment of turmoil and fragmenta- 
tion, that the highly constructive foreign- 
policy orientation of the Soviet Union 
under President Gorbachev will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

And for all its conspicuous success 
in working through United Nations 
processes in the Gulf crisis, and for all 
the much greater commitment to United 
Nations principles evident in President 
Bush as compared with almost any of his 
predecessors, it cannot be assumed that 
the United States will routinely see its 
national interests being advanced by 
multilateral diplomacy through the 
United Nations. Moreover, the sustain- 
ing ofa new internationalist momentum 
in security matters is not wholly de- 
pendent on the superpowers alone. 

They, and the other Permanent Five 
members, will need to take into account 
the mood of the rest of the United Na- 
tions membership. 

Richer countries among them — 
not least Japan and Germany, who both 
feel keenly their exclusion from the P5 
inner circle — are going to be cautious 
about the financialimplications for them 
of major new peace-keeping or peace- 
enforcement commitments. 


And smaller countries are becom- 
ing aware of the political and economic 
effects that can flow for them from Secu- 
rity Council resolutions in which they 
have no part, and are beginning to ex- 
press concerns that great-power coop- 
eration, if not handled sensitively, may 
develop—as one country put it recently 
— into a “great-power directorate”. 


But, all that said, a new mood of 
optimism about the future does gener- 
ally prevail. 

There are few policy-makers 
around the world who believe that the 
new prominence of the United Nations 
in peace and security matters — and the 
demonstrated willingness of the major 
powers to work within this framework 
— is anything other than a beneficial 
and important new development in 
world affairs. 

The United Nations has in fact four 
distinctly different roles in peace and 


security matters, although they often 
tend to be muddled together — peace- 
enforcement, peace-keeping, peace- 
making and arms control and 
disarmament. 

Ata time when so much attention 
is now being concentrated on what the 
UN can do for peace when major power 
cooperation allows its potential to be 
realised, it may be useful for me in the 
time remaining to says something about 
the potential for achievement now in 
each of the four areas I have mentioned. 


Peace enforcement 


An obvious lesson to be drawn from 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwaitis that the hab- 
its of millennia — greed, violence, the 
unbridled quest for power and domi- 
nance — have not disappeared with the 
Cold War. But equally there is a particu- 
lar significance in the successful interna- 
tional effort to reverse Iraq's aggression; 
the outcome of the Gulf War was a tri- 
umphant reaffirmation of the United 
Nation’s collective-security role so 
clearly envisaged for it by its founders 
but so long in limbo. 


Whether that collective-security 
role is likely to develop substantially 
depends essentially on two factors: the 
willingness, as | have already said, of the 
United States and other Permanent Five 
members to go down this path again, 
and the nature of the conflicts likely to 
arise. 

The position of the United States 
really is crucial, for without the United 
States there can be no UN role at all in 
collective security. 

That is both for procedural and 
practical reasons: the dominance of the 
Permanent Five is written into the Char- 
ter, with collective-security action re- 
quiring at least the tacit assent of each of 
them; butin any case the reality of world 
power dictates that UN collective-secu- 
rity action could not be mounted, or 
even credibly threatened, without 
drawing on the United States’ military 
capability. 

It will be difficult, however, for the 
United States to pick and choose, from 
the perspective of its own national inter- 
ests, between those conflicts it will bring 
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to the UN and those which it will deal 
with unilaterally. 

If the United States by-passes the 
UN on a series of issues, the system of 
collective security will lose credibility, 
and cooperation — which has to be not 
assumed but nurtured, as it was in the 
Gulf crisis — will simply not be avail- 
able when the United States does decide 
it is time to turn to the UN. 

An enlightened view of self-inter- 
est would, from this perspective, be one 
that maintained and nourished the UN 
system. 

As to the likelihood of the kinds of 
conflict arising which will stimulate UN 
peace-enforcement action in the future, 
it has to be acknowledged that the Gulf 
circumstances were exceptional: albeit a 
textbook case of what the founders had 
in mind. 

The UN Charter was written retro- 
spectively to avert World War II, and in 
Saddam Hussein the UN found a 1930s- 
type aggressor: the aggression was un- 
provoked, across recognised boundaries 
and by a national army invading and 
occupying another member state, in a 
region, moreover, engaging the vital in- 
terests of great powers. 

Such a conjunction is unlikely to 
occur again soon. 

Most disputes in which the UN is 
asked to intervene have a strong ele- 
ment of purely internal conflict, perhaps 
of an ethnic or religious nature, perhaps 
with one or both factions aligned with 
outside powers; they often have long- 
standing root causes overlaid by many 
years of retaliation and response, and 
claim and counterclaim; rarely does one 
of the parties have a monopoly of right 
on its side behind which the interna- 
tional community can unite. 

But obviously a system of collec- 
tive security, to be worth the name, must 
be universal in its application, and if 
Saddam-style aggression recurs else- 
where — even in a region of less strate- 
gic or economic importance — then the 
international community will need to 
respond through the United Nations 
with the same forthrightness. 

There is, I believe, no present basis 
to doubt that such a response would in 
fact take place. 


THE 
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At the very least, any country con- 
templating aggression must now take 
into account that possibility. 

The most important consideration 
in all of this, and one which should 
govern the conduct of Australia’s UN 
diplomacy, is that even if such enforce- 
ment action does not occur for many 
years, this does not reduce the impor- 
tance of building a collective-security 
system now. 

The more the system is elaborated, 
the greater the commitment countries 
give to it, the more likely is it that a 
system of deterrence based on UN col- 
lective security will work. 


Peace-keeping 


Situations like Namibia and Cambodia 
are more likely than the Gulf to set the 
pattern of future United Nations action. 
In the absence of clear-cut aggression, 
what may wellemerge isa form of peace- 
making activity that falls somewhere 
between “good offices” on one end of 
the spectrum and enforcement action on 
the other. The final settlement of a dis- 
pute will be through negotiation and 
agreement among the parties to it, but 
they will be negotiating under various 
forms of pressure and inducement from 
the permanent members of the Security 
Council. Such settlements will often 
contain a peace-keeping component. 


Peace-keeping operations, defined 
as the non-forceful use of soldiers as a 
catalyst for peace (usually by the separa- 
tion of combatants as a confidence- 
building measure) were not originally 
envisaged in the Charter. They are gen- 
erally seen as an improvisation of the 
Cold War, when the enforcement provi- 
sions of the Charter could not be acti- 
vated because of differences among the 
permanent members. Even so, they are 
designed precisely for the sort of cir- 
cumstances, which are likely to occur 
more often in.the post-Cold War era, 
and thus we are likely to see more rather 
than less of them. The trend is already 
evident: six new operations of different 
kinds have been launched since 1988, as 
against 16 over the previous 40 years. 
The 1988 Nobel Peace Prize was won, 
and deserved to be, by the UN’s peace- 
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keeping forces. Australia’s contribution 
to peace-keeping operations in the past 
has not been especially largein numerical 
terms; only one peace-keeper in 250 has 
been Australian. But we do have a 
standing higher than those numbers 
would suggest, based on the profes- 
sionalism and competence of our per- 
sonnel; the fact that we have been a 
consistent, if small contributor; the par- 
ticularly significant role we played in 
United Nations Transition Assistance 
Group in Namibia; and our willingness 
to play a major peace-keeping role in 
Cambodia. But our standing in future, 
and our credentials to play an effective 
partin the UN peaceand security system, 
will depend increasingly on our will- 
ingness to do more. 


Peace-making 


In the new climate, it would be logical to 
anticipate a greatly expanded role for 
the UN in peace-making, the resolution 
of conflict before it escalates out of con- 
trol. 


In so far as conflict is caused by 
ignorance or mutual misunderstanding, 
the UN can act to bring the parties to a 
common appreciation of the facts and of 
each other’s intentions; in so far as it is 
caused by angry reactions to specific 
problems, the UN can act to institute a 
cooling-off period; in so far as itis caused 
by a lack of imagination in finding solu- 
tions to bilateral problems, the UN as an 
outside party may be able to identify 
pacific outcomes that the parties directly 
and intimately involved cannot see un- 
aided; in so far as it is caused by the 
ambition of individual leaders, UN 
peace-making can use the spotlight of 
global public opinion to press for more 
reasonable attitudes; in so far as con- 
flicts are perpetuated by the unwilling- 
ness of the parties to back down and 
make concessions to one another, UN 
peace-makers can be impartial third 
parties to whom concessions can more 
easily be made; and in so far as conflict is 
created by irreconcilable national inter- 
ests, the UN can at least interpose itself 
between the parties until those differ- 
ences lose the sort of priority that impels 
nations towards armed conflict, or until 
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longer-term solutions are found. 

Itis none theless likely that the UN 
will expand its role in this area only 
gradually, since many member states 
would view more active UN conflict 
resolution initiatives with great suspi- 
cion, especially since many conflicts have 
an internal component. Smaller mem- 
ber states are concerned that there will 
be infringement of their independence 
and sovereignty or, worse still, an impo- 
sition on them of solutions they do not 
like. Israel is not alone in its lack of 
affection for multilateral diplomacy. All 
states, not only the smaller ones, are 
cautious about an expansion of the UN 
bureaucracy. 


Thus it can be expected that the 
Secretary-General will only very slowly 
be able to expand the secretariat’s infor- 
mation-gathering capacity, and that 
there will be considerable opposition to 
the establishment of permanent struc- 
tures for peace-making. Both these de- 
velopments are, however, obviously 
desirable; the capacity, for example for 
the United Nations to be aware of dan- 
gerouslocalbuild-upsin armaments and 
to step in to counsel and warn.the par- 
ties, is an important element in the de- 
velopment of an effective collective 
security system. 

There is a case for arguing that, 
despite the sensitivities of some coun- 
tries, the UN should play a role in the 
internal affairs of countries if the ten- 
sions they generate are likely to spill 
over into international conflict or create 
disasters demanding international ac- 
tion. Some important small steps have 
been taken already in this respect with 
UN Security Council Resolutions 687 
(dealing, among other things, with prac- 
tical measures to reduce Iraq’s military 
capabilities) and 688 (on assistance to 
minority groups in Iraq) which in effect 
juxtapose the traditional notion of na- 
tional sovereignty with an overriding 
internationaland humanitarian purpose. 
And the Cambodian conflict is another 
whose resolution will depend ultimately 
on the UN playing what until now has 
been an unprecedented role in the inter- 
nal administration of a country. 

Certainly Australia should not be 
among those always prepared to wait 





for the climate to be right fora settlement 
of a dispute. We should rather be pre- 
pared, as has been the case in recent 
years, to continually encourage the 
United Nations and interested countries 
to produce confidence-building meas- 
ures among the parties to ensure that the 
right climate in fact develops. 


Disarmament 


Itis hard to imagine an effective UN role 
in security in a world in which weapons 
of mass destruction proliferate and stocks 
of conventional weapons grow expo- 
nentially. While there has been encour- 
aging progress in disarmament 
negotiations between the superpowers, 
Iraq’s accumulation of weaponry, its 
threat to use nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons, and its use of ballis- 
tic missiles, show that a great deal re- 
mains to be done on the disarmament 
and arms-control agenda. In pursuing 
that agenda, the UN’s General Assem- 
bly and its Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva are crucial standing forums, 
and the Special Commission which has 
just been set up to oversee the destruc- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction in 
Iraq an important example of a solution 
tailored to a particular disarmament 
problem. 


One aspect of the necessary inter- 
national approach, in which Australia 
has been much involved, has been to 
strengthen export-control regimes, such 
as the Australia Group on chemical 
weapons, to stem proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. But despite 
their valuable contribution to arms con- 
trol, export controls cannot provide the 
long-term answer; the only effective 
means of controlling and eliminating 
these weapons lies in strong multilateral 
agreements. 

There is now an urgent need to 
strengthen existing multilateral arms- 
control arrangements, in particular the 
operation of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and the Biological Weapons 
Convention, and to conclude a conven- 
tion banning chemical weapons. The 
early conclusion ofa CW convention isa 
practical objective for the post-Gulf War 
period, one which can only be secured 
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through multilateral diplomacy,and one 
in which a middle-level country like 
Australia can play an important role. In 
this respect I have written to the other 39 
Foreign Ministers of the Conference on 
Disarmament to urge a ministerial 
meeting to resolve outstanding issues. 
It will beimportant not only that the CW 
convention be finalised quickly, but that 
it provide an example for progress on 
other fronts. The opportunity to capital- 
ise on the momentum of arms-control 
negotiations after the Gulf must be 
seized, and Australia for one will be 
pressing ahead vigorously — for the 
sake of both the international security 
environment and the security of our 
own region. 


In all the ways I have mentioned 
the United Nations, reinvigorated after 
the removal of the straitjacket of super- 
power competition which restricted its 
operations for 45 years, will be a central 
element in emerging security practices. 


It is sometimes said that empha- 
sising the UN’s role in a new world 
security order is to mistake cause and 
effect: the UN did not create the new 
order, but merely reflects it. And that is 
true enough — up to point. The UN 
does indeed reflect power relations, and 
depends for its effectiveness, as I have 
already acknowledged, on the support 
of the United States, on the maintenance 
of the present foreign-policy orienta- 
tion of the Soviet Union, and on con- 
tinuing cooperation among the major 
powers. But, in turn, the United Nations 
canmobilise world opinion, and provide 
a justification for action which has a 
global imprimatur at a remove from the 
interests of individual nations. That was 
certainly important for the United States 
Administration in the close vote in the 
Senate on engagement in the Gulf. The 
relationship between the United Na- 
tions and individual countries is more 
complete than a simple passive reflec- 
tion of national power relativities. Itisin 
fact closer to a symbiosis in which nei- 
ther individual countries nor the UN 
itself can afford to neglect what the other 
can offer. 

The concept of a new world order 
maintained through the cooperation of 
the major world powers is not espe- 
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cially new. Certainly it has to do with 
some old and well-established princi- 
ples, the Charter of the United Nations 
pre-eminently among them, and before 
that the ideals of statesmen such as 
American President Woodrow Wilson 
to replace the balance of power with a 
community of power, an overriding 


common purpose among the interna- 


tional community. In international rela- 
tions there are few thorough breaks with 
the past; most developments have his- 
torical antecedents. But the extent of 
cooperation we are seeing now among 
the major powers is quite clearly new, 
and some of the initiatives being under- 
taken have few, if any, parallels in the 
past, e.g., the measures being taken in 
and against Irag under Security Council 
Resolutions 687 and 688. 

The new world order as I have 
defined itis an approach which willhelp 
us deal with uncertainty and challenge, 


The role of aid and trade 
in poverty alleviation 





An address by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Ideas Centre, 
Sydney, on 31 May. 





It is a great pleasure to address this 
meeting of the ideas centre today. The 
centre makes an important contribution 
to debate on development issues and 
reinforces the constructive role non- 
government organisations play in scru- 
tinising and commenting on the 
government’s aid program and policies. 
For this reason, I welcome the invitation 
to talk to you today about the roles of aid 
and trade in development and, in par- 
ticular, poverty alleviation, and I shall 
take this opportunity to clarify Austral- 
ia’s various, complementary efforts in 
these areas. 


Australia has clearand compelling 
national interests in promoting the proc- 
ess of international development, espe- 
cially in our own region, the most 
immediate arising from our geographic 
location. 


rather thana blueprint ushering in peace 
and harmony among nations. It is not 
clear that the approach in question will 
always operate smoothly; the major 
powers may not always agree among 
themselves, and welding together 
agreement — when it is possible — may 
require intensive negotiation and tough 
compromises. Moreover, the challenges 
will be substantial; the assertiveness of 
middle powers and the resurgence of 
ethnic tension will add to the abiding 
problems of over-population, poverty 
and famine, and environmental degra- 
dation which remain on the international 
agenda and demand action. But coop- 
eration for peace, using the mechanisms 
of the United Nations, will become ever 
more crucial if we are to create the kind 
of stable international political environ- 
ment in which these problems can be 
addressed, at last, with the attention and 
resources they deserve. E 


To a greater extent than any other 
industrialised nation, Australia lives 
within a region of developing countries. 
It follows that our fundamental national 
security and economic interests are 
linked closely to the process of devel- 
opment in the Asia pacific region. But, 
as this audience would well appreciate, 
our interests go further than that. We are 
concerned to promote not merely eco- 
nomic growth in our region, but growth 
with equity. Put simply, we are con- 
cerned about poverty. 

These concerns are not the product 
of some contemporary version of “the 
white man’s burden”. Rather, they are 
founded on the genuine humanitarian 
motivation evident in Australian soci- 
ety. These altruistic concerns also de- 
rive from our interest in carrying out our 
responsibilities as a member of the glo- 
bal community, or to use the words my 
colleague senator Evans has coined, our 
obligation to actasa “good international 
citizen”. 

So how do we act upon these con- 
cerns? How does Australia contribute 
to growth with equity? There has been 
a tendency in the past to talk about our 
contribution to poverty alleviation al- 
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_most exclusively in terms of develop- 
ment cooperation. We have spoken less 
about how we contribute through trade. 
I want to make it clear that both aid and 
trade havesignificantrolesto play. Their 
roles are different, but are unquestion- 
ably complementary. 

When my ministerial duties were 
extended to include the aid program, 
many people expressed concern that this 
signalled Australia’s trade interests 
would have a higher profile in the aid 
program. I have endeavoured to exor- 
cise this spectre. 

lagree that the objectives of the aid 
program would be compromised se- 
verely should aid beseensimply in terms 
of promoting trade. I have emphasised 
that aid and trade have a complemen- 
tary relationship rather than a conflict- 
ing one. I consider that Australia’s 
international commercial interests can 
be promoted successfully through the 
aid program without jeopardising the 
value or objectives of our aid. 


Commercial interests 


One way in which the aid program ad- 
vances these commercial interests is 
through purchasing Australian-sourced 
goods and services. AIDAB has esti- 
mated that approximately 87 per cent of 
Australian aid is spent on Australian 
products. 


There is nothing iniquitous about 
the situation that when developing 
countries receive goods and services 
through the Australian aid program, 
Australian suppliers achieve sales and 
receive exposure to overseas markets. 

This ensures that our aid program 
is identifiably Australian and it is also 
the case that the areas where Australia 
has achieved economic success are likely 
to be the areas in which we can provide 
the most effective development assist- 
ance. 

As long as we work on the princi- 
ple of matching our best capabilities to 
the needs of particular countries, we can 
be confident that we are supplying aid 
efficiently. We need not apologise for 
this indirect boost to our overseas trade. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the 
commercial benefits provided through 
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the aid program is often overstated. 
Australian companies are not going to 
meet their export challenges by relying 
on the aid program. 

Indeed, commercial benefits are 
likely to be almost insignificant beside 
the growth in potential markets for Aus- 
tralian exports that will come as the 
countries of our region develop further. 

Moving now beyond that particu- 
lar aspect of the domestic debate to the 
process of development itself, we must 
recognise the contribution of trade to 
development. The political and eco- 
nomic philosophers of the industrial 
revolution were quick to recognise the 
benefits of international trade. 

To paraphrase John Stuart Mill, 
trade stimulates the productive forces of 
the world. This observation applies as 
much today as it did in the nineteenth 
century. Continued international 
growth and prosperity depends on con- 
tinued trade. 


Nevertheless, some critics would 
argue that integrating local subsistence 
economies into the global trading sys- 
tem brings social dislocation and even 
greater poverty. As agri-business re- 
places small-scale agriculture, there is 
no place for those who want to continue 
in their traditional ways. 


Certainly, we must concede that 
no economic change occurs without 
some social cost. It is our belief, how- 
ever, that, properly managed, the ben- 
efits of entering the global economy 
usually outweigh these costs. 

The surpluses to be derived from 
developing country exports can provide 
the foundation for better programs of 
education and social welfare, which may 
alleviate some of the human costs of 
rapid economic growth. 

I have spoken many times about 
the need for Australia and for develop- 
ing nations to establish fair and equita- 
ble ground rules in international 
economic relations. For developing 
countries, the potential gains are enor- 
mous. The world bank has estimated 
that trade protectionism on the part of 
industrialised countries has imposed 
burdens on the incomes of developing 
countries equivalent to almost twice the 
value of all aid provided. The effect of 
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this on the prospects for economic 
growth and poverty alleviation is obvi- 
ous. So what are the prospects for 
achieving fair and equitableinternational 
trade practices? 

Unfortunately, trade is prevented 
from playing its full role in development 
by protectionism. This includes restric- 
tions on access to markets, especially for 
the primary, labour intensive or light 
industrial products most commonly ex- 
ported by developing countries. 

Tariff escalation, whereby tariffs 
applied to more highly processed prod- 
ucts are higher than those applied to raw 
materials means that processing in the 
countries in which the raw materials are 
produced is discouraged and uncertainty 
is also a factor. That is, there remains 
continuing fear that the work done to 
develop international competitiveness 
for particular industries will be wasted, 
because trade barriers will rise as soon 
as it is achieved. 


Direct concern 


These factors are the direct concern of 
the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade — the GATT — and of the Uru- 
guay Round, commenced under GATT 
auspices in 1986 to further liberalise 
world trade. 


The present formulation of the 
GATTis not perfect, and ithas not solved 
all the problems I have mentioned. Itis, 
however, the only agreed international 
basis on which to conduct fair trade. 
Without it the trading environment 
would be far more restricted and dis- 
criminatory. The problems Australia 
and developing countries face arise much 
more from the failure of the major trading 
nations to observe the principles of the 
GATT, than from any imperfections in 
the agreement itself. 

There are 102 GATT members now, 
the majority being developing countries, 
for which special provisions are made. 
Like Australia, developing countries 
placea high priority on their membership 
of the GATT. Its framework of rules is 
their only defence against the exercise of 
aggressive trading practices by the ma- 
jor trading nations, and its dispute set- 
tlement processes their only avenue of 
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appeal. But as I said, the GATT is not 
perfect, and the Uruguay Round isabout 
making it more effective. 

The original mandate for the Uru- 
guay Round aimed to improve and ex- 
tend GATT rules, improve access to 
markets, and among other things to deal 
with the particular trading problems 
relevant to developing countries: with 
sectoral problems affecting agriculture, 
textiles and clothing, and tropical prod- 
ucts; and issues like tariff escalation. 

Developing countries were ex- 
pected to contribute to trade liberalisa- 
tion, but only to an extent consistent 
with their development needs; and to 
participate more fully as their trading 
situation improved. In addition, since 
tropical products were important for 
many developing countries, special at- 
tention was to be given to achieving 
early results in this sector; and in fact 
Australia was among a number of 
countries which announced trade-liber- 
alising measures for tropical products 
following the mid-term review of the 
Round in December 1988. 


The new issues 


The Uruguay Round is by far the most 
complex of the eight such rounds held 
since 1948, This is in part because the 
negotiations deal with what are called 
“the new issues”: like trade in services. 
Initially, many developing countries 
were uncertain about these issues, fear- 
ing a new wave of economic imperial- 
ism. But, as developing countries have 
worked on the issues, by and large they 
have come to see that as with trade in 
goods, they need an agreement on trade 
in services. 


Despite tensions onsuch questions, 
what is remarkable about the Uruguay 
Round is the active and constructive role 
many developing countries have played 
in all areas of the negotiations. They 
have been much more directly involved 
than in previous rounds, and their atti- 
tudes have evolved to a more positive 
approach as the Round has progressed. 

Australia has been party to much 
of the dialogue in which these changes 
have taken place, not just in the formal 
negotiations but in the many informal 





groups which meet in Geneva and else- 
where to focus on particular issues. The 
most significant of these for Australia is 
the Cairns Group of fair traders in agri- 
culture, which Australian ministers have 
chaired since it was formed in 1986. Ten 
of its 14 members are developing coun- 
tries, from Latin America and the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

It is hard to over-estimate the sig- 
nificance of the Cairns Group: it has 
given its member countries a voice along 
side the United States and the European 
Community, and it has played a major 
part in ensuring that when the attempt 
was made to put agriculture in the “too 
hard” basket, asin previous such rounds, 
it did not succeed. 

In the Uruguay Round, agricul- 
ture has become the make or break issue. 
The continuing distortions in agricul- 
tural trade are a matter of great concern 
to the millions of farmers in developing 
countries, as well as to efficient produc- 
ers in Australia, Canada, and other 
countries. 

It is ironic that the comparatively 
small farm sector in major industrial 
countries has been able to persuade gov- 
ernments to create these distortions; 
thereby ignoring the claims of their own 
competitive manufacturing sectors, their 
efficient services industries, and not least 
their consumers — let alone the legiti- 
mate needs of developing countries 
which rely much more heavily on the 
export of agricultural products. 

Australia and its Cairns Group 
colleagues are determined that the final 
outcome of the Uruguay Round must 
include commitments on agriculture, 
which will put this sector on an irre- 
versible road to reform. 

If agricultural trade can be re- 
formed, there are other potential results 
from the Round which are of direct in- 
terest to developing countries. Textiles 
trade, long subject to discriminatory ar- 
rangements, will be brought back under 
GATT disciplines, GATT disciplines and 
procedures themselves will be more ef- 
fective and efficient, and access to mar- 
kets will be improved. While the final 
outcome on tariff escalation still depends 
on many detailed bilateral market ac- 
cess negotiations, in Australia’s case, 
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tariff escalation has largely been elimi- 
nated: the Government's recent tariff 
decisions will mean that the great bulk 
of exports from developing countries 
will enter Australia duty free. 

The question is, how long will all 
this take? The Uruguay Round is run- 
ning over time, but participants know 
that if the negotiations cannot be con- 
cluded by early 1992, then the onset of 
the us presidential campaign will push 
the end date into 1993, which would 
make it much harder to arrive at a suc- 
cessful result. [therefore expect that the 
next six months will be very busy in- 
deed, as participants strive to hammer 
outa final package ofagreements. There 
is no doubt that if the European Com- 
munity, the United States and indeed 
all participants are able to approach the 
task with even a reasonable degree of 
flexibility, there can be a result which 
will give an enormous boost to trade 
and development. 


Aid and development 


Thus far, I have emphasised the power- 
ful role of international trade and trade 
liberalisation in economic development 
and poverty alleviation. I trust that no 
one has drawn the inference that I con- 
sider the role of aid to be insignificant 
by comparison. Let me state again 
clearly my view that aid has a key role, 
and that in the process of development 
and the task of poverty alleviation, its 
contribution is different and comple- 
mentary to the contribution made by 
trade. To generalise, [see the benefits of 
trade applying through the private 
sector, while the benefits of aid apply 
through the public sector. 


The greatest value of aid is its 
capacity to be used to intervene con- 
structively: to provide stimulation or 
catalysis for development. Such a 
function is not available from the jug- 
gernaut of international trade. The point 
I wish toemphasise here is that the roles 
of aid and trade are not merely distinc- 
tive, they also are complementary. This 
is especially relevant for poverty alle- 
viation. While trade is often the key to 
achieving economic growth— although 
aid is important here too — aid also is 
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often the key to targeting particular sec- 
tors and achieving equity. 

With intelligent and informed ap- 
plication, aid can also be targeted accu- 
rately and effectively to breach structural 
barriers to development. The large scale 
development projects supported 
through thedevelopmentimport finance 
facility are a good example of this. The 
effectiveness of aid is not restricted to 
micro interventions. There are several 
ways aid can be used to overcome macro 
development obstacles. The most obvi- 
ous of these is the collective use of aid 
resources through multilateral financial 
institutions. Furthermore, aid makes an 
important contribution to development 
in social sectors, such as health, educa- 
tion and welfare, which rarely benefit 
directly from trade growth. Aid is our 
way of meeting the financial deficien- 
cies of the public sector in various coun- 
tries. 

I would like now to focus on pov- 
erty. lalready have described how trade 
contributes to poverty alleviation by 
promoting economic growth. Aid also 
has an important part to play in this. 
Nevertheless, while growth is a neces- 
sary condition for poverty alleviation, it 
is not sufficient. It is here that aid has a 
special role. 

There is little that is new in this. In 
order to alleviate poverty, a proportion 
of the benefits of growth need to be 
passed on tothe poor. In many countries 
‘the poor simply are outside the main- 
stream economy and the benefits of 
growth do not flow to them. For this 
reason, it has become clear that while 
growth is a precondition, poverty alle- 
viation will not be achieved without 
some form of equitable distribution of 
the benefits of economic development. 
This often requires the specific kind of 
intervention aid can provide. 


For some time, AIDAB has been 
assessing how the Australian aid pro- 
gram might do more to achieve growth 
with equity. Many here will be aware of 
its development through AIDAB’s 
working paper on Poverty and the Aus- 
tralian Aid Program and the 1990 world 
development debate in Canberra. That 
debate was especially fruitfuland I thank 
the NGO community especially for their 
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contribution. For many years NGOs: 
have achieved a great deal in the area of. 
poverty alleviation in developing 
countries. They haveaccumulated. broad 
experience and a particular expertise 
which have enabled them to’ make a 
valuable contribution to public aware- 
ness and discussion of aid issues in 
general and poverty issues in particular. 

Itismy pleasure today toannounce 
the results of this assessment and to 
release the finalised poverty paper, in 
line with the undertaking given by Sena- : 
tor Evans at the world development de- 
bate. This paper, entitled Poverty 
Alleviation Through Australian Devel: - 
opment Cooperation, spells out our ap- 
proach to poverty alleviation through >- 
the aid program. Iam confident we will 
look back on this paper as an important 
point in the evolution of how we assist 
growth with equity. 


International record 


Ido not wish to give the impression that 
the Australian aid program has just 
discovered poverty. 


Poverty alleviation has been fun- 
damental to the Australian aid program, 
and Australia’s international record in 
delivering benefits to the poor is good. 
But as we all know, and as this study 
shows, the problem persists, and it is ` 
clear that we should do more. For this 
reason, I am gratified to be able to an- 
nounce, at the same time, a sophisti- _ 
cated strategy that will lead to just that: 
doing more for the complex problem oi | 
poverty. 

This strategy involves a parite 
approach: growth, targeting and trans- - 
fers. I will summarise this approachas 
follows. - 

First, to promote growth, AIDAB 


will build upon ongoing activities. A 


key areais the process of policy dialogue 
with recipient governments, to encour- 
age policies that facilitate poverty alle- . 
viation. Population planning activities, 
tostem population growth and thus pre- 
serve economic gains, will beimportant. ` 
AIDAB also will investigate our options 
for using local resources to maximise — 
benefits to recipients, and for increasing ` 

the participation of target groups in . 
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and equity. 

Second, to improve targeting, 
AIDAB will shift the balance of its activi- 
ties toward those targeting the poor. 
These activities act quickly to distribute 
the benefits of growth without compro- 
mising longer term goals. Australia’s 
strategy will include investment in peo- 
ple through primary education, health 
and vocational training activities. We 
will give greater attention to commu- 
nity development activities to assist in- 
come generation among the poor, and 
we will investigate public employment 
programs to provide the opportunity 
for income transfers to the poor as well 
as infrastructure development. 

The strategy also includes the pos- 
sibility of assistance to the informal sec- 
tor, and introducing a discrete poverty 
program within a particular country 
program which would have poverty al- 
leviation as its primary objective. Other 
examples of the range of activities iden- 
tified in the strategy include the provi- 
sion of recurrent cost financing for 
poverty alleviation projects and im- 
provement of the targeting mechanisms 
for bilateral food aid. 

The final element of the strategy is 
to continue relief transfers, and to in- 
crease their benefit to the poor. To 
achieve this, AIDAB will investigate 
ways to improve the delivery mecha- 
nisms of emergency relief assistance to 
maximise the benefits of this assistance 
for the poor. While this assistance is a 
small part of the total aid program, it is 
an essential, although short-term, re- 
sponse to the often drastic effects of pov- 
erty. 

Imust emphasise that this strategy 
of growth, targeting and transfers does 
not entertain the naive notion that the 
Australian aid program can provide an 
answer to the problem of poverty in our 
region. The dimensions of poverty in 


ourregion, let alone the rest of the world, 
are immense. 

The role of development coopera- 
tion will be important but, there is too a 
central role for the developing countries 
themselves. In the final analysis, they 
are responsible for establishing the right 
domestic environment to achieve eco- 
nomic and social growth and to reduce 
poverty. They must be prepared to 
discipline themselves to the needs of 
their own people. 

This strategy recognises that we 
must take a long term perspective to the 
problem of poverty. What we are at- 
tempting to dois to engineer fundamen- 
tal changes in the way the aid program 
approaches this problem. Much of the 
program already makes a real and sub- 
stantial contribution to poverty allevia- 
tion. 

The combination of growth, tar- 
geting and transfers provides a coherent 
and realistic approach through which 
Australia can develop a comprehensive 
portfolio of activities to maximise our 
contribution to poverty alleviation. 

I have attempted today to draw 
together the two elemerits of my portfo- 
lio, and demonstrate the great extent to 
which they complement each other. I 
firmly believe these elements — aid and 
trade=~share a common objective: equi- 
table world‘development. 

This objective can be pursued ina 
variety of ways: by working hard to 
support and extend the scope of the 
multilateral trading system, by foster- 
ing trade with our regional neighbours, 
by assisting with development, and by 
working to alleviate poverty. There is 
no essential conflict of objectives or of 
means. 

The task is so large thatit demands 
aunited and coherent nationalapproach 
in which we cooperate with developing 
countries for our common interests of 
security and economic development. W 
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on 28 May at the 30th anniversary of the foundation of 
Amnesty International 





Thirty years ago today an article ap- 
peared in a London newspaper written 
by a British lawyer, Peter Benenson. A 
defence lawyer for political prisoners in 
Hungary, South Africa and Spain and a 
human rights campaigner, Benenson 
began his article with these words: 
Open your newspaper any day of the week and 
you will find a report from somewhere in the 
world of someone being imprisoned, tortured 
orexecuted because his opinions or religion are 
unacceptable to the government. 

He continued: 

The newspaper reader feels a sickening sense 
of impotence. Yet if these feelings of disgust all 
over the world could be united into common 
action, something effective could be done. 

Just a few weeks after the appear- 
ance of thatnewspaper article, Benenson 
spoke on Australian radio. Over 50 lis- 
teners immediately wrote asking what 
they could do to help. This response was 
repeated worldwide, and from the idea 
of a single individual grew a movement 
which today has over one million mem- 
bers, subscribers and regular donors in 
over 150 countries, together with over 
4200 local volunteer groups. 

In Australia, Amnesty International 
has over 30,000 members and support- 
ers and 180 local groups. 

Peter Benenson’s message 
stemmed from a simple belief in the 
dignity and rights of all human beings to 
express their own beliefs free of the threat 
of physical abuse or intimidation. 

This belief still forms the basis of 
Amnesty International’s charter today: 
° the immediate and unconditional 

release of all “prisoners of con- 
science”; 


e fair and prompt trial for all po- 
litical prisoners; and 
° an end to all torture and execu- 
tions. 
Since its inception Amnesty Inter- 
national has been one of the most con- 


sistent and compassionate voices in de- 
fence of human rights across the globe. 
Over the last three decades it has taken 
up more than 42,000 cases. 

It was in just recognition of this 
organisation's achievement that in 1977 
it was awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace. 

And only last December, Amnesty 
helped draw the attention of the world 
to the human rights violations by Iraq 
during its brutal and illegal occupation 
of Kuwait and it has continued to report 
onthe human rights situation in Kuwait. 

It is a telling tribute to Amnesty 
International’s independence and im- 
partiality that it has achieved support 
and recognition across the entire politi- 
cal spectrum. Amnesty International 
Australia is the first section of the move- 
ment to have a Federal Parliamentary 
Group, listing almost two-thirds of MPs 
as members and having as its patrons 
representatives from all parties repre- 
sented in the Parliament. 

The success of Amnesty in gaining 
support in Australia and throughout the 
world should not lead us to underesti- 
mate the challenges which still beset 
those committed to the human rights 
cause. 


Prisoners of conscience 


It is estimated that prisoners of con- 
science are still being held in nearly half 
the countries of the world, and in 50 
countries political prisoners can still be 
held without charge or trial. 


In 1989, torture and ill-treatment 
of prisoners were reported in 96 coun- 
tries. Extra-judicialexecutions,and death 
from torture or ill-treatment in custody, 
were reported in more than 40 countries, 
and “disappearances” in more than 20. 
Political prisoners were detained in at 
least 92 countries, and unfair trials in 
political cases were known to have taken 
place in 31 countries. 

But more than that, the figures are 
evidence that the principles of human 
rights enshrined in the United Nations 
Declaration of 1948 and elaborated on in 
the many declarations, covenants and 
conventions of the United Nations are 
still far from being fully accepted 
throughout the global community. 
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And for this reason it is imperative 
that government and non-government 
organisations alike continue to pursue 
the cause of human rights. 

I think Australia can be proud of 
its record in this area. 

Generations of Australians, and 
their parliamentary representatives, 
have worked to give practical effect to 
the principles and spirit of the Universal 
Declaration both in our own society and 
in broader international forums. 

It gives me particular pleasure to 
welcome the many young people here 
today who will carry on this great task. 

The current positive climate of 
international realignment presents, | 
believe, an historic opportunity to carry 
this work forward. 

Of course we are unlikely to see a 
complete end to human rights abuses. 
Tensions in many parts of the world 
require us to work hard if we are to 
ensure that the rights to freedom of ex- 
pression, economic organisation and self- 
determination are met in the most 
humane and peaceable way. 

Australia has never accepted the 
view, still occasionally espoused, that 
action aimed at the improvement of hu- 
man rights in some way constitutes in- 
terference in the domestic affairs of 
individual countries. 

Our position on this is now in- 
creasingly shared by the international 
community. 

We continue to be one of the most 
active countries in the world pursuing 
human rights issues on a bilateral basis. 

In 1989-90, for example, we made 
direct representations at ministerial or 
official level in relation to 443 different 
groups or individuals in 87 different 
countries. 

We have also taken a particular 
interest in regional issues: 


° We have expressed our concern 


about the situation in Myanmar 


and, in particular, the failure of 
the military to hand over power 
to a civilian government. 


° We have made clear our concern 
about the continuation of human 
rights abuses in China and our 
continuing concern about the 
tragic cycle of violence in Sri 
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Lanka. 


° We have reached an agreement 
-with the Chinese Government to 
send a delegation to that country 
examine and discuss human 
rights and related matters - an 
agreement which we hope will be 
a first step in developing a serious 
and constructive bilateral dialogue 

on human rights issues 


° And, while we have acknowledged 
the overall improvement in the 
human rights situation in Timor 
in recent years, we continue to 
urge existing problems be dealt 
with fairly and humanely and that ` 
domestic and international con- 
cerns be allayed. 


Australia’s active pursuit of hu- 
man rights issues is a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy, and demonstrates our 
intention to be a good international citi- 
zen in the full sense of the term. 

It is equally true that we have 
worked to remedy domestic human 
rights concerns. 

One area in which Amnesty Inter- 
national has taken an interest in Aus- 
tralia has been in the treatmentand status 
of Aborigines and Torres Strait Island- 
ers. 


The final report of the Royal Com- 
mission into Aboriginal Deaths in Cus- 
tody was tabled in May by the Minister 
for Aboriginal Affairs. 


This comprehensive report gave 
considerable information to the Gov- 
ernment — indeed to all Australians — 
on the present position of Aborigines in 
Australian society today. 

Putting it simply, the main finding 
of the Royal Commission was that too 
many Aboriginal people are in custody 
too often. In fact they are in custody ata 
rate, calculated nationally, 29 times that 
of the general community. 

The Royal Commission report in- 
dicts the legal and corrective services 
systems in Australia and points to a 
society-wide range of Aboriginal 
disadvantage. 

The Government has committed 
itself to ensuring that there is a coordi- 
nated and comprehensive national re- 
sponse to the Royal Commission’s final 
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report. I have written to all the Premiers 
and Chief Ministers seeking their 
co-operation in a joint strategy of re- 
sponse and J am confident that the nec- 
essary co-operation will be forthcoming. 

We are conscious that there will 
continue to be considerable international 
interest in how all Governments in Aus- 
tralia — and the Australian community 
as a whole — reacts to what the Royal 
Commission has to say and how we set 
about implementing the recommenda- 
tions. 

Foremost among these, I am sure, 
will be Amnesty International. 

For it is a measure of Amnesty 
International’s credibility and the 


Management of Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Opening remarks by the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the 
Senate Estimates Committee B in Parliament House, 
Canberra, on 1 May 





Mr Chairman, this is the first time that I 
have been able to appear before the Sen- 
ate Estimates Committee and Iam very 
pleased to have the opportunity to doso. 
I have always believed — and I stated in 
my initial message on taking up my 
present duties as Secretary of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
in September 1988 — that I wanted the 
department to give priority to develop- 
ing further our links with the Parliament 
and to promoting the widest possible 
understanding in the Parliament of the 
department’s role. 


| would like to say, by way of intro- 
duction, that I have given special atten- 
tion to strengthening the management 
of the amalgamated Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade. 

Again, I have always believed that 
an effective department — or for that 
matter an effective Australian mission 
abroad — must rest on a sound and 
competent administrative footing. I be- 
lieve good management is critical to the 
effectiveness of the department and this 
is a theme which I have stressed in our 


breadth of their concern that they will 
leave no area of the world untouched 
and demand nothing less than universal 
adherence to their principles. 

And it is a measure of the high 
regard in which Amnesty International 
is held by so many people in this coun- 
try, that any subject in which Amnesty 
involves itself immediately becomes a 
centre of attention and a very good rea- 
son for governments to take a hard look 
at their policies. 

For that we have good cause for 
gratitude — and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity you have given me today to con- 
gratulate Amnesty International on its 
30th birthday. E 


occasional Management Information 
Reports; a new document which I intro- 
duced in February 1989. 

I consider sound management and 
good administration serve the primary 
function of the department, which must 
be to ensure its capacity to offer sound 
and timely advice to the Government 
and its ability toimplement government 
policies. 

Since I became Secretary I have 
sought to ensure that the department 
responded both to changes in the Public 
Service and to the need I perceived to 
modernise it. 

Since 1989 we have reorganised 
the former Corporate Management Di- 
vision and created out of it a new Sys- 
tems and Programs Division in addition 
to a streamlined CMD. I have also 
Jaunched a Management Improvement 
Program with the full support and ac- 
tive assistance of Geoff Forrester, Max 
Hughes and others in CMD and SPD, 
with the objective of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the department, in a situa- 
tion of continuing financial restraint, 
through the better management of our 
human and other resources. There is no 
area of the department's operation which 
we are not reviewing and seeking to 
improve, but the main elements of this 
program have been: 
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° the drawing up and publication 
of the department's first corpo- 
rate plan; 


° a commitment to improve the an- 
nual post program process; 


° thereactivationandimprovement 
ofa system of post liaison visits to 
overseas posts to check on their 
effectiveness and ensure that they 
are fulfilling our national objec- 
tives; 

° the progressive devolution of 
more responsibility to heads of 
missions, divisions, branches and 
sections; 

° the institution of a system of divi- 
sional evaluations to set divisional 
objectives and link them to per- 


formance; 

° major changes to our training 
program; 

° the introduction of an improved 


system of performance appraisal 
and review for individual offic- 


ers; 

° the introduction of careful and 
regular budget monitoring; 

° a substantial improvement in our 


accounting practices, in part 
through the introduction of a 
computerised commercial ac- 
counting package (CAP) which 
started in June 1990 and now cov- 
ers 60 per cent of our total over- 
seas transactions. 


Inotice from rereading the Hansard 
of the Senate Estimates Committee B for 
1989-90 that a number of questions at 
that time related to outstanding advances 
and to uncollected debts. I can report 
good progress in dealing with these par- 
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ticular issues. 

Forexample, our outstanding debts 
have been reduced from 184, totalling 
just over $329 000 in May 1990, to 19 
debts totalling $23 000 on 31 March (and 
one of these latter debts, which is under 
litigation, accounts for two-thirds of the 
amount.) 

During the same period (16 May 
1990 to the end of March 1991) acquitted 
advances were reduced from 231 total- 
ling just over $400 000 to 16 advances 
totalling under $30 000.* 

The point that I wish to emphasise, 
both by my presence before the commit- 
tee and by what I have just said, is that 
we are being rigorous in tightening up 
the administration of the department. 

Weare actively seeking to identify 
problems in the management and ad- 
ministration of the department and how 
best to resolve them. We have uncov- 
ered some deficiencies, and where we 
find we have been deficient I can assure 
you we are taking firm, corrective ac- 
tion. I can assure you that neither I, nor 
the executive of the department, nor 
departmental managers are in the busi- 
ness of side-stepping our problems. On 
the contrary, as I have said, our ap- 
proach to tightening up departmental 
administration is rigorous and we shall 
continue to take firm corrective action 
when problems are uncovered. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman, for this 
opportunity to make a brief opening 
comment. 


* Advances are sometimes confused by 
the public with debts. Quite often it is the 
case that when an advance is collected the 
officer is owed money by the Commonwealth 
and not the other way around. = 
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Questions without notice 


Antarctica 
(From Hansard of 7 May) 





Senator Zakharov — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What 
is the significance of the Antarctic Treaty parties’ 
agreement reached in Madrid last week to con- 
clude an environment-protection instrument 
which will prohibit mining in Antarctica? 

Senator Evans — The outcome of the Madrid 
meeting is extremely gratifying, a very fitting 
culmination to the intensive diplomatic campaign 
which was initiated by Australia and France just 
two years ago. The Madrid meeting agreed to a 
draft legal instrument which prohibits mining in 
Antarctica and which establishes a comprehen- 
sive regime for the protection of the Antarctic 
environment. It will provide the most comprehen- 
sive environment protection possible and marks a 
quite major breakthrough in prohibiting mining 
indefinitely. The prohibition of mining has been 
central to the package of stringent environment- 


protection measures which are advocated by Aus- 


tralia and our co-sponsors — France, Belgium and 
Italy. : 

The mining-prohibition provisions are ex- 
tremely tight. Only after 50 years could any party 
to the treaty calla review conference on the instru- 
ment generally. Any amendments to the mining 
prohibitions emerging from such a conference 
would require the agreement of all current con- 
sultative parties, of which Australia is one. Thus it 
is the case that Australia and the other 25 current 
consultative parties effectively hold a veto on min- 
ing in the future. The draft negotiated in Madrid 
now goes back to the Antarctic Treaty govern- 
ments for formal agreement. Australia expects 
that governments will not have difficulties in en- 
dorsing the outcome of that meeting. We are urg- 
ing governments to move quickly so that parties 
can finalise the negotiations at the next meeting, 
scheduled for June in Madrid. 

Finally, it was only in May 1989 that Prime 
Minister Hawke announced the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s decision not to sign the Minerals Con- 
vention but to seek a permanent ban on mining 
activity and a comprehensive environmental-pro- 
tection regime for Antarctica. Given the intense 
initial international opposition to this approach 
from so many powerful countries — not least the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
and Japan — to get to the present point in just two 
years represents an extraordinarily successful ex- 
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ercise in Australian diplomacy. I pay tribute to the 
dedicated efforts of the Australian team drawn 
from three government departments, led by my 
own. Their work is of major importance not only to 
Australia today but to future generations of the 
whole international community. 


(From Hansard of 15 May) 


Senator Faulkner— [ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade: what is the significance of the 
recent decision by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to endorse the draft protocol for the protec- 
tion of the Antarctic environment? 


Senator Evans — I was delighted, as I believe 
everybody in this chamber would be, to learn last 
night that the British Prime Minister, Mr John 
Major, has warmly welcomed the outcome of the 
Madrid meeting a few days ago and expressed the 
hope that the draft protocol would provide the 
basis for comprehensive protection of the Antarc- 
tic environment. Of course, we thoroughly echo 
Mr Major’s sentiments and applaud the British 
Government for its early endorsement of the pro- 
tocol. It certainly represents a very substantial 
shift of the British position. 


The United Kingdom Government’s early 
endorsement is all the more significant in view of 
its major involvement in the Madrid negotiations 
and its long-standing role as a key player on 
Antarctic issues. The decision is particularly sig- 
nificant for the signal it offers to other Antarctic 
Treaty governments that it is now time to accept 
the protocol with its completely indefinite prohi- 
bition of minerals activities, so that parties can 
start work on the implementation of the new, 
comprehensive environment-protection regime for 
the Antarctic. 

The United Kingdom decision is also evi- . 
dence of the importance that Britain, like Aus- 
tralia, attaches to the continuing operation of a 
strong and flexible Antarctic Treaty system. I sim- 
ply urge other Antarctic Treaty governments to 
move swiftly so that negotiations can be finalised 
and the protocol adopted by the time of the special 
consultative meeting in Madrid next month. 


South Africa 
(From Hansard of 7 May) 





Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
minister to the ongoing political violence in South 
Africa and the deadline of 9 May set by the African 
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National Congress requiring the South African 
Government to stem such violence, failing which 
the ANC would consider withdrawing from ne- 
gotiations. What is the minister’s assessment of 
the current situation in South Africa and the pros- 
pects for further progress towards dismantling 
the apartheid system? 


Senator Evans — It has to be said that the current 
period in South Africa is really one of crucial 
importance in that that country is facing perhaps 
the most serious crises to threaten the reform 
process to date. In the first place let me comment 
on the progress that has been made in relation to 
the surmounting of the so-called obstacles to fur- 
ther negotiation. [t is a matter for disappointment 
and concern that the South African Government 
has failed to meet in full the commitments that had 
been agreed upon with the African National Con- 
gress for conclusion by 30 April in relation to the 
release of political prisoners and the clearing of the 
way for the return of exiles. 


So far as prisoners are concerned, according 
tothe South African Governmentitselfon30 April, 
933 prisoners had been released or were in the 
process of being released. On the same day the 
Human Rights Commission, which is a very well- 
respected South African non-government organi- 
sation, estimated that just over 900 identified 
political prisoners were still in detention. Again, 
on 30 April the Government announced that in- 
demnity had been granted to 4530 exiles out of a 
total of 5872 applications dealt with so far. The 
total number of exiles is still unclear, with figures 
varying between 20 000 and 40000 not all of whom 
would be expected to return, but clearly a large 
number of applicants do remain. 

So far as the remaining obstacles in addition 
to those are concerned, it was promised that there 
would be a review and repeal of repressive secu- 
rity legislation. In that respect, on 2 May -justa few 
days ago - President de Klerk did foreshadow 
significant amendments to the Internal Security 
Act. Although the extent of changes to be made 
remains unclear, it may well be reasonable to 
assume that here, and with the prisoners and 
exiles matters, the remaining issues will be capa- 
ble of being resolved in the next few weeks. 

Similarly, as to the remaining preliminary 
issue, that is, the repeal of the three legislative 
pillars of apartheid, so called — the Group Areas 
Act, the Lands Act and the Population Registra- 
tion Act — although a number of questions have 
arisen about the details of some of that legislation, 
including in particular the Lands Act, again I do 
not think there is any room for great pessimism at 
this stage. It is likely, in other words, that this 


legislation will be through the parliament, as 
promised, by the end of this legislative session. So 
on these issues the record is mixed; not terribly 
happy so far as the 30 April deadline is concerned, 
but not a cause for enormous alarm, either. 

Where there is ground for very serious con- 
cern is the continued high level of political vio- 
lence: 771 people have been killed as a result of 
political violence so far this year, with over 100 
killed in the past week alone. On 5 April the ANC 
issued an open letter urging the South African 
Government to meet, by 9 May, various demands. 
regarding political violence, failing whichit would 
consider withdrawing from negotiations. This 
cannot be regarded as an empty threat and the 
figures I have quoted indicate the tragic dimensions 
of the situation that currently exists. 

Clearly no side in this is blameless, but I must 
record the Australian Government's particular 
concern about persistent reports of the complicity 
of police and other security forces in acts of vio- 
lence. It is essential that the South African Gov- 
ernment demonstrate a genuine commitment 
toward ending political violence. While all parties 
must be prepared to take immediate steps toward 
controlling violence and restoring public confi- 
dence in the administration of law and order, the 
South African Government has a particular re- 
sponsibility for ensuring the security ofits citizens. 

The Australian Government has over recent 
months consistently welcomed progress made 
toward dismantling the apartheid system, and I 
am very pleased to note that President de Klerk 
has acknowledged the constructive approach we 
have taken. But he and his colleagues must also be 
aware that the support of governments suchas our 
own for the reform process cannot be taken for 
granted in the absence of concrete and decisive 
action towards stemming the tragic violence now 
taking place, and the creation of the necessary 
political conditions so that a peaceful negotiated 
settlement toSouth Africa’s political problems can 
be achieved. 


Senator Schacht — I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion: in view of the progress being made, can the 
minister outline whether the anticipated meeting 
of the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers could 
discuss these recent developments? 


Senator Evans — It is presently anticipated that 
that meeting will take place in early July, by which 
time we should certainly know how the violence 
issue has been resolved and whether in fact it has 
led to a breakdown in negotiations, and by which 
time we should also know the outcome in terms of 
the achievement of those various criteria for fur- 
ther progress that the Commonwealth Foreign 
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Ministers had previously identified. An earlier 
opportunity for Commonwealth discussion of 
these issues will be in fact the high-level meeting 
of heads of government which will look at Com- 
monwealth reform issues in London in the first or 
second week of June. 


(From Hansard of 14 May) 


Senator Schacht— I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the article in today’s Sydney 
Morning Herald alleging that the Government has 
sent a secret mission to South Africa to discuss 
economic policy in post-apartheid South Africa. 
What is the purpose of this visit? Is it correct to 
describe it as a secret mission? 


Senator Evans — There is nothing remotely secret 
about that visit, nor was it intended to be secret at 
any stage. It is just part of the ongoing process of 
developing a pattern of helpful cooperation with 
the future government of South Africa and ren- 
dering such assistance as we can in helping it to 
improve its policy processes and, in this instance, 
its capacity in relation to economic policy. 


The background to the visit is the discus- 
sions that the Prime Minister had specifically on 
this subject with leaders of the anti-apartheid 
movement and, in particular, Nelson Mandela 
during his visit to Australia last year. The initia- 
tive in question reflects the Government's and, in 
particular, the Prime Minister’s long-standing 
concern to encourage the development of a mixed 
free-enterprise economy in post-apartheid South 
Africa. 

We decided to explore with the African Na- 
tional Congress and other black groups a means of 
assisting those groups in developing further ex- 
pertise in the formulation of economic policy with 
the — 


Senator Baume — Did you talk to Buthelezi? 


Senator Evans — We will be talking to Chief 
Buthelezi and others with a significant potential 
role in the future of the country, as we have in the 
past, with the specific aim of helping such groups 
to develop, as I said, moderate mixed-economy 
options for post-apartheid South Africa. 


The team, which is led by Ross Garnaut, is 
visiting South Africa from 9 May to 16 May to look 
at what kind of assistance might be developed. 
Professor Garnautis one of Australia’s most highly 
respected economists, particularly in the field of 
development economics, with substantial inter- 
national experience. The team is consulting with 
a wide range of people who will be influential in 
developing South Africa’s post-apartheid eco- 
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nomic policy. The visit was discussed with South 
African Government officials. 

The team will be talking to such government 
officials, not just as a courtesy but also because of 
the understanding it has about the future of the 
economy and the contribution it can make to our 
understanding of what, in turn, we can contribute 
to developing further policy thought in that re- 
spect. 


After the team has returned to Australia, it 
will present recommendations to government, and 
we will then decide on what assistance may be 
appropriate. The Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau will then be tasked to 
follow up on the Government's decision. It would 
be premature at this stage to speculate about what 
kind of assistance might be offered or how it 
would be provided before the team has completed 
its work. 


The initiative, generally speaking, reflects 
the forward-looking approach to relations with 
South Africa that Australia is now taking. This 
sort of cooperation is a very tangible way in which 
Australia can promote a democratic, non-racial 
and prosperous future for that country. 


(From Hansard of 15 May) 


Mr Ferguson — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. I draw the Prime minister’s atten- 
tion to press reports that he is considering a visit to 
South Africa. [ask the Prime Minister whether he 
is considering such a visit, and under what cir- 
cumstances it will go ahead. 


Mr Hawke — I will in fact be visiting southern 
Africa in October to attend the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Harare, and I 
have been considering visiting South Africa at that 
time as well. Whether such a visit occurs will 
depend on developments in South Africa. This 
Government, as is internationally recognised, has 
taken a lead in the international response to the 
process of change in South Africa. 


Opposition Members interjecting — 


Mr Hawke — I hear some giggles on the other 
side. When we were taking the lead we were 
subject to attack by the Opposition, who said that 
we were not taking the lead. Now that it has 
worked, the Opposition wants to deny us the 
honour and the privilege of the results that have 
flowed from it. The Opposition cannot have it 
both ways. 

The fact is, unfortunately, that apartheid is 
not yet dead. Many developments are indeed 
promising, but there remain significant areas of 
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concern; there is particularly, as I think all Mem- 
bers of this House would agree, the appalling 
violence in the townships for which the South 
African Government must bear a significant re- 
sponsibility. The process of dismantling apartheid 
and building in its place a just, democratic and 
non-racial South Africa will on no account or by 
any analysis be a simple process. Likewise, the 
response of the international community cannot 
itself be simple. 

The Government for this reason has urged 
that there should be a phased response and a 
phased approach to the lifting of sanctions. That 
approach has been accepted by the Common- 
wealth, by the African National Congress and, 
indeed, by the South African Government itself. 
President de Klerk, in correspondence, has ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the stance we have 
taken. 

Yet the Opposition continues to argue that 
we have not done enough. Senator Hill was say- 
ing this again this morning. He still argues for the 
immediate lifting of sanctions. But the Opposition 
is mistaken in that, just as it was profoundly 
mistaken in saying that sanctions were ineffective 
in ending apartheid. The Opposition now recog- 
nises that it made a mistake in that analysis, in 
saying that sanctions did not work. Indeed, in 
April 1991 Senator Hill acknowledged that. His 
actual words were: 

Sanctions have achieved real change. 

Of course, one can compare that with what 
Liberal foreign policy said in 1989: 

Sanctions have in fact been counter-productive. 


Mr Rocher — Hear, hear! 


Mr Hawke — The honourable Member says, 
“Hear, hear”! Heis repudiating Senator Hill, who, 
just last month, said, “Sanctions have achieved 
real change”. When members of the Opposition 
say that sanctions have achieved nothing, they are 
repudiating their shadow foreign minister. The 
Opposition should be aware of what it is doing. 
On this issue, Senator Hill is right in saying that 
sanctions have achieved significant change. He is 
right in pointing out that the Opposition was 
wrong in its policy position in 1989. 

I would want to make any visit to South 
Africa one which would be of some assistance in 
helping to reinforce the reform process. I would 
therefore need to be confident that the reform 
process was on track before I undertook such a 
visit. 

I have asked the Foreign Minister, Senator 
Evans, to visit South Africa to get a first-hand 
assessment of the reform process, and the account 
that he will bring back will obviously be signifi- 


cant in any decision we would make as toa visit by 
me. I simply close by noting, in answer to the 
honourable gentleman’s question, that Ivery much 
hope that the process of reform will allow me to 
visit a country which | and the Government have 
taken such a close interest in over many years and 
which, by any assessment, has the potential to be 
very important for Australia as it, hopefully, as we 
believe it will, emerges from the dark shadow of 
apartheid. 


lraq: uranium 





(From Hansard for 7 May) 


Senator Coulter — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
Minister to a statement made several days ago by 
Paul Leventhal, president of the Nuclear Control 
Center in Washington, that Iraq has slightly less 
than 50 pounds of highly enriched uranium that 
could be fashioned into a Nagasaki-sized bomb by 
a fairly competent team in about one year. How 
much highly enriched uranium did Iraq have be- 
fore the outbreak of the Middle East war? How 
much does Iraq now have? Is Iraq a signatory to 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty? From which 
country or countries did Iraq acquire this ura- 
nium? Is that country or those countries signato- 
ries to the NPT? Has Australia supplied uranium . 
to that country or those countries? Could any 
Australian uranium have found its way to Iraq? 
Could there be any Australian uranium among 
that which Iraq still possesses? 


Senator Evans — To our knowledge, Iraq had 
about 24 kilograms of fresh highly enriched ura- 
nium fuel before the outbreak of the Gulf war, all 
of which was and is subject to International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards. Under its NPT safe- 
guards agreement with the [AEA, Iraq has to 
account for the same amount of nuclear materials 
as it did before the war. The location and condition 
of that material will be subject to a special IAEA 
inspection in conjunction with the United Nations 
Special Commission on Iraq in the next week or so. 


As to the third question as to whether Iraq is 
a signatory to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, yes, it is. Regarding the question of from 
which countries Iraq acquired its uranium, the 
answer is France and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. As to their status in relation to the NPT, 
France is nota party, but the USSR is. As to the final 
question regarding Australian uranium, Iraq is 
not an approved destination for Australian ura- 
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nium exports and no nuclear-safeguards agree- 


ment exists between Irag and Australia. Under the. 


stringent safeguards arrangements applying to 
Australian uranium exports, no Australian-obli- 
gated nuclear material is in Iraq or could have 
found its way to Iraq. 

Senator Coulter — I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. In view of the great concern which has been 
expressed about Iraq still possessing that uranium 
and the possibility that it could manufacture a 
nuclear weapon with that uranium, what confi- 
dence can we have in the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and in the IAEA safeguards agreements? 


Senator Evans — It is simply a matter of confi- 
dence in the particular context of the UN Special 
Commission on Iraq which has now been set up, 
the chemical dimension of which will be headed 
by a very senior and highly regarded Australian. 
Were it just those provisions applying in the ab- 
stract without the enforcement mechanism of the 
UN Special Commission, endorsed and set up 
under the peace-treaty arrangements, maybe one’s 
degree of confidence would be a little less, but the 
fact that the IAEA safeguard exercise is being 
conducted under those auspices does give us some 
good grounds for confidence. 


Sudan and Ethiopia 
(From Hansard of 15 May) 





Mrs Darling — I direct my question to the Minis- 
ter for Trade and Overseas Development. What 
action can the Government take or is it taking to 
assist the victims of the worsening famine in Su- 
dan and Ethiopia? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable Member for 
her question. I think that all Members of the House 
would recognise that it is very easy in the present 
circumstances, with the spectacular and well- 
publicised tragedy of the Kurdish people and of 
the disasters in Bangladesh, to neglect the ongoing 
but potentially equally great tragedy in the Horn 
of Africa. 


Therefore, I am announcing today that the 
Government will add a further $5 million in assist- 
ance to the Horn of Africa in order to deal with the 
enormity of the growing problem, particularly in 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. 


The extra moneys that we are forwarding 
will be split between the two countries. They will 
be channelled through the Australian relief agen- 
.cies and through the World Food Program. The 
bulkoftheassistance, becauseitisthemostrelevant, will 
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be by way of Australian wheat and flour: some 
3700 tonnes of wheat to Sudan, some 2000 tonnes 
of wheat and flour to the rebel-held areas of Eritrea 
and Tigray in Ethiopia. 

This will bring the total assistance to the 
Horn of Africa this financial year to $16 million; 
the earlier allocations being some $9 million in 
predominantly food aid to Ethiopia and a $2 mil- 
lion relief package for the Sudan. 

As is known, the Government has had to 
supplement Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau funds for emergencies and 
refugees because the Budget allocation for this 
item for the entire financial year is already virtu- 
ally exhausted. That should not be surprising, 
because this has been a very difficult year, not just 
for governments but for all organisations provid- 
ing overseas aid, because of the unprecedented 
number of disasters and emergencies which have 
placed extraordinary demands on the funds of 
both governments and agencies. 

Australia, for instance, has already allocated 
some $60 million this financial year for emergen- 
cies and refugees, the major ones being: the Gulf 
crisis, some $7.5 million; the Bangladesh cyclone, 
$2.25 million; Mozambique, $7.3 million; Cambo- 
dia for the displacement of persons, some $4 mil- 
lion; the Iranian earthquake, another $1 million. 
They are just some of the major unexpected emer- 
gencies that have occurred this year. 

It is understandable that the more spectacu- 
lar and dramatic emergencies have attracted me- 
dia attention, and certainly they have created 
greater public awareness than the ongoing trag- 
edy in the Horn of Africa. However, the commit- 
ment we make again today is that the Government 
does recognise that, even though it is not in the 
same way dramatised, or noticed even, the growing 
famine in the Horn of Africa is potentially the 
greatest of all the tragedies the world faces at the 
moment, and that is why we have made this 
response today. 


Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of 13 May) 





Mr Bevis—I direct my question to the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development. Is the minister 
aware of claims by European Community Agri- 
cultural Commissioner Mr Ray MacSharry in 
Washington that Australia is reassessing its posi- 
tion on agricultural reform within the Uruguay 
Round? Can he inform honourable Members 
whether the Government remains committed to 
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achieving substantial reductions in agricultural 
support and protection? 


Dr Blewett — I am aware of comments made in 
Washington by the European Community Agri- 
cultural Commissioner, Mr MacSharry, and I 
gather these have been reported on Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation radio here. I will ig- 
nore some of his personal remarks because I do 
not think they contribute to resolving these issues, 
but I want to look at the substance of his remarks. 
I understand he made the point that Australia is 
being forced to consider lifting internal agricul- 
tural supports and will therefore be forced to 
soften its Uruguay Round negotiating position, 
and that he reasserted that the European Com- 
munity’s reform proposal, made in Brussels, is 
the only feasible solution to the agricultural nego- 
tiations. I regard those remarks as both discour- 
aging and inaccurate. Australia has not changed 
its Uruguay Round position. We remain deter- 
mined to achieve substantial reductions of inter- 
nal support, border protection and export 
subsidies in the agricultural negotiations. 


We have not introduced measures which 
would add to the present corruption of world 
agricultural markets. Indeed, in spite of our very 
deep sympathy for the position faced by our 
wheat farmers, we have resisted pressures to 
reintroduce guaranteed-minimum-price ar- 
rangements. Instead, we have moved to provide 
additional resources through the rural adjust- 
ment scheme to enable farmers to survive the 
presently depressed state of world markets and 
undertake structural readjustment programs. 
Those reforms or additions are fully consistent 
with the spirit of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The irony of what Mr MacSharry has said 
lies in the fact that the unfair agricultural policies 
of the European Community and other offending 
countries are the very ones which have distorted 
world trade in agricultural markets, forced down 
prices and caused enormous hardship to Austral- 
ia's fair-trading farmers. Taking up Mr MacSharry’s 
remarks, I would challenge Commissioner 
MacSharry and the European Community to dis- 
play the same sort of political courage that this 
Government has demonstrated and move firmly 
away from export subsidies and protection to- 
wards forms of farm support which do not distort 
international agricultural markets. If the Euro- 
pean Community were prepared to do that, it 
would revolutionise international trade in agri- 
culture, bringing long-term relief to all farmers 
rather than continuing short-term benefits to a 
privileged few. 


On Mr MacSharry’s remarks about the Euro- 
pean negotiating position, I need only say that the 
European Community’s proposals to the Brussels 
meeting in December 1990 were simply tinkering 
at the edges of this problem of the system which 
has corrupted and distorted agricultural markets. 
It was rejected in Brussels in 1990 - not just by the 
United States, not just by the Cairns Group, but by 
the bulk of the nations at the Brussels meeting - 
and it will continue to be rejected. 


Weapons convention 





(From Hansard of 14 May) 


Senator Sherry — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade indicate the Government’s re- 
sponse to the policy changes announced by the 
United States concerning the chemical-weapons 
convention? 

Senator Evans — Yesterday President Bush an- 
nounced some quite major changes in the United 
States policy toward the negotiations in Geneva 
on the chemical-weapons convention. The princi- 
pal changes announced included: that the negotia- 
tors should set a target of the end of 1991 to resolve 
the outstanding issues in the negotiations with a 
view to final completion of the treaty by this time 
next year; secondly, that the US would forswear 
the use of chemical weapons by way of retaliation 
against any country for any reason once the con- 
vention is in force; thirdly, that the US would 
provide an unconditional assurance to destroy all 
its chemical-weapons stocks and production fa- 
cilities within 10 years of the treaty’s entry into 
force and not retain any stockpile of its own; and 
finally, that the United States would intend to 
become an original signatory to the convention. 


Australia very warmly welcomes these new 
elements in the US policy toward the convention. 
We fully share the objective of concluding the 
negotiations as soon as possible. We believe that 
the changes announced are important. We have 
been encouraging the United States in these vari- 
ous directions for some time. The US announce- 
ment should provide a significant impetus to 
concluding the negotiations. 

We intend to continue taking a leading role 
in those multilateral negotiations in Geneva. The 
prospects for early finalisation of the treaty have 
been enhanced by the announcement in Washing- 
ton yesterday. We believe that it would be desir- 
able to hold a ministerial meeting of the Conference 
on Disarmament, this year if possible, aimed at- 
resolving the remaining difficult issues which still 
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require a political input. The US announcement 
does clear a good deal of the remaining ground 
and, in doing so, sharpens the focus on the remaining 
issues and it reinforces, in our judgment, the desir- 
ability of there being such a meeting. 


EC farm support 
(From Hansard of 28 May) 


Mr Harry Woods — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
Can he inform honourable Members of the impli- 
cations for Australia of the European Communi- 
ty’s farm-support price package for 1991-92? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable Member for 
Page for his question and note that the Govern- 
ment welcomes the fact that the European Com- 
munity, after its usual fairly prolonged period of 
internal negotiations, has finally agreed on an 
agricultural budget for 1991-92. However, we have 
to note that the proposals which have been agreed 
do not really constitute a serious or a substantive 
step towards agricultural reform within the Euro- 
pean Community. We regard that as a pity. We 
had seen the formulation of these price proposals 
as an opportunity for the European Community to 
set guidelines and parameters for the reform of the 
Common Agricultural Policy itself and then to 
blend its reform procedures into the context of the 
Uruguay Round negotiations. 


It seems to me that the European Commu- 
nity has missed the opportunity to institute seri- 
ous reform. In fact, when one looks at the price 
proposals, one sees that the European Commu- 
nity has diluted its original modest proposals for 
price cuts and production restraints. In so far as 
the European Community takes any steps at all 
towards reform, of course, those steps are to be 
welcomed and encouraged, but we have to be 
careful not to overstate the extent of what the 
Europeans have done. I notice that one observer 
has said that the price-fixing package was a mini- 
mum starting point as far as European credibility 
was concerned. 

The problem that the European Community 
faces with the Common Agricultural Policy is 
structural, not cyclical. It is not just a temporary 
problem [that] it has this year with the budget. 
These problems are manifest now in huge stock 
levels - especially for beef and dairy produce ~ in 
declining farm incomes, in environmental degra- 
dation, and in the distortion of world agricultural 
trade. It is in the European Community’s own 
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interests, as well as the interests of all other agri- 
cultural exporters and all involved in world trade, 
that the European Community address these is- 
sues. 

We look forward to the expansion and re- 
finement of the European Community Commis- 
sion paper on reform of the Common Agricultural 
Policy. In this case we will be looking for some real 
detail, particularly on price cuts and production 
controls. We also call on the European Commu- 
nity to take up the bigger challenge of initiating 
agricultural reform in the context of the whole 
Uruguay Round. 

While I am on this point - I notice that the 
Leader of the National Party of Australia is not 
with us, being absent overseas on parliamentary 
business - let me say that I welcome his raising 
with Chancellor Kohl in Crete the issues of the 
price proposals and also the general issues of the 
Common Agricultural Policy. We very much need 
that bipartisan support in order to persuade the 
Europeans to shift their position because, unless 
they shift their position, it will be very difficult to 
bring the Uruguay Round talks to a successful 
conclusion. 


Ethiopia 


(From Hansard of 28 May) 





Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of 
the recent collapse of the Ethiopian Government, 
can the minister give details of, firstly, prospects 
fora peaceful settlement between the various forces 
within Ethiopia; secondly, whether Australia’s 
humanitarian aid program to Ethiopia has been or 
is affected by the fighting or by the collapse of the 
Ethiopian central Government; and, thirdly, the 
Government’s attitude to proposals to hold a 
plebiscite to determine the future relationship be- 
tween Eritrea and the rest of Ethiopia? Will the 
Eritreans be granted full independence or some 
other confederate or autonomous form of govern- 
ment? 

Senator Evans — Since the resignation and flight 
of President Mengistu last week, fighting in the 
north and north-west of the country has seen 
significant gains made by the various rebel groups 
in Eritrea. The Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
has at last captured Asmara and the strategic port 
of Assab, with the Tigrean People’s Liberation 
Front has now surrounded the capital, Addis 
Ababa. 


The prospects for a peaceful settlement now 
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rest with the round-table meeting which began in 
London yesterday between the Government and 
rebel groups. 

There have been very recent reports, not yet 
confirmed, that a cease-fire has in fact been agreed 
upon at the conference. 

The Australian Government has long sup- 
ported and called for a negotiated settlement of 
the conflict in Ethiopia. We have made this very 
clear to the Ethiopian Government and to _ 
various rebel groups. 

We are certainly hopeful that the ano 
talks will see the end of a conflict which has gone 
on for 30 years and which has contributed so much 
to the tragedy of Ethiopia during that period. 

As to the second part of the question, the 
bulk of the Australian Government's humanitar- 
ian assistance to Ethiopia, which has totalled $11.4 
million this financial year, has been channelled 
through Australian non-government organisations 
working with local relief agencies. 

The Australian NGOs are: Community Aid 
Abroad, Australian Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign, Australian Catholic Relief, Australian 
Council of Churches, World Vision Australia, 
Austcare and the Lutheran World Service. 

All agencies — and I understand that this is 
true of the other international ones as well — 
advise that their operations are continuing, albeit 
after making appropriate alterations to their pro- 
grams in keeping with the changing situation. 

While a media report has suggested that 
Community Aid Abroad is concerned about two 
of its employees, of whom it has not heard since 
the weekend, CAA has assured the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau that 
there is no reason to fear for their safety. 

As to the last part of Senator Schacht’s ques- 
tion, there have been reports that a plebiscite or 
referendum under international supervision will 
be held to determine the future relationship be- 
tween Eritrea and the rest of the country. 

Thatis certainly something that the Eritreans 
have been seeking for a long time. The Australian 
Government’s view on that is essentially that this 
is a question for the Ethiopian people to decide, 
and we will respect any decision made as the end 
result of a genuinely democratic process. 


Wheat sales to Egypt 


(From Hansard of 29 May) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 


the report that Australia has been “dragooned” by 
other Western countries into writing off almost 
$200m owed by Egypt for wheat sales. I ask the 
Minister whether he would explain what has in 
fact occurred in this regard. Will he, therefore, 
explain the circumstances of this write-off and 
how it is in Australia’s national interests that such 
a write-off should occur in the light of our current 
economic circumstances. If this is the case, pre- 
sumably Australian wheat farmers are to be in 
some way compensated for this loss. Would he 
explain to the Senate how this is going to occur? 


Senator Gareth Evans— Itis the case that on 
25 May creditor countries participating in the Paris 
Club, including Australia, agreed to reschedule a 
part of Egypt’s debts in view of the difficulties 
faced by Egypt, particularly the effects of the Gulf 
crisis on the Egyptian economy. The Paris Club 
agreed to implement an extraordinary debt 
reduction equal to at least 50 per cent of the net 
present value of that part of Egypt’s debts which 
were previously rescheduled in 1987. 

Asaconsequence, the AustralianGovernmentis 
obliged to reschedule eligible debts amounting to 
$280m over a 25-year period at a concessional 
interest rate that will result in an effective 50 per 
cent debt reduction. These debts were incurred by 
the Australian Government as a result of having 
underwritten credit sales of wheat by the Austral- 
ian Wheat Board. The Australian Trade Commis- 
sion and the Australian Wheat Board also have 
outstanding debts which will be affected by the 
Paris Club agreement. 

The assistance given to Egypt is conditional 
upon Egypt attaining economic adjustment tar- 
gets agreed withthe International Monetary Fund. 
Such adjustments by Egypt will enhance its ability 
to meet its substantial other debts to the Austral- 
ian Wheat Board which were not, of course, af- 
fected by this rescheduling. 

We have participated in the Paris Club proc- 
ess because it does allow us to register our views. 
Were we to stand aside from the process, Egypt 
would not be able to give Australia more favour- 
able terms than it gives to other creditor countries 
as this was a condition of their agreeing to provide 
debt relief. 

Basically, in short, we were locked into a 
process and we have to bear the consequences of 
it in the way that I have described. My note says, 
as I have already indicated, that this is in effect an 
underwriting by the Australian Government. My 
present assumption is certainly that it is the Gov- 
ernment and the Budget that will be bearing the 
pain, not the wheat farmers. 

Senator Hill — Mr President, I ask for clari- 
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which arrived in Australia on 21 May to study high-technology investment and cooperation. Led by Mr Tamisuke 
Watanuki (seen shaking hands with Senator Evans), a former Minister for Construction, the group visited Sydney 
Canberra, Adelaide, Melbourne and the Gold Coast. They included members of the ruling party and two major opposition 
parties. It was the fifth in a series of annual familiarisation visits by members of the Diet on particular themes. They 
looked at high-technology industries and research centres involved in communications, information and medical products, 
as well as Japanese-Australian joint-venture companies. In Adelaide they inspected the site for the proposed 
Multifunction Polis (MFP) and met the South Australian Premier, Mr John Bannon, and other State authorities involved 
in the planning of the MFP. In Canberra they also met the Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, and the Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button. Pictured with senator Evans 
and Mr Watanuki are (from left) Mr Yoshio Nagata, Mr Masahiro Koga, Mr Shuti Fusey and Mr Naoto Kitamura. 
Picture by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer Norman Plant. 


fication. The Minister talks about rescheduling 
and thatit would amount to a 50 per cent write-off. 
What does that mean in current dollar terms? Is 
the $200m write-off in current dollar terms? 


Senator Evans — The budgetary implica- 
tion of the Egypt rescheduling are not completely 
clear at this stage as the detailed parameters of the 
Paris Club agreement with Egypt are still being 
calculated by the secretariat. But our own figuring 
prior to the Paris Club meeting suggested that 
there may be around $15m per annum payable 
from the Budget for the next three years — I 
presume that is in current dollar terms. We now 
expect that this may be a little bit lower than that. 
Thereafter, Budget payments could increase to 
$20m to $30m per annum and then decline pro- 
gressively over the rescheduling period. My 
working assumption is that all of that is in current 
dollars. If there is any change to that, I will clarify 
the record later. 


(From Hansard of 30 May) 


Senator Brownhill — I draw the attention of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade to an an- 
swer he gave yesterday in response to a question 
asked by the Leader of the Opposition on wheat 
sales to Egypt. The Minister suggested that it 
would be the Government and not the wheat 
growers who “would be bearing the pain”. Can 
the Minister clarify this statement? Does he mean 
that the Government is to pay the uninsured por- 
tion of the loan amounting to some $25m? If he 
does not mean that, would he please apologise to 
the wheat growers for misleading them yester- 
day? Clearly, if they are to be responsible for the 
$25m, they will indeed bear the pain and at a time 
when they are least able to afford it. 


Senator Evans — I am happy to clarify the 
record in this respect: I indicated yesterday that I 
would need to check that particular point. I was 
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intending to do so after Question Time, ifithad not 
taken Senator Brownhillas long as it has to ask the 
question. There is a slight lack of clarity in the note 
I had from Treasury in this respect yesterday 
which led me to be less clear than I should have 
been. 

The basic situation is that Egypt’s total debt 
to Australia is $760m, of which some $390m is 
subject to this debt forgiveness exercise. That $390m 
is, in turn, comprised of some $280m owed to the 
Commonwealth itself as a result of national inter- 
est insurance payments to the Australian Wheat 
Board (AWB). In respect of that bit of underwrit- 
ing by the Australian Government, the Budget 
will bear the whole of the pain involved and no 
proportion of that will be borne by wheat growers. 

The second component of the 5390m is $60m. 
owed tothe Export Financeand Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC) as part of Austrade onits commercial account. 
Again, that is just a commercial liability to be 
borne by EFIC. The final component is $48m to the 
Australian Wheat Board, which represents the 
uninsured portion of sales to Egypt. It is in respect 
of that proportion borne by the Australian Wheat 
Board that there will obviously have to be some 
pain borne by wheat growers. 

Senator Panizza — Why? 

Senator Evans — That is the break-up of the 
debt that is involved — $390m worth of forgive- 
ness. The breakdown in question — this has been 
discussed and it is well understood by all the 
players involved, even ifit comes as news to some 
of those opposite — 

Senator Teague—Yesterday you said the 
Government would bear it. 

Senator Evans -— Yesterday I said that I 
assumed, on the basis of the note in front of me, 
that the whole proportion was underwritten by 
the Government. That assumption was only cor- 
rect so far as the $280m proportion borne by the 
Commonwealth directly under thenationalinsurance 
account is concerned. 

As to the remainder of it — the $60m that is 
owed to Austrade-EFIC and the $24m of the $48m 
worth of exposure that is borne by the AWB—the 
responsibility falls in different ways. I was talking 
about the total debt. The actual burden of the 
forgiveness is obviously half of that amount in 
each case. That breakdown reflects the risk-sharing 
arrangements for selling wheat to the Egyptian 
market, which have been discussed and agreed to 

"by all relevant players over time. Of course, the 
‘Commonwealth has borne the lion’s share of that 
risk, as is evident from what I have said, on its 
national interest account. All participants — 


Opposition senators interjecting —— 


Senator Evans — Senators opposite should 
calm their raging hormones. This angst that is 
being demonstrated is all totally artificial. All par- 
ticipants, including the Wheat Board, were fully 
aware of the risks involved and of the conditions, 
under which the national interest cover was pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth. The financial im- 
pact of the debt forgiveness will spread over a full 
25 years. The precise details of that — including 
how the impact will be spread over those 25 years 
— remain to be worked out when data is available 
from the Paris Club. There is some prospect that 
the amounts might be less than those that I have 
suggested, but those are the figures in front of me 
at the moment 

Senator Brownhill — Mr President, I ask a 
supplementary question. Do I take it that all those 
figures that the Minister has just given us mean 
that some $30m will have to be paid by the wheat 
industry and the wheat growers? Is that the cor- 
rect figure, or is the Minister trying to say that the 
correct figure is different? Could he be precise 
about what figure the wheat growers will have to 
pay, and would he like to apologise to those wheat 
growers who thought that the Commonwealth 
was going to pay the lot? 

Senator Evans — Of the $390m worth of 
debt that is subject to forgiveness, some $24m will 
represent the amount forgone by the Australian 
Wheat Board. 


Egyptian debts 


(From Hansard of 30 May) 


Mr Fisher — I refer to the response of the Minister 
for Trade and Overseas Development to an earlier 
question when he said that farmers’ incomes will 
fall by 60 per cent this year and related this to the 
impact of the Government's decision to contribute 
to Egyptian debt under Paris Club arrangements. 
Whatare the implications of this for the Australian 
taxpayer? Does this decision mean that the Aus- 
tralian wheat grower will once again be asked to 
bear the burden of Australia’s decision to enter the 
Gulf war? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable mem- 
ber for his question. As he may have noted, Sena- 
tor Evans pointed out yesterday in the Senate that 
the Australian Government is obliged under the 
Paris Club agreement of 25 May to reschedule the 
Egyptian debts, which amount to $280m. We are 
doing this at a concessional rate that will result in 
the forgiving of $140m. As Senator Evans pointed 
out yesterday and as I pointed out in another 
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statement, the Australian Trade Commission, 
through the Export Finance and Insurance Corpo- 
ration, and the Australian Wheat Board also have 
outstanding debts which will be affected by the 
Paris Club agreement and which will be resched- 
uled in the same way over the same period. The 
Australian Trade Commission will forgo some 
$30m of its outstanding $60m exposure, while the 
Wheat Board will forgo $24m of its $48m expo- 
sure. 

The breakdown that I have just remarked on 
simply reflects the risk-sharing arrangement for 
selling wheat to the Egyptian market. The Com- 
monwealth has borne the lion’s share of the risk on 
its own national interest account. However, all 
participants, including the Wheat Board, were 
fully aware of the risks involved and the condi- 
tions under which national risk cover was pro- 
vided. 

Mr Downer — You have just sold the wheat 
growers out. You do not take out insurance against 
the Australian Government. 

Dr Blewett — I note the simplistic remarks 
of the honourable member for Mayo. I am prob- 
ably one of the few members who regularly read 
his press releases. I notice in those press releases a 
kind of endearing naivety that Australia can sim- 
ply make or remake the world without considera- 
tion of all the international allies and others it has 
to work with. I point out again — coming back to 
the question after that interruption, which illus- 
trates, I think, the honourable member’s naivety 
— that the financial impact of the debt forgiveness 
will spread over 25 years. The precise details, 
including how the impact will be spread over that 
time, remain to be worked out when we have data 
from the Paris Club negotiations. 

Let me point out, particularly to the hoots 
able member for Mayo, that Australia’s participa- 
tion in the Paris Club is one of our international 
responsibilities as an Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development industrialised 
country. I point out to the honourable member for 
Mayo that it is also in our own interests, as a 
provider of official credits, because it allows us to 
register our views in rescheduling . 

On the particular issue that concerns us, we 
have argued for some time in the Paris Club that 
debt rescheduling for so-called lower-middle in- 
come countries such as Egypt should continue to 
incorporate a commercial rescheduling option. 
However, there was wide support within the Club 
for debt forgiveness for Egypt. We have ultimately 
to join that consensus. Australia’s share of Egypt’s 
official debt, subject to the rescheduling, is 1.3 per 
cent: 


Opposition members interjecting 


Dr Blewett —- Again I point out to Opposi- 
tion interjectors, and to the honourable member 
for Mayo, that Australia does not realistically have 
the option of standing aside from the Paris Club 
process. Were we to do so, Egypt would not be 
able to give Australia more favourable terms than 
it gives to other creditor countries, as this is a 
condition of the Paris Club agreements to provide 
debt 

When we think about the wheat farmers 
themselves, we realise that not to go along with 
these arrangements would affect our ability to 
continue to export wheat to Egypt, which is one of 
the major markets for Australian wheat. The Paris 
Club rescheduling for Egypt is conditional upon 
Egypt’s compliance with International Monetary 
Fund economic reform programs and is aimed at 
putting Egypt's economy on a viable footing. 

I again point out to the honourable member 
for Mayo that the better we can get Egypt's eco- 
nomic conditions then, of course, the more chance 
we have of selling more wheat and other Austral- 
ian products. Therefore, as I say, we do not have 
the realistic option of behaving as the honourable 
member would want us to behave. These are part 
of our international responsibilities. In my view, 
in the long run they will benefit the wheat industry 
in this country. 


Cambodia 





(From Hansard of 29 May) 


Senator Bourne — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade confirm that the draft compre- 
hensive settlement agreement for Cambodia does 
not exclude senior Khmer Rouge officials respon- 
sible for genocidal acts during the Pol Pot era from 
being elected to political office in the proposed 
Cambodian elections? Will the Government pro- 
pose amendments to the draft agreement to en- 
sure that those officials are identified by an 
international tribunal and arc barred from hold- 
ing political office before elections are held? 


Senator Evans — It is true that the Perma- 
nent Five negotiating text in its present draft form 
does not specifically address that issue, although 
as a practical issue it has been understood that Pol 
Pot and his most notorious associates are not 
proposing to stand for election. Nonetheless, it is 
an issue which the Australian Government be- 
lieves needs to be more specifically addressed in. 
some way in the settlement process. 
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The suggestion for an international tribunal 
to identify Khmer Rouge cadres who should be 
barred from holding political office has some at- 
tractions in the abstract, but all the available evi- 
denceisthatitisnotanapproach whichis especially 
likely to prove practicable. It would be difficult to 
obtain the international agreement necessary to 
establish a tribunal and to have its findings ac- 
cepted. It may be more practical to proceed by way 
of agreement, perhaps explicit in the text of the 
final settlement or by way of a less formal agree- 
ment on the basis that a more formal disqualifica- 
tion provision may not be achievable. 

This is one of the issues that will be the 
subject of discussion between the Cambodian par- 
ties and the Paris conference co-chairmen in Ja- 
karta next week. [am in no doubt that it is an issue 
that will also need to be tackled in the final round 
of negotiations when the Paris conference is recon- 
vened. We are conscious of its significance. No- 
body wants to contemplate a situation where any 
of the more notorious associates of Pol Pot were to 
re-emerge on the public stage. Indeed, it is reason- 
able to work on the assumption that the United 
Nations and the governments — including Aus- 
tralia’s — that are most immediately involved in 
this would find it extremely difficult, to the point 
of impossibility, to cooperate with a process which 
was belittled by the presence of candidates of such 
notoriety. 


Trading blocs 


(From Hansard of 29 May) 





Senator Lewis—My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Recently 
the Economic Planning Advisory Council (EPAC) 
released a paper entitled Competitiveness: The 
Policy Environment which notes the deterioration 
of Australia’s competitiveness in recent years. It 
also notes the development of trading blocs and 
bilateral trading arrangements around the world 
The Minister may recall that his Department made 
a contribution in that area. At the EPAC meeting at 
which that paper was discussed, Dr Blewett con- 
ceded that, if the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade Round failed, there would bea very real 
danger of growth and entrenchment of trading 
blocs around the world, and clearly to our detri- 
ment. Are not all our eggs in the one basket — that 
is, the success of the Uruguay Round? Why are we 
not looking at alternatives? Is there not a real 
chance that Australia will end up in the cold with 
our only trading partner being New Zealand? 


Should we not be commencing bilateral discus- 
sions with our neighbours — in particular, Indo- 
nesia with a population of about 180 million — so 
that we are not left naked if or when it finally 
becomes transparent that the Uruguay Round has 
failed? 


Senator Evans — Iam sure at the outset I can 
say that we are all well aware of the urgent need to 
make Australia more competitive and every policy 
that we have been honing and putting in place in 
recent years has been directed at doing that in 
terms of domestic economic policy. The 12 March 
statement has made the most substantial possible 
contribution to that. So, too, of course, has the 
achievement of record low inflation figures which, 
in themselves, do more than all other conceivable 
outcome to lift our competitive game so far as 
domestic policy is concerned. 

The nub of Senator Lewis’s question is, of 
course, about international trade policy. Itremains 
our overwhelming objective to ensure multilat- 
eral international trade liberalisation. That remains 
overwhelmingly the desire of all the other major 
trading countries, including those within our own 
region. It is not to be assumed, accordingly, that 
even should the Uruguay Round — God forbid — 
fall in a hole again this year, there will necessarily 
be a headlong tumble into the creation of trading 
blocs, involving either the inclusion or the exclu- 
sion of Australia. There are many forces of sanity 
around the world that are going to be working 
very hard to resist that although it is, of course, 
going to be that much more difficult in the event 
that the Uruguay Round does fail and some of the 
instincts towards protectionism and managed 
trade do get a head of steam up as a result. 

What weare trying to dois not only focus our 
attention on bringing the Uruguay Round to a 
successful conclusion but also to have in place a 
variety of other strategies to both supplement that 
and also to cope with a situation of potential 
failure. One is, of course, within our own region. 
The Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
process should not be regarded as the prelude to 
some kind of trade bloc in the future but rather as 
a trade group which is strongly competitive and 
directed to freeing up the total international sys- 
tem. 

One of the things that weare actively looking 
at within the APEC process at the moment is 
non-discriminatory regional trade liberalisation 
as a strategy separate and distinct from the Uru- 
guay Round, which is focused in the first instance 
on the region, which includes both sides of the 
Pacific and which is designed to focus on particu- 
lar areas where there are many trade restrictions 
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within this area at the moment U desirably 
ought to be reduced and which sensibly could be 
reduced ona non-discriminatory basis but in such 
a way that the benefits would now in the first 
instance to the region. This is a sophisticated strat- 
egy which is in the early stages of development. It 
is very actively being pursued within the APEC 
group at the moment and will be the subject of 
more detailed attention at the full ministerial level 
meeting in October. 

Thesuggestion that wearesomehow neglecting 
bilateral trade relations while all this other multi- 
lateral activity is going oniscompletely ill-founded. 
Weare extremely conscious of not only the market 
opportunities in the more traditional European 
and North American environments but, of course, 
the market opportunities that are dramatically 
opening up in our own region and conspicuously 
so in Indonesia. I have lost count of the number of 
times that I have spoken to business audiences in 
Australia about the potential that Indonesia in 
particular represents with 180 million people and 
already a middle class of some 10 million people 
but, more importantly than that, an emerging 
economic environment which is not only effective 
so far as macro-management is concerned but is 
increasingly becoming very much more attractive 
so far as micro-regulation is concerned — the 
removal of licensing and other restrictions which 
have traditionally been a major inhibitor to invest- 
ment and other activity by Australian business. 

That is overwhelmingly obviously the area 
in which we ought to be focusing our attention. 
Austrade, in its new post-McKinsey strategy, is 
much more alertly focused on that in terms of 
bilateral intergovernmental negotiations to fur- 
ther smooth the way for entrepreneurial activity 
in this respect. We are being very active indeed. 


North Korea 
(From Hansard of 29 May) 





Senator Loosley — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
recent speculation concerning possible foreign 
policy changes that may be occurring in the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK). I ask: 
what is Australia’s attitude to the announcement 
from Pyongyang that the DPRK is to seek mem- 
bership of the United Nations (UN)? What criteria 
are employed by Australia in forming a view on 
such an application for the DPRK to join the inter- 
national community in a formal way?- 


‘Senator Evans — The news of the past 24 
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hours that North Korea, the DPRK, is now going to 
seek membership of the United Nations is very 
positive, very important, and very welcome news. 
Australia strongly supports universal state mem- 
bership of the United Nations. We strongly sup- 
port, as a result, this move by the DPRK to end its 
long period of relative international isolation and 
to join the United Nations. 

This is not to be seen necessarily as barring 
ultimate reunification of the two Koreas. It re- 
mains an objective that they both in their different 
ways share, and it may takea long time to achieve. 
In the meantime, they are operating effectively 
and, of course, have been for many years, as two 
separate nations. It is entirely appropriate that 
universal membership including them both be 
achieved. 

The other dimension of this news that is 
important and welcome is that it should help 
acceptance of the formal application of South Ko- 
rea, the Republic of Korea (ROK), tojoin the United 
Nations, which formal application is expected 
later this year. Membership of the United Nations 
of both the DPRK and the ROK should also con- 
tribute in its own way to easing security concerns 
on the Korean peninsula. This would be very 
welcome not only to Australia but to the whole 
region. 

It is worth making the point finally, and just 
reinforcing the one I made earlier about assisting 
the application of the ROK, that applications from 
countries seeking to join the UN do require the 
support of nine members of the Security Council, 
with no veto by any of the Permanent Five, and the 
support also being required of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly. There has been 
some fear that China would have vetoed, although 
it was manifestly reconsidering its position in 
recent months, an application by the ROK. Now 
that the DPRK — North Korea — has joined in, it 
does seem effectively beyond doubt that the appli- 
cations of both of those countries will now go 
through. That is a very salutary result. 


Delegation to South Africa 





(From Hansard of 29 May) 


Mr Dubois— My question is directed to the Prime 
Minister. Will the Prime Minister inform the House 
of the purposes and findings of the mission which 
recently visited South Africa? 

Mr Hawke — At my request, a delegation 


led by professor Ross Garnaut of the Australian 
National University, including a Deputy Secre- 
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tary of my Department and officials of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Tradeand the Austra- 
lian International Development Assistance Bureau 
visited Johannesburg, Cape Town, and Pretoria 
from 9 to 16 May. 

The achievement one day of a nonracial de- 
mocracy in South Africa is now inevitable. I have 
long believed it will be of immense importance 
that the Government which comes to power in 
South Africa when apartheid has been scrapped 
should have the will and the capability to manage 
the economy of that country effectively. The eco- 
nomic policy experience in post-colonial Africa 
has not been a happy one and it will be tragic if the 
same or similar mistakes were to be madein South 
Africa. 

In particular, it has been my consistent view 
that as South Africa moves towards a more equi- 
table and just society there must always continue 
to be a place for white business, tor enterprise and 
capital. It is clear that South Africa has embarked 
on an historic process of political transmission, 
albeit one that is complex, challenging and will 
undoubtedly proceed in fits and starts. 

To the extent that the African National Con- 
gress seems to be developing economic policies 
which are practical and sensible, the greater will 
be the confidence in South Africa about making 
the transition to majority rule. I and members of 
the Government have discussed these matters on 
a number of occasions with leaders of black opin- 
ion, people who will have an influence in a future 
democratic South Africa. Most recently I had the 
opportunity of having such discussions here with 
Nelson Mandela. 


The mission that I sent to South Africa was 
designed as a practical and useful follow-up to 
these ideas and to these discussions. It went there 
with two essential purposes: first, to undertake 
discussions with a range of relevant interest in 
south Africa about economic policy for the post- 
apartheid period and, second, to consider ways in 
which Australia might assist with the develop- 
ment of the intellectual infrastructure for sound 
economic policy. 


The mission held very extensive discussions 
with organisations and the mass democratic 
movement, with the Government, with academic 
economists, with representatives of South African 
business, both white and black, with analysts of 
the South African economy and with other people. 

The Government has received a very useful 
report from the delegation which is currently un- 
der study. I am not in a position at this stage to 
announce decisions, but I will say that the delega- 
tion has provided useful recommendations in re- 


lation both to enhancing the capability in South 
Africa for economic research and policy develop- 
ment and longer term training and education. 

When decisionsarc taken by the Government, 
Iam confident that honourable members will see 
them as a constructive expression of our wish to 
look beyond issues such as sanctions and the 
present difficulties in South Africa, important 
though those issues are, and to position ourselves 
in this country to make a contribution to the 
well-being of all South Africans in the non-racial 
democratic South Africa which surely will one 
day come about. 


Driftnet fishing 


(From Hansard of 29 May) 





Mr Lindsay — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
Can the Minister inform honourable members of 
what further progress has been made in ending 
driftnet fishing in the South Pacific? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable mem- 
ber for Herbert for his question and acknowledge 
that the honourable member has been a leading 
opponent of driftnet fishing. As the Parliament is 
aware, this Government has actively opposed the 
use of driftnets in the South Pacific, particularly 
since the sudden upsurge in driftnet fishing to- © 
wards the beginning of 1989, particularly by Japan 
and Taiwan. 

The action we have taken in the region, first 
of all, is with the conclusion of the Wellington 
Convention in November 1989 to ban driftnet 
fishing — we worked on that convention — and 
globally, of course, through the United Nations in 
relation to driftnet fishing. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment welcomes the entry into force last week, on 
17 May, of the Wellington Convention, which 
bans driftnet fishing in the South Pacific. Australia ` 
itself will be able shortly to ratify the convention 
once the amending legislation has been passed 
through the Parliament 

Wealso welcome the United States signature 
to the convention and its first protocol. We note 


. that the Américan Administration has sent a mes- 


sage to Congress advocating ratification of the 
convention. Also, we welcome the fact that Japan 
from July 1990, and Taiwan earlier this year, ceased 
driftnet fishing in the South Pacific. The entry into 
force of the convention means that driftnet fishing 
has now completely ceased in the South Pacific . 
This is a major regional achievement, which 
has involved extensive cooperation between Aus- 
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tralia, the Forum Island countries and the Forum 
Fisheries Agency. Of course, we are not satisfied 
with that achievement. We have still got concerns 
about driftnet fishing operations in other oceans, 
including the Indian Ocean, where large Taiwan- 
ese fishing fleets still operate. 

The Government will continue to oppose the 
use of driftnet fishing globally, and our opposition 
will be registered at the next session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


E. Timorese soccer players 





(From Hansard of 30 May) 


Senator Tambling — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Given 
that a number of East Timorese soccer players 
have remained In Australia following the recent 
Arafura Games in Darwin, can the Minister please 
explain how many have sought asylum with Por- 
_ tuguese authorities or applied for Australian refu- 
gee status? Are the defections of concern to the 
Government in light of Australia’s diplomatic re- 
lationship with Indonesia and Portugal’s interna- 
tional court challenges over the Timor Gap? What 
was the role played by the Northern Territory 
Federal member and Labor left Parliamentary 
Secretary, MrSnowdon, in the defections, particu- 
larly in light of his close association with the 
radical Lafaek and Fretilin groups? 


Senator Evans — Obviously this is primarily 
an immigration matter. All I can say about those 
aspects, the subject of the brief in front of me, is as 
follows. An Indonesian soccer team from East 
Timor was participating in the Arafura festival in 
Darwin. Two members of this team travelled from 
Darwin to Canberra on 27 May where they made 
contact with the Portuguese Embassy. I under- 
stand that they were provided with Portuguese 
travel documents to allow them to travel to Portu- 
gal and they left Australia on 29 May. 

Two other members of the team are reported 
to have contacted the Department of Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs in Darwin 
to lodge applications to remain in Australia as 
refugees. That is, of course, a matter for my col- 
league the Minister for Immigration, Local Gov- 
ernment and Ethnic Affairs. [understand that any 
such applications would be dealt with on their 
merits through the established determination of 
refugee status procedures. The remaining mem- 
bers of the soccer team returned to Indonesia on 29 
May. 

I see no reason for these events to have any 


impact on Australia’s bilateral relations with In- 
donesia. Inote that the Indonesian charge d'affaires 
in his remarks to the-media and during his call on 
my Department yesterday, 29 May, also made 
clear that the Indonesian Government does not 
want these events to harm the bilateral relation- 
ship. 

Conditions in East Timor are obviously not 
perfect. We have made that clear often enough. 
Although the Embassy’s assessment is that the 
human rights situation is now significantly better 
than during September-November 1990 when the 
Indonesian authorities were responding to what 
they perceived to be an increase in security prob- 
lems. We continue to monitor very closely the 
human rights situation in East Timor. We continue 
to make representations to the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment where there arc credible grounds for 
concern. Our views on human rights are well 
known to the Indonesian Government and cur- 
rent events will be perceived in that light. As to the 
role played by Mr Snowdon in these matters, I 
have absolutely no idea but Iam sure he behaved 
with his usual absolutely impeccably sense of 
responsibility. 

Senator Tambling — Mr President, I ask a 
supplementary question. Would it not hea normal 
function of the Australian Embassy in Indonesia, 
at the time of granting visa approvals to a group 
such as an Indonesian team visiting Australia, to 
acquaint members of that team with issues relat- 
ing to any change of status that was likely to he 
envisaged in that area? 

Senator Evans — No. 


Middle East arms control 





(From Hansard of 30 May) 


Senator Schacht—My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Whatis the 
Australian Government’s response to the an- 
nouncement by President Bush of a comprehen- 
sive United States arms control initiative for the 
Middle East? 


Senator Evans— President Bushannounced 
Jast night, our time, an arms control initiative for 
the Middle East which in a very important way 
addresses conventional arms transfers and nu- 
clear, chemical and biological weapons and mis- 
sile proliferation. Action on and commitment to 
arms control is an essential follow-up to the Gulf 
war. This initiative, which we regard as bold and 
imaginative, is a very important step in the ex- 
traordinarily difficult process of achieving peace 
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for the Middle East and certainly has our strong 
support. 

The initiative envisages six broad elements 
coming together. 

The first is Iraq-specific measures, involving 
continuation of the current United Nations super- 
vised destruction of Iraqi missiles and weapons of 
mass destruction, and the continuation of the UN 
embargo on arms transfers to Iraq. 

Secondly, as far as missiles are concerned, it 
involves the elimination of surface to surface mis- 
siles by the countries of the region with a first step 
of a freeze on acquisition, production and testing 
of missiles by regional states. 

Thirdly, in relation to chemical weapons, it 
involves the resolution of all major outstanding 
issues relating to the chemical weapons conven- 
tion by the end of this year, early adoption of 
relevant chemical weapons convention provisions 
by regional states as confidence-building meas- 
ures and a commitment to become original parties 
to the convention when it is concluded. 

In relation to biological weapons, it goes to 
the enhancement of the global biological weapons 
convention. 

In relation to nuclear matters, it involves a 
ban on production of all weapons using nuclear 
material in the region and reiteration of the call for 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safe- 
guards on all regional nuclear facilities. Finally, as 
far as supplier constraints are concerned. 


It goes to the coverage of conventional arms 
transfers, weapons of mass destruction and mis- 
siles as agreed to by the five major suppliers of 
arms to the region, who are in fact the permanent 
five members of the UN. 

The initiative in its practical implementation 
will focus on the five permanent members of the 
UN Security Council — the United States of’ 
America, the United Kingdom, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics France and China — as 
being the major suppliers of arms to the Middle 
East. 


It will also focus on the regional countries 
themselves. It should be said that Australia is 
already pursuing, through multilateral forums, 
many if not most of the particular elements of this 
initiative in our own arms control activity, a role 
that has been acknowledged widely, not least by 
the invitation to me to be a keynote speaker earlier 
this week at the Japanese-UN sponsored disarma- 
ment conference. 

Wedo havea role, and we are seen as having 
a particular role to play, in the development and 
negotiation of global multilateral measures, in- 
cluding the chemical weapons riegotiations and 


also the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty, the 
operation of the IAEA, and the biological weapons 
convention. 

Finally, while the US Middle East initiative 
that I have described is important in so far as it 
tackles the major area of concern about the prolif- 
eration of weapons of mass destruction and con- 
ventional weapons in that region, we should not 
lose sight of the same problems in other areas of 
the globe, including those of particular concern to 
Australia. 

The most obvious problem in that respect on 
the agenda at the moment is the potential prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons in North Korea. 

Many of the elements in the Middle East 
initiative have an obvious application either 
worldwide or in other specific regions. Australia, 
in cooperation with countries of the same view 
around the world, will continue to pursue our 
objective, which is a crucial one, of restraining the 
proliferation of missiles and weapons of mass 
destruction, and the excessive build-up of conven- 
tional arms. 


China 


(From Hansard of 30 May) 





Senator Faulkner-—— My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
Minister to the recent statement by President Bush 
of his intention to recommend extension of most 
favoured nation (MFN) status to China. Does the 
Australian Government support such an exten- 
sion? 

Senator Evans — President Bush, in another 
very recent announcement in the past day or So, 
has indicated his earlier intention to seek from 
Congress a renewal for one year of China’s most 
favoured nation status. 

Under United States law, countries such as 
China which restrict emigration are ineligible for 
MEN status. However, under that same law, the 
US President has the authority — following the 
Jackson-Vanik amendment of 1974 — subject to 
congressional agreement, to waive the application 
of this law on an annual basis if such a waiver is 
deemed to be in the national interest. 

In view of the difficulties in the US-China 
bilateral relationship going to the trade balance 
but, more importantly, the non-proliferation is- 
sues as well as concern about human rights, con- 
gressional debate on the renewal of MFN is 
expected to he very intense. Congress has until I 
September to respond to the President’s recom- 
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mendation. Australia’s position is one of support 
for the continuation of MEN status for China. 

We take that position in support of the UN 
Administration for a number of reasons. 
Non-renewal of that status could be expected to 
have a very serious adverse effect not only upon 
US-China bilateral relations but also very specifi- 
cally upon Hong Kong, and through Hong Kong 
for the region generally. 


There could be a number of serious flow-on 
effects for Australia. 

It needs to be appreciated that some 30 per 
cent of Hong Kong’s tradeis with China anda very 
substantial proportion of that goes on to the US. It 
is estimated that something like 30 to 40 per cent of 
Hong Kong's re-exported goods to the United 
States would disappear if this particular status 
were not renewed. 

That would bea body blow, unquestionably, 
to the Hong Kong economy, resulting in the un- 
employment of tens of thousands of people and a 
significant impact on the growth of that territory. 


Secondly, while we are very keen to see 
China more responsive to international concern 
on missile proliferation and human rights issues, 
there is a concern about the method chosen to 
pursue these goals if it does involve major eco- 
nomic repercussions for the country. 


It needs to be appreciated that the biggest 
impact of the MEN status issue would he on the 
economy of southern China — the Shellzhen eco- 
nomic zone and areas of that kind — where eco- 
nomic reform has been greatest and where the 
political environment tends to be the most re- 
laxed. 

The consequences that would follow from 
removal of MEN status would have major reper- 
cussions in this sense internally for China. Inclina- 
tion towards policies of self-reliance would tend 
to turn it even more inwardly than is the case at the 
moment and would be, from the perspective of 
encouraging reform, a rather unhappy result. 


Thirdly, and finally, there is the consideration 
that MEN generally is, as President Bush said, not 
so much a special status or privilege as the ordi- 
nary basis for trade worldwide. 

At a time when we are trying to liberalise 
international trade and get restraints, conditions 
and barriers removed, that is another reason why 
the basic approach, we believe, should be to sup- 
port the widespread application of MFN, not.its 
selective removal. l 

We hope that all those considerations will be 
taken into account by the US Congress in respond- 
ing to the President's request. 
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Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of 30 May) 





Mr Langmore — My question is to the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development. Can the Minis- 
ter inform the House of the implications for the 
Uruguay Round of the extension of the fast track 
negotiating authority by the United States 
Congress? Does the congressional decision have 
implications for the Cairns Group? 


Dr Blewett — As members of this House 
would know, at the end of last week both Houses 
of the American Congress passed with substantial 
majorities the fast-track legislation. 

This is an important development but, 
perhaps most importantly of all, it reveals the 
commitment at all levels in the American policy to 
getting a substantial result from the Uruguay 
Round. 

The extension of the fast track does allow for 
the result of the Round to be voted on in Congress 
without amendment. It does therefore remove a 
significant hurdle to further progress in the Round. 

We can now move on from the hiatus we 
have suffered since the breakdown of the 
Brussels ministerial meeting in December, which 
was in part due to the congressional consideration 
of the fast-track issue. 


We should note that in this period useful 
technical work has been done which will enable 
implementation of a successful outcome, if we can 
achieve one. 


But there is no doubt that unless there is 
substantial progress on reforming the corrupted 
international trade in agriculture, which has now 
become a central issue of the Round, we will notbe 
able to bring the Round to that successful conclu- 
sion. 


Key players, particularly a key player such 
as the European Community, need to exercise the 
political courage required to engage seriously 
across the negotiating table on the agricultural 
issue. 

Never before has the need for reform of 
international trade in agriculture been clearer. The 
incomes of Australian farmers are set to fall by 
some 60 per cent this year. 

There are massive commodity surpluses in 
the European Community, and they are building. 

The dumping of these European Commu- 
nity surpluses on world markets, compounded by 
United States programs such as the export en- 
hancement program, lie at the heart of the prob- 
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lem faced by Australian farmers. 

However, there is a wider dimension: how 
much longer can the developing world be ex- 
pected to accept the superior attitude of its First 
World lenders, while the same great economic 
powers shackle the ability of these countries to 
earn valuable export income through agriculture 
and textile trade? 

The Director-General of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), Mr Arthur 
Dunkel, has said that he believes that the political 
resolve isnow around to bring the Uruguay Round 
to a successful conclusion, but he did add: 

Political resolve is one thing, negotiation another. When- 
ever we attempt to translate pclitical resolve into the 


nitty-gritty of negotiation we appear to suffer from some- 
thing akin to a dialogue of the deaf. 


Australia and the Cairns Group are attempting 
to break through that dialogue. Whatever some of 
our opponents say to the contrary, the Cairns 
Group and Australia have shown a real flexibility 
and a real preparedness to negotiate. That is best 
demonstrated by the fact that in Brussels we ac- 
cepted the compromise proposal put forward by 
Mats Hellstrom, the Swedish Minister who was 
chairing the agricultural negotiations in Brussels. 

Even though we had problems with some of 
those proposals we accepted them as a basis for 
negotiation. The European Community covered 
that proposal with so many conditions and so 
many caveats that it just disappeared from sight. 

One thing we do welcome: the European 
Community is prepared to negotiate special com- 
mitments to reductions on internal support border 
protection and export subsidies. We welcome this 
development. We now hope that the European 
Community can deliver. 

In answer to the second part of the question, 
I can inform the House today that the Cairns 
Group meeting is now planned to take place in 
Brazil on 8 and 9 July, during which we will assess 
the current state of the agricultural negotiations 
and plana strategy for the next stage of the Round. 
Again let me say that there can be no conclusion to 
the Round without a substantial result in agricul- 
ture, and without the Cairns Group itself playing 
a major role in bringing those negotiations to a 
successful conclusion. The United States has made 
it clear that there will be no deal in agriculture 
which does not include the interests of the Cairns 
Group. 

The Brazil meeting will send out a strong 
message to the Group of Seven leading industrial- 
ised countries meeting later in London that it is 
time for political commitment to be shown to 
break out of what Arthur Dunkel has said is the 
dialogue of the deaf. 


Middle East 


From Hansard of 30 May 





Mr Duncan —My question is addressed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Given the continuing reports of 
human right violations in Iraq, including reports 
that the former Israeli ambassador to Australia is 
onadeath~ listand in light of A~ city International 
reports that in Kuwait the re-emergence of an 
absolute monarchy has led to kangaroo court in- 
justices and human rights violations, can the Min- 
ister explain to the house the Australian 
Government's response to these violations? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable mem- 
ber for Makin for his question. The Government is 
aware of reports that three senior Iraqis, including 
the former ambassador to Australia, Mr Al-Rawi, ` 
have been sentenced to death in absentia by the 
Iraqi Revolution Command Council for alleged 
treason. 

We do not know whether the reports are 
true. The Iraqi Government has reportedly denied 
that any sentences have been passed. However, if 
they are true, they would underline once again the 
brutality of the Saddam Hussein regime and its 
propensity for sentencing people to death. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
is attempting to verify these reports. I will be 
happy toreport to the honourable member as soon 
as we get verification 

As regards Mr Al-Rawi, he left Australia on 
4 January at the conclusion of his assignment here. 
We have not had any contact with him since that 
time. Nor do we know of his present whereabouts. 
Mr Al-Rawidid not apply toremain in Australiaat 
the conclusion of his assignment here. 

Regarding the situation in Kuwait, the Gov- 
ernment is concerned over allegations made in a 
recent report of serious human rights violations, 
reportedly perpetrated by armed groups against 
Palestinians and others believed to have collabo- 
rated with occupying Iraqi forces. 

The Australian Embassy in Riyadh has con- 
veyed our concerns over such reports to the Ku- 
waiti authorities. Of course, we arc equally 
disturbed by the well-documented reports of hu- 
man rights abuse within Kuwait during its occu- 
pation by Iraqi forces. 

We have supported moves in the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights to ensure 
that the record of human rights in occupied Ku- 
wait is fully investigated. 

Turning again to the recent problem, the 
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Government has takena close interest in the recent 
collaboration trials in Kuwait. Press reporting of 
. the first series of trials indicated a number of 
disturbing shortcomings in the processes followed 
by the Kuwaiti court, including contusion over the 
nature of the charges and the apparent inability of 
defence lawyers to cross-examine witnesses. The 
second session of the trials was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Australian Embassy in Riyadh, 
who reported that a number of the criticisms have 
now been rectified. In particular, it is our under- 
standing that all defendants are now being given 
adequate access to legal advice prior to the com- 
mencement of their trials and the authorities have 
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taken steps to ensure that the problems of the first 
trials do not recur 

In considering this issue, we need to bear in 
mind the substantial differences between Kuwaiti 
judicial procedures and those of our own or other 
Western legal systems. 

While we are likely to have different ideas in 
relation to these matters, Kuwait is an independ- 
ent country with its own customs, traditions and 
legal system. However, it is notable that the trials 
are open and that representatives of the press, 
international organisations and foreign diplomats 
are able to attend. The Government will continue 
to closely monitor the trials in Kuwait. 
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US Middle East initiative 
on arms control welcomed 


Statement on 30 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Australian Government has warmly wel- 
comed the arms-control initiative for the Middle 
East which was announced by President Bush on 
29 May. 

“This important initiative is a bold and im- 
aginative step in the very difficult process of 
achieving peace in the Middle East and has the 
strong support of the Australian Government,” 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today. 

“The initiative, which addresses conven- 
tional-arms transfers, and nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons and missile proliferation, is 
creative and timely.” 

The initiative includes the elimination of 
surface-to-surface missiles in the countries of the 
region, with a freeze on their acquisition, pro- 
duction and testing as a first step. 

It encompasses resolution of all major out- 
standing issues related to the Chemical Weapons 
Convention by the end of 1991, the early adoption 
of relevant Chemical Weapons Convention pro- 
visions by regional States, and the enhancement of 
the global Biological Weapons Convention. 

On the nuclear side, it proposes a ban on 
production of weapons-usable nuclear material in 
the region and on imports of such material into the 
region. | 

The initiative also proposes the establish- 
ment of guidelines for restraint by the US, the UK, 
the USSR, France and China on the supply of 
conventional arms, weapons of mass destruction 
and missiles to the region. 

It also involves the destruction of Iraqi mis- 
siles and weapons of mass destruction as already 
initiated under UN supervision, and the continu- 
ation of the UN embargo on arms transfers to Iraq. 

Implementation of the initiative will centre 
on the Permanent Five members of the UN Secu- 
rity Council, as the major suppliers of arms to the 
Middle East, and regional countries. 

senator Evans said Australia was already 
pursuing many of the elements of the initiative in 
its own arms-control activity. 

“We have a particular role to play in the 
negotiation and development of global multilateral 
measures which will have an impact in the Middle 
East, such as the chemical-weapons negotiations 


in Geneva, the strengthening of commitment to 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the 
strengthening of the operation of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards and the 
strengthening of the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention,” he said. 


Australian expert joins 
UN Special Commission 





Statement on 2 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Dr John Gee, a senior officer of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, has been appointed to 
head the United Nations Special Commission 
working group established to coordinate and 
oversee the destruction of Iraq’s chemical and 
biological weapons. 

Australia’s participation in the Special Com- 
mission was foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Hawke, in Parliament on 16 April. 

Announcing Dr Gee’s appointment today, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said he was delighted with the 
appointment, which was not only a reflection of 
Dr Gee’s personal qualities but a clear acknowl- 
edgment of Australia’s particular expertise in the 
field of chemical disarmament. 

“The appointment of an Australian to this 
crucial post-Gulf-war job is something of which 
Australia can fairly be very proud,” Senator Evans 
said. 

The UN Special Commission is being estab- 
lished pursuant to Security Council Resolution 
687, setting the terms for a permanent cease-fire in 
the Gulf war, which Iraq has accepted. Dr Gee will 
leave shortly for New York to head the commis- 
sion’s working group on chemical and biological 
weapons. [He left Canberra for New York on 5 
May.] 

The resolution provides for the implemen- 
tation of Iraq’s obligation to accept uncondition- 
ally the destruction, removal or rendering harm- 
less, under international supervision, of all 
chemical land biological weapons, as well as bal- 
listic missiles with a range greater than 150 km, 
together with any facilities associated with these 
weapons systems. It also provides for the special 
commission and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to develop a plan for the destruction, 
removal or rendering harmless as appropriate all 
of Iraq’s usable nuclear materials. 

Australia has also offered to provide exper- 
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Dr John Gee, of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, who has been appointed to head the United Nations 
Special Commission working group established to 


coordinate and oversee the destruction of Iraq's chemical 
and biological weapons. 


tise to the special commission and to the [AEA to 
assist them with the verification of Iraq’s decla- 
rations of its weapons of mass destruction and its 
holdings of nuclear material, the inspection of its 
nuclear facilities and the handling of its nuclear 
materials. Mr John Bardsley, of the Australian 
Safeguards Office, has been made available to 
assist the IAEA to implement the necessary in- 
spections. Australia has played a leading role in 
the field of chemical disarmament. It has made a 
major input into the negotiations in the Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva on a comprehensive 
convention which would outlaw chemical weap- 
ons. It played a vital role in the establishment in 
1985 of the Australia Group, a group of 20 indus- 
trialised countries which have placed controls on 
the export of chemicals which could be used in the 
manufacture of chemical weapons. 

Australia has also take action regionally 
through the Chemical Weapons Regional Initiative 
to develop a regional consensus in the South Pa- 
cific and South-East Asia against chemical weap- 
ons and hosted in Canberra in 1989 the very suc- 





cessful Government-Industry Conference against 
Chemical Weapons. 

Dr Gee is currently Director of Chemical and 
Biological Disarmament in the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade. 

A doctor of philosophy in chemistry from 
Oxford, he joined the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs in 1971 and has served in Cairo, Moscow, 
New Delhi and Bangkok, where he was minister 
and deputy head of mission, as well as permanent 
representative of Australia to the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP). 

He worked in the Disarmament and Arms 
Control Branch of the department from 1982 to 
1986, and was responsible for the development of 
Australia’s response to Iraq’s use of chemical 
weapons during the Iran-Iraq war, which included 
the founding of the Australia Group. 


Australian in team to 
inspect Iraqi weapons 





Statement on 8 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin 





A senior member of the Australian Safeguards 
Office, MrJohn Bardsley, willjoina team of experts 
assigned by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) to find and remove materials in 
Iraq which could be used to develop nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr Bardsley is the second Australian to join 
the international effort to destroy, remove orrender 
harmless Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin, announced 
today that the Vienna-based IAEA had asked the 
Australian Government to make Mr Bardsley 
available to be part of a team which will carry out 
the first nuclear inspections in Iraq since the Gulf 
war. 

The team will seek to verify Iraq's declara- 
tions ofits holdings of nuclear material, inspect its 
nuclear facilities and develop a plan for the de- 
struction, removal or rendering harmless of items 
and material which could be used in nuclear 
weapons. 

The JAEA was asked to carry out its work in 
Iraq by the United Nations Security Council pur- 
suant to Security Council Resolution 687, which 
set the terms for a permanent cease-fire in the Gulf 
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war. Resolution 687 required Iraq to submit a list 
ofits nuclear weapons or nuclear-weapons-usable 
material or related facilities to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral within 15 days and place all nuclear-weapons- 
usable material under the exclusive control of the 
IAEA for custody and removal. 

Senator Evans and Mr Kerin underlined 
Australia’s strong support for the safeguards ac- 
tivities of the IAEA and the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty, as the key elements of the nuclear- 
non-proliferation regime. 

They said the request from the [AEA to have 
Mr Bardsley join its team was a credit to Mr 
Bardsley and the Australian Safeguards Office. It 
was also further acknowledgment of Australia’s 
expertise in the field of arms control and disar- 
mament and active contribution to preventing the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Australia is a member of the Nuclear Sup- 
pliers Group, which met in the Hague in March to 
tighten nuclear export controls, and has led a 
campaign internationally to establish full-scope 
safeguards on the necessary conditions for new 
nuclear supply. Australia is also a member of the 
IAEA board of governors. 

Mr Bardsley is expected to leave for Vienna 
at the weekend before travelling on to Iraq. 

Senator Evans announced on 2 May that Dr 
John Gee, a senior officer of his department, had 
been appointed to head the UN Special Commis- 
sion working group established to coordinate and 
oversee the destruction of Iraq’s chemical and 
biological weapons. 

Mr Bardsley is a member of the IAEA’s 
standing advisory group on safeguards imple- 
mentation. He has done five years’ research and 
development on plutonium metallurgy with the 
UK Atomic Energy Authority. He joined the former 
Australian Atomic Energy Commission in 1962 
and has been a senior member of the Australian 
safeguards Office since 1976. 


Cooperation with Iran 
on chemical weapons 





Statement on 17 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia and Iran will work together to help 
overcome remaining problems standing in the 
way of the conclusion of a Convention on Chemical 
Weapons. The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, said today that it 
had been agreed that the two countries would 


cooperate on the issue and that an Australian 
delegation would visit Iran within a month. 

The delegation would discuss both technical 
issues and political strategies for ensuring adher- 
ence to the convention once concluded. Senator 
Evans said Iran was interested in hearing more 
about, and possibly applying in the Middle East, 
Australia’s Chemical Weapons Regional Initiative. 
This initiative, involving a program of seminars, 
workshops and trial inspections for countries in 
the Asia-Pacific region, has been designed to build 
understanding and support for the Chemical 
Weapons Convention in a regional context. 

Senator Evans wasspeaking at theconclusion 
of a visit to Canberra by the Iranian Foreign 
Minister, Dr Ali Akbar Velayati. Senator Evans 
said the visit had provided a valuable opportunity 
for exchanges of views ona wide range of issues of 
importance to both countries. 

He and the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, had had produc- 
tive discussions with Dr Velayati on a range of 
bilateral, regional and multilateral issues. The 
importance of Iranasan export market for Australia 
was acknowledged by all ministers, and it was 
agreed that steps should also be taken to facilitate 
Iranian exports to Australia. Among matters dis- 
cussed were: | 
¢ the opportunities forinvestment by Austral- 

lan companies in joint ventures in Iran to 

take advantage of tax-free zones being set 
up by the Iranian Government; 

e the possibilities for oil companies in Aus- 
tralia to import oil from Iran; 


e the opportunities for an increase in the 
number of Iranian students studying in 
Australia; 


e assistance by Australia to Iran in developing 
export-marketing skills through the provi- 
sion of two places for Iran on the next Mar- 
keting and Trade Development Course 
conducted by the Market Advisory Service 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade; 

° a visit to Iran later this year by a senior 
official of the Market Advisory Service. 
Senator Evans said the issue of human rights 

in Iran had been discussed in some detail, He had. 

raised Australian concerns about continuing al- 
legations of human-rights abuses in Iran, includ- 
ing large-scale executions of political dissidents, 
arbitrary arrests, unfair trials and discrimination 
against Bahais, and had expressed to Dr Velayati 
the hope that the Iranian Government would 
continue to work with the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and to cooperate with 
4 
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the Special Representative of the commission. He 
had been encouraged by Dr Velayati’s response 
that there would be continued progress in human 
rights in Iran. 

Senator Evans said he had expressed concern 
that the fatwa calling for the death of Salman 
Rushdie remained in force, and he had suggested 
to Dr Velayati that as Mr Rushdie had now 
apologised for the offence which his book had 
caused Muslims Iran might use its influence within 
the Islamic world to have the fatwa rescinded. 

He had also asked Dr Velayati to use what 
influence Jran had withany group holding hostages 
in Lebanon to help secure their release. 

He and Dr Velayati had had a fruitful and 
valuable discussion about the situation in the Gulf 
region in the aftermath of the recent war, includ- 
ing about the future of Iraq and future security 
arrangements in the region. He applauded Iran’s 
willingness to assist refugees from Iraq. Dr Velayati 
had thanked Australia for the assistance it had 
given to the relief effort. 

Senator Evans was pleased Dr Velayati had 
had an opportunity to discuss these and other 
issues with the Prime Minister and with other 
ministers, including Mr Kerin, Mr Hand and Mr 
. Dawkins. 

He was pleased that Dr Velayati had been 
able to visit Australia, particularly at this impor- 
tant time for the region in which Iran is situated. 
He regarded the visit as having madeanimportant 
contribution to the further development of the 
very sound bilateral relations which already existed 
between Australia and Iran, and hoped to have an 
opportunity in the future to take up an invitation 
which Dr Velayati had issued to him to visit Iran 
at a mutually convenient time. 


Meeting in Paris on 
chemical weapons 





Statement on 24 May by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The 20 members of the Australia Group met on 21- 
23 May in Paris to discuss ways of preventing the 
spread and use of chemical and biological weap- 
ons (CBW). All Australia Group participants are 
firmly committed to the goal of completing a 
comprehensive, global and effectively verifiable 
Chemical Weapons Convention banning chemical 
weapons (CW). 

They stressed that the rapid conclusion of a 
Chemical Weapons Convention is the best solution 


to the proliferation of CW. They also look forward 
to the third review conference of the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention, and to efforts 
that may be undertaken to strengthen its effec- 
tiveness. 

The Australia Group’sinformal consultations 
have been helpful in further harmonising export 
controls and political initiatives to address the 
problem of CBW proliferation and use. The Aus- 
tralia Group’s consultation and participants’ ex- 
port controls are practical measures which support 
the negotiations at the Conferenceon Disarmament 
in anticipation of a convention and its practical 
implementation. 

The members of the Australia Group are: 
Australia, Austria Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States 
and the European Commission. 


Agreements enhance 
links with Mexico 
Statement on 4 May by the Minister for Trade 


and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, in 
Mexico City 





A range of newly concluded initiatives covering 
bilateral and commercial matters between Mexico 
and Australia would further strengthen the ties 
between the two Pacific neighbours, the Minister 
for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, said in Mexico City today. 

Dr Blewett was speaking at the conclusion of 
a highly successful trade mission to Mexico or- 
ganised by the Confederation of Australian In- 
dustry. Dr Blewett jointly led the mission with the 
executive director of TNT, Ray Patteson. 

The mission, which consisted of 22 Austral- 
ian business leaders, was received by the President 
of Mexico, Mr Salinas de Gortari, four federal 
ministers and the governors of two States, and had 
discussions with Mexican business leaders. It spent 
seven days in Mexico. 

Commenting on business outcomes from 
the mission, Mr Patteson said that all mission 
members had been impressed by the growing 
strength and dynamism of the Mexican economy. 

“Mission members had notappreciated what 
has been happening to open up the Mexican 
economy and most had to completely reassess 
their attitudes towards Mexico,” he said. “In 


' particular, they had been impressed by the trade- 
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liberalisation programs of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the commercial opportunities which 
this will create for countries like Australia.” 

Dr Blewett said the two Governments had 
reached agreement on several initiatives which 
would underpin the developing bilateral rela- 
tionship between the two countries, especially in 
commercial matters. Initiatives taken during the 
visit included: 

° the signing of a cooperation arrangement 
between the Australian Trade Commission 
(Austrade) and its Mexican equivalent, the Banco 
Nacional de Comercia Exterior (Bancomext), un- 
der which the organisations will exchange infor- 
mation and personnel and undertake joint pro- 
motions to facilitate trade between the two coun- 
tries; 

° an announcement that consulates, staffed 
by honorary consuls, would be opened in the 
industrial cities of Monterrey and Guadalajara, 
where they would play an important part in de- 
veloping trade; and 

° the signing of a treaty of mutual legal as- 
sistance in criminal matters which, with the ex- 
tradition treaty which came into force in March, 
will providea framework for cooperation between 
the two countries to combat crime. 

Dr Blewett announced that Australia and 
Mexico had agreed to negotiate a double-taxation 
agreement in order to encourage new investment 
and trade. 

He said a nuclear-safeguards agreement 
would also be concluded shortly. This would 
allow Australian companies to bid for sales of 
uranium to Mexico. 


He had held useful discussions with the 
Mexican Minister for Energy, Mines and State 
Industry, Ing. Fernando Hiriart, about Mexico’s 
future coal requirements. They had signed a joint 
communique on 2 May in which they acknowl- 
edged that Australia could have an important role 
in fulfilling Mexico’s needs for imported coal. 


His discussions with the Minister for Agri- 
culture and Water Resources, Professor Carlos 
Hank Gonzalez, had also been useful. They had 
issued a joint statement today noting especially 
the significance of Mexico as a market for Austral- 
jan products and the relevance of Australian ag- 
ricultural technology for certain areas of Mexican 
agriculture. They noted that dairy products were 
already a major Australian export to Mexico, and 
the Government believed there was room to in- 
crease the trade. Dr Blewett said he looked forward 
to following up these discussion with Professor 
Hank Gonzalez in Australia soon. 


On thecommercial achievements of the visit, 


Mr Patteson said Australian business was gener- 
ally not aware of recent developments in Mexico. 
An important task which the mission members 
would have on their return to Australia would be 
to share their knowledge and enthusiasm with the 
wider Australian business community, with the 
assistance of the Confederation of Australian In- 
dustry. 

Mission members had been able to identify a 
number of strong commercial prospects. While 
some of these would take time to mature, a number 
would produce immediate results. 

The response by the Mexican Government 
and individual business people to the visit has 
been most enthusiastic. The mission has been 
most successful in ensuring that the commercial 
relationship between Australia and Mexico will 
mature into one which both countries would come 
to regard as of great importance. 

Australia has asked the Mexican Government 
to bind its coal tariff at the current rate of 0 per cent. 

Dr Blewett complimented the CAI for or- 
ganising the mission, which he said had come ata 
time when Australia’s bilateral relationship with 
Mexico was rapidly gaining new substance. “The 
Government will continue to work for and facili- 
tate the expansion of two-way trade, but it is now 
up to industry to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities created by this mission,” hesaid. “Two 
Mexican ministers, Professor Hank Gonzalez and 
the Minister for Communications and Transport, 
Mr Caso Lombardo, have been invited to visit 
Australia. 

Australian exports to Mexico had doubled in 
the past three years and total two-way trade had 
increased by 62 per cent in the same period. 
President Salinas visited Australia in June last 
year, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, visited Mexico in 
October last year. Mexico is looking for increased 
links with the Asia-Pacific region in order to di- 
versify its trading partners and Australia could 
benefit from this new regional interest. 


Australians and Europeans 
in cordial consultations 





Joint press communique issued after the annual 
ministerial consultations between Australia and 


the Commission of the European Communities in 
Canberra on 20 May 


Ministerial consultations between Australia and 


- the Commission of the European Communities 


took place in Canberra on 20 May. The commis- 
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sion delegation was led by Mr Frans Andriessen, 


Vice-President and Commissioner responsible for 


External Relations and Trade Policy. The Aus- 
tralian delegation was led by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
and included the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, and the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett. 

The discussions underlined the closer bilat- 
eral relationship that has developed between 
Australia and the commission, and confirmed the 
decisions taken at the previous round of consul- 
tations, in Brussels in June 1990, to broaden the 
relationship into new areas of collaboration, in- 
cluding science and technology, industrial coop- 
eration, business links, the environment, closer 
consultations on energy, and development as- 
sistance. 

They noted the positive results of the talks 
held in Australia in March 1991 between com- 
mission and Australian officials. Both sides reaf- 
firmed their commitment to develop these new 
areas of cooperation to mutual benefit. 

They also noted the current strength and 
potential growth of the trade and investment re- 
lationship. 


Evolving relations 


There was a thorough exchange on developments 
in Europe, both those within the community as it 
moves towards closer integration, and in the 
community’s evolving relations with its neigh- 
bours. 

This led the two sides to agree that a 
strengthened community would become an in- 
creasingly significant factor in the future stability 
of Europe. Both sides noted that the trade and 
development-assistance aspects of the communi- 
ty’s evolving relations with Central and Eastern 
Europe also had important implications for third 
countries, including Australia. 

There was also thorough discussion of de- 
velopments in Australia and its relations with its 
neighbours, with the EC side confirming its view 
that developments in Australia’s region were of 
continuing and considerable interest and impor- 
tance to the community. 

In this context Mr Andriessen stressed 
Australia’s continuing importance and relevance 
to the Community, not only as a trade and in- 
vestment partner, but also because of its links with 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

These discussions and those dealing with 
events in other parts of the world, including the 


Middle East and South Africa, served to underline 
the shared interests and objectives of the commu- 
nity and Australia. 

A frank and open exchange of views on key 
subjects in the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
made it clear that Australia and the Community 
shared a commitment to a rapid, successful and 
substantial conclusion of the Uruguay Round in 
all areas under negotiation. 

Significant differences continue to exist re- 
garding the agricultural negotiations. 

Both sides emphasised that they shared the 
objective of greater global trade liberalisation, and 
Australian ministers and Mr Andriessen reaf- 
firmed their determination to pursue that objec- 
tive with all the resources at their command. 

It was agreed that every effort should be 
make to achieve rapid progress towards over- 
coming the remaining disagreements in order to 
work towards bringing the negotiations to an 
early conclusion, preferably by the end of this 
year. 

The two sides discussed trade issues of mu- 
tual concern. 

Australia emphasised the high costs that the 
Common Agricultural Policy continued to impose 
on Australia through access barriers, export sub- 
sidies and distortions of the international market. 

Mr Andriessen emphasised that the current 
difficulties of world agricultural trade should be 
addressed in the context of the Uruguay Round; 
he explained the plans for reform of the CAP 
outlined by the commission in January 1991 which 
would also deal with this problem by helping to 
reduce the structural imbalance between supply 
and demand. 

Australian ministers noted that if these plans 
were tolead to substantial and fundamental reform 
they would offer the possibility of benefit both to 
the Community and to Australia. 

The current depressed state of the interna- 
tional cereals market was highlighted as a par- 
ticular concern. It was agreed to resume expert 
contacts on this and other matters through the use 
of existing bilateral mechanisms. 

Australian ministers outlined the further, 
far-reaching reforms of Australian industry policy 
announced in March 1991 which they said would 
provide enhanced access to the Australian mar- 
ket. Mr Andriessen mentioned the community's. 
concern with some aspects of this policy’s imple- 
mentation. 

On financial services, Mr Andriessen ex- 
pressed a hope for greater liberalisation by Aus- 
tralia. 

The Australian side noted that negotiations 
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in financial services were proceeding in the con- 
text of the Uruguay Round. 

It was agreed that the full potential of the 
trade relationship would only be realised ifit were 
based on a secure and genuinely liberal multilat- 
eral trading environment and a mutual commit- 
ment to more effective GATT [General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade] rules and disciplines. 

Bothsides acknowledged theimportant gains 
which had been made towards the achievement of 
the European single market by the end of 1992. 

They agreed that the satisfactory completion 
of the single market will enhance global trade 
liberalisation and that it could provide new op- 
portunities for growth in commercial and invest- 
ment relations between Australia and the com- 
munity. . 

There was discussion of the possibility for 
greater industrial cooperation between Australia 
and the Community. 

A number of areas of particular interest had 
already been identified, including the Very Fast 
Train. It was agreed that steps should be taken to 
explore the benefits of establishing a joint group to 
help realise the potential for industrial cooperation 
in these areas. In this context the Australian min- 
isters briefed the commission delegation on a 
number of activities, including the Government’s 
Business Advisory Group on Europe. Both sides 
looked forward to Australia’s participation in the 
echo’s Business Cooperation Network, known as 
BC-NET. 

On science and technology, both sides reaf- 
firmed their interest to develop mutually benefi- 
cial collaboration within a more structured 
framework and restated their hope that a formal 
framework agreement would be concluded soon. 

Both sides reviewed the energy sector. An 
agreement to institutionalise regular consultations 
between officials in this sector is being prepared. 
Both sides saw this as a positive development. The 
Australian side reiterated its interest in participa- 
tion in the proposed Energy Charter for Europe. 

Bothsides expressed satisfaction at the closer 
‘consultation now occurring on development as- 
‘sistance questions. 

On environmental questions, Senator Evans 
sand Mr Andriessen exchanged letters providing 
for close cooperation in areas where both sides 
erecognised that they shared significant interests, 
Kncluding, in particular, dialogue on: 

e potential areas of cooperation regarding 
ecologically sustainable development; 

e the impact of agriculture, energy and trans- 
port policies on the environment; and 

e cooperation in international negotiations and 


conferences on issues of global importance. 

In conclusion, Australian ministers arid Mr 
Andriessen said that their consultations had again 
been valuable and had indicated the considerable 
potential for developing an increasingly diverse 
and productive relationship between Australia 
and the community. They reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to a process of annual consultations and 
agreed to meet again at a mutually convenient 
time in Brussels in 1992. 


Letters on environment 


The letters that Senator Evans and Mr Andriessen 
exchanged list the following areas of common 
interest in environmental questions: 

° exchange of information on methods of ana- 
lysing and measuring certain air and water 
pollutants, and on the state of knowledge of 
their harmful effects, and also the harmful 
effects of noise; 


¢ monitoring the development of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency in Australia 
and the European Environmental Agency 
and the potential for establishing informa- 
tion-sharing arrangements and other forms 
of exchange between them; 


° exchange of information on the establish- 
ment of standards and quality objectives, in 
particular with regard to water, air and soil 
pollution, as well as on clean technologies; 


e exchange of information on procedures for 
testing the toxicity of certain pollutants; 


e exchange of information on pollution prob- 
lems posed by certain industries and meas- 
ures taken by the EC and Australia to rem- 
edy them; 


e  promotingexchangesoftechnicaland scien- 
tificinformation in support of environmental 
policies; 

° exchange of information and examination of 
potential areas of collaboration in the estab- 
lishment and operation of harmonious 
policies aimed at the advance of ecologically 
sustainable development, including the 
control of greenhouse gases, sea-level rises, 
biodiversity and forestry; 

e exchange of information and examination of 
the potential for collaboration on the envi- 
ronmental effects of production and use of 
energy resources and their control within 
the context of ecologically sustainable de- 
velopment; 

° exchange of information on the impact of 
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certain agricultural activities on the envi- 
ronment and on the development of reme- 
dial policies; 

exchange of information on urban develop- 
ment and transport policy in relation to 
ecologically sustainable development; 
exchange of information programs for pub- 
lic awareness and education and examina- 
tions of the prospects for collaboration in 
related areas such as environmental label- 
ling schemes; 

exchange of information and cooperation 
on international negotiations and confer- 
ences; 

° monitoring compliance with international 
agreements to which Australia and the Eu- 
ropean Communities may be party; and 
joint organisation of conferences and sym- 
posiums. 


Poland and Australia 
sign three treaties 





Statement on 6 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Relations between Australia and Poland will be 
further strengthened tomorrow with the signing 
of three treaties by the Polish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Professor Krzysztof Skubiszewski, and 
his Australian counterpart, Senator Gareth Evans. 

Professor Skubiszewski is visiting Austral- 
ian from 5 to 9 May as a guest of the. Australian 
Government, reciprocating the visit to Warsaw by 
Senator Evans in December 1989. 

He will hold talks with the Prime Minister, 
Mr Hawke, Senator Evans and other Members of 
Parliament. 

The three treaties to be signed are the Agree- 
ment on the Promotion and Protection of Invest- 
ments, the Agreement on the Avoidance of Dou- 
ble Taxation and the Consular Relations Agree- 
ment. 

Senator Evans said the treaties would con- 
tribute to Poland’s economic transformation. 

The role of the Western countries should be 
to devise ways to help Poland help itself. 

The investment-protection treaty will pro- 
vide investors with mutual guarantees of com- 
pensation in case of nationalisations and recourse 
to international arbitration. 

The double-tax treaty will prevent double 
taxation by allocating taxing rights on all forms of 
income flows between the two countries. 

The Consular Relations Agreement will alle- 


viate any problems arising from dual citizenship 
and provide for reciprocal treatment in matters of 
inheritance. 

Senator Evans said he hoped that the invest- 
ment and taxation agreements would stimulate 
the flow of Australian investment to Poland. 

He also placed particular importance on the 
Consular Relations Agreement because of the 
150 000 Australians of Polish ancestry. 

“People-to-people contracts are the building 
blocks of any relationship and the means by which 
the economic ties between Australia and Poland 
can grow,” he said. 

It would be personally gratifying to sign the 
treaties and see these initiatives, which he had 
discussed with Professor Skubiszewski in War- 
saw, come to fruition in such a relatively short 
time. 


Australian human-rights 
delegation to China 





Statement on 30 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the composi- 
tion of the Australian delegation to visit China in 
July to discuss human rights and related issues. 
The visit of such a delegation was agreed in dis- 
cussions between Senator Evans and his Chinese 
counterpart, Mr Qian Qichen, in Beijing on 24 
April. 

The members of the delegation are: 

Senator Chris Schacht (Australian Labor 
Party, South Australia), leader; chairman of the 
Parliamentary Joint Standing Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Defence and Trade (CFADT) since 
1990 and chairman ofits sub-committee on human 
rights; 

Mr David Connolly (Liberal Member for 
Bradfield), deputy leader; deputy chairman of the 
foreign-affairs sub-committee of the JCFADT; 

Senator Vicki Bourne (Australian Democrats, 
New South Wales); Australian Democrats spokes- 
person on foreign affairs; 

Professor Stephen Fitzgerald; director of the 
Asia-Australia Institute, University of New South 
Wales; Australia’s first Ambassador to China (1973- 
76); speaks fluent Mandarin; 

Professor Alice Er-Soon Tay; Challis Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence, University of Sydney; lead- 
ing authority on the Chinese legal system and 
human-rights law; speaks fluent Mandarin, Chao- 
Chou and Cantonese. 
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Mr Chris Sidoti; secretary of the Human 
Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission since 
1987; formerly national secretary of the Catholic 
Commission for Justice and Peace; 

Mr Jon Sheppard; director of the Human 
Rights Section of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade since 1988; member of the Aus- 
tralian delegation to Commission on Human Rights 
in Geneva for the past three years; formerly Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia; 

Dr Richard Rigby; counsellor in charge of the 
political section at the Australian Embassy in 
Beijing; speaks fluent Mandarin. 

The delegation will visit China from 14 to 26 
July, and is expected to go to Beijing, Chengdu, 
Lhasa (Tibet) and Shanghai. 

The Australia Embassy in Beijing is discuss- 
ing with the Chinese Government details of the 
visit, including the institutions and individuals 
that the delegation will meet. Full details of the 
program will be announced closer to the delega- 
tion’s departure. 

Senator Evans said that, while a number of 
questions still remained to be settled about the 
degree of access the delegation would have in 
sensitive areas, there was no reason at this stage to 
assume that the visit would be other than produc- 
tive in opening up a mature dialogue between 
Australia and China on human rights and related 
issues. 

“The delegation contains some of Austral- 
ia's most prominent Sinologists and human-rights 
experts, as well as experienced politicians and 
diplomats,” he said. “Its expertise — and capacity 
to distinguish the wood from the trees — speaks 
for itself.” 


Deportation of Palestinians 
from Occupied Territories 





Statement on 22 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today deplored Israel's deporta- 
tion of four Palestinians from the Occupied Terri- 
tories. 


He said the deportations, which took place 
on 19 May, were the second occasion this year that 
Israel had expelled Palestinian residents of the 
territories. The earlier deportations, on 8 January, 
represented a resumption of the practice after 
Israel had refrained from it for over a year. 


“Weare aware that Israel has faced a difficult 
security environment in recent months, but that is 
not a justification for deportations in breach of 
international law,” he said. 

“Such deportations represent a continuing 
violation of human rights in the Occupied Territo- 
ries in spite of international criticisms of such 
action, including in United Nations Security 
Council resolutions.” 

The practice was in contravention of Article 
49 of the Fourth Geneva Convention, which pro- 
hibits the deportation of civilians under military — 
occupation. 

Senator Evans also noted that deportations 
to Lebanon, without the consent of that Govern- 
ment, were an infringement of that country’s sov- 
ereignty. 

“Israel’s decision to proceed with the 
deportations can only exacerbate tensions and 
work against international moves under way to 
resolve the Palestinian question and the Arab- 
Israeli dispute,” he said. 

He also reiterated Australia’s opposition to 
Israel's establishment of settlements in the Occu- 
pied Territories. Israel had established three set- 
tlements in the West Bank in recent months. 

“It has been the long-standing position of the 
Australian Government that such settlements are 
contrary to international law and particularly the 
Fourth Geneva Convention,” he said. 

“They also represent an obstacle to peace. 
Australia fully supports US Secretary of State Bak- 
er's remarkable efforts to bridge the gaps which 
have divided the parties to the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute for more than 40 years. We call on all sides to 
show flexibility in relation to Secretary Baker’s 
mediation.” 


Iraq: loss and 
damage claims 





Statement on 23 May by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australian citizens and companies whose prop- 
erty has been lost, damaged or destroyed, or who 
have suffered personal injury, as a consequence of 
the illegal invasion and occupation of Kuwait by 
Iraq have been invited to notify their losses to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

The department, in accordance with the 
United Nations Security Council Resolutions 674 
and 687, has begun to collect information relating 
to claims. This information will be available for 
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submission to the United Nations. 

Resolution 674, of 29 October 1990, recog- 
nised that Iraq was liable for loss, damage orinjury 
arising from its illegal occupation of Kuwait and 
invited States to collect relevant information re- 
garding claims. In Resolution 687, of 3 April 1991, 
the Security Council reaffirmed Iraq's liability and 
decided to create a compensation fund and to 
establish a commission to administer it. The Secre- 
tary-General was directed to develop and present 
recommendations for the fund and the commis- 
sion. 

On 2 May the Secretary-General presented 
his report to the Security Council. The report 
contains proposals relating to the creation of the 
_ compensation fund and recommends that the ad- 
ministrative commission comprise the 15 mem- 
bers of the Security Council. The report suggests 
possible procedures that might be followed but 
leaves most decisions to the commission. The 
commission has yet to meet and so detailed pro- 
cedures for lodgment of claims, their processing 
and ultimate settlement have not been established. 

Nevertheless, the department believes that 
the process of compiling claims should be begun 
now. Further delays, particularly for individual 
claimants, may mean increased difficulties in es- 
tablishing proof of claims. Should the United Na- 
tions subsequently require information not held 
by the department, the department would seek 
that information from individual claimants. 

Neither the Australian Government nor the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade is liable 
for claims arising from Iraq’s illegal invasion of 
Kuwait. The notification of claims to the depart- 
ment does not constitute the submission of a claim 
against Iraq. Nevertheless, the department will 
take full account of further United Nations consid- 
eration of these compensation issues and will, if 
appropriate, collate, assess and submit Australian 
claims to the United Nations. 


Strategy for trade in 
Middle East 


Statement on 29 May by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett. 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today announced the latest 
initiatives in the Government’s strategy for post- 
Gulf War trade in the Middle East. 

He launched a new information booklet for 
businesses, Middle East: Trade and Economic Over- 


view, produced by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

Healso announced that he would be leading 
an economic mission to several Middle East Coun- 
tries later this year to further promote Australia’ S 
trading interests in the region. 

He said the booklet was an information 
source for Australian firms with a commercial 
interest in the Middle East. 

“It reviews economic conditions in the re- 
gion before and after the Gulf War, as well as the 
outlook for regional economies and their bilateral 
trading relationships with Australia,” he said. 

“The booklet also identifies opportunities 
for Australian firms in the Middle East region in 
general and in 10 individual regional economies 
specifically.” 

Australian companies had reported the re- 
sumption of their traditional trade to the Middle 
East ina number of products, such as grains, meat, 
dairy products and processed food. 

“But there is also significant potential for 
Australian business to expand and diversify trade 
into higher-value-added manufactured products 
and services in a number of Middle East econo- 
mies, such as Iran, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and the 
United Arab Emirates,” he said. 

“Our strategy is targeted to this objective 
and to the pursuit of opportunities for Australian 
companies in the reconstruction of Kuwait.” 

Some contracts had already been let to Aus- 
tralian firms, and a number of other Australian 
proposals were now being evaluated by various 
Kuwaiti agencies, including telecommunications, 
port reconstruction, palace renovation, museum 
repair, medical services, education, machinery hire, 
hotel refurbishment and catering services. 

The booklet is available from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade (Trade Strategy 
Branch, telephone (06) 261 3061) and the Austral- 
ian Government Publishing Service. 


Journalist joins Australia 
Indonesia Institute 





Statement on 20 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today the appoint- 
ment of the distinguished Western Australian 
journalist Mr Daniel O’Sullivan to the board of the 
Australia-Indonesia Institute. 

Mr O'Sullivan, who was editor-in-chief of 
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The West Australian from 1975 to 1987 and a 
director of WA Newspapers Limited from 1982 to 
1987, has been instrumental in developing coop- 
erative links between the Australian and Indone- 
sian news media. 

He has been a member for 10 years of the 
Overseas Relations Committee of the Western 
Australian Government and a member of the sub- 
committee which planned and developed the sis- 
ter-State relationship between Western Australia 
and East Java. Journalist exchanges have been 
initiated under this relationship. 

Senator Evans said he welcomed the exper- 
tise and experience Mr O’Sullivan would bring to 
the AIL, which had been established in May 1989 to 
develop further people-to-people contact between 
Australia and Indonesia. 

“As it moves towards the third year of its 
operation, the AII has developed successfully an 
important role in promoting greater understand- 
ing between the peoples of Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia,” Senator Evans said. 

He was encouraged by the growing number 
of Australian and Indonesian journalists who were 
visiting each other’s countries and the inevitable 
outcome of more informed coverage of each coun- 
try in the other’s news media. 

He noted the support the AH had given 
during the past year to a number of activities 
involving the media. This included coverage of 
the Federal election by journalists from two lead- 
ing Indonesian publications and the coverage by 
an Indonesian journalist of the visit to Australia by 
the Indonesian Minister for Education and Cul- 
ture. 

Trainers from Australia had conducted tech- 
nical workshops for Indonesian film, television 
and radio personnel, and cooperation between the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation and the In- 
donesian national television network TVRI had 
resulted in the recording of a concert by the Tas- 
manian Symphony Orchestra during its visit to 
Jakarta. 


Indonesian and Australian 
Olympic officials to meet 





Statement on 22 May from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The president of the Indonesian Olympic Sports 
Committee, Mr Kahpi Suriadiredja, will meet offi- 
cials from the Sydney Olympic Games bid and the 
Australian Olympic Committee in Sydney on Fri- 
day, 24 May. 


Mr Kahpi, accompanied by the secretary- 
general of the Indonesian Athletics Federation 
and a member of the Indonesian Olympic Com- 
mittee, Mr Chaidir, is on a four-day visit to Aus- 
tralia. 

On Thursday he will meet the executive 
director of the Australian Institute of Sport, Mr Jim 
Ferguson, and the director, Rob de Castella, as 
well as the heads of the various departments of the 
AIS, including those in the sports-medicine, psy- 
chology and biomechanics areas. 

In Sydney Mr Kahpiis scheduled for talks on 
Friday with the president of the Australian Olym- 
pic Committee, Mr John Coates, and Mr Rod ` 
McGeogh, the executive officer for the Sydney 
Olympic Games bid as wellas other AOC officials. 

The visit of the Indonesian officials has been 
sponsored by the Australia-Indonesia Institute in 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Indonesia’s interest in Australia in sporting 
areas follows from regular annual visits by Aus- 
tralian track and field coaches to Indonesia to 
conduct workshops, not only in Jakarta, but in the 
provinces. 

Other contacts exist in soccer, since the Aus- 
tralian team’s recent visit to compete in an inter- 
national competition in Medan, Sumatra. 


Bangladesh cyclone 


Statement on 1 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, on behalf of the Australian 
people, today expressed his profound regret and 
sorrow at the damage, suffering and loss of human 
life and property caused by the recent cyclone in 
Bangladesh. 

Senator Evans said that, while there was still 
difficulty in obtaining a clear picture of the dam- 
age, it was undoubtedly a major disaster. 

The Australian Government would look 
sympathetically at ways it might help the people 
and Government of Bangladesh in their task of 
recovery. 


$250 000 emergency aid 


Statement on May 1 by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia would provide $250 000 in emergency 
assistance for victims of the recent cyclone in 
Bangladesh, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
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Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced today. 

The cyclone is reported to be the worst in 
Bangladesh’s 20-year history. Despite the effec- 
tive use of the country’s early-warning system, 
enabling many people to move to high ground, it 
is clear that there has been massive loss of life and 
damage to property. 

The cyclone hit Bangladesh’s south-eastern 
coast, near Chittagong, an area witha population 
of about seven million. 

The Prime Minister of Bangladesh has ap- 
pealed for international assistance, saying that the 
level of damage is so great that the country cannot 
face it alone. 

Aid officials are investigating the most ap- 
propriate channels for the Australian assistance, 
with the needs of displaced people for shelter, 
food and medicines likely to take priority. 

Australia has also provided 50 000 tonnes of 
wheat to Bangladesh over the past month, as part 
of the bilateral development-assistance program. 

Australian emergency and bilateral assist- 
ance to Bangladesh forms part of the aid program 
administered by the Australian International De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Extra aid for Bangladesh 


Statement on 6 May by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Cabinet today approved special funds to provide 
further emergency assistance of S2 million for 
victims of the Bangladesh cyclone disaster. 

The extra funds were agreed after a special 
report to Cabinet by the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, on the 
crisis in Bangladesh. 

Senator Evans said that since Australia had 
decided its initial contribution of $250 000 it had 
become apparent that the scale of the disaster was 
far greater than had been originally estimated. 

“Last week’s initial estimates of the damage 
caused by the cyclone fell far short of the current 
reports of at least 125 000 dead and 10 million 
homeless,” he said. 

“Our announced contribution last week of 
$250 000 effectively exhausted the last of the emer- 
gency-relief funds budgeted for this financial year, 
and it was necessary for me to seek Cabinet 
agreement for Australia to provide further fund- 
ing to meet the current crisis before making any 
new commitment.” 

The Government had considered sending 
supplies and equipment, but had decided that a 
cash contribution to United Nations and other 


relief agencies operating on the ground was a 
more efficient and cost-effective means of helping. 

Australia’s cash assistance to Bangladesh is 
in addition to the provision of $8.1 million in food 
aid as part of its regular assistance to Bangladesh. 

Senator Evans said one shipment of 33 000 
tonnes of wheat had arrived in Chittagong on 2 
May and a second shipment of 17 000 tonnes was 
due on 14 May. 

“Although these shipments left Australia 
before the cyclone struck, it is most fortunate that 
their arrival has coincided with this time of great- 
est need for Bangladesh,” he said. 


Additional $5m famine aid for Africa 


Statement on 15 May by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


Australia would provide $5 million additional 
emergency assistance for victims of the escalating 
famine in the Horn of Africa, the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, announced today. 

He said the extra assistance would be di- 
vided between Sudan and Ethiopia, and would be 
channelled through Australian non-government 
organisations and the World Food Program. 

“This will bring Australia’s total assistance 
to the Horn of Africa during this financial year to 
$15 million,” he said. 

“In recognition of the enormity of the famine 
tragedy, the Government has supplemented 
AIDAB’s funds for emergencies and refugees be- 
cause the budget allocation for the entire financial 
year was already virtually exhausted.” 

This had been a difficult year for all organi- 
sations providing overseas aid because of an un- 
precedented number of disasters and emergen- 
cies. 

Australia had already allocated some $60 
million for emergencies and refugees in this finan- 
cial year, including the Gulf crisis ($7.5 million), 
the Bangladesh cyclone ($2.25 million), Mozam- 
bique ($7.3 million), Cambodia ($4 million) and 
the Iranian earthquake ($1 million). 

The additional emergency assistance to the 
Horn of Africa would comprise: 

For Sudan: 

e 3700 tonnes of Australian wheat to be dis- 
tributed through the WEP. 

For Ethiopia: 

e  $1.5million to the Food Aid Working Group, 

a consortium of Australian NGOs, to buy 

and transport Australian wheat and wheat 

flour to Eritrea and Tigray; 
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e $500 000 to the WFP to cover fuel costs for 
food distribution in the Ogaden; and 


supplies for displaced people. 

Australian emergency assistance for Sudan 
and Ethiopia forms part of the Australian devel- 
opment-assistance program administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Nepal election 


Statement on 6 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Two Australian Members of Parliament would 
join an international team to observe the first 
multi-party election held in Nepal in 30 years, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Senator Stephen Loosley (New South Wales) 
and Mr Michael Lee (Dobell, New South Wales) 
will be in a 70-member international team observ- 
ing all 75 districts where voting will take place on 
12 May. 

senator Evans said the elections represented 
the consolidation of a liberal democratic process 
which had been building up in Nepal overthe past 
16 months. Since the establishment of a mission in 
Kathmandu in 1984, Australia had closely fol- 
lowed the economic and social development of 
Nepal and, most recently, the transition to a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a commitment to 
democratic values and fundamental human rights. 

The Australian observers, whose involve- 
ment is being funded by the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, have been allocated the 
districts of Kavre Palanchowkand Sindupalchowk. 

The observers will also visit the Nepal/ Aus- 
tralia Forestry Project, which stretches across these 
two districts. The project is funded by the Austral- 
ian aid program. 


French nuclear testing 


Statement on 8 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today reiterated the Australian 
Government’s continuing strong’ opposition to 
the French nuclear-test program in French Poly- 
nesia. 

The Australian Seismological Centre today 


$500 000 to Austcare for emergency medical | 


advised that an underground nuclear explosion 
had taken place at Mururoa Atoll in French Poly- 
nesia at 1700 hours Universal Time on 7 May (am 
on 8 May AEST). The yield of the explosion was 
assessed as being within the range 0-10 kilotonnes 
of TNT. 

The explosion was the first French nuclear 
test in 1991. Six similar tests were detected in 1990: 
on3 June, 8 June, 26 June, 5 July, 15 November and 
22 November. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply disappoint- 
ing that the French nuclear-test program contin- 
ued in 1991 in the face of the strong and wide- 
spread opposition of the States in the region. 


Statement on 20 May by Senator Evans 


Senator Evans protested again today against the 
French nuclear-test program, when the Australian 
Seismological Centreadvised thatan underground 
nuclear explosion had taken place at Mururoa 
Atoll in French Polynesia at 1715 hours Universal 
Time on 18 May (0315 hours on 19 May AEST). The 
yield of this one was assessed as 10-40 kilotonnes 
of TNT. 

It was the second French nuclear test this 
year. zi 
Senator Evans again said it was deeply dis- 
appointing that the French nuclear-test program 
continued. 


Statement on 30 May by Senator Evans 


Senator Evans protested again today, when the 
Australian Seismological Centre advised that the 
third French underground nuclear explosion this 
year had taken place at Fangataufa in French 
Polynesia at 1900 hours Universal Time on 19 May 
(0500 hours on 30 May AEST). The yield was 
assessed as 20-80 kilotonnes of TNT. 

Senator Evans again said it was deeply dis- 
appointing. 


Death of Mr August 
Marpaung 


Statement on 17 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
Government and people of Australia were sad- 
dened to learn of the death yesterday of Mr Au- 
gust Marpaung, who was Indonesian Ambassa- 
dor to Australia from 1984 to 1987. 
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Senator Evans said Mr Marpaung had been 
a very effective and successful envoy of Indonesia. 
His professionalism and skill at handling the me- 
dia had gone a great way to developing a closer 
understanding between the two countries at a 
time when relations were not always easy. Mr 
Marpaung was always available to the press. Is- 
sues he had dealt with during his term of office in 
Australia included East Timor and Irian Jaya bor- 
der-crossers. 

Thanks to Mr Marpaung, Australians had 
gained a much greater understanding of the Indo- 
nesian point of view. 

Mr Marpaung’scontribution had donea great 
deal to lay the basis for the substantial growth in 
the relationship in recent years, reflected most 
recently in the entering into force of the Timor Gap 
Zone of Cooperation Treaty and the successful 
further round of bilateral Senior Officials Talks 
held in Canberra last week. 

Senator Evans said the people of Australia 
extended their deepest sympathies to Mrs 
Marpaung and family. 


Australia to launch major 
promotion overseas 


Statement on 19 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





A long-term campaign to counter “soft spots” in 
Australia’s image overseas was announced today 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans. 

The campaign will promote Australian com- 
mercial and industrial potential, scientific and 
technological achievements and cultural and 
tourist opportunities. 

Senator Evans said the Republic of Korea 
would be the first country targeted, with a major 
promotion planned for late next year. Other target 
countries would include Japan, Malaysia or Thai- 
land, Indonesia and Germany. 

The campaign is being coordinated by the 
Australia Abroad Council, formed last year to 
promote Australian interests overseas. 

Senator Evans said research in the region 
had identified key perceptions about Australia 
and identified “soft spots” and areas where posi- 
tive perceptions could be strengthened. 

The Koreans had responded enthusiastically, 
recognising the need for a concerted effort to lift 
the awareness of Australia in Korea. “The buoyant 
Korean economy has increasing importance to 
Australia and taking full advantage of it will re- 


quire enormous and ongoing effort from the pub- 
lic and private sectors,” he said. 

The council was advertising for a dadn 
tor to run the promotion in the Republic of Korea. 
“The coordinator appointed will work in close 
consultation with the secretariat and council 
members and will be expected to identify a number 
of major events to be used as the centrepiece of the 
promotional program,” he said. 

The Australia Abroad Council was estab- 
lished in June 1990 to project more effectively 
Australia’s image overseas. It comprises 30 promi- 
nent Australians drawn from the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 


UN report on human 
development welcomed 


Statement on 22 May by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


Enormous potential exists for human develop- 
ment throughout the world, according to the au- 
thors of a major international report prepared by 
the United Nations Development Program. 

Welcoming the publication of the Human 
Development Report on 22 May, the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, said the report madea major contribution 
to the international debate on development issues, 
challenging governments around the world to 
tackle economic and social reform. 

“The report clearly states thatthe potential is 
enormous for restructuring national budgets and 
international aid in. favour of human develop- 
ment,” he said. “At times controversial, itis highly 
critical of some governments’ expenditure poli- 
cies, and describes what most governments could 
do to help their poor more effectively.” 

The report goes well beyond conventional 
economic analysis in order to define the goals and 
the limits of development. The use of annual per- 
capita income as the generally accepted measure: 
of levels of development, or living standards, is» 
regarded by UNDP as inadequate. 

The report merges income with life expect- 
ancy and literacy to give a broader and more: 
accurate picture of living standards in different 
countries. It also highlights disparities in living, 
standards of men and women, confirming that sex 
discrimination is a worldwide problem, particu- 
larly in countries where resources are scarce. In- 
come distribution, showing the gap between richs 
and poor, and indices of progress between 1970 
and 1985, are also taken into account. 
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One of the main themes of the report is the 
close link between human development and hu- 
man freedom - defined in all its forms. The authors 
state that “the goal of human development is to 
increase people’s choices, but for people to exer- 
cise their choices they must enjoy freedom”. 

Dr Blewett commended the report to the 
Australian community, saying that, while it was 
likely to provoke controversy, it made a bold 
contribution to the international debate on the 
restructuring of national budgets and aid pro- 
grams. 

“The Australian Government welcomes the 
Human Development Report, and endorses 
UNDP’s undertaking to support developing 
countries’ attempts to translate their human-de- 
velopment priorities into programs of action,” he 
said. 


Killing of Australian 
nun in Peru condemned 





Statement on 23 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today condemned in the strong- 
rest terms the brutal killing in Peru ofan Australian 
nun. 

He said his department had been informed 
loy the Canadian Embassy in Lima and from other 
sources that Sister Irene Therese McCormack, 52, 
of the Order of St Joseph, had been murdered by 
Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso) guerrillas on 21 
“May. 

Sister Irene had been living and working in 
the town of Huasahuasi, 170 km north-east of 
Lima. She had been executed by shooting in the 

sack of the neck in the town square, along with a 
zroup of townspeople, apparently after a “trial” 
oy the terrorists. Senator Evans said this callous 
ict was even more appalling as it was directed 
igainst a woman working for the wellbeing of the 
?eruvian people. 

The Australian Government hoped the Gov- 
rnment of Peru would be able to rapidly bring to 
ustice those responsible for this atrocity. 

Australia has no Embassy in Peru, but the 
Australian Ambassador to Peru, Mr Warwick 
>earson (who is resident in Brasilia), is in Peru on 
«an official visit. He is making inquiries about the 

«<illing and will provide any necessary consular 
issistance. 


Democracy frustrated 
in Burma 


Statement on 26 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, has expressed profound disap- 
pointment that the hopes and aspirations of the 
Burmese people for the early establishment of a 
democratic State in Burma are being frustrated. 

Speaking on the day before the first anniver- 
sary of the election on 27 May, Senator Evans 
noted that there was still no concrete evidence that 
Burma’s State Law and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC) was prepared to honour its commitment 
to the establishment of a democratic State. In fact, 
all indicators pointed in a contrary direction. Po- 
litical leaders had been imprisoned or forced into 
exile, routine post-electoral procedures had still 
not been completed and political parties were 
being subjected to continuous harassment and 
intimidation. 

Senator Evans denied recent suggestions by 
the Burmese armed forces that only they had the 
ability and commitment to govern the country and 
said they had no mandate to do so. He said the 
armed forces in Burma had usurped the will of the 
Burmese people. : 

He appealed to Senior General Saw Maung 
and other members of the SLORC to respect their 
own explicit undertakings and to work together 
with the democratic forces in Burma towards re- 
solving the serious impediments which were be- 
ing placed in the way of the democratic process 
and the establishment of a civilian government. 

He also called on the international commu- 
nity to maintain its focus on the regrettable situa- 
tion in Burma. He assured the Burmese people, 
both within Burma and outside, that Australia 
would not abandon them. It would continue to 
work to ensure that the wishes of the people 
expressed so decisively only 12 months ago were 
respected. 


Amnesty 30 years old 


Statement on 28 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today congratulated Amnesty 
International on its 30th anniversary. 

Senator Evans said that Amnesty Interna- 
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tional, which was founded on 28 May 1961, had 
been an influential force in the defence of human 
rights throughout the world. The Australian Gov- 
ernment strongly supported its work and held its 
achievements in the highest regard. 

Since 1961 Amnesty had played an impor- 
tant role in the international protection of human 
rights in seeking the release of prisoners of con- 
science; agitating for fair and prompt trials for all 
political prisoners; and opposing the death penalty, 
torture and other forms of cruel punishment. 

The Australian Government shared Amnesty 
International’s goals for the defence of universal 
human rights. In particular Australia opposed the 
death penalty in all cases, on the grounds that it 
was a Violation of the fundamental human right, 
the right to life. 

The Australian Government cooperates 
closely with the Amnesty International Parlia- 
mentary Group, which has a membership of 148 
senators and Members of Parliament, drawn from 
all political parties. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade takes up matters passed on by 
the group and regularly makes representations to 
foreign governments over allegations of human- 
rights abuse. 

In 1990 the Australian Government raised 
460 cases involving individuals or groups in 82 
countries. Over 80 per cent of cases raised were 
taken up on the basis of information provided by 
Amnesty International, through the parliamen- 
tary group. 

Senator Evans said the Australian Govern- 
ment remained committed to the principle that 
internationally accepted standards of humanrights 
should be universally observed. It would continue 
to cooperate with Amnesty International in the 
pursuance of common goals. 


Senator Evans’s visit to 
Europe and South Africa 





Statement on 30 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today that he would 
visit Luxembourg, France and South Africa from 2 
to 13 June. 

The visit to Luxembourg, on 2 and 3 June, 


would focus on the Luxembourg Government’s 
role as current President of the European Commu- 
nities. 

It will be Senator Evans’s third such meeting 
with a current EC Presidency (which rotates six- 
monthly) and willcontinuean arrangementagreed 
between Australia and the EC last year for more 
systematic and higher-level exchanges on foreign- 
policy issues. Senator Evans will also call on the 
President of the European Court of Justice. 

In Paris he will lead the Australian delega- 
tion to the annual Ministerial Council Meeting of 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

The meeting, on 4.and 5 June, will present an 
important opportunity for Australia to press its 
OECD partners to make the political decisions 
needed, particularly on agriculture, to get the 
Uruguay Round back on track after the recent 
agreement by the US Congress to extend its au- 
thority for the US to fast-track negotiations. 

The meeting will all also be important in 
focusing attention on the urgency of successfully 
concluding the round at the Group of Seven Heads 
of State economic meeting in London in July. 

The meeting will also consider the current 
state of the world economy and the development 
of the OECD’s relations with non-member coun- 
tries. 

After the OECD meeting it is planned that 
Senator Evans will visit South Africa from 6 to 13 
June, and meet leaders and officials from all major 
parties involved in negotiations towards a non- 
racial, democratic South Africa, including the Af- 
rican National Congress, the South African Gov- 
ernment, business groups and trade unions. 

The visit - the first by an Australian Foreign 


Minister since Dr Evatt in 1948 - will provide an 


opportunity to gain a first-hand assessment of the 
reform process, to make clear Australia’s policy on 
relevant issues, and to hear the views of all major 
parties involved in negotiations in advance of the 
next meeting of the Commonwealth Committee of 
Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa (CFMSA), 
expected to take place in early July, and the later 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM). 

Further details of Senator Evans's South Af- 
rican itinerary — which is expected to include 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth and surrounding areas — will be an- 
nounced closer to the visit dates. 

Senator Evans is scheduled to leave Aus- 
tralia on 1 June and to return on 14 June. 
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Travel advice 


Yugoslavia 


Statement on 9 May by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade 
The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to the continuing unsettled cir- 
cumstances prevailing in Yugoslavia, Australian 
citizens should consider deferring non-essential 
travel to that country for the time being. 
Australians who decided to visit Yugoslavia 
are encouraged to register their presence and on- 
ward movement with the Australian Embassy at 
13 Cika Ljubina, 11000 Belgrade (telephone 
011 624655). 


India 


Statement on 23 May by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to the unsettled circumstances in 
India Australian travellers to India should take 
sensible precautions and keep themselves in- 
formed of developments. 

The existing travel advice to Australian trav- 
ellers that due to continuing disturbances and 
tensions in the State of Jammu and Kashmir they 
should consider deferring travel to this region of 
India remains in force. 


Ethiopia 


Statement on 24 May by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to deteriorating security in Ethio- 
pia travel to that country is not advisable and 
Australian citizens in Ethiopia should leave with- 
out delay. 


Consular travel advice 


‘Statement on 15 May by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
completed its periodic review ofall consular travel 
«advices issued up to 15 May. Advices for the 

following countries remain in force: 
Colombia (issued 26 April 1990) 
‘Ethiopia (25 March 1991) 

India (Kashmir, 11 January 1990) 


Iraq (11 March 1991) 
Kuwait (11 March 1991) 
Lebanon (4 February 1987) 
Pakistan (19 April 1991) 
Papua New Guinea (20 March 1991) 
Peru (2 March 1990) 
Philippines (26 April 1990) 
Rwanda (10 October 1990) 
Sri Lanka (21 June 1990) 
Sudan (25 January 1991) 
Yugoslavia (9 May 1991) 

Australians intending to travel to these 
countries can obtain information from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra, 
telephone (06) 261 3305, and from the depart- 
ment’s regional offices in State capitals. 


Diplomatic appointment: 
Venezuela 


Statement on 3 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr Dominique De Stoop as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Venezuela. Dr De Stoop succeeds 
Mr Anthony Dingle, who has been Ambassador 
since 1987. ? 


senator Evans said there was considerable 
scope for the development of Australia’s bilateral 
relationship with Venezuela, especially in the area 
of trade and investment. Venezuela is rich in min- 
eral resources and is a major oil producer of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

Australia and Venezuela share interests ina 
range of international issues such as the early 
conclusion of a Chemical Weapons Convention. 


Senator Evans said that in addition to Ven- 
ezuela Dr De Stoop would be accredited to Colom- 
bia, Panama and Ecuador. 

Australia has special links with Colombia 
through membership of the Cairns Group of ag- 
ricultural fair traders. 

Dr De Stoop, aged 50, joined the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in 1975 and has served in Lon- 
don and as a member of the Australian delegation 
to the United Nations General Assembly. He has 
also been a part-time law lecturer at the Australian 
National University. Most recently, Dr De Stoop 
has been Assistant Secretary in charge of the Inter- 
national and General Legal Branch in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

He will take up his appointment in July. 
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France 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 30 May 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Kim Jones as Australia’s Ambassador 
in France. Mr Jones succeeds Mr Edward Pocock, 
who has been Ambassador since 1987. 

He will be concurrently accredited to 
Morocco. 

Senator Evans said Australia enjoyed warm 
relations with France and both countries wished 
to see the relationship develop in rangeand depth. 
He had welcomed the confirmation of both coun- 
tries’ commitment to this objective, particularly in 
regard to the development of trade and invest- 
ment, at his meeting with former Prime Minister 
Rocard in January. 


There were good prospects for expanding 
and diversifying bilateral economic links. Official 
trade talks covering a broad agenda had been held 
in March 1991 and later this year Australia hoped 
to reciprocate the 1990 visit by a high-powered 
French investment mission to Australia. 


Senator Evans noted the considerable coop- 
eration and collaboration between Australia and 
France in science and technology, industrial re- 
search and the environment, particularly our joint 
initiative on comprehensive protection of Antarc- 
tica. 


The two countries also shared an interest in 
a range of international issues, including the peace 
settlement processes in Cambodia and the Middle 
East and developments in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Mr Jones, 52, joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1962 and has served in Vietnam 
and Japan (several times), and was deputy head of 
mission in France from 1977 to 1980. He was 
seconded to the Department of Prime Minister 
and Cabinet as Acting Deputy Secretary in 1987 
and 1988. Most recently he has been First Assistant 
Secretary in the Disarmament, Security and Nu- 
clear Division in the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade. He will take up his position in 
September. 


Consul-General — Chicago 

Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 30 May 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Kevin Gates as Australia’s Consul- 
General in Chicago. Mr Gates succeeds Mr Jeremy 


Hearder, who was Consul-General from mid-1988 
till early 1991. 

Senator Evans said Australia’s six Consu- 
lates-General in the United States (the others arein 
Honolulu, Houston, Los Angeles, New York and 
San Francisco) worked closely with the Embassy 
in Washington, DC, in the pursuit of Australia’s 
substantial and wide-ranging interests in the US. 

Chicago is the economic capital of the pros= 
perous mid-west region and plays an important 
part in world commodity trading. 

The Consulate-General in Chicago was 


. opened in 1971 and is responsible or a consular 


district covering 13 States, including major indus- 
trial and farm States suchas Indiana, Ohio, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Major functions of the Consulates-General 
include the promotion of trade and investment in 
Australia and the dissemination of information on 
Australian attitudes and policies to foster a deeper 
understanding of Australia throughout their dis- 
tricts. 

Mr Gates, 57, joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1955 and has served in Cambo- 
dia, Brazil, Burma, Ireland and Mexico. He has. 
also served as Counsellor and Deputy Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations in Geneva, 
as Australia’s Ambassador to Mexico and most 
recently as Australia’s Ambassador to Greece. He 
will take up his position in June. 


Ambassador — the EC and Belgium 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 30 May 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr David Sadleir AO as Australia’s Am- 
bassador to the EC and Belgium. Mr Sadleir will be 
concurrently accredited to Luxembourg. 

Senator Evans highlighted the importance oi 
Australia’s relationship with the European Com: 
munity. 

Despite long-standing difficulties over agri- 
culture, Australia had developed a positive rela- 
tionship with the EC, focused on bilateral coopera: 
tion. Australia had collaborated with the EC on <é 
range of issues, including the environment, en: 
ergy, science and technology, development assist 
ance and business cooperation. 

Senator Evans said Australia also enjoyec 
warm relations with Belgium which had simila: 
views on many international issues, such as th» 
environment and human rights, and a dispositio! 
to cooperate in international organisations. Bel 
gium has also proved a fruitful dialogue partne. 
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on development in the European Community, 
particularly on progress towards the Single Mar- 
ket. 

Senator Evans said that trade and invest- 
ment between Australia and Belgium has increased 
steadily in recent years and there were good pros- 
pects for further development of our economic 
relationship. Australia was examining ways of 
developing business interests throughout Europe 
and also the feasibility of using the European 

‘Community’s Business Collaboration Network 
(BC-Net) for establishing Australian-European 
"business links. l 

Senator Evans said he hoped to visit Luxem- 
tbourg in June, during its Presidency of the Euro- 
ypean Community, and to hold discussions with 
Foreign Minister Jacques Poos on a broad agenda 
of issues of mutual interest, particularly develop- 
ements in Europe. 

Mr Sadleir, aged 55, joined the then Depart- 

ment of External Affairs in 1958 and has served in 
the Philippines, the USSR, the USA and Japan. He 
has also served as Australia’s Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative at the United Nations 
and other international organisations in Geneva 
ind as Deputy Secretary of the Department of 
foreign Affairs and Trade. Most recently, Mr 
sadleir’s most recent appointment has been as 
Australia’s Ambassador to the People’s Republic 
£ China. 

Mr Sadleir succeeds Mr Peter Curtis who has 
een Ambassador since 1987. He will take up his 
appointment in October. 


Australian-Indonesian 
‘alks in Canberra 


reading Australian and Indonesian government 
officials held two days of talks in Canberra on 6 
und 7 May. The discussions were led by the 
‘ecretary of the Australian Department of Foreign 
affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, and Mr 
‘Viryono Sastrohandoyo, Director-General for 
-olitical Affairs of the Indonesian Department of 
roreign Affairs. The annual talks resumed in 
karta last year after a break of 12 years 





*€ 





The resumption of these officials’ talks is an 
nportant strand in the fabric of the improvement 
nd development of relations between our coun- 
ies,” Mr Woolcott said. The discussions pro- 
ided an opportunity for both sides to review all 
spects of relations and to exchange views on 
revelopments in the region. 


They covered important elements of grow- 
ing economic, trade and investment ties, recent 
global and regional political developments, pro- 
posals for enhanced economic cooperation in the 
Asia-Pacific region, developments in the search 
for peace in Cambodia and future links between 
Indo-China and other countriesin South-East Asia. 
The officials also looked at growing cultural and 
education ties and exchanged views on environ- 
mental and human-rights issues. 

Ata joint press conference after the talks Mr 
Woolcott and Mr Wiryono confirmed that useful 
and constructive talks had been held over the 
breadth of the bilateral relationship and on impor- 
tant regional matters. They said the relationship 
was developing well and there was now an em- 
phasis on encouraging more two-way trade and 
investment. This would help to put more stability 
into ties. 

Mr Woolcott said the talks on fisheries were 
being held effectively and that Australia accepted 
Indonesia was sincerely attempting to help over- 
come the problem of illegal Indonesian fishing in 
Australian waters. Both men said Australia and 
Indonesia shared a favourable outlook on eco- 
nomic and political developments in the Asia- 
Pacific region, including APEC. 

In response to a question on Portugal’s Inter- 
national Court challenge to Australia’s signing of 
the Timor Gap Agreement, both said Australia 
had a very strong case. They said both countries 
were pleased with their growing cultural, scien- 
tific and technical ties and Mr Wiryono said Indo- 
nesia was working on a counterpart organisation 
to the Australia-Indonesia Institute to help boost 
people-to-people contact. 


Australia reaffirms its 
support for Hong Kong 





The Governor of Hong Kong, Sir David Wilson, 
visited Australia from 9 to 15 May — the first 
visit to Australia by an incumbent of that office 


During a tour taking in Canberra, Sydney and 
Melbourne Sir David met the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, senior Government ministers, busi- 
ness leaders and representatives of Australia’s 
Chinese community. The visit underlined the 
healthy state of bilateral relations. 

The Australian Government emphasised 
Australia’s continuing support and interest in 
Hong Kong with discussions covering possible 
participation in the Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
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eration (APEC) process, the problem of the grow- 
ing number of Vietnamese boat people in Hong 
Kong and important talks on enhancing trade 
links. 

Australian business leaders told Sir David 
they were enthusiastic about trade with Hong 
Kong, but were concerned at the colony’s inflation 
rate and the impact on business confidence of the 
stalemate on construction of a new airport. 

Australia has major economic, trade and 
cultural interests in Hong Kong and therefore a 
strong interest in the territory’s smooth transition 
to Chinese sovereignty in 1997. The world’s 11th- 
largest trading entity and Australia’s ninth-most- 
important export market, Hong Kong hasinvested 
about $6.7 billion in Australia, making it Austral- 
ia’s sixth-largest source of foreign investment. 

Australia has more invested in Hong Kong 
($2.5 billion) than in China, Indonesia, Korea, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Taiwan and Thailand com- 
bined. More than 250 Australian companies oper- 
ate there. 

Hong Kong is increasingly important to 
Australia as a market for education exports, with 
5120 fee-paying students in Australia in 1989-90, 
and as a source of tourists (27 000 in 1989-90). 

Hong Kong is Australia’s largest source of 
business migrants and third-largest source of all 
migrants. About 12 500 Australians live in Hong 
Kong. 

Australia has consistently supported the 
transition arrangements agreed to by China and 
Britain and has taken active steps to promote 
Hong Kong’s international economic autonomy 
as provided for in the 1984 Sino-British Joint Dec- 
laration on the Question of Hong Kong. 

Australia also has taken the lead in support- 
ing Hong Kong’s successful application to join the 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Committee and its 
continuing efforts to take part in the APEC proc- 
ess. 

Australia has helped to ease Hong Kong’s 
refugee problem by resettling more Vietnamese 
refugees per capita than any other country. Viet- 
namese boat people who have arrived in Hong 
. Kongsince 16June 1988 arescreened by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) to determine whether they are genuine 
refugees. In addition to those it has already reset- 
tled, Australia has agreed to accept an appropri- 
ate, but as yet undetermined, number of those 
who are “screened in” as refugees. 


Trade relations between Australia and Hong 
Kong, especially given its free-trade and open- 
market policies, have always been smooth. Nego- 
tiations for a separate Air Services Agreement 


have, however, run into problems. Australian car- 
riers, under a 1958 agreement with Britain, hold 
rights to fly beyond Hong Kong to Europe and 
some points in Asia. However, this is not ac- 
knowledged by either the UK or Hong Kong, 
which say Australia is seeking “new rights” for 
which reciprocal benefits would have to be traded. 

During talks with Sir David, Australia min- 
isters emphasised the seriousness with which 
Australia regarded this issue and stressed the 
need for Hong Kong to match the flexibility Aus- 
tralia had shown during negotiations. 

Sir David agreed that the issue should be 
resolved as soon as possible and the Australian 
side said a senior aviation negotiator would be 
sent to Hong Kong immediately for detailed fol- 
low-up discussions. 

Given the scale of Australia’s interests in the 
territory, Australian ministers, officials and busi- 
ness leaders were interested to hear Sir David's 
assessment of the prospects for Hong Kong’s fu- 
ture. While he said that prospects were generally 
positive, he freely acknowledged that there were 
problems. 

He stressed that China had a clear self-inter- 
est in Hong Kong’s continued prosperity, that the 
economic boom in South China would continue 
and that Hong Kong’s role as a regional service 
centre would be further enhanced. 


Australia’s international 
service industries 





Statement on 28 May by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 





There has been an expansion in the extent anc 
sophistication of Australian service firms operat 
ing overseas according to a report released toda}. 
by the Minister for Industry, Technology anc 
Commerce, Senator John Button, and the Execu 
tive General Manager, Corporate Customer Divi 
sion of Telecom Australia, Mr Ray Liggett. 


The report, Internationalisation of Australia’. 
Service Industries was prepared by Dr John 
Langdale, Senior Lecturer in Economic Geogra 
phy at Macquarie University. 

The study examines the ways in which Aus» 
tralian firms have internationalised their opera 
tions in a number of service industries. It alsn 
examines the internationalisation strategies ans 
growth of major service firms from the Unite 
States, Japan and Western Europe. 
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“Service industries in Australia are of an 
international standard and have an important 
competitive advantage,” Senator Button said. 
“With our strategic location in Asia and the Pa- 
cific, our service industries are well placed to 
compete and expand further into these markets.” 

senator Button and Mr Liggett said the re- 
port provided an important focus onan area central 
to the growth of Australia’s economy. 

The report provides detailed case studies of 
global developments in service industries, how 
foreign firms are competing in world markets, the 
role and strategies that Australian firms have in 
meeting this international competition, and the 
market opportunities in specific service indus- 
tries. 

Some of the common themes and conclu- 
sions coming from the study are: 

° Many service industry firms during the 
1980s were influenced by “fashion” in fol- 
lowing an internationalisation strategy, 
rather than by a realistic analysis of the 
benefits and costs for their firm. 

° Deregulation and the adoption of new tech- 
nology have been significant factors pro- 
moting the internationalisation of service 
industries. 

° Cultural factors can restrict the expansion 
of service firms in overseas markets. Service 
industries are more sensitive to cultural 
variations for their success than are manu- 
facturing or resource-based industries. 
Many Australian firms have focused their 
expansion strategies on North America and 
Europe, particularly the UK. 

° Strategic alliances are of growing impor- 
tance to service industries operating in in- 
ternational markets. 

° The trend in the 1980s for firms to diversify 
theiractivities has now been reversed. Many 
firms seem to be returning to their primary 
areas of activity. 

° In general, foreign service firms have not 
been able to dislodge Australian firms in 
the domestic market. 


ce otrength in the domestic market is a critical 
factor to the success of a firm’s international 
strategy. 

ce Developments in the Asian region and Eu- 


rope will be of critical interest to Australian 
firms wishing to expand internationally. 


The research was jointly funded by Telecom 
Australia, the Department of Industry, Technol- 
»gy and Commerce, and the Australian Research 
-ouncil. Copies of the report can be obtained 
hrough the AGPS bookshops. 


Australian human rights 
delegation to China 


Statement on 31 May by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the composi- 
tion of the Australian delegation to visit China in 

July to discuss human rights and related issues. 

The visit of such a delegation was agreed in dis- 

cussions between Senator Evans and his Chinese 

counterpart, Mr Qian Qichen, in Beijing on 24 

April. 

The members of the delegation are: 

Senator Chris Schacht (ALP, SA), Leader of Del- 
egation, chairman of the Parliamentary Joint 
Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Trade since 1990; chairman of 
the JCFADT Sub-Committee on Human 
Rights. 

Mr David Connolly (Liberal MHR for Bradfield), 
Deputy Leader of Delegation, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee of 
the JCFADT. 

Senator Vicki Bourne (AD, NSW), Australian 
Democrats Spokesperson on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Professor Stephen Fitzgerald,AO, Director of the 
Asia-Australia Institute, University New 
South Wales. Australia’s first Ambassador 
to China: (1973-1976). Speaks fluent Man- 
darin. 

Professor Alice Er-Soon Tay , Challis Professor of 
Jurisprudence, University of Sydney Law 
School. Leading authority on the Chinese 
legal system and human rights law. Speaks 
fluent Mandarin and Chao-Chou, and Can- 
tonese. 

Mr Chris Sidoti (Human Rights and Equal Oppor- 
tunity Commission), Secretary of HREOC 
since 1987. Formerly National Secretary of 
Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace. 

Mr Jon Sheppard (Department of Foreign Affairs — 
and Trade), Director of Department’s Hu- 
man Rights Section since 1988. Member of 
Australian delegation to Commission on 
Human Rights in Geneva for the past three 
years. Former Australian Ambassador to 
Ethiopia. 

Dr Richard Rigby (Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade), Embassy Liaison, Counsellor, 
Political Section, in the Australian Embassy 
in Beijing. Speaks fluent Mandarin. 
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The delegation will visit China from 14-26 
July, and is expected to travel to Beijing, Chengdu, 
Lhasa (Tibet) and Shanghai. 

The Australian Embassy in Beijing is ac- 
tively discussing with the Chinese Government 
details of the visit, including the institutions and 
individuals that the delegation will meet and full 
details of the program will be announced closer to 
the delegation’s departure. 

Senator Evans said that, while a number of 
questions still remain to be settled about the de- 


gree of access the delegation would have in sensi- 
tive areas, there was no reason at this stage to as- 
sume that the visit would be other than productive 
in opening upa mature dialogue between Australia 
and China on human rights and related issues. 

“The delegation contains some of Austral- 
ia’s most prominent Sinologists and human rights 
experts, as well as experienced politicians and 
diplomats. Its expertise — and capacity to distin- 
guish the wood from the trees — speaks for itself,” 
senator Evans said. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROGRESS A MAJOR 
FOCUS OF PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE 


Progress towards political and social reform in South Africa was 
a major focus of Parliamentary debate this month. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans described 
his visitto South Africa as highly successful, setting the foundation 
for a sound bilateral relationship in the future (page 309). Both 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, 
explored the policy challenges posed by the end of the Cold War. 
Mr Hawke spoke of the re-invigoration of the United Nations, 
which was poised to become the instrument of global order 
envisaged by its founders. But he warned against naive optimism 
about the future of international relations, saying that problems 
such as economic underdevelopment in the Third World, global 
environmental degradation and the crisis in world trade were no 
less challenging than those of the static certainties of the old 
order (page 299). Mr Woolcott, in the Blamey Memorial Oration, 
spoke about Australia’s strategic and foreign policy approach in 
the Asia-Pacific region in the 1990s. As a result of changing 
global and political trends there was now a pressing need fora 
wider security dialogue in the region. Mr Woolcott emphasised 
that Australians now, as never before, needed an accurate and 
sensitive understanding of the region. Furthermore, he said that 
Australia needed to be able to operate there efficiently and 
confidently to guarantee its national security and advance its 
economic interests (page 302). 
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International economic 
developments: policy options 





Address on 4,June by the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the 
Joint Committees Conference of the Committee for 
Economic Development of Australia (CEDA), Canberra 





I welcome this opportunity to partici- 
pate again in CEDA’s Joint Committees 
Conference — a meeting which, in my 
experience, provides an excellent forum 
for a stimulating exchange between 
government policy advisers and Aus- 
tralia’s business community. 


I know that I have derived consid- 
erable benefit from the views and per- 
spectives I have heard expressed at these 
meetings, and I hope the benefit has 
been mutual. Judging from your pro- 
gram and the list of speakers, you will 
certainly receive a comprehensive expo- 
sure to the federal policy, media and 
academic areas over the next two days. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to 
share this first session with two eminent 
speakers — Alan Oxley, formerly our 
Ambassador to the GATT in Geneva, 
and Bill Ferris, chairman of Austrade — 
both of whom I know well and who 
have, between them, many years of ex- 
perience and a great deal of expertise. 
Between them they have covered a 
substantial part of the waterfront of 
Australia’s multilateral and bilateral 
trade interests. 

The title for this session — Australia 
in an era of global uncertainty — is cer- 
tainly appropriate to the times. We are 
living through a watershed of history, 
and, I would maintain, through a period 
of great change in our own national at- 
titudes. The world has been transformed 
over the last two years in a way that no 
one could have imagined. 

The bipolar strategic division be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which conditioned so many of 
our international policies, has virtually 
collapsed. We now face a new political, 
strategic and economic landscape — a 
landscape fundamentally different from 
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the environment which prevailed for 45 
years after the Second World War. 

I believe that within Australia 
there is now a sharper and more wide- 
spread realisation that we cannot live in 
isolation from that new international en- 
vironment. Increasingly, Australians 
understand that our security and our 
economic growth — indeed, our way of 
life which too often in the past has been 
taken for granted — will be vitally af- 
fected by our own ability to take up the 
international opportunities and manage 
the challenges which lie before us. 

This is nowhere more true than in 
our international economic relations. 
Other speakers will cover domestic 
policy at greater length. For my pur- 
poses I need only point out that a con- 
stant and fundamental objective of our 
economic policy — most recently un- 


- derlined in the Prime Minister’s 12 March 


statement — is to build a more interna- 
tionally competitive and outward- 
looking economy; more attuned and 
responsive to the dynamism of our own 
Asia Pacific region; ready to takeup new 
opportunities in that region and beyond 
— in short, to encourage Australian 
business to set its sights firmly on in- 
ternational markets. 

I would like to outline briefly the 
trend of global and regional economic 
developments and to put before you the 
government's policy responses to those 
developments. I would trespass too 
much on your time and patience if I were 
to attempt a comprehensive description 
and I have no doubt that there will be 
aspects of the multilateral trade envi- 
ronment which Alan willcover,and parts 
of our bilateral export promotion which 
Bill will fill in. 

As even a cursory glance at inter- 
national news reveals, Australia is not 
alone in its economic down-turn. And 
one begins to wonder whether there is 
some arcane linguistic linkage behind 
economic phenomena, which the 
Treasury experts around the world have 
yet to discover, when you realise that it 
has been the English-speaking industr- 
ialised countries which have had the 
worst of the slow-down. The United 
States, United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are either in 
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recession or are experiencing very sub- 
dued economic conditions. Overall 
world growth has, in fact, declined from 
the 3 percent of 1989 to 2 percent last 
year and one percent this year, with 
nearly half of the world’s economy ex- 
periencing a contraction of activity. 

Luckily, the picture is not one of 
uniform down-turn and unrelieved 
gloom. While the contraction is much 
more marked in Central Europe and the 
Soviet Union, due to massive disruption 
as these countries attempt to move to 
market economies, growth is still rela- 
tively strong in the two large economies 
of Japan and western Germany. Of 
particular interest to Australia is the fact 
that growth has also been strong else- 
where in Asia - Korea, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Thailand and Indonesia 
have registered growth of between 5 
and 10 per cent in 1990, although those 
impressive results can only be sustained 
if there is a global recovery. 


Slow recovery 


The IMF expects that recovery to begin 
during the latter half of 1991, with a 
rebound in world growth to 3 per cent 
by 1992. There is, however, little evi- 
dence in the recent economic data to 
suggest that the recovery has yet begun. 
Various partial indicators show that ac- 
tivity in the recessed industrial econo- 
mies is still weak. Industrial production, 
the rate of capacity utilisation, and retail 
sales in the United States remain low; 
business surveys in the UK and Canada 
indicate a deterioration in the business 
climate there. And even in the Japanese 
and German economies, expansion of 
industrial production is occurring slowly 
and business surveys indicate some 
weakening in confidence. 


As you might expect, there is a 
strong correlation between levels of trade 
and the rate of economic growth, and 
the IMF has projected growth in world 
trade to decline from four per cent in 
1990 to just over two per cent in 1991, 
before bouncing back to over 5 per cent 
in 1992. 

From Australia’s viewpoint, the 
bright spot in this picture is the prospect 
for continuing growth in East and South 
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East Asia. Our links with these parts of 
the Asia Pacific region are already well 
developed, with export earnings total- 
ling over $26 billion in 1990 — over half 
of our entire export earnings. The region 
also serves as a significant source of 
imports, accounting for over a third — 
about $17 billion — of all imports. In- 
deed, although the Australian economy 
is itself facing very subdued conditions, 
the healthy state of many of our neigh- 
bours offers considerable scope for 
business to re-orient production and 
sales to the Asia-Pacific region. 


Dynamic region 


For the decade ahead, the region is likely 
to remain the most dynamic region in 
the global economy. Already the rapid 
development in the region has resulted 
in an increasing shift in the focus of 
world economic activity to the Asia Pa- 
cific, which now accounts for some 55 
percent of world output. 


Within the region, growth is 
spreading as shifts in comparative ad- 
vantage open the way for less developed 
countries to move into areas in which 
the more developed economies are no 
longer competitive. As an example, Ja- 
pan is now emphasising knowledge- 
intensive and research-intensive 
industries — advanced electronics, bio- 
technology, and financial services — 
while Korea and others are moving into 
areas previously dominated by Japan, 
and the less industrialised countries of 
ASEAN are in turn emerging as com- 
petitive suppliers of textiles, clothing 
and electrical machinery, as well as 
natural resources and resource-based 
manufactures. 

Before I leave this brief overview 
of the region, I would like to point to 
another aspect of considerable impor- 
tance to Australia, and that is the high 
degree of regional interdependence. 

The economic complementarities 
in the region — suchas those which exist 
between the resource rich countries of 
Australia and ASEAN and the resource 
poor economies like Japan and Korea — 
have meant that the Asia Pacificeconomy 
is characterised by strong direct eco- 
nomic linkages. And those linkages are: 


growing. Over the last decade, the pro- 
portion of their total trade that Asia Pa- 
cific economies conduct with each other 
has increased from 54 percent to 65 
percent — a far higher result than one 
might expect from the region’s share in 
world trade of about 40 percent. In 
short, the countries of the Asia Pacific 
are dynamic, look set to continue their 
growth, and have established the habit 
of doing business with each other. 


Pragmatism 


A large part of the economic success of 
the region can be attributed to purely 
regional factors: the pragmatism, flex- 
ibility and capacity for sheer hard work 
which is so evident throughout the re- 
gion have been supplemented atthe level 
of government by effective economic 
management and outward-looking 
policies. But those factors would have 
been to little avail if markets had not 
been open to the exports which have 
been crucial for the region’s growth. 
Moreover, the history of our region 
should warn us that attempts to stem 
economic dynamism by closing markets 
can, in fact, generate severe politicaland 
security problems. 


The countries of the Asia Pacific 
have relied on the relatively open inter- 
national economic system to provide 
assurance of access to markets and so 
underpin their continuing economic 
growth. Indeed, while there is clearly a 
need for governments to promote poli- 
cies which will lead to sustainable and 
non-inflationary growth, it is also the 
case that world trade liberalisation will 
be vital in lifting productivity and in- 
creasing living standards. 

A positive outcome to the Uru- 
guay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations — an outcome which 
consolidates and extends the multilat- 
eral trading system — is an important 
objective for theregion and for Australia, 
and it is to the government’s multilat- 
eral trade policy approach that I would 
now like to turn. 

Uruguay Round: The first point to 
be made, and I hope I am not impinging 
too much onto what Alan Oxley wants 
to say here, is that the Uruguay Round is 
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an ambitious undertaking, the most 
comprehensive review of international 
trade ever undertaken, offering for the 
first time the prospect of reform in world 
agricultural trade and an agreement on 
trade in services. 

We need also to bear in mind that, 
although, as you know, the Round stalled 
at the Ministerial meeting in Brussels 
last December, the Round has already 
notched up some achievements. There 
have been improvements in the GATT 
dispute settlement procedures; there 
have been improvements in transpar- 
ency through the trade policy review 
mechanism which has reported in sharp 
terms on both the EC and the United 
States; and most important is something 
that has not happened. 

In line with the commitment they 
made in the declaration which launched 
the Round in 1986, participants in the 
Round have generally not introduced 
new non-tariff barriers to trade — al- 
though [hasten to add that they have not 
done as well ina related commitment to 
wind back existing barriers. 

This represents some movement; 
but it is not enough. 


Technical work 


Since the Round stalled in December, 
there has been a great deal of technical 
work — to the point where the technical 
basis has for some time been ready for 
the final phase of negotiations — but in 
a sense the GATT has been all dressed 
up with nowhere to go. Neither the 
United States nor the EC was ready for 
the tough negotiation of meaningful 
concessions. 


I must say that I have some sym- 
pathy for the GATT Director-General, 
Arthur Dunkel, who said, and I quote, 
“the real problem is that while the po- 
litical risks for European governments 
and in the United States are being care- 
fully and endlessly weighed up and as- 
sessed, the rest of the world is having to 
sit on its hands and watch potential eco-. 
nomic benefits slip away. The Uruguay 
Round”, according to Dunkel, “is the 
round of new and future opportunity, 
but business, farmers, consumers, eco- 
nomic reformers everywhere are being 
295 
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deprived of the opportunities. How long 
do they have to wait?” 

To answer Dunkel’s question, we 
hope they — and we ourselves — do not 
have long to wait. The recent extension 
of the United States negotiating man- 
date, which was in an unfortunate state 
of limbo awaiting decision in Congress, 
is a most encouraging development. 
Now the spotlight will fall on the Euro- 
pean Community. We, and all other 
participants, are looking for a genuine 
signal that the Community can negotiate 
authoritatively, responsibly, and com- 
prehensively on all subjects, including 
agriculture. The recent conclusion of the 
EC’s negotiations on its 1991-92 price 
proposals foragricultural products clears 
the way for the EC Commission to come 
forward with proposals for reform of the 
Common Agriculture Policy. 


Unique opportunity 


The unique opportunity represented by 
the Uruguay Round to reform and lib- 
eralise trade in agriculture, services, in- 
tellectual property, textiles, and a 
number of other issues just cannot be 
allowed to drift by the trading world. 


Australia will be ready to take up 
where we left off. As you know, we 
formed the Cairns Group of fair agri- 
cultural traders as a third force in the 
negotiations between the majors; the 
Cairns Group will be meeting again in 
July under Dr Blewett’s chairmanship to 
review its strategy in the renewed nego- 
tiations, and to agree on a message to 
send to the London Summit. We will 
continue to push the majors hard on 
agriculture — even if we are sometimes 
accused of having crossed the bounds of 
good manners in doing so. 

But central as agriculture is, we 
have also been engaged across the 
spectrum of the Round’s varied and 
comprehensive activities. That extensive 
involvement is for two reasons: first, the 
broad. scope of our trade interests are 
engaged; and second, it is really only a 
balanced and substantial package of re- 
sults covering the entire range of trade 
issues under negotiation which will at- 
tract the support of all participants and 
lead to a successful conclusion to the 
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Round. That package approach will 
mean that no single participant — and 
this includes Australia — will be en- 
tirely happy with every aspect of the 
outcome: compromises will need to be 
made, some objectives will not be met in 
full. 

[hope I have not spent too long on 
the Uruguay Round but it is the big 
game in town at the present; its impor- 
tance in underpinning the trade system 
which has brought us such tremendous 
benefits over the last four decades can 
hardly be overstated; and it is a central 
objective for the government and in 
particular for my department. 

Asia Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion: I would like to focus now on a 
major strand of the government’s ap- 
proach to the Asia Pacific region. It was 
against the broad background of the 
region’s economic dynamism, its grow- 
ing interdependence, and theimportance 
to the region of the multilateral system, 
that the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
called in January 1989 for the develop- 
ment of enhanced regional economic co- 
operation. The Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation process — or APEC — 
which resulted from this initiative groups 
together Australia, the United States, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and the countries of 
ASEAN in a regional economic con- 
sultative forum. 


Well established 


APEC is now well established. We have 
held two Ministerial-level meetings and 
another is scheduled for later this year in 
Seoul. Guided by its basic principle that 
cooperation should aim at strengthen- 
ing the open multilateral trading system, 
APEC has played a constructive role in 
the Uruguay Round negotiations. And 
a wide-ranging program of specific work 
projects has been started, designed to 
strengthen practical cooperation. Let 
me mention just three of the 10 projects 
to give you an idea of the sort of concrete 
results we are already achieving: 


° Singapore is working on an elec- 
tronic database for the exchange 
of trade and industrial informa- 
tion, including trade profiles and 





opportunities — a project which 
should reduce unproductive du- 
plication of effort in collecting in- 
formation and provide direct 
commercial benefit to all APEC 
participants. 


° The telecommunications working 
group has already done consider- 
able work on electronic data in- 
terchange, with some major 
private sector interest in develop- 
ing pilot projects. 

° In the case of energy, we are 
working to improve the quality 
and timeliness of regional energy 
data, and on issues such as energy 
efficiency and conservation, and 
clean coal technology. 


Australia is looking to each of those 
working groups to yield concrete results 
and to provide specific policy sugges- 
tions which will enable governments to 
act to remove constraints to regional 
growth. 


I have mentioned APEC’s support 
for the open multilateral trade system, 
and its various work projects. One of the 
most encouraging recent developments 
in the process has been agreement to 
look at developing a strategy of regional 
non-discriminatory trade liberalisation. 


Complex and sensitive 


I have to acknowledge that this is a com- 
plex and sensitive issue. It is still too 
early to sketch out what form such a 
strategy might eventually take. One 
starting point might be to identify one or 


more sectors where a high proportion of . 


the region’s trade is sourced from the 
region itself, and where gains for re- 
gional countries could accordingly be 
quite significant. A crucial element of 
any such move would of course be that it 
be non-discriminatory as against the rest 
of the world, and so fully consistent with 
GATT. 


The prospects for APEC are en- 
couraging. The underlying forces which 
gave rise to the process are likely to 
intensify over the next decade as the 
focus of world production and trade 
shifts to the Asia Pacific. The scope for 
extending practical cooperation is great; 
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the contribution APEC can make to pro- 
viding a voice for an increasingly pow- 
erful Asia Pacific region in international 
economic forums is considerable; and 
thereisa very useful purpose to be served 
in managing regional interdependence 
by identifying difficulties and 
antagonisms before they develop into 
disputes. 

I should underline an essential el- 
ement of the APEC process. The process . 
was not begun with the intention of 
transforming the group into a closed 
economic bloc at some future time. The 
Asia Pacific has, in general, understood 
the practical benefits of outward-look- 
ing economic.policies and experienced 
the advantages of trading wherever op- ` 
portunity presentsitself. That pragmatic 
outlook, reinforced as it is by economic 
good sense and by observation of the 
costs of closed markets to both national 
budgets and consumers, will remain a 
primary motivation for all APEC par- 
ticipants. 


Series of consultations 


It has to be recognised that regional co- 
operation will only be complete if it 
draws in China and the economies of 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. The issue of 
participation is firmly on the agenda, 
with the Republic of Korea, the current 
chair of APEC, coordinating a series of 
consultations to come up with an ac- 
ceptable proposal. I would hope that the 
sensitivities associated with participa- 
tion can be approached constructively 
and flexibly, particularly by Beijing and 
Taiwan. That they should dosoisclearly 
in their own interests, as well as in the 
interests of the present participants in 
APEC. 


Finally, my emphasis on multilat- 
eral forums should not be interpreted as 
a Jack of activity in bilateral trade. A 
major thrust of the Department’s ac- 
tivities, both in Canberra and at overseas 
missions, is fostering close bilateral co- 
operation with trading partners aimed 
at improving access to markets and re- 
moving policy-related impediments to 
trade. Our bilateral efforts also include 
government-to-government arrange- 
ments and Ministerial-led business 
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missions suchas those recently led by Dr 
Blewett to Mexico and the Gulf. 

We are also developing the Na- 
tional Trade Strategy announced in the 
Prime Minister’s 12 March statement. 
The strategy aims at improving the coor- 
dination of trade and investment activi- 
ties between the Commonwealth, the 
States and business. The Ministerial 
Trade Strategy Group will be meeting in 
two days time to advance the initiative. 

I have today been concerned to 
discuss our international economic per- 
spective and approach, and have left 
security and other issues on the foreign 
policy agenda to one side. But let me 
say, in concluding, thatin my mind trade 
and security are closely related issues. 
At the most elementary level, insecurity 
and instability are inimical to economic 
exchange — companies tend not to doa 
great deal of business in circumstances 
where they suspect future turbulence. 
And the link works in reverse too: eco- 
nomic development and growing pros- 
perity, while by no means a guarantee of 
complete political harmony, make a 
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powerful contribution to security and to 
productive political relations between 
nations. 

I believe that in both our interna- 
tional economic relations and in our 
national security, we are in fact favoured 
by our geography. 

We live in a region with a great 
deal to offer — a region of great cultural 
diversity and tremendous economic 
dynamism. It is really up to us to make 
the best of the hand we have been dealt, 
by working with our neighbours to 
achieve a high level of security, and by 
using our ingenuity and diligence to 
cement our economic relations and take 
up commercial opportunities both in the 
region and beyond. 

And that, I believe, is an enterprise 
which we should see as a national task, 
with the government working to support 
the multilateral, regional, and bilateral 
framework within which you, the busi- 
ness people who sign the contracts and 
deliver the goods, will be able to operate 
to your own benefit and for the benefit of 
Australia. i 


After the Cold War: the 
challenge of the future 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 19 June 
to the 1991 Lions International convention, Brisbane 





At the outset I want to welcome, on 
behalf of the people and the Government 
of Australia, the International Associa- 
tion of Lions Clubs to Brisbane and to 
Australia, and wholeheartedly to wish 
you well in your convention. 


This is the first International con-’ 


vention that Lions have held in the 
southern Hemisphere and we are de- 
lighted that you have chosen Australia 
for what we hope is only the first of 
many return journeys for you. 

It’s a pleasure to see such a large 
gathering of international visitors, drawn 
from more than 100 countries and itis a 
pleasure too to see the way in which 
Australia’s Lions, your hosts and guides, 
are working to ensure your stay here is 
enjoyable and memorable. 

The Lions movement - today on 
the eve of its 75th anniversary - is truly 
one of the great international and mul- 
ticultural movements, spanning the 
continents and uniting people of diverse 
cultures and backgrounds in a common 
commitment to community service. 

You are dedicated to creating and 
fostering a spirit of understanding 
among the peoples of the world, and to 
uniting your clubs around the world in 
bonds of friendship, good fellowship 
and mutual understanding. In other 
words, Lions is both a catalyst and a 
model, in these challenging times, for 
the emergence of more harmonious re- 
lations among the peopleand the nations 
of the world. 

It must certainly be obvious to 
everyone assembled here that this con- 
vention does take place against an inter- 
national backdrop of the most dramatic, 
and in some respects the most uplifting, 
changes seen in more than four decades. 

The last few years have seen the 
end of the Cold War, the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, and — particularly over the last 
year — the re-invigoration of the United 
Nations to the point where we can hope 
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it will become in fact the instrument of 
global order envisaged by its founders. 

The end of the Cold War has borne 
double fruit. Not only has the threat of 
global nuclear war been lifted, but the ` 
ideal of international cooperation to keep 
the peace — an ideal which lay dormant 
through the long years of the Cold War 
— has now sprung to life once more. 

The success of the United Nations, 
and of the multinational coalition led by 
the United States, in confronting and 
reversing the invasion of Kuwait has far 
reaching and positive consequences for 
us all. 

But despite all this we cannot, of 
course, afford naive optimism about the 
future of international relations. 

Economic under-development in . 
the Third World is still a tragically un- 
resolved problem. The spectres of hun- 
ger and desertification in Africa continue 
to loom. Population pressures still in- 
crease. The plight of refugees continues 
to challenge us. Global environmental 
degradation threatens humankind in 
ways which could ultimately be as sig- 
nificant as, albeit more gradual and in- 
sidious than, the nuclear threat. 

We see the continuing struggle 
within the Soviet Union to contain and 
repair the damage inflicted on its political 
and economic structures by the illogi- 
calities of those decades of centralised 
planning — and in observing that con- 
tinuing struggle we can at best conclude 
that the outcome is uncertain. 

And underlining ail these difficul- 
ties is the continuing crisis in world trade. 
In the face of the still unresolved Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations, it would be 
irresponsible to be optimistic about the 
world economic structure. 

So my friends, as members of an 
organisation with a truly international 
spirit and a truly global perspective, you 
will conclude with me, even on the basis 
of this very cursory assessment, that for 
all our justified euphoria in seeing the 
end of the Cold War, the current inter- 
national climate contains many profound 
challenges for us all. 

The beneficial changes we have 
experienced do provide a firm basis for 
us to mould a more enlightened inter- 
national order. But there needs to be a 
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realisation that the challenges in this 
new, fluid, multipolar world areno lesser 
challenges than those of the static cer- 
tainties of the old bipolar world they 
replace. 

How are these challenges to be 
solved? And how is this international 
order to be created? 

Inessence, the challenge we face in 
the 1990s, at the end of the Cold War, is 
analogous to the challenge of 1945, at the 
end of the Second World War. Each 
country and region of course will have 
its own particular suggestions and per- 
spectives. 

But the guidelines which should 
provide our direction in managing this 
transition in international relations are 
clear. 


Fair and open trade 


They are in essence the same principles 
that give life to the great multilateral 
organisations born in the 1940s — the 
principles of fair and open international 
trade enshrined in the GATT; the prin- 
ciples of economic development and 
sound, market-oriented economic man- 
agement, which govern the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund; 
the commitment to a better quality of 
life, which provides the fundamental 
rationale for the United Nations spe- 
cialised agencies; and not least, the 
principles of respect for national sover- 
eignty and international cooperation 
enshrined in the charter of the United 
Nations Organisation. 


The challenge is to ensure peace 
through international cooperation; to 
apply enlightened self interest in an in- 
terconnected world — in short, to live 
up to the high ideals and the realistic 
expectations of those far sighted men 
and women who in that great burst of 
statesmanship in the 1940s laid the basis 
_ for multilateral activity today. 

And we must make certain that the 
principles of the United Nations con- 
cerning respect for sovereignty and 
peaceful dispute settlement are en- 
shrined not just in the Charter but in the 
real world, by giving them concrete 
backing. 

This isa responsibility which many 
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powers must share. We hope the US will 
keep alive the internationalist spirit 
which has sustained it in fulfilling its 
responsibilities which flow from great 
power. And because of the relative shift 
of economic power, there is clear scope 
for others to bear more of the responsi- 
bilities and of the burden clearly, in- 
cluding Western Europe and Japan. 

In the United Nations and other 
international institutions, in the Western 
community of nations and in the Asia- 
Pacific region, Australia is well placed to 
play a role. We have a myriad of specific 
interests to pursue and protect — our 
independence of action will always be 
vital in our foreign, defence, trade and 
international economic policies. But we 
recognise that a real contribution to the 
larger reshaping of international rela- 
tions can only be effectively made by 
working with others. 

Our commitment to multi- 
Jateralism will help guide our foreign 
policy in the decade ahead. 

Our rapid and firm support for the 
United Nations’ stand against Iraq tes- 
tifies to our commitment to multilater- 
alism. 


Key to prosperity 


Our initiative in establishing the Cairns 
Group of like-minded agricultural ex- 
porting countries, which has been criti- 
cal in having agriculture recognised as 
the linchpin to the Uruguay Round, 
likewise testifies to our commitment to 
multilateralism. And one of the objec- 
tives of APEC -— the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation— of which Australia 
is a founding member, is the encour- 
agement of free and open international 
trade, as a key to global prosperity. 


In our own region, we have sought 
with others to find a formula for peace in 
Cambodia, to bring peace and stability 
tothat country,and anend toits people’s 
suffering. 

Australia recognises that the role 
we are able to play in global security is 
necessarily somewhat limited. 

But we are one of the most active 
nations in the measured pursuit of dis- 
armament — including, through the 
United Nations and other negotiating 





forums, the abolition of chemical 
weapons. | 

My friends, the creation of a saner 
and a safer world is within the grasp of 
the international community. Australia 
will play its part. 

But I want to close by saying to 
you, the thousands of assembled del- 
egates of Lions International, that the 
attainment of this goal is not a task for 
governments alone. 

Indeed, without the active and in- 
telligent supvort of individual people, 
and of international networks of people 
suchas the Lions movement, the work of 
governments will falter and fail. 

Ultimately, if we are to succeed in 
creating a saner and a safer world, it will 
be because people throughout the na- 
tions of the world have determined to 
achieve that goal. 

Let me say in particular that the 
Lions project to eradicate preventable 
blindness arcund the world, and its con- 
tinued involvement in drug prevention 
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programs, are precisely the kinds of ac- 
tions that I am talking about. 

In the same way, voluntary relief 
organisations have played an indispen- 
sable role in alleviating hardship 
throughout the world —- nowhere more 
starkly in recent weeks than in the Horn 
of Africa and in Bangladesh. 

We are all in their debt because of 
the dedication and not infrequently the 
courage with which they do their work. 

And the significance of their work 
is emphasised because it so often is 
conducted in areas beyond the proper 
reach of governments, and mobilises 
resources additional to those that are 
allocated by governments. 

So to this gathering I say in clos- 
ing: you are very welcome among us in 
Australia. Your mission of service, and 
your achievements, stand as an example 
to governments around the world of 
what can be achieved, with determina- 
tion and dedication, to attain the goal of 
a better world. “S 





The Assistant Minister for Research and Development Policy Coordination of the Korean Ministry of Science and 
Technology, Dr Lee Chong-Won, with the First Assistant Secretary (International Division), Department of Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Mr Malco'm Farrow, and the head of the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade’s Korea Section, Ms Mary McCarter, in Canberra. Dr Lee headed a nine-member delegation of leading Korean 
scientists to Australia in June. 
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Australia’s strategic and foreign 
policy approach to the Asia 
Pacific region in the 1990s 





Address on 27 June by the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, delivered 
as the 1991 Blamey Memorial Oration to the United 
Service Institution of Victoria 


I regard it as an honour to have been 
invited to deliver the 1991 Blamey Me- 
morial Oration in this city in which we 
both, at different times, spent much of 
our lives. 


sir Thomas Blamey was a great 
Australian and a notable Victorian, al- 
though he was born north of the Murray 
River in Wagga. 

He was Australia’s first and only 
Field Marshal;a brave soldier who fought 
in both world wars; a man who cham- 
pioned the interests of Australia in 
contesting the plans for Australian forces 
ofsuch formidable figures as Sir Winston 
Churchill and General McArthur. He 
was also at times a controversial and 
colourful figure who lived life to the full. 
He died, incidentally, in 1951, the year in 
which I joined the then young Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

Last year, and the year before that, 
this lecture was given by a distinguished 
General. This year it is being given by 
the head of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. There is a logic in this 
as the links between defence policy and 
foreign policy have always been close. 
The onset of war usually indicates a 
failure of diplomacy and not, as 
Clausewitz once argued, the extension 
of foreign policy by other means. Also 
once started conflict is often resolved by 
diplomacy. 

- It is interesting to trace General 
Blamey’s career because of its relevance 


to my theme today. In the first World | 


War, he served in Egypt, landed at Gal- 
lipoli, and later served as Chief-of-Staff 
to Lieutenant-General Sir John Monash 
in France. His Second World War expe- 
rience showed a similar alternation be- 
tween the Middle East and Europe, 
before he was recalled to serve as Com- 


mander of the Allied Land Forces in the 
South-West Pacific, where he played a 
central part in the decisive campaigns of 
our own region, including the Papua 
New Guinea campaign. 

While I would not want to over 
draw the parallel, our national strategic 
and foreign policy priorities have re- 
cently undergone a similar geographic 
shift towards our own Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. 

Previous Prime Ministers like 
Harold Holtand Gough Whitlam sought 
to focus Australian policy more on the 
Asia-Pacific region. But I do believe that 
the region figures now, as never before, 
in our foreign policy; and that Austral- 
ians are increasingly learning that we 
need to have an accurate and sensitive 
understanding of this region. Moreover, 
we need to be able to operate there effi- 
ciently and confidently if we are to guar- 
antee our national security and advance 
our economic interests. 

I would also like to observe in these 
introductory remarks that a focus on the 
Asia-Pacific region does not mean that 
we have abandoned global obligations 
and. objectives. We have not. Indeed, 
even if we were to focus tightly on our 
most basic national interests, we could 
not avoid pursuing some objectives glo- 
bally. The point is most clearly illus- 
trated in trade, where we are keen to 
take up opportunities wherever they 
arise - in the region or beyond it - and 
where we will most effectively consoli- 
date regional economic dynamism by 
working to support and extend the glo- 
bal multilateral trading system. 


Strategic environment 


Maintaining a global perspective is also 
essential in political relations and in se- 
curity. As I hope to make clear during 
this address, there are certain challenges 
to Australia and the region which we 
can meet only by pursuing multilateral 
approaches and seeking global solutions. 


Before I speak about Australia’s 
strategic and foreign policy approach, 
the first.and indispensable step is to 
haveaclear understanding of the trends 
underway in the Asia-Pacific region. My 
starting point in this analysis has to be, 
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however, an event which had its origins 
not in the Asia Pacific, but in Europe — 
the end of the Cold War. 

The catalyst for the new era in 
which we now live was quite simply the 
realisation that the communist economic 
system proved unable to improve the 
standards of living and quality of life of 
its citizens; nor could it maintain global 
competition with the Western system, 
based on the politics of liberal democ- 
racy and the economics of the market. 

The consequences of that historic 
shift have been felt most immediately in 
Europe, with the unification of Germany 
and the surge towards democracy and 
market economies in Eastern Europe. 
But the effects of the end of the Cold War 
have in fact spread well beyond Europe. 


Ideological confrontation 


Uncertainties still exist about the future 
course of political developments in the 
Soviet Union, but itis difficult to believe 
that there can now be a reversion to 
ideological confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The 
world has moved irrevocably beyond its 
former bipolar division between two 
utterly antagonistic camps and we can 
now contemplate the prospect of a 
greater degree of international coopera- 
tion to address common problems. 


These developments are encour- 
aging and welcome. But shortly after the 
passing of the Cold War, the crisis in the 
Gulf illustrated the threat to interna- 
tional security, which could be presented 
by a regionally powerful country pre- 
pared to flout the principles of interna- 
tional law and the UN Charter. It 
reminded us that the diminution of East- 
West tension would not necessarily bring 
with it the eradication of regional ten- 
sions, and that a new volatility could 
very well come to characterise the post- 
Cold War security order. 

Indeed, it is clear that Saddam 
Hussein interpreted the lessening of su- 
perpower influence as removing a trou- 
blesome constraint on the realisation of 
his ambitions. Mistaken though Iraq was 
in underestimating the resolve of the 
international community to reverse ag- 
gression, it is clear that in future, as 
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superpower presence lessens, regionally 
influential countries will have greater 
importance in international security. At 
the same time, economic development 
— uneven as it might be — will provide 
more of the means for the second and 
third rank of countries, behind the su- 
perpowers, to supply themselves with 
arms. 

In looking at how the end of the 
Cold War has affected our own security 
environment we need to acknowledge 
the differences between the Asia Pacific 
and Europe. The Asia Pacific is a diverse 
and non-homogenous region, with 
countries at different stages of economic 
development, with many different po- 
litical systems, with a number of strate- 
gic subdivisions. The East-West divide 
was never the overwhelming and all- 
pervading strategic and security deter- 
minant in our region, that it was in 
Europe. 

But the East West divide was cer- 
tainly an important factor in the security 
of the Western Pacific. For example, the 
two major hot wars of the Cold War 
were fought, not in Europe, but in Asia 
— in Korea and Vietnam. Furthermore, 
many of the countries of the region had 
firm security relations, andin many cases 
alliances, with either the Soviet Union or 
the United States; and many other re- 
gional countries defined their position 
as non-aligned, itself a reaction to the 
rigidities of East-West confrontation. 


Revolutionary changes 


So, although the revolutionary changes 
in Europe have not been duplicated in 
the Asia Pacific, the easing of tension 
between East and West has brought 
positive changes in the pattern of inter- 
national relations in the region. The end 
of superpower confrontation has re- 
moved a layer of antagonism from re- 
gional disputes, and has opened the way 
for major power cooperation on Cam- 
bodia. 


The Soviet Union has substantially 
reduced its land forces in the region; it 
has drawn its naval capabilities back to 
the waters of the Soviet Pacific coast; 
and it has sought to improve relations 
with regional countries, recognising the 
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' Republic of Korea and normalising rela- 
tions with China. 

In other positive developments, 
diplomatic relations between Indonesia 
and China and between China and Sin- 
gapore have been restored or established. 
The Republic of Korea and North Korea 
are now talking to each other at Prime 
Ministerial level, and now both Koreas 
are seeking membership of the United 
Nations. Vietnam and other Socialist 
economies have sought to develop eco- 
nomic and political relations with 
neighbouring non-socialist countries af- 
ter years of confrontation. 


Positive outcome 


Even though Iraq’s aggression demon- 
strated the dangers ahead in the post- 
Cold War security order, the positive 
outcome of the Gulf crisis has in fact had 
a beneficial influence on regional secu- 
rity. I do not say that collective interna- 
tional response can be guaranteed in all 
cases of violation of a country’s territo- 
rial integrity. Indeed, there are unique 
circumstances surrounding Iraq’s ag- 
gression against Kuwait. 


But we are left with a positive bal- 
ance-sheet: the standards of international 
behaviour, embodied in the UN Char- 
ter, have been reinforced; a benchmark 
has been established to which the inter- 
national community can be held in the 
future; and importantly, even if we can 
not be certain that the collective security 
function will operate as effectively a sec- 
ond time, a potential aggressor can not 
be sure that it will not do so — and that 
can only increase the doubts and risks 
attached to international lawlessness. 

These effects of the Gulf crisis are 
as relevant to our region, in that the 
promise of a collective security response 
to aggression is useful for the security of 
the Asia Pacific, as itis for the security of 
any other group of countries. 

For these various reasons — the 
end of the Cold War, positive develop- 
ments in regional political relations, the 
outcome of the Gulf crisis and a more 
effective United Nations — the regional 
security outlook is generally encourag- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, we have to accept 
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that considerable uncertainty remains 
in our region, not only about the out- 
come of continuing tensions, including 
in Cambodia, the dispute over theSpratly 
and Paracel Islands and North Korea’s 
apparent intention to acquire a nuclear 
capability. 

As US-Soviet bipolar competition 
eases in the region, the intentions and 
military capabilities of other major re- 
gional countries become relatively more 
prominent. For example, Japan’s strate- 
gic profile is a matter of continuing de- 
bate now, both within and outside Japan. 
The roles and capabilities of China and 
India are of growing interest to other 
regional countries. 

There is a concern that new uncer- 
tainties might possibly give rise to a 
destabilising arms races within the re- 
gion. Uncertainty about our strategic 
future obliges us to think carefully about 
what we can do to influence develop- 
ments in a direction favourable to our 
interests. That, I believe, is one of the 
central challenges for Australia in the 
region; and so I would like now to out- 
line some of the strands of Australia’s 
policy response to this strategic uncer- 
tainty in our region. 


Policy responses 


First, I should say that the Government 
has been giving a great deal of thought 
to regional security, initially in the De- 
cember 1989 Statement on Australia’s 
Regional Security by Senator Gareth 
Evans, most comprehensively ina speech 
by the Prime Minister on 24 May and 
most recently in a statement I made ear- 
lier this month at a high level seminar on 
regional security in Manila. 


Twoassumptions are central toour 
approach. The first is that Australia’s 
relationship with the countries of Asia 
and the Pacific is now one of the truly 
fundamental issues of Australia’s na- 
tional life. The second is the belief that 
security is multidimensional and re- 
quires an approach which makes use of 
all the foreign and defence policy instru- 
ments available to us. 

Safeguarding security calls for ac- 
tive policy, not only in the traditional 
areas of military and politico-military 





capability, but in areas such as diplo- 
matic relations with our neighbours; 
economic cooperation; development as- 
sistance; assistance in areas of “non- 
military threats to security”, such as 
efforts to combat narcotics and to assist 
refugees; and the exchange of people 
and ideas. 

I would like to make the point here 
that the non-military strands of our 
multidimensional approach are in no 
sense a replacement for military capabil- 
ity, but are in fact a complement to it. 
Our approach derives from the simple 
fact that security is a broad concept, 
embracing military capability and ex- 
tending to the ways of building a fa- 
vourable security environment well 
before conditions deteriorate to the point 
where a military capability might be 
needed. The aim is to construct the foun- 
dations of regional interdependence and 
to build a web of links with our neigh- 
bours so that the prospect of direct mili- 
tary challenges is lessened. 


Security arrangements 


Having outlined the approach which 
guides our thinking about our security 
environment, I would like to turn now to 
the policies we are pursuing. Our first 
obligation is not to ignore that: which 
` already exists. Southeast Asia — and the 
wider Asia Pacific region — is not, of 
course, without political and security 
arrangements. There are a number of 
existing instruments which have served 
security well and which should be re- 
tained. 


Australia believes that the United 
States still has a central role to playin the 
region’s political and security future — 
not least because of the vital interests it 
has in the Asia Pacific but also because 
most regional states want the United 
States to remain committed to the region 
and because they see its continuing 
presence as a stabilising influence. 

The present framework of United 
States alliances can and should remain. 
They provide an element of confidence 
and they are a solid basis for a positive 
security environment. The United States 
. defence presence in the region, sup- 
ported by its various alliances, operates 
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as a “balancing wheel” — as the United 
States Secretary of Defence, Dick Cheney, 
put it — as regional countries gradually 
adjust to the changing security environ- . 
ment. Australia is glad, as are other 
countries in the region, that the fore- 
shadowed reductions over time in the 
US military presence will be gradual, 
predictable, and subject to review as 
they proceed. 

. In talking about existing arrange- 
ments, I would like to mention the Five 
Power Defence Arrangements which 
groups together Australia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Great Britain, and New Zea- 
land. Although the FPDA evolved in 
very different circumstances from those 
which prevail in the region now, we see 
it as one of a range of cooperative de- 
fence activities and one of the growing 
number of strands which connect us to 
the region. 

We value the FPDA and stand 
ready to consider to proposals for its 
further development. Similarly, we also 
value the growing range of consultative - 
and cooperative arrangements and ac- 
tivities we carry out with major regional 
countries such as Indonesia, Thailand 
and the Philippines. 

In my opening remarks I made the 
point that there are some objectives — 
regional objectives — which we need to 
pursue globally. I shall turn briefly to 
those objectives. 


Multilateral approaches 


Wider multilateral approaches and glo- 
bal agreements offer an indispensable 
avenue for keeping our region free of the 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. . 

For example, itis only by seeking a 
global Chemical Weapons Convention 
that we can be sure that our region will 
stay free of such weapons. 

Australia has been particularly ac- 
tive in working for the global CW Con- 
vention. In 1989 we held in Canberra the 
first international Government-Industry 
Conference on Chemical Weapons to 
engage that sector of our economies — 
the chemical industry —- whose coop- 
eration will be vital in the effective im- 
plementation of a convention. And we 
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have launched a regional initiative 
among countries of the Asia Pacific, first 
to brief them on what will be necessary 
to implement the provisions of the con- 
vention, and secondly to build up a solid 
regional consensus and support for the 
global convention. 


We will be assisted in constructing ' 


a positive security environment by a 
relatively new and somewhat unex- 
pected factor, a reinvigorated United 
Nations. 


Constructive role 


We are now able to envisage a much 
more active and constructive role for the 
United Nations, extending beyond the 
valuable work the UN has done in 
peacekeeping operations, and including 
now the use of collective security 
mechanisms to enforce Security Council 
resolutions based on the Charter. There 
is scope too for a greater UN role in 
peace-making, or the resolution of con- 
flict before it escalates out of control. 


The clearest example of what an 
invigorated United Nations might be 
able to do for Asia Pacific security is in 
Cambodia, where the parties are debat- 
ing the extent, rather than the principle, 
of a UN role. The Cambodia settlement 
process has been, and will continue to 
be, a complex, difficult and often frus- 
trating exercise but just this week some 
encouraging developments have taken 
place. 

Our own efforts on Cambodia have 
been directed towards healing one ofthe 
region’s major areas of tension and con- 
flict. We are engaged in that process for 
a number of reasons. There is a strong 
humanitarian impulse in the Australian 
public which urges the Government to 
act to help solve a tragic conflict which 
has an acute human cost. Cambodia is 
also in a sense a fault line in the region; 
an area of division and instability which 
prevents the region from realising its 
full economic potential and which pro- 
vides a focal point for continuing politi- 
cal and security tensions. 

In his speech of 24 May on “Aus- 
tralia’s Security in Asia”, the Prime 
Minister said that Australia has come to 
seek its security in and with Asia; not 
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against Asia. Building security in coop- 
eration with others requires regional se- 
curity dialogues. This is not some new 
grand design, but an entirely modest 
and pragmatic idea. I would note, for 
those who might observe that dialogue 
is hardly a novel concept, that regional 
security has not until recently been on 
the agenda for discussion among re- 
gional countries in the last forty years. 
Security dialogues have largely been 
between individual countries of the re- 
gion and countries external to it. We 
believe that this situation should evolve 
in the changed post-Cold War world in 
which we live. 

Quite simply, many regional 
countries already feel the need to take 
stock, with each other, of the security 
environment and exchange perceptions 
on how best to manage change and un- 
certainty. To quote Singapore’s Ambas- 
sador-at-Large, Tommy Koh, at a recent 
conference in Bali, “is there anything 
wrong in the Asia Pacific countries en- 
gaging in some cautious and realistic 
dialogue about our future security envi- 
ronment?” 


Important forum 


Security dialogues do not need new in- 
stitutions. They can take place bilater- 
ally, multilaterally and within existing 
processes and forums. One particular 
forum we see as important in this proc- 
ess is the ASEAN Post Ministerial Con- 
ference, which is to meet in Kuala 
Lumpur next month, and where a valu- 
able first discussion of these matters took 
place somewhat unexpectedly in Jakarta 
in 1990. 


Security dialogues are consistent 
with, and complementary to, the exist- 
ing instruments of security that I have 
outlined. Their aim is equally straight- 
forward: it is only through such proc- 
esses of dialogue that mistrust can be 
broken down, different interests better 
understood and accommodated, and 
constructive patterns of reassurance de- 
veloped. 

Australia is working to develop 
these habits of consultation and exchange 
in the hope that a strengthening of a web 
of dialogues will lead to a deeper appre- 


ciation of shared security interests in the 
region, and a realisation that, as a re- 
gion, we have more in common than we 
have to separate us. We are working in 
the knowledge that international affairs 
are inherently unpredictable, and that 
allowing events to take their own course 
is rarely the best approach to security. 
Asaregion, we would be welladvised to 
take advantage of the generally positive 
security environment which now exists, 
and seek to build a network of coopera- 
tive relations to equip us to manage both 
present challenges and any unforeseen 
difficulties. 


Economic relations 


Although my topic is essentially about 
strategic and political relations, I have 
already said that economic relations are 
an integral part of our multidimensional 
security approach. While by no means a 
guarantee of political harmony, eco- 
nomic development and growing pros- 
perity can makea powerful contribution 
to security and to productive political 
relations between nations. 


So Australia’s economic engage- 
ment in the region is vital both for our 
national economic interests and as a 
strand in the web of linkages that under- 
pin our national security interests. Here 
again, Australia has not waited for things 
to happen of their own accord, but has 
taken an active and innovative approach 
towards the challenge of underpinning 
and developing the region’s economic 
dynamism. 

In January 1989, the Prime Minis- 
ter called for the development of en- 
hanced regional economic cooperation. 
The Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
process — or APEC — which resulted 
from this initiative groups together 
Australia, the United States, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the countries of ASEAN in 
a regional economic consultative forum. 
Hopefully, China and the major econo- 
mies of Taiwan and Hong Kong will 
participate in the next Ministerial meet- 
ing in Seoul next November. 

I have sought today to emphasise 
in this address some of the basic features 
of our approach to the Asia Pacific re- 
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gion — features such as cooperation, 
engagement, building a web of linkages. 
But none of this should be taken toimply 
a complete identity of views between 
Australia and our regional neighbours. 

Like any group of neighbouring 
countries, we will have successes and 
we will register achievements of coop- 
erative effort; but we will also have mis- 
understandings and disagreements from 
time to time as we have, for example, 
with Malaysia at present. There is 
nothing unusual or extraordinary about 
this; it is a fact of life. Whenever disa- 
greements occur, we need to manage 
them in a careful, sensitive and unemo- 
tional way designed to restore smooth 
relations when the time is right; there is 
little to be gained by quick emotional 
reaction. 

As a Government, we seek to en- 
courage Australian community and 
media understanding of the values of 
our neighbours, respect for their own 
ways of living, and appreciation of the 
sensitivities of other countries with dif- 
ferent cultural traditions — as well asa 
wider understanding of the importance 
of our relations with the region as a 
whole. 


Natural participant 


I think it is true in 1991 that Australia is 
coming more to be regarded as a natural 
participant in the counsels and forums 
of the region — a participant with dif- 
ferent values and a particular cultural 
and historical inheritance; but, for all 
that, to paraphrase an old English maxim 
—~ the “odd man in”, rather than the 
“odd man out”. 


We value our membership of the 
South Pacific Forum, a successful insti- 
tution which provides a focus for eco- 
nomic and political cooperation in the 
South Pacific. We value too our access to 
the members of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations and the oppor- 
tunity for dialogue at the ASEAN Post 
Ministerial Conference. 

We value, too, our vital links with 
Japan through the Australia-Japan Min- 
isterial Committee and our growing 
contacts with countries like China and 
the Republic of Korea as well as with 
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powerful economic entities like Taiwan 
and Hong Kong. 

But our standing in the region has 
not come easily. In international affairs 
it takes a great deal of patient effort to 
build up credibility and to carve out the 
right to be heard and respected. Nor can 
we have the luxury of resting on our 
laurels. We live in a vibrant and eco- 
nomically dynamic region — a region 
which offers us a great cultural diversity 
in which to share, as well as substantial 
opportunities for trade and economic 
benefit; and a region which is prepared 
to approach political and security rela- 
tions with Australia in a cooperative 
and helpful spirit. 

J regard it as one of the basic na- 
tional challenges facing this nation, 
Australia, for this decade, the 1990s, and 
into the 21st century to build on the firm 
policy foundations we have established, 
and take up the many opportunities now 
opening up for increasing exchanges and 
closer integration with the region. 

In 1989 global economic trends 
gave rise to the need fora wider regional 
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consultative economic forumin the Asia 
Pacific region, which led to the birth of 
APEC. 

In 1991 changing global political 
and strategic trends, including the end 
of the Cold War, suggest there is now a 
parallel need, not for any new organisa- 
tionorinstitution, but fora wider security 
dialogue in the region. 

Tam bold enough to speculate that, 
if Sir Thomas Blamey could revisit us 
today and witness the enormous changes 
— indeed the transformation of the Asia 
Pacific region — since 1951, he would, 
given his leadership qualities and his 
role in World War II in the South West 
Pacific, endorse our present policy em- 
phasis on the Asia-Pacific region and 
our present approach to seek security 
with and in Asia; not against Asia. E 


The material presented in the Blamey Me- 
morial Oration was also used by Mr Wool- 
cott at the joint Thailand-Philippines 
Security Seminar “ASEAN and the Asia- 
Pacific Region: Prospects for Security Coop- 
eration in the 1990s” on 7 June in Manila. 
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Edited extract from a debate in the Senate 
South Africa 


(From Hansard of 17 June) 





Senator Evans — Whatis involved in terms of the 
role that we played in relation to South Africa is 
essentially that characteristic of our foreign policy 
which I have described as good international 
citizenship: the capacity we haveasa citizen of this 
region, as a citizen of the Commonwealth and asa 
citizen of the world to play a role — a particularly 
significant role in the case of South Africa because 
of the cultural and sporting ties that exist between 
us — to try to rid the world of what has been its 
most lingering and in many ways distasteful hu- 
man rights problem. 


There are fundamental issues here at stake 
that go to the dignity of us all as human beings and 
I make no apology for the significance that this 
subject has occupied in Australian foreign policy. 
The Australian Government’s policy response to 
South Africa has been tough, clear, consistent and 
consistently right. As a country we were the prime 
mover in the early 1970s in the push for sanctions 
generally, and sports sanctions in particular, with 
the latter culminating in the Gleneagles Agreement 
of 1977. In many ways we have been a prime 
mover throughout the 1980s in applying and ex- 
tending those sanctions, especially in more recent 
years, and in refining, developing and arguing the 
case around the world for financial sanctions 
limiting the flow of capital to South Africa in such 
away as to inhibit the growth of the economy there 
— manifestly the most effective of all the different 
sanctions that have been applied against South 
Africa, as was unreservedly acknowledged to me 
by both business and government circles during 
my visit to South Africa. 

Now Australia is playing the role of a prime 
mover — not the only one — in developing and 
applying the concepts of, first, the phased relaxa- 
tion of sanctions generally in response to devel- 
opments as they occur, not simply commitments 
as they are promised; and, secondly, in the selec- 
tive relaxation of the sports boycott, which is a 
policy involving response to the unification, when 
achieved, of sports and when that unification is 
recognised by the relevant non-racial sporting 
bodies. None of that represents a policy approach 
which is universally liked within South Africa. 
Foreign Minister Pik Botha has been widely re- 
ported as saying that the Australian sanctions 
policy has made no impact on the South African 
Government except to make a mess of the country, 


but as Mandy Rice-Davies was once heard to say, 
“He would say that, wouldn’t he?” That is not an 
unusual or unexpected thing; it is entirely con- 
sistent with the whole policy approach that the 
South African Government has been adopting for 
years. 

Chief Buthelezi and Inkatha — that particu- 
lar group — have never agreed with sanctions, 
and have always preferred to fight apartheid from 
the comfort of the executive suites in KwaZulu 
rather than in the streets in the way that other 
groups have chosen to do. By contrast — in the 
case of yet another group in South Africa — the 
Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) and others perhaps 
to the left of the African National Congress (ANC), 
have not liked, from another perspective, the 
phased relaxation of our policy; they have not 
liked Australia for promoting that. 

It is the case that Australia could hardly 
expect its sanctions policy to have won universal 
approval, and it has not. But the truth remains that 
sanctions have been enormously effective, simply 
in making apartheid unaffordable, and have been 
absolutely crucial in producing the reform mo- 
mentum we now see. 


Final destruction 


Moreover those sanctions have manifestly been 
supported by the overwhelming majority of black 
South Africans, notwithstanding the obvious 
economic pain they have caused. The truth of the 
matter is also that sanctions go on being supported 
by the overwhelming majority of black South Af- 
ricans to the extent that remains necessary to 
achieve the final destruction of apartheid. 


Senator Hill today repeated the common 
mistake, which is made over and over again, by 
saying that apartheid is disappearing and all that 
is necessary is the repeal of those three pieces of 
legislation that are coming off the statute books in 
this particular South, African parliamentary ses- 
sion. The truth of the matter is that the complete 
abolition of apartheid cannot and will not be 
achieved until the South African Constitution it- 
self is rewritten and those 27 million to 28 million 
black South Africans come on to the voting rolls 
for the first time and become participating citizens 
in that country. 

There is plenty of evidence that a lot of that 
reform momentum has been lost already over the 
past six months as the South African Government 
has positioned and manoeuvred itself to build 
post-apartheid political constituencies rather than 
getting on with the main game. The important 
thing is for the world to ensure that it stays with 
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that main game. I believe that for some time yet — 
not necessarily until the Constitution itself is en- 
acted — financial sanctions in particular will bea 
crucial disciplinary mechanism. 

So far as support for the ANC is concerned, 
we dealt with this matter pretty systematically in 
Question Time today. I make no apology for the 
political support we have given the ANC and, 
indeed, forthe anti-apartheid movement generally 
over the many years it has been fighting the 
apartheid system. I make no apology for regard- 
ing Nelson Mandela in as a thoroughly decent, 
dignified, compassionate and moderate man. He 
is someone who is and who will bea great Leader 
of his people and his nation. 

I make no apology for believing that around 
him in the ANC there exists a large core of mature, 
intelligent, sophisticated and moderate people who 
will make splendid leaders of the country, should 
they be elected to play that role in later times. I 
make no apology for that part of our development 
assistance program which involves the expenditure 
of moneys on projects identified in consultation 
with the ANC in relation to training and education, 
the return of exilesand,morerecently,some aspects 
of the project to develop an economic planning 
capacity within the opposition movement. 

None of this represents support for the ANC 
as a political party or asa political organisation for 
campaigning purposes against other political par- 
ties or organisations. It is, as I said in Question 
Time, development assistance because South Af- 
rica is, so far as its black people are concerned, a 
developing nation. 

What we are involved in here is really noth- 
ing less than the creation of a wholly new nation 
out of the imperfect ashes of the old. It is in that 
context that Australian support is being directed 
and it is in that respect that it is being welcomed. 
We have chosen to work primarily, but not solely, 
through the ANC as an opposition organisation 
simply because on all the available evidence it is 
and remains the most representative black organi- 
sation of all. 


The point remains that, forall the bumps that 
occurred during that trip, its basic objectives were 
met. It was highly successful in terms of the vari- 
ous objectives we identified before we left. We 
wanted to inform ourselves as to the current 
conditions and political currents running in that 
country in order to provide an input into the larger 
policy process within the Commonwealth and 
elsewhere over the next few months. We wanted 
to take the opportunity to make clear our and the 
international community’s intense concern that, 
while major changes were occurring, they should 
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continue through to fruition. We wanted to de- 
velop the foundation for a sound bilateral rela- 
tionship in the future with the likely future leaders 
of that country, black and white. 

[believe that in all those objectives we amply 
succeeded. 


Questions without notice 


South Africa 


(From Hansard of 17 June) 





Senator Hill — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the $2m package of assistance 
toSouth African groups, including approximately 
$80,000 direct to the African National Congress 
(ANC), announced by the Minister during his 
recent visit to South Africa. I ask: when is it appro- 
priate to apply Australian taxpayers’ funds to an 
overseas political movement? If the economic 
policy measures included in the package are as 
important as the Minister has said, why did the 
ANC fail to allocate to these purposes any of the 
$15m placed at its disposal by the Australian 
Government last year? 


Senator Evans — The question is based ona false 
premise because the $15m that was announced 
last year as a three year development assistance 
package was not in the form of money given 
directly to the ANC for any purpose it chose. As 
has been amply documented on the public record, 
that money has all — to the extent that it has al- 
ready been allocated — been arranged to be ad- 
ministered by non-government organisations or 
persons other than the ANC itself. Itis fora variety — 
of purposes, including training and education and 
the repatriation of exiles coming back into the 
country who manifestly need assistance. 


The reason why taxpayers’ money in the 
form of aid funds has been devoted both to that 
$15m package of measures that were certainly 
agreed in consultation with the ANC in terms of 
the direction in which they have been allocated 
and the additional $2m package which was the 
subject of detailed announcement by me in South 
Africa last week, devoted specifically to the pur- 
poses of economic planning capacity assistance, is 
simply that we are engaged here not in the task, 
obviously, of assisting one political organisation 
in some looming partisan battle with other politi- 
cal organisations within a country but in the task 
of assisting a country which is in the process of 
nation building. 

Weare talking about a country which for all 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, meets patients in Baragwanath Hospital in Soweto 


during his South African visit. (Associated Press wirephoto) 


practical purposes has denied 28 million of its 38 
million citizens any rights in the active participa- 
tion in the affairs of that country. They have had no 
political voice. They have had no role in the insti- 
tutional structures of the government and the 
implications of that in terms of the Third World 
status those people now live in is there for anyone 
who visits the country to see. Itis a deeply depress- 
ing spectacle. 

What we are engaged in is assistance in the 
process of developing what is, for all practical 
purposes, a brand new nation — a nation not with 
10 million participating citizens but with 38 mil- 
lion participating citizens. The assistance that is 
being given is quintessentially, classically, 
development assistance, so defined, so regarded, 
by the international agencies that monitor these 
things; and we make absolutely no apology for it. 


Senator Hill — Mr President, I ask a supplemen- 
tary question. I pursue further the answer to the 
second part of my question, which the Minister 
answered first. Is it not the case that about $13.5m 
of the$15m that the Australian Government agreed 


to apply was for projects to be approved by the 
ANC, agreed over a period of three years? I there- 
fore ask again: why did not the ANC, in negotiat- 
ing with the Australian Government on the projects 
which it saw to be of priority, reach the same 
conclusions as the Minister did when he recently 
visited South Africa? 


Senator Evans — Fifteen million dollars was for 
projects defined in consultation with the ANC, not 
approved by it. The projects were essentially of a 
humanitarian kind but did have, in many instances, 
an education and training component. The par- 
ticular more recent supplementary package of 
$2m, which will be the subject of a supplementary 
appropriation and which does not in any way 
involve the redirection of existing aid funds, rep- 
resents a wholly new policy concept — one that 
was devised, initiated and stimulated by the Prime 
Minister himself in the form of a team of econo- 
mists, led by Professor Garnaut, that he sent to 
South Africa and asked to report to him and to the 
Australian Government on the ways in which we 
could assist the post-apartheid South African 
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economy to in fact take off in an environment 
where participating in the policy making process 
would be a completely different group of people 
than had been the case previously and where it 
was manifestly important that those new policy 
makers, decision makers and economic adminis- 
trators havea sound and solid grasp and standing 
in economic policy matters. 


It is still a development assistance exercise 
but a development exercise of a rather unique and 
distinctive kind and one which the Prime Minister 
should take full credit for devising. lacknowledge 
his role in this respect. It is a particular package of 
measures which was extremely well received in 
South Africa right across the whole spectrum — 
not only within the liberation movements them- 
selves but also in the white business community, 
whichsaw much more clearly than the Opposition 
is capable of the point of this particular package of 
measures. It was also well received by the Govern- 
ment Ministers to whom I spoke and to whom I 
advised the general content of this package before 
it was publicly announced. 


(From Hansard of 17 June) 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. It follows the re- 
sponse that he gave to Senator Hill’s question 
earlier this afternoon. What is the Government's 
total commitment to the African National Con- 
gress (ANC)? Is it correct that the Government has 
committed more than the $15m referred to and 
more than the $2m supplementary grant that has 
been referred to? How much more; what is the 
total? What special checks does the Australian 
Government have in place to ensure that the money 
is used by the ANC for the purposes for which itis 
eranted? 


Senator Evans — The total direct commitment to 
the ANC that we made is $83 000 for the establish- 
ment of an economic planning department within 
the ANC, in terms and circumstances that were 
fully described in the text of my announcement. In 
terms of moneysallocated, following consultations 
withthe ANC, the total commitment, so far as I can 
recall, is just the $15m over three years that was 
announced last year. It should be understood that 
the $2m that is the subject of the current announce- 
ment is not really money to be regarded as even 
allocated in consultation with the ANC in the 
same way as the $15m announced last year was. 


. The other elements in this particular eco- 
nomic planning assistance program involve the 
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establishment of an institute of economic research 
at a selected university, a number of consultan- 
cies, visits to Australia and upgrading training at 
university for black economists whose training 
hitherto may have been only in Eastern European 
universities or the University of Sussex or other 
such equivalent institutions. 

That kind of program is one that will be 
implemented .in a variety of ways and, although it 
has been the subject of some generalised consul- 
tation with the ANC, it has also been the subject of 
consultation with government officials, with 
economists in the private sector in South Africa 
and particularly economists working in a number 
of tertiary institutions. 

It is really not at all accurate to call that latter 
sum of $2m which I announced last week as being 
ANC — related money in the same way as it is 
possible to describe the $15m that I referred to 
earlier. 

Senator Teague — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. The Minister did not refer to the 
second half of my question, which I now repeat: 
what special checks does the Australian Govern- 
ment have in place to ensure that the money is 
used by the ANC or by any of the others receiving 
these moneys that have been referred to for the 
purpose for which it is granted? Is it correct that 
the only audits carried out are internal ANC au- 
dits? 

Senator Evans — That is not true so far as my 
present understanding and recollection is con- 
cerned. There is quite an elaborate system of audit- 
ing involved with all Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau moneys that are 
expended. 


It varies depending on whether the moneys 
in question are spent through particular non-gov- 
ernment organisations, such as the Australian 
People for Health, Education and Development 
Abroad — which does have a significant role in 
relation to some aspects of this South African 
money-whether it goes directly to government, as 
is often the case in the South Pacific and South East 
Asia and so on, but not so much the case in the 
South African context, or whether it goes directly 
to Australian private firms and so on that are 
contracted directly for particular program pur- 
poses. l 
The auditing arrangements differ in each 
case depending on the nature of the moneys paid, 
but they are substantial and effective. I will be 
happy to provide further information to the hon- 
ourable senator on the specific means by which it 
is proposed to audit the moneys to which I have 
referred in this answer. 
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(From Hansard of 17 June) 


Senator Baume — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
various accounts given by the Minister in relation 
to his reported obscene abuse of officials in South 
Africa. Is it the case that the Minister used the 
expression —- and I will censor myself — “f...ing 
useless” on two occasions: once to a police sergeant 
driving him, to whom he said, “You're f .. . ing 
useless. All the cops are f . . . ing useless. Who do 
they think they are?”; and on a second occasion to 
a police lieutenant opening a door for him at the 
airport in Cape Town, to whom he said, “You 
didn’t impress me with your show. You're f...ing 
useless.”? How does the Minister justify this ap- 
palling behaviour whilst representing Australia 
abroad? Has he apologised yet to the South Afri- 
can officials involved? ) 


Senator Evans — I did have one sharp exchange 
with the South African security official who was in 
charge of the arrangements for my first visit to a 
South African township complex. The cir- 
cumstances of that exchange should be put on the 
record because it has been the subject of a massive 
amount of disinformation. The context was this: I 
had arranged to have a visit to the township 
complex of Crossroads and Khayelitsha outside 
Cape Town — a depressing spectacle for anyone 
who has any shred of decency or feeling about 
them because of the scale of the poverty and the 
immensity of the deprivation of the people there. 
It was an important visit to make and I wanted to 
make it in the company and with the guidance of 
two community workers — one black~ one white 
— associated with a particular self-help program 
which the Embassy had been assisting. 


Low-key visit 


In order to enable the visit to take place on that 
basis it was agreed — and this agreement was 
confirmed the night before with the security au- 
thorities — that the visit would be on a low key 
and unobtrusive basis with a minimal police 
presence. Namely, it would consist of three cars: 
me and my wife with the two community workers 
in the front car, an unmarked police car immedi- 
ately behind, and a third car with other Australian 
officials. 


There was an unresolved question as to 
whether there would be a camera crew going with 
us. That was resolved in favour of their exclusion 
the following morning when we discussed it with 
Alan Boesak, who said that the volatility of the 


situation in the township was such thatit would be 
most unwise to draw that additional degree of 
attention to ourselves. That was understood and 
agreed with the Australian media accompanying 
us. 

It was on that basis that we climbed into the 
cars from the agreed meeting point and set off. For 
reasons that still remain somewhat unclear but 
may have been, conceivably, the result of some 
failure of communication between the South Afri- 
cans and ourselves — but that ceriainly was not 
apparent at the time because the agreement had 
been reached only the night before and there had 
been no further developments in terms of a wors- 
ening security situation on the ground — those 
arrangements went completely haywire. We had 
not got very far into the townships before that 
initial three-car convoy was joined by six or seven 
others, complete with people wired for sound ina 
variety of ways and, unequivocally, members of 
the South African security forces of one kind or 
another — either the township police or the secu- 
rity forces more generally. 


Extremely angry 


The media, having seen this circus parade devel- 
oping, decided that all bets were off and joined in 
as well. So we had something like 10 cars when we 
made the first stop. It was at that point that I 
realised for the first time what was going on. An 
attempt to talk to local people suddenly became 
totally impossible because there were security 
people everywhere and.-at that point the whole 
visit had to be aborted. I was extremely angry 
about that situation developing in that way. 


I was angry for two reasons, the first being 
that I wanted the visit to be conducted ina low key 
and unobtrusive way because I believe that visits 
of this kind should not be zoo inspections: that the 
dignity of people ought to be respected and that 
their private space should not be invaded to any 
greater extent than is inevitable by any visit of that 
kind. I have a very strong view to that effect — a 
view manifestly not shared by those insensitive 
souls opposite but one that I happen to take very 
seriously. A much more important consideration 
even than that was my concern not to prejudice in 
any way the position of the two community work- 
ers involved. They had made it very clear indeed 
to me beforehand that their effectiveness — to put 
the point at its most mild — would be very much 
diminished within the community if they were 
seen in the presence of a large scale contingent of 
security people. Even those people opposite should 
be able to understand the dynamics that are at 
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work in those communities and the sensitivity of 
people being associated with that kind of situa- 
tion. 

That is the reason that I was upset. That is the 
reason why, when we returned to the airport and 
thesecurity officer in charge of arrangements came 
into a private room at the airport in which the only 
other person present, to my recollection, was the 
Australian Ambassador, I engaged in what I read- 
ily acknowledge was a very sharp exchange in- 
deed. Whether I used the particular words in 
question I cannot recall. 


Opposition senators interjecting — 


Senator Evans — I never denied that I may have 
used the particular swear word in question; that is 
not unknown in my private vocabulary in sit- 
uations of intense stress. I did not deny that at any 
stage and I do not deny it now. I have no recollec- 
tion of using the word “useless”. appreciate that, 
for an Afrikaner Calvinist, that is probably the 
most extreme form of insult of all. But the nub of 
my objection was not the uselessness of the secu- 
rity service but its over-exuberance, its over- 
presence and its breach ofa very specific agreement 
that had been reached. The concept that was ad- 
vanced thereafter in the media, that the security 
service was doing no more than acting in my 
interests to protect me and that therefore it was 
entirely unreasonable for it to be responded to in 
this way, completely misses the point that this was 
an agreement reached jointly with the security 
service beforehand. 


The point I makeis that the exchange that did 
occur was one that was made in private, in the 
circumstances that I have described —ina private 
room at the airport with no more than one other 
person within earshot, namely, the Australian 
Ambassador. The only reason that exchange — 
which was, on all the evidence available to me at 
the time, a thoroughly justified exchange — be- 
came public was because of a deliberate leak to the 
media by the South African security establish- 
ment and, moreover, a deliberate leak in terms 
that were highly prejudicial to me and completely 
ignored the context in which the exchange had 
occurred. 

The Australian media, and obviously the 
Opposition, thereafter allowed the agenda to be 
set for it in its reading of the situation by the 
combined efforts of the South African security 
establishment and the more paranoid elements of 
the South African media. It was only obviously a 
matter of time before that kind of thing, put into 
the media, became a lightning rod, as I have said 
publicly since [have returned, to attract oceans of 
the kind of angst and resentment that have long 


been felt against Australia by white South Afri- 
cans, and the rest of the trip proceeded on that 
basis. 

But that is the context which should be un- 
derstood and that is the reading of the situation 
that any reasonable non-cringing observer of the 
scene, anyone who believes that diplomacy should 
be conducted not on one’s back or belly but on 
one’s two feet, would in fact have. 

Senator Baume — I have a supplementary ques- 
tion. I ask the Minister, notin his role as a sensitive 
soul who was angry and upset but as Australia’s 
Foreign Minister —- and, by the way, a Foreign 
Minister who cannot recall this situation: does the 
use of this language, which he has been prepared 
almost to admit, enhance Australia’s or his reputa- 
tion abroad; does he regret it; and will he apolo- 
gise? 

Senator Evans — We have the use of strong lan- 
guage in private to someone who, I think it would 
be reasonably well understood, would not be 
hearing such language for the first time, in circum- 
stances which I have described, where not only 
had an organisational arrangement gone awry, 
which would no doubt not have justified such a 
reaction, but where an agreement had been 
breached and where the agreement in question 
was one that was of immense significance for the 
futures of two people for whom I had the greatest 
respect. In those circumstances I believe the ex- 
change was justified. 


Į regret — and I said this to Pik Botha — that 
there was this degree of unpleasantness. I regret 
very much that the South African security estab- 
lishment and the South African media chose to 
make of it what they did. I regret even more that 
the Australian media and the Opposition chose to 
take such an attitude towards it and not make their 
own independent assessment. I also said to Pik 
Botha on the subject of apologies — and there was 
no grovelling nor abject approach by me in rela- 
tion to this — in addition to the fact that I — 
Senator Bishop — Mr President, I take a point of 
order. I would ask you to call the Minister to order. 
He should answer Senator Baume’s questions and 
apologise, or sit down before he embarrasses this 
country further. 


The President— Order! There is no point of order. 


Senator Evans — The remaining point that I was 
making is that I said to Mr Botha that if — 


Senator Alston — So, you would do it all again if 
you got half the chance would you? 


Senator Evans — I am just giving honourable 
senators the complete story because I have abso- 
lutely nothing to apologise for in terms of the way 
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thissituation was handled, given the context which 
I have explained. 


In the course of my final, very amicable 
exchange with Mr Botha at the airport —- he was 
not sent there to chew my ear; it had not been the 
subject as reported, of any Cabinet discussion; and 
this incident occupied perhaps five minutes of a 
one hour discussion — I did say, in a addition to 
obviously regretting the unpleasantness that had 
been associated with the whole thing, that if it 
should be the case that any aspect of what went 
wrong on that day was the product of some com- 
munication error on our part or some other contri- 
bution on our part such that the responsibility for 
the fiasco that occurred was not wholly attribut- 
able to the South African security police con- 
cerned, then of course, it would be appropriate 
under those circumstances for an apology to go to 
them. They were the terms in which I spoke to Mr 
Botha and they were the terms in which, in a 
- slightly liberal fashion, that was reported to the 
media. 


- (From Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer toan 
overnight announcement in Pretoria and I ask: 
whatare theimplications of the repeal of the South 
African Population Registration Act for the re- 
form process and for Australia’s policy towards 
South Africa? What is the assessment of the Aus- 
tralian Government? 


Senator Evans — As has been widely expected 
and foreshadowed, the South African Parliament 
voted yesterday to repeal at last the Population 
Registration Act. While no further classifications 
will be made on the basis of race, the existing 
population register, which does assign all South 
Africans to one of four main groups, will remain in 
force until the Constitution has been replaced. 
Until such time, it cannot be entirely removed for 
electoral and other reasons and that, I think, is well 
understood. 


The other so-called pillars of apartheid — 
the Separate Amenities Act, the Group Areas Act 
and the land Acts — have now all been repealed. 
But, of course, it is the case that until such time as 
there is a new Constitution in place giving the vote 
to all South Africans, apartheid will remain in 
place and the battle against it will not have been 
won. 

That is not to belittle the actions that have 
already been taken by the South African Govern- 


ment which, as I and the Prime Minister have 
made clear ona number of occasions, the Austral- 
ian Government very much applauds. In meet- 
ings with President de Klerk and others during my 
visit to South Africa I certainly made it very clear 
that Australia is fully supportive of the course of 
action that the Government has embarked upon to 
dismantle apartheid. I also urged the South Afri- 
can Government to take quick and effective action 
to overcome the remaining problems or obstacles 
standing in the way of the formal commencement 
of negotiations including, in particular, the full 
and final release of all political prisoners, the 
indemnification — in order to enable them to 
return — of all remaining exiles, and the address- 
ing of theappalling problem of internecine violence 
in the townships 


Those obstacles are, in my judgment, on 
their way to being cleared but they must becleared 
before the first phase of sanctions can be lifted in 
accordance with present Commonwealth and 
Australian policy. I certainly hope, expect and 
continue to urge that significant progress will 
continue to be made thereafter to ensure that the 
process does not stop with the removal simply of 
those pieces of legislation — important as that 
achievement is — but does genuinely result in the 
final destruction of the abhorrent regime of apart- 
heid. 


(From Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator Faulkner— My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Can the 
Minister provide any recent evidence to support 
the view that the African National Congress (ANC) 
is the most representative of the black political 
organisations in South Africa? 


Senator Evans — Until the holding of a free and 
fair election in South Africa it will not be possible 
to determine with any certainty the popularity of 
the various political groups in South African but 
most political commentators in South Africa, on 
the basis of previous polling evidence, anecdotal 
material and analytical research, have taken the 
view that the ANC is by far the most representa- 
tive black organisation. That view is endorsed and 
reinforced by the most recent published poll on 
the subject, which just happened to come out a 
couple of days ago, over the weekend, by the well- 
respected market research company Markinor. 
According to the Markinor poll, 71 per cent of 
urban black South Africans would vote for the 
ANG; three per cent for Inkatha; 4 per cent for the 
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National Party; and 4 percent for the Pan-Africanist 
Congress the PAC. For choice of leader, Nelson 
Mandela was first preference for 65 per cent of 
urban blacks. De Klerk received 13 per cent; PAC 


leader Makwetu received 4 per cent and Inkatha’ S 


Chief Buthelezi 3 per cent. 


I will describe the nature of the Marine: 
poll. It included 1300 blacks and 800 whites in the 
predominantly urban areas of Johannesburg, Pre- 
toria, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London and 
Cape Town. Unlike most previous polls, respond- 
ents were given a secret ballot, which is clearly a 
far superior method to previous methods used. Of 
course, itis the case that it cannot be assumed that 
those statistics would be repeated if rural blacks 
were taken into account, and in particular it is 
obviously the case that Inkatha has almost satu- 
ration support as far as blacks in rural Natal are 
concerned. Equally clearly, on analytical and other 
evidence, that is not so for the other provinces of 
South Africa. Given the concentration of black 
people in those urban metropolises that were the 
subject of this survey, this clearly amounts to 
compelling recent further evidence for the view 
that the ANC is the most widespread supported 
black organisation 


(From. Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator Reid — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I am glad 
that he has so much information today. Yesterday, 
when answering a question from Senator Hill, the 
Minister said that the assistance being given un- 
der the special assistance program for South Af- 
rica and Namibia and the special program of 
assistance for South Africa is “quintessentially, 
classically, development assistance. Can the 
Minister give any quantitative assessment of the 
benefits from the sum of approximately $17m that 
has been spent since 1986-87? For example, what 
percentage of these moneys has been spent in the 
disadvantaged rural black Africa areas, and is ita 
fact that, prior to the review by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau last 
year in relation to scholarships, they were awarded 
without guidelines either as to academic qualifi- 
cations or any means testing? 


Senator Evans — | will be happy to give a much 
fuller answer in writing to the question about how 
those previous moneys have been disbursed over 
recent years and the nature of the returns that have 
been received in terms of people trained, people 
educated and people otherwise assisted. 


The money in question is spread across an 
extraordinary variety of self-help programs, 
scholarships for formal education, training pro- 
grams for less formal education, institution build- 
ing support activity of one kind or another, and 
rehabilitation activity of one kind or another, par- 
ticularly in relation to people coming back to the 
country from exile abroad. The money has been 
primarily concentrated in the urban rather than 
the rural areas. 

Senator Baume — Where the minority of blacks 
live. 

Senator Evans — Where an extraordinary amount 
of human misery exists at the moment, Senator 
Baume. If the honourable senator could shift his 
eyes away from his prejudiced perception of how 
this country has been administered in the past and 
try to focus for a moment on the enormous store of 
human misery that is concentrated in those town- 
ships that stretch endlessly across the landscape; 
where innumerable people have been coming in 
from the rural areas of Ciskei and Transkei and 
elsewhere in recent times; where the population 
has been exploding with dramatic intensity in 
recent times; where housing has not been supplied 
on anything like the scale necessary to meet the 
needs of that burgeoning population; where edu- 
cational resources have not been supplied on 
anything like the scale — 


Senator Baume — And what are they like in the 
rural areas? 


Senator Evans — In the rural area with KwaZulu 
and with the support of the South African Govern- 
ment there has been a much greater allocation of 
resources in those particular homelands on a se- 
lective basis. It is those blacks not living in some of 
those homeland areas where the major problems 
are concentrated. 


But do not tell me for a moment that the 
homelands are the source of all good things so far 
as the supply of material resources is concerned. 
In the Bophuthatswana area in particular, if one 
looks at the townships spreading and coming into 
the Johannesburg-Pretoria area from there, the 
misery is just as extensive, just as intensive, and 
that is combined with the situation where there is 
an absolute minimum amount of employment 
opportunities to go with the situation thus cre- 
ated. 

The scale of the misery that exists for just 
about all of the 27 million or 28 million black 
people in South Africa has to be seen, has to be 
physically experienced, to even begin to be under- 
stood. I confess that I had no idea of the immensity 
of the trauma, the immensity of the disaster, that 
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has been wrought for so many human beings by a 
disgustingly immoral regime, which honourable 
senators opposite have consistently supported 
through their party for decades. 


(From Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I ask: had 
Cabinet approved the unprecedented payment of 
Australian taxpayers’ money to the African Na- 
tional Congress? If not, who made the decision 
and when was the decision made? 


Senator Evans — It was the subject of some dis- 
cussion, as I recall, in either the Cabinet or the 
Expenditure Review Committee. I need to check 
my recollection of that. I know that it is on the 
agenda for formal endorsement in a budgetary 
context. It is clearly my understanding and the 
subject of clear discussion between the Prime Min- 
ister and me that the money in question will under 
no circumstances be diverted from the existing aid 
budget, but will involve a supplementary addi- 
tion to that. 


(From Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator Boswell — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is the 
Minister aware that in February this year the Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC) paid 27 million 
rand for a new headquarters building in central 
Johannesburg? What percentage of Australian fi- 
nancial assistance provided under the previous 
and-present special assistance program to South 
Africans and Namibians was provided to the ANC? 
What assurance can the Minister give that none of 
that money, or any other money from Australian 
taxpayers, was used by the ANC in the purchase of 
its headquarters building? What guarantees can 
the Minister give the Australian people that his 
latest grant to the ANC will not be put to purposes 
other than those intended? 


Senator Evans — I am not aware of the sum of 
money that may have been paid by the ANC for its 
new building in Johannesburg, or indeed whether 
ithad to pay any money at all. Certainly, no money 
that has been provided by way of South African 
development assistance by Australia has gone 
directly to the ANC, other than the amount I 
announced last week for the establishment of an 
economic planning department, namely $83 000. 
1 am absolutely certain that no money that has 
been previously identified for the programs, in 


consultation with the ANC, has been devoted to 
that particular purpose. 


[am also certain and can give an absolute 
assurance that there is no question of any money 


that has presently been supplied directly — thatis, 


the $83 000 — or to programs that have been 
developed in association with or in consultation 
with the ANC being used for this -purpose. It 
would be utterly at odds with the defined purpose 
of these particular moneys. Auditing procedures 
would make perfectly clear the confirmation of 
that, should that ever be necessary. 


(From Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator Kemp — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and refers 
to grants made to projects nominated by the Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC). I refer the Minister 
to the Australian International Development As- 
sistance Bureau review of the special program of 
assistance to South Africans and Namibians, which 
looked at arrangements for funding projects 
identified by the ANC, including the $15m prom- 
ised for the next three years — or at least we think 
it has been promised for the next three years. This 
review made a number of references to inad- 
equate reporting on the use of Australian funds in 
the four years to July 1990. Are there any cases 
where grants have been made to ANC-nominated 
groups for which reports as required by govern- 
ment financial procedures have not been received? 
Have further repayments ever been made, despite 
the absence of proper reports from ANC-nomi- 
nated groups? If the Minister cannot give categori- 
cal assurances on these points, how can he assert 
that funds could not have been diverted for naked 
political purposes? 

Senator Evans — I will need to seek further infor- 
mation on the particular allocation of these mon- 
eys. Itis perfectly common when one is disbursing 
an aid budget of $1.3 billion to scores of countries 
around the region and the world, to scores of 
international institutions and to scores of non- 
Government organisations, that even with the 
most rigorous auditing procedures in the world 
sometimes there are time lapses involved in get- 
ting reports and in the phasing of subsequent 
grants. There is no reason to assume that there is 
any particular issue here so far as these grants are 
concerned. 


I repeat: there is no question of any of these 
moneys being allocated to purposes other than 
development assistance properly so broadly de- 
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fined, and I find it inconceivable that any money 
could have been applied to the purpose of the 
building, which is the specific question I was 
asked. As to anything else implied in the question, 
Senator Kemp will just have to curb his raging 
hormones and wait for my written answer. 

Senator Kemp — I ask a supplementary question. 
For the Minister’s interest, the information is actu- 
ally in a report issued by his Department; perhaps 
he may care to read that report. My supplemen- 
tary question is this: is it not a fact that there is a 
practice whereby financial statements from projects 
are audited by the African National Congress 
itself rather than by independent auditors? 


Senator Evans — [ will take that further question 
on notice. I have already undertaken to give a 
response on the subject of auditing prorgaraes; 
that reply is on its way. 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Knowles — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer him 
to his answer to Senator Kemp yesterday in which 
he said: 

there is no question of any of these moneys — 
that is, moneys provided under the special as- 
sistance program for South Africans and 
Namibians (SAPSAN) — 

being allocated to purposes other than development as- 

sistance so broadly defined. 

also refer the Minister to answers provided 

to Senate Estimates Committee questions in No- 
vember last year where the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) 
supplied details of grants totalling $77,861 made 
through the Australian Embassy in Pretoria to 
organisations including, among others, the Build- 
ing Industries Workers Union, $14,795; the South 
African Black Hawkers and Informal Business 
Association, $12,391; and the training workshop 
for panel beaters and spray painters, $17,804. Is the 
Minister aware that AIDAB advised the Senate 
Estimates Committee that the monitoring and ac- 
quittal responsibility for these grants lies with the 
Australian Embassy in Pretoria, and that no infor- 
mation on acquittals is readily available in Can- 
berra? Can the Minister assure the Senate that 
none of these grants has been allocated to pur- 
poses other than development assistance? If so, 
will he advise the Senate of the basis for this 
assurance? 
Senator Evans — It is the practice in embassies, in 
some appropriate countries where there is scope 


for this sort of expenditure, for ambassadors to be 
given discretionary funds for utilisation in appro- 
priate small-scale projects, often of a community 
welfare or education assistance nature. That is 
separate and distinct funding from the SAPSAN 
funding that we were talking about in Question 
Time yesterday. At least subject to checking, it is 
my clear understanding that it is in a separate and 
distinct category from the funds administered by 
AIDABitself: as such, one would not expect AIDAB 
to have auditing or monitoring oe in 
relation to them. 


I will need to check the precise details that 

Senator Knowles has referred to, as well as the 
particular system that is adopted in Pretoria and 
Cape Town for the administration of these funds, 
and I will be happy to supply further information 
to her as soon as it becomes available. 
Senator Knowles — I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. I refer the Minister to the AIDAB review of 
the special assistance program for South Africans 
and Namibians. Is the Minister aware that this 
review stated that “the post-monitoring capacity 
in Pretoria has been limited”? Has the Minister 
taken any real interest in ensuring that Australian 
funds given to projects in South Africa have had 
real developmental benefit, or does his interest in 
and knowledge of the $1.5m pledge begin and end 
with a desire to support the African National 
Congress? 


Senator Evans — That is a rather tendentiously 
phrased question. I have made it perfectly clear 
that the Government’s commitment to South Af- 
rica is a nation-building developmental commit- 
ment; it is not a political commitment in the sense 
of party political support for any particular par- 
ticipant in the political process in that country. 


Accordingly, I have nothing to add to my 
answers. 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Bishop — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In light of 
the Minister’s answer yesterday to Senator Hill 
that the direct payment of $83 000 of Australian 
taxpayers’ money to a foreign political party — 
namely, the African National Congress — was not 
approved by Cabinet and that he is mysteriously 
unable to recall just who authorised and/or insti- 
gated the payment, which in turn has fuelled the 
belief that the payment was in fact made to ensure 
that Mr Mandela agreed to see him, will he con- 
firm to the Senate whether the growing concern 
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that the payment was indeed a condition prec- 
edent for Mr Mandela to receive him is correct; 
and, if not, will he provide the Senate with details 
of the precise chronology and copies of bureau- 
cratic advice received by him to justify the political 
payment? 

Senator Evans — I think one would need consid- 
erably more than $2m as a condition precedent for 
seeing Senator Bishop. Be that as it may, I reject 
entirely that there was any such conditionality 
about the payment in question. 


The visit and my meeting with Mr Mandela 
proceeded entirely on a separate basis. I did un- 
dertake yesterday in answer to Senator Hill, to 
check my recollection of the detailed approval 
process that had taken place for that $2m two-year 
program of assistance for the development of eco- 
nomic planning capacity in South Africa, which I 
announced on 11 June. 

I have done so, and the situation is that, as 
has already been indicated in answers to ques- 
tions in the Senate by me on 14 May and by the 
Prime Minister in the other place on 29 May, the 
initiative for this program came from the Prime 
Minister; its general outline and its proposed or- 
der of magnitude were agreed in various discus- 
sions between the Prime Minister, me and the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development in 
the month of April; and its detailed content was 
the product of recommendations received from 
the mission led by Professor Garnaut which visited 
South Africa at the Prime Minister’s request from 
9 to 16 May. 


Proposal endorsed 


A Cabinet submission incorporating the proposal 
with an indicative first year figure of $1m for 1991- 
92 was lodged by me back on 3 May following 
consultations with my portfolio colleague with 
responsibility for aid matters, Dr Blewett. Follow- 
ing consideration of new policy priorities by a 
subcommittee of the Expenditure Review Com- 
mittee (ERC), consisting of the Prime Minister, the 
Treasurer, and the Minister for Finance, that pro- 
posal was specifically considered and endorsed as 
appropriate new policy by the full Expenditure 
Review Committee on 6 June. That was in my 
absence overseas; thus my imperfect recollection 
yesterday. I knew the matter had been dealt with, 
but I could not specifically remember the occasion: 
it was in fact when I was overseas. 

As is the case with all new policy proposals 
incorporated in the Budget, consideration and 
endorsement of ERC decisions by the full Cabinet 


will not occur until the details of the Budget are 
finally settled in early August. 

The timing of the Government’s decision on 
this program was governed by several considera- 
tions: the view of Professor Garnaut’s delegation 
that the efforts should be commenced quickly; the 
timing of the Commonwealth high level advisory 
group meeting in London, which had been sched- 
uled for 10 June; and my own visit to South Africa. 
The announcement was made in Johannesburg on 
11 June. For the record Inow seek leave to incorpo- 
rate the document in Hansard at the conclusion of 
my answer. (See the statement “Assistance for Eco- 
nomic Planning in South Africa”, pages 351-353). 


Leave granted. 


Senator Evans — The situation is that in this $2m 
two-year program, in all cases funding will be 
conditional, where institutions are involved, ona 
formal agreement with the institutions concerned 
as to the nature of the services to be provided. 
Implementation of the agreement will be moni- 
tored by the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) and funds will 
be provided progressively as programs achieve 
their targets. 


Seventy-five per cent of this funding will be 
provided to South African universities and terti- 
ary institutions, which will apply their normal 
auditing procedures. Twenty-one per cent of the 
funding is proposed to go to consultancies and 
visits to Australia which will be provided via 
AIDAB and audited by AIDAB. Four per cent for 
the establishment costs of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Planning of the African National Congress 
(ANC) will be provided directly to the ANC, as I 
have said previously. It will not be in the form of 
cash, but rather as equipment — namely comput- 
ers, office furniture and a library of relevant eco- 
nomic and development texts. The recent 
appointment of an AIDAB officer as a first secre- 
tary in Pretoria will greatly facilitate the monitoring 
process in the future. 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Evans — Yesterday Senator Reid asked 
me a question about the proper definition of de- 
velopment assistance and scholarship guidelines. 
The answer is as follows. The 1989-90 Special 
Assistance Program for South Africans annual 
report, which I will now table, contains a schedule 
— Annex B — which lists the 41 non-government 
organisations (NGO) funded from the SAPSAN 
allocation. Annex C of the report also gives a 
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breakdown of the number of black South Africans 
and refugees who receive training assistance. 


Įalso seek leave to incorporate in Hansard at 
the conclusion of this answer a two-page schedule 
giving a list of projects funded from the SAPSAN 
allocation in 1990-91, the expenditure incurred 
during this financial year and the voluntary or- 
ganisation responsible for administration and ini- 
tial audit. 

As the financial year has not yet closed de- 
tails on training benefits are still being compiled. 
As soon as the 1991 SAPSAN annual report is 
completed, a copy will be made available to Sena- 
tor Reid. These reports are available to any senator 
who is interested. As can be seen from the descrip- 
tion of the projects in the tabled report, all of these 
activities are properly what I described yesterday 
as quintessentially development assistance, with 
clearly a very heavy emphasis on training and 
education. As the SAPSAN report shows, scholar- 
ships are provided through numerous channels. 
In the case of full sponsored bursaries, Nassau 
fellowships and Nassau study places, selection is 
through the Commonwealth Secretariat. Austral- 
ian NGOs are responsible for the selection of their 
bursary and training students. In all cases of South 
African student exiles attending Australian insti- 
tutions, they must evidently meet the normal aca- 
demic entry requirements of those institutions. In 
the case of in-region scholarships, students meet 
localacademicentry requirements which are often 
stricter for non-nationals. Itis not Australia’s prac- 
tice to means-test refugees applying for scholar- 
ships, nor does the Australian Government 
means-test any of the students nominated for gov- 
ernment to government scholarships under the 
sponsored training program. 


Leave granted, 
The schedule read as follows — 


SAPSAN expenditure 1990-91, with primary auditing re- 
sponsibility in parentheses: 

United Nations Organisations: UNETSPA, UNTFSA, 
$160 000 (UN Secretariat). 

Commonwealth Foreign Ministers Committee on South 
Africa (CFMSA) Financial Links Centre, $246 000 (Com- 
monwealth Secretariat). 

Commonwealth Expert Group on Human Resources De- 
velopment, $40 000 (Commonwealth Secretariat). 
UNICEF Health Training in Australia, $25 000 (UNICEF). 
Community Aid Abroad Training in Australia, $61 000 
(CAA). 

AFS International Exchanges, $34 000 (AFS). 

Australian Board of Missions Urban Community Organisa- 
tional Division Housing Cooperative, $98 000 (ABM). 
African Enterprise Youth Counselling Camps, $30000 (AE). 
Scholarships in South Africa, $750 000 (local NGOs). 


Post Programs in Southern Africa, $447 000 (local NGOs). 
Scholarships in Australia, $600 000 (AIDAB). 

Pretoria PASU, $65 000 (post). 

SAPSAN review, $50 000 ( AIDAB). 

Economic Planning Assistance Mission $34 000 (AIDAB). 
Australian People for Health Education 

& Development Abroad (APHEDA) ANC/MDM 
Planning Meeting, $121 000 (APHEDA). 

APHEDA ANC Donors Meeting, $43 000 (APHEDA). 
APHEDA Resettlement of ANC Exiles, $1 813 000 
(APHEDA). ° 

APHEDA Scholarships in Zimbabwe, 1989, $92 000 
(APHEDA). 

APHEDA Scholarships in Zimbabwe, 1990, $88 000 
(APHEDA). 


APHEDA Regional Scholarships in Tanzania, $550 000 
(APHEDA). 


APHEDA On the Job Training in Australia, $36 000 
(APHEDA). 


APHEDA Sports Development in South Africa, $120 000 
(APHEDA). 


APHEDA Community Development Training in South 
Africa, $148 000 (APHEDA). 

APHEDA Training of Development Workers, $14 000 
(APHEDA). 


APHEDA Income Generation for Ex~Political Prisoners, 
$49 000 (APHEDA). 

AUSTCARE Training in Nigeria, $1 008 000 (AUSTCARE). 
AUSTCARE-ONICEF Agricultural Training, $72 000 
(AUSTCARE) 

Total: $6 796 000. 

Notes : Even where first-line auditing responsibility is with 
international organisations AIDAB allocates funds on an 
accountable basis. Written agreements specify the pur- 
poses for which aid funds are granted. Apart from checks 
by desk and embassy staff, AIDAB uses internal and exter- 
nal auditors and is subject to review by the Office of the 
Auditor-General. Expenditure by overseas posts is also 
audited by DFAT auditors. In 1990, SAPSA expenditure by 
posts in Harare, Lusaka, Nairobi and Pretoria was audited 
by DFAT’s auditors. 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Evans — Yesterday Senator Kemp asked 
me a question about reporting on the use of Aus- 
tralian funds under the Special Assistance Pro- 
gram for South Africans (SAPSAN) in the four 
years to July 1990. I give him the following further 
answer. As noted by him, the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) 
review team’s report on the special assistance 
program, which I tabled earlier-it is part of AID- 
AB’s auditing process — picked up some instances 
where some small non-government organisations 
operating within the front-line States of South 
Africa, in dealing with training and educational 
programs for refugees and /ordisadvantaged black 
South Africans, have not always been timely and 
sufficiently detailed as far as listing students’ 
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courses and the like is concerned. In some cases 
these problems have resulted from the use of 
aliases by refugees and the difficulty experienced 
by non-Government organisations in reconciling 
details is quite understandable. For example, the 
education office in Lusaka was one of those bombed 
in 1988. 


In all cases appropriate follow-up action has 
been initiated. Post activities, including this fund- 
ing, in Harare, Lusaka, Nigeria and Pretoria were 
audited in 1990 by the Department's auditors. 

Most of the aid projects funded from the 
SAPSAN allocation are administered through 
Australian or international voluntary organisa- 
tions such as Austcare; the Australian People for 
Health, Education and Development Abroad; 
Community Aid Abroad; the Overseas Service 
Bureau; and the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organisation. These volun- 
tary organisations are responsible for audits of 
funds they are administering and for the submis- 
sion of reports to AIDAB. These organisations 
themselves are also subject to periodic audit under 
their specific charters. 

A fuller outline of projects reporting proc- 
esses, approval guidelines and summary of ex- 
penditure to June 1990 was given in my answer to 
a question from Senator Kemp on 27 November 
and also to question on notice No. 639 from Mr 
Cobb in the House of Representatives. 

While reports from NGOs haveat times been 
delayed and have required follow-up by AIDAB 
in respect of points of detail, there have been no 
instances where payments have been continued m 
the absence of satisfactory reporting. 


(From Hansard of 20 June) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
Minister to his decision to donate Australian tax- 
payers’ money to the African National Congress 
(ANC). ask the Minister: did the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) 
recommend that this money not be given directly 
to the ANC? If so, why did the Government pro- 
ceed contrary to the advice of its aid agency? 


Senator Evans — Thespecial Assistance Program 
for South Africans (SAPSA), formerly the Special 
Assistance Program for South Africans: and 
Namibians (SAPSAN), has never been directed 
specifically to the ANC. In that context, AIDAB 
has had a clear view, as the Government has had, 
thatin the context of development assistance mon- 
eys generally — and, indeed, for that matter, any 


other form of government money — it is not 
appropriate that money go to a political organisa- 
tion. It is for that reason that the whole of the $15m 
over three years that was targeted for projects 
identified in consultation with the ANC did not 
involve money going directly to the ANC. I would 
not beat all surprised if, in that context, there were 
not some formal recommendation on the books 
somewhere suggesting as much. There has been 
no argument about that policy. 


The $2m that has recently been the subject of 
an announced grant or an announced program 
over the next two years involves as to one small 
part of it, namely $83 000, an exception to what 
hitherto has been the generally adopted and agreed 
rule. This was not a program that was initiated 
from AIDAB. It is a program which, as I said 
yesterday, was initiated essentially by the Prime 
Minister, arising out of his conversations with 
Nelson Mandela and others and his view, which I 
share and the Government shares, that Australia 
can and should make a useful contribution to the 
capacity for economic analysis and planning of the 
opposition movement so as to put South Africa in 
a much better position so far as economic manage- 
ment strategies are concerned to cope with the 
new democracy. 


It still hasa development assistance rationale 
but it has got quite a different rationale from any 
previous, specific program that has been adopted 
under the SAPSA umbrella. As such, we consid- 
ered carefully whether it was appropriate that one 
particular dimension of that particular program 
could legitimately, or should legitimately, involve, 
for the first time some direct funds going to the 
ANC. We decided that in the particular context I 
havejust mentioned, it was appropriate — namely, 
to establish the ANC department of economic 
planning. 

The funds, as I think I said yesterday, are not 
being given by way of a blank cheque. They are 
being in fact given in the form of specific equip- 
ment. It is equipment that will be handed over in 
the form of a library, computers and office equip- 
ment of that kind. So I would be surprised if there 
wereany recommendation in existence orcomment 
in existence from AIDAB bearing specifically upon 
that particular component of that particular project 
money. 


Further information 


(From Hansard of 20 June) 


Senator Evans — In answer to Senator Knowles - 
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yesterday, I undertook to supply her with further 
information relating to three specific grants made 
through the Australian Embassy in Pretoria in 
1989-90. I had assumed from her reference in the 
question to the grants being made through the 
embassy that the funds probably came from the 
direct assistance program — which is the small 
project aid fund administered by ambassadors 
generally around the world — rather than from 
the specific Special Assistance Program for South 
Africansand Namibians (SAPSAN). My checking 
has established that the grants were made under 
the SAPSAN program. The three projects men- 
tioned by Senator Knowles primarily involve sup- 
port for specific training activities and skills 
upgrading, predominantly for unemployed un- 
ion members. 


As to the grant to the South African Black 
Hawkers and Informal Business Association — 
SABHIBA — this project involved the training of 
young blacks in basic business skills and technical 
training in the shoe repair business, and had a 
strong developmental focus, especially in view of 
the size and importance of the informal sector in 
the South African economy. 

The grant to the Building Industry Workers 
Union of South Africa supported training courses 
for shop stewards in legal and human rights is- 
sues. The grant to the national union of steel and 
allied workers project provided panel beating and 
spray painting equipment fora training workshop 
to upgrade the skills of unemployed union mem- 
bers and school leavers. 

The proposals for these projects were care- 
fully appraised by staff at the Australian Embassy 
in Pretoria and werejudged to fully meet SAPSAN 
program guidelines. Those guidelines were set 
out in full in my answer to question No. 639 from 
Mr Cobb in the House of Representatives. They 
require that grants meet program objectives in- 
cluding, for example, that they meet humanitarian 
needs caused by apartheid and help prepare 
disadvantaged South African inhabitants and ref- 
ugees for the post apartheid era. 

Senator Hill —- The question was whether they 
were properly audited. 


Senator Evans — Iam getting to that. Approval 
for each of these activities was given by the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador on the basis of a recom- 
mendation from staff. The Australian Embassy 
monitored the progress of individual projects 
through visits and regular meetings with officials 
and through the assessment of project reports. As 
noted in the SAPSAN review report, the post has 
been particularly conscious of the need for proper 
attention to financial management. Despite staff- 
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ing constraints, the embassy has been assiduous in 
monitoring projects which provide good 
opportunities for projecting Australia’s develop- 
ment in human rights concerns to ordinary South 
Africans. On the basis of reports available, I am 
advised that none of these grants have been allo- 
cated to purposes other than development assist- 
ance properly so defined. 


Answer to question 


(From Hansard of 21 June) 


Senator Evans — Yesterday, Senator Hill asked 
me a question about the extent to which advice 
might have been received from the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB) about various grants made to South Af- 
rican development projects. In the course of that 
answer, which had a rather spectacularly mis- 
placed beat-up in this morning’s press, I did say at 
one point that I would not be at all surprised if, in 
that context, there were not some formal recom- 
mendations on the books somewhere suggesting 
as much. 


The context in question was the long-standing 
Government policy that has hitherto existed that 
development assistance moneys would not go 
directly to political movements. The situation so 
far as that is concerned is that, having checked the 
records in some detail, there are simply no papers 
available anywhere that we can find in which 
AIDAB has ever recommended or advised the 
Government in those terms not to give money 
directly to a political movement. 

It has been Government policy, which peri- 
odically has been referred to as such by way of 
reference in AJDAB documentation, but there has 
never been advice from the agency as such; it is 
simply a judgment that the Government itself has 
made. As to the specific recent grant that was 
made to the African National Congress (ANC) of 
$83 000 for computer equipment, library books 
and so on to establish a department of economic 
planning, AIDAB did participate, I am now re- 
minded, in the preparation of the recommenda- 
tions in question. 


Dr Helen Ware, the Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral of AIDAB responsible for Asia, Africa and 
training coordination, was one of the four mem- 
bers of the team headed by Professor Ross Garnaut 
who drew up the consensus based recommenda- 
tions for assistance to economic planning for a 
post-apartheid South Africa. As a member of that 
team, she represented AIDAB’s views on assist- 
ance to South Africa. So, to the extent then that 
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AIDAB had any input into the particular decision 
that was made in relation to the ANC — that 
particular grant of $83 000 — AIDAB was, in fact, 
supportive of it, and it was for the policy reasons 
that I spelt out yesterday, which justified a depar- 
ture from the policy which has been applied in the 
past because of the particular nature of the grant 
that was involved. 

So itis simply playing with words to suggest 
that the Government was in breach of some rule. 
There had been a long-standing Government policy 
devised by the Government itself, implemented 
by the Government itself, without advice, recom- 
mendation or assistance from anyone else. To the 
extent that we modified that advice, it was with 
the active consensus of the AIDAB representative 
involved. So I hope that clears up that one — but 
I do not expect to get the same amount of press 
attention tomorrow. 


Supplementary answer 


(From Hansard of 21 June) 


This answer was provided in response to a question 
from Senator Kemp on 20 June about the audit of 
assistance to projects nominated by the African Na- 
tional Congress. 


Senator Evans — The ANC projects in question, 
which are administered by APHEDA, are in fact 
subject to audit by the ANC auditors. I understand 
that the auditors in question, in addition to earlier 
audits, are currently in the midst of an audit of the 
APHEDA administered project for the resettlement 
of exiles. The ANC auditors in question, I am 
pleased to be able to inform the Senate, are Coo- 
pers and Lybrand, and I would hope that that 
particular organisation would be accepted by the 
Opposition as being one of sufficient repute. 


As to the rest of Senator Kemp’s question, I 
need to put on the record quite a lot of information 
about the auditing processes for different kinds of 
projects. I think in this instance it would be possi- 
ble and appropriate for me to seek leave to incor- 
porate that in Hansard.. 

Leave granted 
The document read as follows — 


The following information is supplied in 
answer to the Senator’s question and supplements 
the answer | provided in the Senate yesterday. 

Until very recently the South African Gov- 
ernment was not prepared to agree to the appoint- 
ment of an AIDAB officer in Pretoria. Thus the 


responsibility for monitoring AIDAB funded ac- 

tivities inside South Africa was the responsibility 

of the Embassy whose staff did not include an 

AIDAB officer. Following the SAG Agreement to 

the posting from August 1991 thenewly appointed 

AIDAB officer will be responsible for monitoring 

the projects inside South Africa. 

Projects and training in Tanzania, Zambia 
and Zimbabwe have been monitored by AIDAB 
officers based in Harare and Nairobi missions. 

Of the 27 activities listed in my reply to 
Senator Reid on 19 June : 

° five are implemented by United Nations 
and Commonwealth agencies with audit- 
ing procedures which are already subject to 
widespread international scrutiny. 


° four involve scholarships and other activi- 
ties for which AIDAB has the direct audit- 
ing responsibility. 

° the remainder are in the first instance the 
responsibility of Australian NGOs AIDAB 
has a standard auditing procedure which 
applies to NGOs and imposed specific 
reporting and accountability responsibili- 
ties on such organisations. 


These were spelt out in detail in my answer 
to Senator Kemp’s question without notice of 27 
November 1990 (Hansard 4 December 1990). 

Nine of these activities were examined in the 
field by AIDAB’s SAPSAN review team. Whilst 
this review process did not constitute a full formal 
audit process the team were able to visit projects, 
talk to scholarship holders etc and to satisfy them- 
selves on the ground that funds had been expended 
for the purposes for which they had been allocated 
— the review team did not in their detailed report 
see the need to recommend follow up audits of any 
of the projects they examined. 

AIDAB also has a fraud control plan which 
has been recently revised and has been approved 
by the Attorney-General’s Department. The re- 
vised fraud control plan embraces all AIDAB ac- 
tivities of including NGO funding. 


(From Hansard of 20 June) 


Dr Theophanous — My question of the Prime 
Minister pertains to the situation in South Africa. 
What is the Government’s response to the repeal 
this week of South Africa’s infamous Population 
Registration Act by the Government of President 
de Klerk? 


Mr Hawke — We all know of the long and deep 
interest which the honourable member has in the 
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subject which is the topic of his question of me. Let 
me say, and I hope this is a view which is shared by 
everyone in this House, that the repeal of the 
Population Registration Act marks a profound 
change in South Africa, and I think the honourable 


member will recognise that. The importance of 


this is to be understood by realising that, asa result 
of this repeal, South Africans will no longer be 
assigned, as they have been, at birth to a racial 
category determining every aspect of their lives. 
That is what has been the case under this Act, and 
by its repeal that comes to anend. Of course, by the 
operation of that Act up until this time, by its very 
nature, that denied equality of opportunity to the 
vast majority of South African citizens. 


The repeal of this Act, the last of the three 
principallegislative pillars of apartheid, does fulfil 
the promises on this issue made by President de 
Klerk in his speech opening the South African 
Parliament in February this year. I unequivocally 
congratulate the President and his Government 
on this great achievement, fora great ace! 
it is in fact. 

Having said that, we have to miesni 
that this is not the end of apartheid. Important as 
it is — and we congratulate the Government — it 
is not the end of apartheid. South Africa’s Con- 
stitution still denies the vote, on racial grounds, to 
the vast majority of its people. A new nonracial 
South Africa will come about only under a new 
nonracial constitution, so the development of such 
a nonracial constitution is the next great challenge 
in the regeneration of South Africa. 

As honourable members would know, we 
have taken a lead internationally in arguing that 
the major reforms now under way in South Africa 
require a positive response from the world com- 
munity, including the phased lifting of sanctions 
as the South African Government meets its reform 


commitments. But equally itis clear that to remove. 


all sanctions now while the majority of South 
Africans are denied a vote would be to abandon 
the principles upon which we have acted, in con- 
cert with almost every other nation in the world, 
over many decades. 

It is interesting to note that the Opposition 
says that weshould drop all sanctions immediately, 
but it was saying that five years ago. It has the 
cheek to say that our policy has not responded to 
changes in South Africa. The Opposition’s policy 
is the one which has never changed; it has been 
business as usual, apartheid or not as far as the 
Opposition in this country is concerned. It is not 
surprising that the Opposition does not understand 
now the need to maintain some sanctions, because 
it has never understood the reason for imposing 
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sanctions in the first place. The Opposition has no”: o 


credentials on this issue whatsoever. I notice thát 


the Opposition has accused us of being emotion-. ` 


ally committed to the African National Congress 
(ANC). 
Opposition members — Hear, hear! e 


Mr Hawke — Our commitment to the ANC is no ` 


~ K x 


more emotional than that of President de Klerk. . 


We recognise, as does the President of South Af- 
rica, that the ANC is by far the most widely sup- 
ported black political organisation, and that was 


reflected in the latest polling, which showed that- 


among urban blacks the ANC has 71 per cent 
support and the Opposition’s beloved Inkatha is 


supported by 3 per cent, which is fewer even than 


the National Party. 

Mr Downer — What about in the rural areas? 
Mr Speaker— The honourable member for Mayo! 
Mr Hawke — I believe that the Minister for For- 


eign Affairs and Trade, Senator Evans, did an 


outstandingly good job in South Africa. 
Opposition members interjecting — 


Mr Speaker — Order! The House will come to 
order. 


Mr Cobb — Tell the truth. 
Mr Speaker— The honourable member for Parkes! 


Mr Hawke — Those opposite, which is not sur- 


prising, swallowed hook, line and sinker the line 


put out by the South African security forces and.. 
the South African press. That is its position. The `- 
Australian Foreign Minister goes over there and ` 


does an excellent job. What does the Opposition 
do? It swallows hook, line and sinker the line of 
attack that is put upon him by the people in South 
Africa. Unfortunately, some of the Australian 
journalists accompanying Senator Evans did the 
same thing. 


Mr McGauran — So everybody is wrong. 

Mr Speaker — Order! 

Mr Hawke — They did get it wrong. 

Mr Speaker — Order! The House will come to 
order. Members on my left will cease interjecting. 
Mr Cobb — They all got it wrong. 


Mr Speaker— The honourable member for Parkes 
will cease interjecting. 


Mr Hawke — They seem to join the Opposition in 
believing that the South African police are the 


world’s foremost arbiters of diplomatic decorum. - 


That is something that we do not accept. 


Lastly, the Opposition has criticised. this 
Government’s efforts to help ensure that a new 
non-racial South Africa will have the economic 


` 
. ~*~ 


~ 


: “skills to realise its great potential. Nothing could 


more clearly show the hypocrisy of those opposed 


' . to sanctions, opposed for years on the grounds 
 thatif we had sanctions there this would harm the 

"< South African economy. Yet when this Government 
“takes direct action to try to ensure that in this 


emerging new non-apartheid South Africa those 
who will be in positions of power and responsibil- 
ity will be well equipped to undertake and dis- 
charge their economic responsibilities, when we 
make a modest attempt to ensure that they will be 
in place to handle that great responsibility, we are 
attacked for that. 

As far as we are concerned, the position on 
this side of the House has been one of consistent 
principle. When there was apartheid in place we 


_ ‘took the lead within the Commonwealth to ensure 


that that dastardly system would be brought toan 


-end. As the Government of South Africa has come 


to its senses, largely as a result of the pressure that 
has been applied to it under the lead by Australia 
and other like minded countries, we have been 


= among the first to congratulate it, to recognise 
--' those changes and to say that we have a corre- 
sponding responsibility to take the lead in a 


measured and responsible way in starting the 
move to lift sanctions. 

We believe also that we havea responsibility 
at this stage to those in the new South Africa who 


. will have the great responsibility of trying to guide 
a thatnew nation through a great shoal of economic 
«problems to start to help to train them — even 

before they get that responsibility — in South 

l ‘Affica and here as far as we can to ensure that they 


will be as well placed as possible to meet that great 
responsibility. We are proud of what we are doing 


-in that respect. 


Extract from debate in the House of Representatives 


Tibet 





(From Hansard of 5 June) 


Dr Blewett — I welcome the introduction into 


this House of the motion on Tibet, which has 
bipartisan support and was adopted in the Senate 
on 6 December last year. Tibet is an area of endless 
fascination, both for its strikingly unique geo- 
graphic features and for its rich cultural heritage 
stretching over thousands of years. Its lack of 
accessibility to travellers and its difficult environ- 
ment have helped to maintain its mystique and the 
romance associated with the roof-top of the world. 
Unfortunately, Tibet also has a history of human 
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rights abuses, dating particularly from the period 
of the cultural revolution in China in the 1960s and 
1970s, ebbing in the somewhat more tolerant pe- 
riod of the late 1970s to the mid-1980s, but with 
persistent reports of alleged abuses leaking out of 
Tibet in more recent years. 


No government can be immune to the trag- 
edy of the recent reports of alleged abuses in Tibet 
relating to religious intolerance, arrests and mis- 
treatment of prisoners for so-called “subversive 
activities”, which in fact are often expressions of 
religious and political views and values, and of the 
denial of freedom to practise cultural values to the 
indigenous Tibetan population. Although the al- 
legations, so ably documented by Amnesty Inter- 
national, Asiawatch and a number of Tibetan 
interest groups are difficult to verify, the fact that 
they continue to emerge tends to suggest that they 
have some substance. 


Cases of abuses 


The Australian Government remains concerned 
about the human rights situation in Tibet, as in the 
rest of China. We have on many occasions raised 
our concerns with the Chinese Government in 
both bilateral and multilateral forums. The annual 
Australian statements to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights have included specific reference to the 
situation in Tibet. Both the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Evans, and [haveraised 
specific cases of abuses in Tibet with Chinese 
Government Ministers during the annual United 
Nations General Assembly consultations, during 
my visit to China in September last year for the 
Joint Ministerial Economic Commission meeting 
and during Senator Evans's visit to China in April 
1991. 


Although we have pushed hard on the spe- 
cific allegations of abuse, and successive represen- 
tations at both the ministerial and official level 
consistently have addressed the specific cases, we 
are yet to receive responses from the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) on them. 
One encouraging development, however, is that 
the Government of the PRC has agreed, during 
Senator Evans’ visit to Beijing in April, to receive 
an official Australian delegation to examine and 
discuss the human rights situation in China and 
related matters. This is a significant development, 
as the Government of the PRC has accepted, by 
agreeing to such a delegation visit to discuss hu- 
man rights issues, that human rights are a matter 
of international concern and not an internal matter 
as it\had argued in the past. 

The delegation, which is expected_to spend 
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about 12 days in China, will visit Beijing, Chengdu 
in Sichuan province, Lhasa in Tibet and Shanghai 
during the July parliamentary recess. The 
composition of the delegation reflects the very 
serious approach that the Australian Government 
is making to develop a meaningful human rights 
dialogue with the Chinese Government. It con- 
tains expertsin internationallaw and humanrights, 
sinologists, as well as experienced parliamentary 
representatives and diplomats. 

The delegation consists of eight members led 
by Senator Chris Schacht, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Joint Standing Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Trade, and of its subcommit- 
tee on human rights. It includes David Connolly, 
Liberal Member of the House of Representatives 
for Bradfield and Deputy Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, 
Senator Vicki Bourne, Democrat spokesperson on 
Foreign Affairs; Professor Stephen Fitzgerald, Di- 
rector of the Asia-Australia Institute, and Austral- 
ia’s first Ambassador to China, Professor Alice 
Tay, Challis Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
University of Sydney; Mr Chris Sidoti, Secretary 
of the Human Rights and Equal Opportunity 
Commission; Mr Jon Sheppard, Director, Human 
Rights Section, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, and Secretary of the delegation; and Dr 
Richard Rigby, counsellor, Political Section, at the 
Australian Embassy in Beijing. Three of the del- 
egation members speak fluent Mandarin. 


Realistic objectives 


Of course, it would be unrealistic to expect that a 
visit for sucha relatively brief period would result 
in an encyclopaedic study of human rights in 
China. However, the delegation’s objectives, which 
were agreed during Senator Evans’s discussions 
with PRC Foreign Minister Qian Qichen, are en- 
tirely realistic and include the commencement of 
a constructive and serious dialogue on human 
rights issues of concern, or of interest, to both 
sides; the obtaining of information on Chinese 
laws and policies affecting human rights, includ- 
ing on formal and constitutional rights; the Chi- 
nese legal, judicial and penal systems; and how 
laws and policies are observed and implemented 
in practice, particularly in relation. to the protec- 
tion of the rights of the individuals. 


The delegation will also hold discussions 
with, and convey Australia’s views on human 
rights issues to, relevant Chinese organisations, 
officials and others involved in human rights 
matters. The delegation will seek information and 
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make representations about particular cases, pur- 
sue the establishment of a satisfactory mechanism 


for conveying such representations in the future 


and respond to any Chinese interest in human 
rights in Australia. 

A feature of the agreement between Senator 
Evans and the foreign Minister of the People’s - 
Republic of China was that the first visit would be 
reciprocal and Australia would host a visit by a 
Chinese delegation, should that be sought at any 
time by the PRC government. Details of the del- 
egation’s visit are still being worked out with the 
Chinese government, those details include the 
institutions and individuals the delegation may 
meet. While a number of questions remain to be 
settled, at this stage there is no reason to assume 
that the visit will be other than productive in 
opening up a constructive dialogue between Aus- 
tralia and China on human rights related issues. 

The delegation will use this opportunity to 
impress firmly upon the Chinese government the ` 
importance of recognising and complying with, 
internationally accepted standards of human 
rights. The delegations visit to Tibet is an integral 
part of that exercise. Australia recognises that 
Tibet is a part of China and it is important that 
dialogue is established with the Chinese authori- 
ties on the human rights situation in Tibet. 

Finally, I reiterate that the Government wel- 
comes this resolution on Tibet. The Government 
will work vigorously to discharge to the Parlia- 
ment its obligations to investigate and to make 
representations to the Chinese authorities about 
the situation in Tibet. 


Extract from the debate in the Senate 


Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 





Standing Committee on Finance and Public 
Administration 


Senator Hill — Mr President, I seek leave to 
amend the motion standing in my name to refer 
certain matters to a standing committee. 


Leave granted. 
Senator Hill — I move: 
(a) omit “Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade” 
and substitute “Finance and Public Administration”. 
(b) omit paragraphs (b) and (f) 
(c) omit in paragraph (e) the words “and dis- 
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cipline within the Department” and substitute “staff 
performance and accountability”. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. 
Senator Hill — I thank the Senate. I move: 


That the following matters be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Finance and Public Adminis- 
tration for inquiry and report: 

The management and operations of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, and whether that 
Department is fulfilling its role tc protect and advance 
Australia’s foreign policy interests, with particular 


regard to the following: . 
(a) management systems and program evalua- 
tion procedures; | 


(b) security procedures and custody of classified 
material. 

(c) overseas conditions of service and their impli- 
cations for efficiency and effectiveness; and 

(d) morale, staff performance and accountability. 
Senator Harradine — I was wondering why the 
Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Trade has been substituted for the Standing 
Committee on Finance and Public Administra- 
tion. I consider that the Standing Committee on 
Finance and Public Administration might have 
been the best. Senator Hill has not explained why 
the substitution has taken place. 


Senator Hill — I intervene in the debate simply to 
say that there was a thought that perhaps the skills 
of the Standing Committee on Finance and Public 
Administration are more appropriate to an in- 
quiry which is basically dealing with administra- 
tive matters within the Department. It is an 
arguable point that because it is an inquiry into 
aspects of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade the skills of those within the Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, 
because of their particular interest in the subject 
matters of that Department, might be appropriate. 
On balance, and through discussions, it was 
thought that it might be more appropriate to keep 
the concentration on the more technical questions 
of administration on security aspects that had 
been demonstrated to fail rather than give the 
foreign affairs emphasis to it. The explanation 
really is as simple as that. 


Senator Evans -— While I fully acknowledge the 
principle of accountability to parliament for the 
administration of Government departments, and 
I fully accept that principle, I believe that this 
particular reference, even in its narrowed down 
form in which it has now been moved, is both 
unnecessary and regrettable. [havea healthy sense 
of realism about the numbers in this place and will 
not pursue the objections that we have to this tothe 
point of division as a result because it would 


simply be wasting time 

But I do want to say quickly for the record 
that I think this is misconceived. It is unnecessary 
because, in the first place, there is ample opportu- 
nity available under existing Estimates committee 
procedures to explore the kinds of issues which 
are raised in this reference. That is an opportunity 
which the Committee has never been backward in 
pursuing at some considerable length in the past. 
Secondly, it is unnecessary because there is really 
no prima facie reason to suppose that there is any 
serious problems with the management of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Part of the atmosphere which underlies this 
motion was unquestionably that generated by the 
extraordinary series of allegations about corrup- 
tion and maladministration in my Department, 
most of which were made by a single individual, 
a great many of which were made ina great batch 
of allegations, some 77 of them in May last year, 
which all been now the subject of detailed investi- 
gation and endorsement of that investigation by 
the Australian National Audit Office. 


Without foundation 


At most, very minor matters of administrative 
failure were revealed by those investigations and 
overwhelmingly the allegations, many of which 
have been quite extreme and had quite a lot of 
publicity, have been shown to be utterly without 
foundation. Similarly, the assumptions that are 
made in the terms of reference about leaking from 
the Department, security of information being a 
major concern, is something that I do not accept on 
the basis in which it is clearly implied in the text of 
this motion. 


The assumption is made that leaks of foreign 
affairs material which have occurred are all to be 
attributed to my Department. That is simply not 
an assumption which is reasonable from every- 
thing that all of us know about the way in which 
this particular place works. Moreover, such 
leaks as have occurred have invariably been the 
subject of prompt investigation by all the appro- 
priate procedures which are available for doing 
this sort of thing, particularly through the Austral- 
ian Federal Police. The fact that such investiga- 
tions have, for the most part, proved fruitless is no 
demonstration of managerial incapacity or system 
incapacity or breakdown so far as the Department 
is concerned. Equally, so far as the question of 
departmental morale is concerned and linkage of 
this with, impliedly, management shortfalls and 
arguments about overseas terms and conditions, I 
think again there is no ground that springs out at 
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one, if one has any knowledge of the Department, 
to suggest that a full-scale inquiry of the kind that 
here is contemplated is justified. The staff of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has re- 
ally demonstrated over and over again a quite 
extraordinary commitment, particularly in the 
context of crises of various kinds that erupt from 
time to time, and in particular I record again the 
indebtedness we should all feel towards the De- 
partment for the role thatit played during the Gulf 
war and the lead-up to it, not only in the policy end 
of matters back here but also, of course, in the 
consular administration that was involved, and 
also the extraordinary courage and dedication to 
duty that was shown by those who stayed at their 
posts throughout this particular period. 

I think it is also worth saying briefly that, in 
terms of management generally, we are imple- 
menting a comprehensive management improve- 
ment program which does seek to improve 
productivity and morale through improving 
management and management skills at all levels. 
We have got in place a massive program of techno- 
logical change to modernise the workplace. We 
have got in place a major program of formal edu- 
cational, new opportunity and multi-skilling, 
which has opened up many opportunities for staff 
in the Department to advance themselves within 
the system, with in fact some 200 people in the 
Department now undergoing tertiary study part 
time as a means of securing advancement and 
wider opportunities for themselves. 


Regrettable reference 


I could go on in much more detail about various 
matters that are the subject of this particular mo- 
tion, but I think I have said enough to demonstrate 
that, really, if a reference of this kind is going to be 
made it ought to be on firmer foundations than 
appear to be evident in this case. I said that the 
reference was not only unnecessary but regreita- 
ble, and I make that further point again for a 
couple of reasons. It is regrettable because any 
inquiry of this kind necessarily involves a major 
allocation and diversion of resources which sim- 
ply, in the present environment, my Department 
can ill afford. 


Like every other department in the system, 
with the budgetary pressures that have been on us 
for years on end Senator Reid, as a representative 
of constituents in this Territory, will be well aware 
of this—resources are being stretched thinner and 


thinner. Nerves are getting more and more frayed. 


in more and more departments around the Gov- 
ernment because of that fact. People are willing to 


shoulder the burdens and responsibilities of get- 
ting on with the job and the business of govern- 
ment. In my Department they are willing, as I said, 
to shoulder and burden responsibilities of partic- 
ular demanding situations that occur necessarily 
from time to time. But it is a matter of regret that 
they are asked to shoulder and burden additional 
responsibilities to prepare massive amounts of 
paperwork and defences of actions that been taken 
in the past in order to satisfy exercises of the kind 
that will be set in train by this particular motion. 
They are willing obviously to do that in the context 
of Senate Estimates committee hearings. That is 
the normal forum and vehicle for this kind of 
inquiry. They are willing to do it, of course, in the 
context of Audit Office investigations and inquires; 
that is again part of the system. But this kind of ad 
hoc add-on really is a quite unhelpful further ad- 
dition to an already desperately over-burdened 
work force that is doing its best to manage in 
difficult circumstances. 

I say finally that it is regrettable because, by 
giving the opportunity, as this inquiry no doubt 
will, for the further airing of a whole variety of 
antagonisms towards the Department that are 
notoriously held by at least some people, that will 
not do much to help the morale of a department 
which has been subject to quite a battering from 
assaults of this kind over the course of the last year. 
If the purported rationale for the motion is, among 
other things, concern about the morale of the 
Department, as appears to be the case from the 
drafting of the revised terms of reference, then I 
simply say finally that Senator Hill, by this par- 
ticular bit of grandstanding, which the Australian 
Democrats have regrettably agreed to join, is not 
doing much to help just that. 


Question without notice 


Trade: post-war 
Middle East 


(From Hansard of 3 June) 





Mr O’Keefe — Can the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development advise honourable mem- 
bers what action the Australian Government is 
taking to promote Australia’s commercial inter- 
ests in the postwar Middle East? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Burke for his question. I point out to the House 
that the Government has three objectives in its 
postwar Middle East trade strategy: first, to re- 
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store trade to the prewar levels in commodities, 
which of course were our main export to the 
Middle East; second, to endeavour to diversify our 
exports to countries in the region; and, third, to 
participate in the extensive reconstruction that is 
taking place in the Middle East. 


On Wednesday last I launched an infor- 
mation booklet on the Middle East entitled Trade 
and Economic Overview, which was prepared by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. It 
was targeted at firms with Middle East commer- 
cial interests. The book forms one part of our post- 
Gulf war trade strategy in the Middle East, which 
could be said to have begun with my visit to Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait immediately following the 
war in March, when I was accompanied by a 
delegation of senior businessmen and officials. 


We followed up that mission in April witha 
series of briefings in major Australian capital cit- 
ies, which informed the Australian business com- 
munity of the trade mission and the perceptions of 
that market. These briefings were led by Mr Paul 
Barratt, who has been assigned as special trade 
representative to the Middle East, and Mr Charles 
Jamieson of Austrade. 


New contracts 


Australian firms have already reported the effec- 
tive resumption of trade to Kuwait and other 
regional economies in established products such 
as live sheep, grains, processed food, electronic 
motors and water purifiers. In addition, there 
have been examples of firms which have already 
gained new contracts in Kuwait, including the 
Lincoln Electric Co. (Aust) Pty Ltd for electrical 
supplies and equipment, Execom Pty Ltd for tel- 
ephone sets, and Onga Pty Ltd for water and other 
pumps. 

In addition, there are a number of other 
Australian proposals in new areas which are being 
evaluated by various Kuwaiti agencies. Some of 
the areas in which those proposals by Australian 
firms have been made include telecommunica- 
tions, port reconstruction, palace renovation, mu- 
seum repair, medical services, education, oil-fire 
control, ordnance work, machinery hire, hotel re- 
furbishment and catering services. This is, of 
course, despite the fact that the amount of con- 
struction work needed to repair structural dam- 
age in Kuwait now appears less than originally 
envisaged. 


Moreover, there are new areas of possible 
commercial involvement for Australian firms 
which have been identified in other regional coun- 


tries, including engineering, manufacturing and 
the supply of goodsand services. I certainly willbe 
seeking to consolidate further our successes and 
to promote Australian commercial activity in the 
region by planning a series of joint economic mis- 
sions to the Gulf region which, subject to the 
agreement of the relevant governments, I will 
head later this year. 


Question without notice 


Defence exports 





(From Hansard of 3 June) 


Senator Childs —- My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
Minister to the ministerial statement on defence 
policy delivered by Senator Robert Ray on30 May. 
In that statement, Senator Ray referred to the 
outcome of the review of the guidelines on defence 
exports and noted that existing foreign policy 
criteria for considering applications for exports 
had been strengthened. Can the Minister provide 
more detail with regard to these new guidelines 
and their operation? 


Senator Evans — lam happy to spell out a little 
more detail on this subject in response to Senator 
Childs’s question. Prior to this year’s review, the 
foreign policy component of the guidelines re- 
ferred only to the non-export of relevant goods “in 
particular cases where specific foreign policy in- 
terests outweigh export benefits”. That kind of 
language was clearly only a very general criterion. 

Therefore, it was thought desirable to provide the 
relevant interdepartmental committee with more 
specific examples of those situations where for- 
eign policy considerations needed to be taken into 
account. 


Four specific examples have been identified 
and are now part of the guidelines. They are as 
follows: first, where Australia’s foreign policy and 
trade interests could be adversely affected by the 
reactions of third countries; secondly, where the 
proposed country of destination is involved in 
internal or external conflicts or there is a state of 
tension which indicates conflict is likely; thirdly, 
where exports could potentially contribute to 
destabilisation in the region concerned; and, 
fourthly, where the country is acquiring non-con- 
ventional weaponry in contravention of Austral- 
ia’s non-proliferation interests. 

I should stress that these guidelines are just 
that; guidelines for the interdepartmental com- 
mittee in its consideration prior to making recom- 
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mendations to the Minister for Defence, whose 
responsibility for final decision making all this is. 
They are not intended to be precisely prescriptive 
and will obviously need to be taken into account 
and applied ona case by case basis. However, they 
do represent a clear and, | hope, unambiguous 
statement of the Government's concern to ensure 
that important strategic, external policy and hu- 
man rights considerations are not prejudiced by 
the defence exports policy. 


Question without notice 


Bougainville 





(From Hansard of June 3) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. As 
the Australian Government has, on several occa- 
sions since February 1990, said that it is willing to 
assist materially in the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of the devastated island of Bougainville, 
can the Foreign Minister state when Australia will 
actually live up to its promise? Does this emer- 
gency situation not warrant assistance suchas that 
which Australia has recently given to the Kurds 
and to Bangladesh? Is it true that Australia has not 
responded to urgent requests from Papua New 
Guinea (PNG) Ministers Somare and Momis for 
emergency relief supplies for Bougainville, de- 
spite the Honiara declaration, which removes the 
last hurdle to sending urgently needed aid to stem 
the endless toll of human life on Bougainville, 
which is now agreed on all sides to be thousands 
of lives, and which continues to this day una- 
bated? 


Senator Evans — Senator Vallentine is quite 
correct in her assertion that Australia has made it 
very clear that it is prepared to help in any practi- 
cal way in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Bougainville when a political settlement is 
achieved. She is wrong in her claim that we have 
not responded to the humanitarian situation on 
the island. ' 


The situation is this: immediately following 
the conclusion of the Honiara declaration in Janu- 
ary this year, the Government publicly —- and to 
the Papua New Guinea Government — said that it 
was prepared to assist with the re-establishment 
of telecommunications between Port Moresby and 
Bougainville and to facilitate contact between non- 
government organisations (NGOs) and the PNG 
Government. We also said that we were prepared 
to undertake a survey of the rehabilitation needs 
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of the island. 

I should point out that even before this, in 
November last year, contact between Australian 
NGOs and the PNG Government was facilitated 
by my own intervention in this matter and we 
have been actively pursuing and supporting that 
contact since then. In other respects, though, it 
remains the case that the Papua New Guinea 
Government has not yet taken up the specific 
offers that we have made about surveys of reha- 
bilitation needs and resumption of telecommuni- 
cations links. ; 

We have subsequently funded visits to Port 
Moresby and Bougainville by Australian NGOs 
coordinated by the Australian Council for Over- 
seas Aid (ACFOA) to develop some proposals to 
assist in the rehabilitation of medical conditions 
on the island. We have also helped in the trans- 
porting of medical supplies through the use of the — 
Royal Australian Air Force and we recently an- 
nounced, in that respect, a contribution of $100 000 
to the Red Cross Appeal. 

In addition, with the Papua New Guinea 
Government having re-established its authority in 
Buka, we have confirmed our readiness to assist in 
restoring services there. Also, last week we were 
able to make available some funds — in part 
through the High Commissioner’s direct aid pro- 
gram — for three portable sawmills which will 
provide employment as well as materials for the 
rebuilding of houses and schools. All that, of course, 
is in addition to the $275m worth of direct budget- 
ary support which we give each year to the Papua 
New Guinea Government and some $322m worth 
in total of aid to that country, quite apart from the 
defence cooperation program. 


We do remain prepared to respond to a 
request from the PNG Government to participate 
in the rehabilitation of the rest of the province once 
a settlement is reached. In the meantime, Iam not 
aware of any urgent requests from Ministers So- 
mare or Momis, to which] think Senator Vallentine 
referred, although we do continue to be in close 
contact with Papua New Guinea authorities and 
we keep them aware of the assistance we are 
prepared to offer as well as that which we are 
providing. 

In due course, I will be happy to table the 
report of the ACFOA group when itis received. At 


. this stage, we have only received a draft report on 


its first visit; we have yet to receive any formal 
report on its second visit. I think that covers the 
ground that Senator Vallentine asked me about. If. 
she requires any further information, I will be 


happy to try to supply it. 
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Question without notice 


Nuclear weapons non- 
proliferation treaty 





(From Hansard of 4 June) 


Mr Kerr — My question is directed to the Minister 
for Trade and Overseas Development. Can he 
advise honourable members of the Government’s 
reaction to the decision by France to adhere to the 
Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons? 


Dr Blewett — J thank the honourable member for 


Denison for his question. As honourable members . 


know, yesterday President Mitterrand made a 
comprehensive statement of France’s approach to 
the control of weapons of mass destruction as well 
as conventional weapons. 


The President announced France’s in-prin- 
ciple decision to sign the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty and expressed the wish that all states ad- 
here to it. | 

We in Australia very much welcome this 
decision, which is a further step in strengthening 
the international nonproliferation regime in the 
wake of the Gulf war. 


Full safeguards 


Atboth the prime ministerial and ministerial level, 
we have long urged France to sign the Non-pro- 
liferation Treaty and to require full scope safe- 
guards as a condition for new nuclear supply. 
Under the Non-proliferation Treaty, nuclear 
‘weapon states undertake by article 1, not to trans- 
fer nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or in any way assist other states to acquire 
them and, according to article 6 to pursue the 
negotiation for the cessation of the nuclear arms 
race and a treaty on general and complete disar- 
mament. 


The treaty does not require nuclear weapons 
states which are parties to it to cease nuclear tests. 
Australia’s position on the urgent need for a com- 
prehensive test ban and its position against French 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific remains un- 
changed. 

Nevertheless France’s very welcome decision 
to adhere to the Non-Proliferation Treaty means 
that China remains the only nuclear weapons state 
that is outside the treaty. We hope that China will 
now also take the step which Australia has long 
urged China to do. 


Question without notice 


Assistance to Gulf victims 





(From Hansard of 4 June) 


Mr Ferguson — Can the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development inform the House of the 
extent of Australian assistance to the victims of the 
Gulf war? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
his question. I am pleased to inform the House of 
the contribution that Australia has made to assist - 
victims of the Gulf war. To date we have already 
contributed some $12.5m which went as emer- 
gency and humanitarian assistance to victims of 
the Gulf war. 


The $12.5m in emergency and humanitarian 
assistance can be divided into two amounts — 
$8.1m which we paid to the United Nations, to 
international and Australian relief agencies, and 
$4.4m which has been the cost of the first month in 
the field of the Australian Defence Medical Mis- 
sion. In addition, today accelerated payments of 
$11.2m will be paid to the World Bank to assist 
developing countries suffering economic hard- 
ship as a result of the Gulf crisis. The Government 
commends the World Bank for taking prompt and 
decisive action to assist the countries more widely 
affected by the Gulf crisis. _ 

The World Bank assistance is to the 10 most 
immediately impacted nations and to the 41 most 
seriously affected countries. The 10 most immedi- 
ately impacted countries — these include coun- © 
tries in our region such as the Philippines, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka — are regarded as 
having suffered the greatest hardship resulting 
from increased oil import bills, trade sanctions 
against Iraq and falling remittances as guest work- 
ers fled the region of conflict. The 41 most seri- 
ously affected countries include countries right 
around the world — in Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and Eastern Europe — that are considered to be 
suffering significant hardship as a result of the 
Gulf crisis. 

This Australian contribution today is part of 
a larger World Bank program for these countries 
of over $1 billion. It enables the bank to act on our 
contribution already to the International Devel- 
opment Association Fund — that is, the conces- 
sional lending arm of the bank. This payment is a 
recognition of the need not only to contribute to 
the immediate humanitarian needs of the region 
but to many developing countries seriously af- 
fected economically by the impact of the crisis. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gare 
office of his department in Hobart on 24 June 


Question without notice 


World agriculture 





(From Hansard of 6 June) 


Mr Sawford — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. Is 
he aware of reports that farm subsidies have risen 
substantially in Organisation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) countries, cost- 
ing taxpayers and consumers some $300 billion in 
1990? Can he advise honourable members in the 
House what significance this has for Australia and 
for its attempt to achieve reform of world trade in 
agriculture? 
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Dr Blewett — I am aware of the figures to which 
the honourable member for Port Adelaide refers. 
They come from the 1991 annual Agricultural 
Monitoring and Outlook report of the OECD, 
which was released in Paris this week. It must be 
said that it paints a very gloomy picture for the 
outlook in world agriculture. There are increas- 
ingly large surpluses in many of the major agricul- 
tural areas; there are record levels of wheat 
production, there has been a 35 per cent fall in the 
world price for wheat; and there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in agricultural subsidies over the 


last year. 


The report concentrates very much on these 
subsidies and provides a damning indictment of 
the way in which these subsidies have corrupted 
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world trade in agriculture. The report points out 
that the cost to taxpayers and consumers of these 
subsidies and transfers in the OECD countries 
rose by 12 per centin 1990 to the figure cited by my 
colleague, that is, $US299 billion. Of the various 
major users of these subsidies, for the EC12 the 
subsidies amounted to $US 133 billion; for the 
United States, $US74 billion and $U$59 billion for 
Japan. The report points out that Australia and 
New Zealand are the only two countries with 
agricultural sectors which respond predominantly 
to market signals. They have by far the lowest 
subsidies of all OECD countries — we have some 
$US700m in subsidies and New Zealand has 
$US100m. 

The report stresses the prospects for trade in 
agricultural commodities in the immediate fiiture 
and through this decade being closely linked with 
a successful Uruguay Round outcome, and it warns 
of the dangers of failure. I will quote paragraphs 8 
and 9, which I believe should be used by all 
members of this Parliament to push the case, be- 
cause here we have an independent body of the 
OECD which presents very clearly the case which 
we have been arguing in international fora for the 
last five years: 

The implications of the foregoing for trade in 
agricultural commodities are closely linked with 
theoutcome of the Uruguay Round of international 
trade negotiations. 

Asuccessful outcome resulting in significant 
reform of agricultural policy in the direction of a 
greater role for market signals in guiding produc- 
tion and consumption decisions will generate ad- 
justments in supply and demand. The result will 
bea simultaneous reduction in trade tensions and 
an easing in the economic burden currently being 
borne collectively by consumers and taxpayers. 

It contrasts that hopeful scenario with the 
other, as follows: 

... should the Uruguay round fail to deliver significant 
reform, the consequences are potentially extremely serious 
and furthermore are not just confined to the agricultural 
sector. Solutions in many other areas which are of crucial 
importance to the economic wellbeing of the world and a 
positive outcome to the agricultural trade negotiations are 
interlinked. The impacts, should an overall solution not be 
found, include a contraction in the rates of growth of world 
trade and national income; an increased risk of regional 
trading blocs and discriminatory bilateral arrangements; a 
further escalation in trade tensions and a continuing reluc- 
tance to open markets to developing countries and to the 


central and eastern European economies, thus depriving 
them of an important source of economic growth. 


It concludes by stating: 
It is certain that these problems will not go away and can 
only worsen if reform is . . . delayed. 
In this regard, I welcome very much the 
overnight OECD communique from Paris which 


confirms that all participants, including the Euro- 
pean Community, are now willing to negotiate to 
achieve specific commitments on domestic sup- 
port, market access and export competition. 

But we have heard those words before. Now 
is the time for action. In the next two or three’ 
months, we do need to see progress on the Euro- 
pean Community side in genuine commitment to 
the reform process in agriculture. Moreover, there , 
could be no clearer evidence for the consumers 
and taxpayers of Europe than the.cost to them of 
agricultural protection in Europe. I am now con- 
sidering proposals for how Australia might help 
in getting that message across to the European 
consumers. 


Question without notice 


Bombing of Lebanon 





(From Hansard of 6 June) 


Senator Beahan — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. I refer to the series of Israeli 
bombing attacks on southern Lebanon whichseems 
to be an incredibly inappropriate action at a time 
when there is some hope of a peaceful solution to 
Middle East tensions. What is the attitude of the 
Australian Government to these bombing attacks 
and what messages have been conveyed to the 
Israeli Government? 


Senator Ray —- The Government deplores the Is- 
raeli bombing raids into Lebanon which have 
taken place in recent days and which are report- 
edly among the heaviest in recent years. There 
have been three separate raids into Lebanon since 
Tuesday, 4 June by Israeli war planes. They have 
been directed against Palestinian bases in the vi- 
cinity of the city of Sidon in southern Lebanon. I 
have no firm information on the number of casu- 
alties so far, but it appears from reports that they 
include civilians as well as Palestinian guerillas. 


These operations coincide with the coming 
into force of the treaty of fraternity, cooperation 
and coordination between Lebanon and Syria. 
Israel opposes this treaty because it believes that 
the treaty will be a vehicle for the extension of 
Syrian influence in Lebanon. Whatever the possi- 
ble provocation, the raids represent a serious vio- 
lation of Lebanon's integrity and sovereignty. They 
will only serve to exacerbate tensions in the Mid- 
dle Last and could lead to retaliatory violence. 

The situation in southern Lebanon highlights 
the need for all parties involved in the Arab-Israeli 
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conflict to exercise maximum restraint, particu- 
larly at this time as moves are under way to set in 
motion a peace process to resolve the dispute. 


Question without notice 
Uranium sales 
to Indonesia 


(From Hansard of 18 June) 





Senator Coulter — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
the Minister’s answer to question No. 561 from 
Senator Vallentine, in which he stated that “the 
possibility of sales of Australian uranium to Indo- 
nesia at an appropriate time in the future has been 
discussed informally between officials”. I ask the 
Minister: is he aware thatin April this year Charles 
Savage, an adviser to the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, wrote to Greenpeace Aus- 
tralia saying that “the Australian Government has 
not entered into or commenced negotiations on 
any agreement to sell Australian uranium to Indo- 
nesia, or to facilitate such sales by any other or- 
ganisation” ? Can the Minister explain the apparent 
contradiction between the two statements and 
clarify the Government’s policy on uranium sales 
to Indonesia? 


Senator Evans — [I have to say, with all due 
respect to Senator Coulter, that the nature of the 
question just demonstrates how far Senator Coulter 
is from understanding how the real world actually 
operates in terms of the difference between dis- 
cussions, negotiations and agreements. lamaware 
of Mr Savage’s letter to Greenpeace Australia, and 
there is simply no contradiction between this and 
my reply to Senator Vallentine. 


Commercial transfers 


Mr Savage, in his reply, was referring to a possible 
nuclear science and technology cooperation 
agreement, which was the subject of discussions 
between officials of the two governments in late 
1990. Such an agreement would not provide for 
commercial transfers of Australian uranium to 
Indonesia. 


_ There was also informal discussion, not in- 
cluding anything in the nature of negotiations 
toward an agreement, of the possibility that Indo- 
nesia might be at some stage interested in obtain- 
ing uranium from Australia at an appropriate time 
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in the future for its proposed nuclear power in- 
dustry. Government policy in relation to uranium 
sales of course requires, among other things, the 


. conclusion of a bilateral safeguards agreement. 


Weare so many steps away from the kind of 
transaction that Senator Coulter has in mind that 
itis simply nonsensical to suggest that there is any 
subterranean agenda in this respect at work. The 
issue has been informally canvassed, but abso- 
lutely no more than that. 


Senator Coulter — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. In earlier times, I understand 
that Indonesia was contemplating building a 
Candu reactor using unenriched uranium. Can 
the Minister give any indication as to what type of 
reactor Indonesia is now contemplating and if itis 
requiring enriched uranium, where Australia’s 
uranium may be enriched for supply to Indone- 
sia? 

Senator Evans — | will take that question on 
notice and endeavour to give Senator Coulter an 
early reply. 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Evans — Yesterday Senator Coulter 
asked me about Indonesian nuclear reactor capac- 
ity. The short answer is as follows: The Indonesian 
Government has not yet made a decision on the 
typeofreactor to be chosen for its proposed nuclear 
power program. It is our understanding that In- 
donesian authorities are engaged in discussions 
with nuclear reactor suppliers from the United 
States Japan, Canada and France and have yet to 
begin a full feasibility study for the first reactor. 


Decisions on fuel for the reactor will clearly 
be made only once a reactor type is chosen. As to 
the enrichment of Australian uranium exports, 
they can only be enriched in countries with which 
Australia, as I said yesterday, has a bilateral safe- 
guards agreement. Enrichment currently takes 
place in either the United States, France or the 
United Kingdom . 


Question without notice 


Northern ireland 
peace talks 





(From Hansard of 18 June) 


Senator McKiernan — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
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another overnight announcement, the appoint- 
ment of Sir Ninian Stephen as chairperson of the 
Northern Ireland peace talks. What is the Govern- 
ment’s reaction to that appointment? 


Senator Evans — The Government is delighted 
with the confirmation now of Sir Ninian Stephen’s 
choice as the chairman of the talks proposed to be 
held between all parties to the Northern Ireland 
conflict situation. The Australian Government has 
long supported a dialogue between those parties 
addressing the issue of some devolved adminis- 
tration for Northern Ireland since the idea was 
first suggested by the United Kingdom Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland, Mr Peter Brooke, in 
May last year. 

As I have already said on the public record, 
I cannot think of a more distinguished, dignified, 
astute and charming statesman to handle that job 
than Sir Ninian. I have no doubt, and [am sure all 
honourable senators agree with me, that if there is 
ever to be a man with the personal attributes and 
demeanour to bring together the disparate ele- 
ments involved, it is Sir Ninian. I am sure that all 
Australians are very proud that Sir Ninian has 
been selected as chairman and will join with me in 
hoping that the talks will lead to a peaceful solu- 
tion to the vexed and indeed tragic situation in 
Northern Ireland. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Hill —- My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
reports that the Foreign Minister will seek to meet 
with Ratu Mara, the Prime Minister of the interim 
government of Fiji, when he represents Mr Hawke 
at the South Pacific Forum in July. I further refer to 
thestatement by Ratu Mara in Hawaii last October 
when he said: 


{fhe -— Senator Evans — comes into my office and says: 

“I don’t like your Constitution and I think there should be 

changes”, I would say: “Get out the door”. 
Will the Minister persist with the attitude dis- 
played on his South African sortie, or will he now 
adopt a different approach to relations with Fiji? 
Specifically, will he refrain from making state- 
ments aligning himself with one political force in 
Fyi? Will he distance himself from relations be- 
tween the Victorian Australian Labor Party and 
the Fiji Labor Party? Will he seek to represent 


Australia as an honest broker interested only in 
the future peace stability and prosperity of Fiji? If 
not, would Australia’s interests be better served 
by sending Dr Blewett instead? 


Senator Evans — I think there is an unnecessarily 
offensive tone to that question, if I may say so, and 
one that is wholly uncalled — for by anything on 
the public record in relation to recent times, last 
year or at any other time. Australia is concerned to 
develop an appropriate relationship with Fiji as a 
regional friend and neighbour. We are concerned 
with the human rights situation in that country, as 
are a number of other countries around the region 
and the world. We will not shrink from taking 
appropriate opportunities to articulate our con- 
cerns. I notice Senator Hill’s repeated references to 
the inappropriateness of my statement about the 
Fiji constitutional situation in the United Nations 
last year and remind him that he was sitting in the 
Australian delegation seats at the UN at the time 
and made no adverse comment, as I recall it, in 
relation to any aspect of that speech; not least that - 
relating to Fiji. He has been a very late and delayed 
learner so far as his belief in the inappropriateness 
of making public comment is concerned. 


Australia and other countries around the 
world do remain concerned at the situation 
whereby the Fiji Constitution represents a signifi- 
cant lessening of the rights of some of the citizens 
of that country as compared with the case previ- 
ously. We recognise the reality that that Consti- 
tution is now in place and is likely to remain so for 
the foreseeable future. We will act accordingly in 
gradually rebuilding our relationship. We still 
have an inhibition on the re-establishment of de- 
fence cooperation with that country for reasons 
that are obviously associated with the fact that the 
present government is still an interim one. It has 
not been sanctioned by any election and owes its 
existence originally to a military coup. We will 
reconsider that position — as will New Zealand, 
as indicated by Mr McKinnon in his visit yester- 
day —~ after the next election is held in Fiji. 

J will take such opportunities as are appro- 
priate and available to seek contact with Fiji col- 
leagues, including the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, at the occasion 
of the Forum and will endeavour, as we do in the 
conduct of all our relationships, to discuss the 
sensitive and difficult issues in an appropriately 
patient and low key way. 

I am sure that His Excellency the Prime 
Minister will respond accordingly. 

Senator Hill — I ask a supplementary question, 
Mr President. In view of the Minister's sensitivity, 
Task: does he not recognise that being a party last 
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year to the substantial donation by the Australian: 


Labor Party to the Fijian Labor Party colours his 
position in relation to Fijian affairs and demon- 
strates an intervention in Fijian domestic politics? 


Senator Evans — As I explained at the time in 
response to a similar question from Senator Hill 
that has now been recycled, there is an obvious 
distinction between decisions made by a govern- 
ment as a government and decisions made by a 
political party as a political party. I happen to be, 
ex-officio a member of the Australian Labor Par- 
ty’s external relations committee. It was that par- 
ticular Party that made a decision last year, on a 
fraternal basis, to assist a certain party, the Labor 
Party in Fiji, with some of its administrative ex- 
penses. I was a party to that decision as a Party 
member, not as a Minister and not as a member of 
the Government. If that distinction is too subtle for 
Senator Hill’s mind, I regret his inability to cope 
with these realities of contemporary political life. 


Question without notice 


Middle East 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 





Senator Coulter — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Given 
Australia’s concerted action to bring about the 
implementation of the United Nations Security 
Council resolutions on Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
what action has the Government proposed to take 
to pressure Israel to comply with Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338 on the occupied territo- 
ries? Given also the Government's support for 
sanctions against South Africa, will it impose or 
propose sanctions on Israel until Israel complies 
with resolutions 242 and 338? Does the Minister 
accept the widely held view that the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) enjoys strong sup- 
port amongst the Palestinian people? Finally, re- 
calling that the Minister this week produced an 
opinion poll showing strong support for the Afri- 
can National Congress amongst black South Afri- 
cans, will he now seek opinion polls on support 
amongst the Palestinians for the PLO and conse- 
quently review the Government's policy towards 
that organisation in light of the results? 


Senator Evans — So far as the first part of the 
question is concerned, Security Council resolu- 
tions 242 and 338 were adopted after the Arab- 
Israeli wars in 1967 and 1973 in quite different 
circumstances from those in which the 12 Iraq- 
Kuwait Security Council resolutions were adopted 
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in the past few months. Resolutions 242 and 338 
were aimed at concluding hostilities between the 
conflicting parties. The question of who was the 
ageressor was far less clear cut. The international 
community, including the Security Council, was 
deeply divided about the rights and wrongs of the 
wars — and the issues which led to them. ` 


Resolutions 242 and 338 set out provisions to 
be met by both sides of the conflict and required 
negotiation between them. One of these issues 
was, of course, the settlement of boundaries be- 
tween the then warring parties of 1967 and 1973 — 
boundaries which have never been determined; 
whereas in the case of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
established and recognised boundaries were bla- 
tantly violated. The onus for the implementation 
of those resolutions has thus never rested exclu- 
sively with Israel. Indeed, Senator Coulter will 
recall that the Arab side which had lost territory in 
both wars was, for several years, quite ambivalent 
about those resolutions, mainly because they im- 
plied recognition of the state of Israel. 

As to the second part of the question, Aus- 
tralia has supported the sanctions against South 
Africa in order to put pressure on a government 
which had institutionalised racism through its 
constitution and through its whole legal system. 
That is not the case with Israel, as the Australian 
Parliament overwhelmingly agreed in 1986. [hope 
Senator Coulter will again recall the resolution 
calling for the overturn of the United Nations 
General Assembly resolution 3379 equating Zion- 
ism with racism. For this reason, and for the other 
distinctions I mentioned earlier sanctions, in our 
judgment, are an inappropriate way of achieving 
implementation of resolutions 242 and 338. 

However, we do wholeheartedly support 
the very determined efforts that are being made by 
the United States — and Jim Baker in particular — 
in the aftermath of the Gulf war to bring about a 
Middle East peace conference based on those res- 
olutions and the principle of land for peace. We 
continue to urge all states in the region to cooper- 
ate with those US efforts. 

In relation to the third part of Senator Coul- 
ter’s question about support for the PLO, Aus- 
tralia has accepted for many years that the PLO 
does represent the opinion of a significant propor- 
tion of the Palestinian people and we have certainly 
been prepared to deal with the PLO on that basis. 
We do not, however, accept the PLO’s claim to be 
the sole legitimate representative of the Palestin- 
ian people. 

As to the last part of Senator Coulter’s ques- 
tion about opinion polls, the polls to which I 
referred with regard to South Africa were aimed at 
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demonstrating the relative support within sec- 
tions of the black community for competing po- 
litical parties and organisations. No readily 
comparable situation exists with regard to com- 
peting organisations among the Palestinian peo- 
ple. But I certainly acknowledge, as [have already 
just said, that the Government does understand 
clearly that there is a very significant level of 
support for the PLO among Palestinians. We have 
made clear our position with regard to the PLO 
and we see no reason at this time to review our 
policy in relation to that organisation. 

Senator Coulter — Mr President, I ask a 
- supplementary question. Does the Minister accept 
that in recent years, at least, it is the intransigence 
of Israel which is preventing resolutions 242 and 
338 from being implemented? What further action 
will Australia take to ensure, as far as possible, 
that those resolutions are fulfilled? 

Senator Evans — | have no further com- 
ment that I would wish to make on that subject at 
this stage. 


Question without notice 


Self-determination 
for minority groups 


(From Hansard of 19 June) 


Senator Vallentine — I ask the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade whether he has read a 
paper by Dr Herb Feith and Alan Smith of Monash 
University on the Kurds and self-determination. 
In the light of suggested proposals for the United 
Nations (UN) to develop a procedure for working 
out a form of self-determination for minority 
groups in multi-ethnic states, I ask the Minister 
whether the Government feels that such an ap- 
proach would be viable and whether Australia 
could take an initiative at the United Nations 
along the lines suggested by the authors of the 
paper. I also ask the Minister whether the Govern- 
ment has any other general policy initiatives to 
work out ways of resolving the issue of self — 
determination inareas of conflictaround the world, 
including those in our neighbourhood such as 
West Papua, East Timor, the Muslims in the Phil- 
ippines, the hill people of Myanmar, the Tamils of 
Sri Lanka and Bougainville. 


Senator Evans — J have recently received a copy 
of the paper by Herb Feith and Alan Smith entitled 
The Kurds and Self — Determination. It does raise 
some interesting ideas about the treatment of self- 


determination. The paper is now being studied in 
my Department. It has also been referred to our 
permanent mission to the UN in New York seek- 
ing its comments on how such a proposal might 
conceivably be handled in the UN. 


I can say that, as a general principle, Aus- 
tralia does support a stronger role for the UN in 
strengthening collective security arrangements, 
but the UN does not have carte blanche to unilat- 
erally intervene in a nation’s domestic affairs. 
United Nations action which impinges upon the 
domestic jurisdiction of a member state is gov- 
erned by article 2.7 of the Charter, which states: 

Nothing in the Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state, or shall require the mem- 
bers to submit such matters to settlement under the present 
charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures under Chapter VI. 

What all that means is that the UN, unless it 
undertakes enforcement action of the kind that we 
saw, for example, in the Gulf conflict, has to have 
the agreement of the respective member state to 
take any action in relation to questions of self- 
determination. Thus, UN involvement in the re- 
settlement of the Kurds in northern Iraq has 
resulted from an agreement between the UN and 
the Iraqi Government to enable such a UN role to 
be established. 


The Australian Government’s general ap- 
proach to the resolution of questions of self-deter- 
mination in areas of conflict has been necessarily 
to address these on a case by case basis with 
respective governments, while indicating that we 
respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
those governments. As Senator Vallentine will be 
well aware, we have also been very active in 
discussing human rights matters, including the 
problems of the various minorities mentioned by 
her. We do have a very strong record in urging 
those countries to respect the individual and 
collective human rights of their peoples. But in 
each case, as I guess again Senator Vallentine will 
be aware, there are complex and individual prob- 
lems which do require careful handling. 

We have been particularly active in our re- 
gion with the proposal to President Premadasa 
that Sri Lanka’s government, for example, con- 
sider using the good offices of the Commonwealth 
in finding a solution to the problems faced by the 
Tamils. I have also detailed on a number of occa- 
sions what we have been doing in Bougainville. I 
think our commitment to and engagement in the 
region is well known. It would be far too tedious 
forme to go through all the other specific instances 
that Senator Vallentine mentioned, but I would of 
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course be happy to talk to her at any stage about 
those specific cases. 


Question without notice 


China and the NPT 


(From Hansard of 20 June) 





Senator West — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen press reports that China is 
seriously considering signing the Treaty for the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and could 
agree to join the Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime? What is the Australian Government’s re- 
sponse to that? 


Senator Evans — I have seen those reports and 
Australia would very warmly welcome such deci- 
sions being made by China. We have long urged 
that country to adhere to the Nuclear Non-prolif- 
eration Treaty. During my recent visit to Beijing, I 
again encouraged the Chinese to join the Treaty. I 
also urged that with the experiences of the Gulf 
war in mind, serious consideration he given to 
China’s seeking membership of the Missile Tech- 
nology Control Regime and certainly the Austral- 


ian Government remains very keen that China. 


takes action in these areas at an early date. 


Were China to join the NPT, this would be 
really a very significant contribution to the inter- 
national community’s efforts to strengthen the 
barriers against nuclear proliferation. With 
France’s recent decision to adhere to the NPT, the 
situation is that China will remain the only nuclear 
weapon state outside the scope of that particular 
treaty. Obviously, its accession to it will give it a 
major boost, whichis important at a time when the 
review for the whole future of the Treaty is coming 
up in the mid-1990s. 

China is a major producer and exporter of 
missiles and missile technology and its member- 
ship of the Missile Technology Control Regime 
would again obviously bea major step forward for 
the effectiveness of controls on missile prolifera- 
tion. 


Question without notice 
Cairns Group 


(From Hansard of 20 June) 





Mr Jenkins — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
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Can the Minister inform honourable members 
what action Australia and the Cairns Group will 
be taking over the next few weeks to advance the 
Uruguay Round negotiations on the reform of 
world trade and agriculture? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
this question, and report to the House that the 
Cairns Group will be meeting in Manaus, Brazil, 
on 8-9 July. This will be the first Cairns Group 
meeting held since the failure of the Brussels 
meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) in December. It will take place, and 
has been timed to take place, in advance of the 
Group of Seven summit. It will provide the Cairns 
Group with the opportunity to consider ways in 
which it can keep up the pressure on the agricul- 
tural negotiations and it will reinforce to other 
participants the Group’s determination to pursue 
a significant result from the Uruguay Round. ` 


The technical discussions on agriculture have 
been going on in Geneva over the past several 
months and we expect a paper from the GATT 
director-general, Arthur Dunkel, who has been 
chairing these discussions, which will attempt to 
narrow down the negotiating options within the 
next week. The European Community is also ex- 
pected to float a number of suggestions for inter- 
nal agricultural reform during July. Indeed we are 
still waiting for the European Community, as we 
have been for the past four and a half years, before 
any serious negotiation can begin on agriculture. 
We look forward to the proposals that hopefully it 
will make in July. All these issues will be taken up 
at the Manaus meeting. 

The Cairns Group has been an effective third 
voice in the negotiations. It is very much deter- 
mined to maintain that role. I would make one 
further point: despite some accusations and claims 
to the contrary, the Group has shown flexibility 
and realism in its approach, and it is about time 
some of the other negotiating partners responded 
to that. We will not be swayed by other countries’ 
criticism to lower our expectations, because we 
cannot have a successful outcome to this round 
unless we have a significant result in agriculture. 


Question without notice 
Free trade 
(From Hansard of 20 June) 





Senator Boswell — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. It follows 
Senator Panizza’s question regarding the sale of 
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100 000 tonnes of wheat to Kuwait. When will 
Australia get some dividend from leading the 
world in its free trade attitude? We have given 
away the sugar embargo, there has been a 
destabilisation of the domestic wheat price, the 
abandoning of vegetable tariffs, the harmonisa- 
tion of our food standards and reducing them and 
so on. When will the rest of the world come into 
line with us, or will we continue to lead the world 
in trade and get no return? 


Senator Evans — Australia makes no apology for 
taking the robust attitude that we have towards 
free trade principles in so far as agricultural trade, 
and indeed trade generally, is concerned. 


Every sophisticated analysis — and lam not 
talking about a National Party analysis — that has 
been done of the costs and benefits to this country 
of adopting this policy strategy has manifestly 
demonstrated beyond any possible colour of sen- 
sible qualification that that is the way for us to go. 
The conspicuous context in which we are finding 
that out is the Uruguay Round. Obviously the 
agricultural dimension of the Uruguay Round is 
crucial to the future health of our export economy. 


Question without notice 


Climate change 
(From Hansard of 20 June) 





Senator Colston — I direct a question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
Minister to reports of a speech by the United 
Nations Secretary-General in which he urged 
member nations to adopt next year an interna- 
tional convention on climate change. Is it correct 
that this convention aims to avoid the deleterious 
effects of global warming, possibly by stabilising 
and reducing harmful gas emissions, increasing 
energy efficiency and conserving forests? Can the 
Minister advise the Senate whether the Govern- 
ment has yet considered this convention and, if so, 
has any decision been made about whether or not 
the convention’s adoption will have Australian 
support? 

Senator Evans — Negotiations for the framework 
. convention on climate change, to which Senator 
Colston refers, which convention would contain 
appropriate commitments for actions to combat 
climate change and its adverse effects, began in 
Washington DC in February this year. The aim is 
to finalise the treaty for signature at the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Devel- 
opment, which is to be held in Brazil in June 1992. 


The second session of the negotiations have just 
commenced in Geneva, on 19 June, and they will 
continue until 28 June. 


Agreement that the ultimate global objectives 
should be to stabilise greenhouse gas concentra- 
tions at a level that would prevent dangerous 
anthropogenic interference with the climate was 
reached at the second world climate conference in 
November 1990 by Australia, along with 136 other 
countries. Energy efficiency was recognised as the 
most cost-effective immediate measure for reduc- 
ing energy related carbon dioxide emissions and 
the reduction of deforestation and the protection 
and management of forests were seen as important 
measures to achieve this objective. 

The Government considers that the negotia- 
tions for a climate change convention are one of 
the highest priorities for international action to 
address global environmental problems. We put 
that sort of position on record as early as the 
Hague conference in March 1989 which I ad- 
dressed. The Prime Minister also had some things 
to say in early 1990 to the effect that there is no 
greater global environmental concern than the 
greenhouse effect and the depletion of the ozone 
layer. So we do strongly support this whole exer- 
cise. 

Weare working in the negotiations for inter- 
national agreement to the Toronto target, so-called, 
on carbon dioxide emissions and that involves 
stabilisation of emissions by 2000 and a 20 per cent 
reduction by 2005 based on 1988 emission levels. 
We are also working on reductions of other 
greenhouse gases which are not controlled by the 
Montreal protocol as a global target. 

A decision on whether or not the Govern- 
ment will adopt the convention — this is the final 
point, in response to the honourable senator’s 
question — will depend on the outcome of these 
negotiations and the form and content of the text 
which emerges. At this stage, it is simply not 
possible to predict the final outcome. But it is 
obviously our hope that a substantive convention 
will emerge which meets our objectives and which 
can command broad international support. 


Question without notice 


Live sheep trade 





(From Hansard of 20 June) 


Senator Chapman — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is the 
Minister aware of the extreme concern being ex- 
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pressed by the Australian farming community 
regarding his statement to the Australian Wom- 
an’s Day magazine that the live sheep trade “is a 
rotten trade and it would be good if we could 
phase it out”? Is he aware of the extent of the 
importance of this trade to Australian farmers and 
its benefit to the wider community, to the tune of 
$250m in export earnings? Is it Government policy 
to phase out the live sheep trade, or is the Minister 
out of step with Government policy? 


Senator Evans — Views about the live sheep 
trade are quite strongly held in the community, 
including by a number of people with whom I 
have spoken within the meat and livestock indus- 
try. Itisa very commonly shared view throughout 
the industry that it would be better if over time it 
were possible to phase out the live sheep trade in 
favour of killing in Australia and sending the meat 
abroad in refrigerated form — not only because of 
the humanitarian, or animal rights, if you like, 
dimension to the matter but, of course, because of 
the employmentimplications and the value-added 
factor involved. 


It is not Government policy in any way to 
inhibit the operation of that trade at the moment, 
although a number of events in recent times in the 
Middle East, and in particular in the trade as it 
relates to Saudi Arabia, have operated in practice 
as such an inhibition, and efforts have been made 
to seek alternative ways of getting the same export 
volume and value, but by other means. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 





(From Hansard of 21 June) 


Senator Teague — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. It concerns 
Cambodia. My question is in four parts. Firstly 
what is the Australian Government's assessment 
of the likelihood of a peace settlement in Cambo- 
dia occurring, given the apparent failure of the 
recent Jakarta talks to make any real progress? 
Secondly, what is the Minister’s explanation for 
the serious leak of Australian diplomatic cables 
and documents to journalists in Jakarta during the 
talks regarding Australia’s agenda to gain United 
Nations (UN) Security Council intervention to 
prevent the Khmer Rouge breaking its word on 
the transitional arrangements? Thirdly, is the pro- 
posed meeting of the Supreme National Council 
(SNC) on 24 June likely to bring any closer the 
need for the deployment of Australian forces ina 


peacekeeping role in Cambodia? Finally, has the 
Australian Government been urging Japan to take 
a significant role in a Cambodia settlement, either 
by taking part in a peacekeeping force, or by 
providing financial support? 


Senator Evans — As to the likelihood of a peace 
settlement after the Jakarta meeting, the situation 
is extremely active at the moment in this respect, 
with many more positive signs in the last 24 hours 
than I have seen in the last nine months. Those 
signs are occurring in the context of the 24 June 
meeting of the SNC to which Senator Teague 
referred. They seem to flow from the rap- 
prochement that has been achieved at Jakarta be- 
tween the Phnom Penh people under Hun Sen and 
Prince Sihanouk. 


It is too early yet for me to speculate publicly 
inany more detail than thatas to how things might 
work out. I simply make the point that what is 
happening is occurring squarely within the con- 
text of the United Nations peace plan rather than 
involving some fundamental departure from it. I 
think there are grounds for quite a lot of optimism 
that we may be, at last, seeing the beginning of a 
serious end game in this. 

We have had high expectations in the past; 
they have been deflated in the past, buta great deal 
did happen during 1990 after the initial UN peace 
plan was floated by Australia. A great deal of 
progress was made and then it came to a halt 
around September or October last year. The point 
that lam simply making is that, despite the appar- 
ent failure of the Jakarta talks to advance matters 
as far as the consideration of those settlement 
terms are concerned, things have been happening 
since, in the context of this SNC meeting, which do 
represent some rapid and lively forward move- 
ment. 

That answers the honourable senator’s third 
question. As to the second question about the leak 
of cables in Jakarta, I have been assured, and am 
confident on the basis of those assurances, the 
nature of which I cannot reveal, that the source of 
the leaked material was not the Australian Gov- 


` ernment but in fact some external source that had 


access to that material. That represents something 
ofa change, I acknowledge, in terms of a history of 
leaks in the last few months but, in this particular 
instance, it is not attributable, I am totally confi- 
dent, to any official or other Australian Govern- 
ment source. 

As to the role to be played by Japan in the 
Cambodian peace settlement, we have said for a 
long time that we believe Japan has a significant 
role to play. In fact, we co-chair with Japan one of 
the subgroups of the Paris conference which has to 
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do with postwar, post-settlement rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, and certainly we would hope 
that Japan would play a major role in that post- 
settlement rehabilitation process. As to whether 
Japan may have some role to play in a peacekeep- 
ing context in the course of a worked out UN 
settlement, again, [think itis premature to speculate 
about that. Given the state of the domestic debate 
in Japan, it is probably premature to contemplate 
that as a reality, if the Cambodian settlement does 
come to fruition in the reasonably near future. But, 
as | have indicated in this place on other occasions, 
as far as the Australian Government is concerned, 
we believe that it would be quite appropriate for 
Japan to play a role in the future in UN peace- 
keeping operations. 

Senator Teague — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. I thank the Minister for his 
careful answer to all parts of my question. I no- 
ticed that he did not refer to the Khmer Rougeatall 
when he gave, with some guarded optimism, his 
hopes with regard to the 24 June meeting. 


The President — Order! I ask Senator Teague to 
ask the supplementary question. 


Senator Teague — | ask: was his omission of the 
Khmer Rouge quite deliberate? 


senator Evans — No. I did say that the develop- 
ments that were presently occurring in the context 
of the SNC meeting were within the framework of 
the UN settlement — that is to say, they involve 
the Khmer Rouge as an active, participating 
member of the SNC within the context of a larger 
settlement. There has been some speculation that 
the Hun Sen— Sihanouk rapprochement might be 
signifying the possible emergence of a tripartite 
solution excluding the Khmer Rouge. What is 
happening at the moment is not going down that 
track. 


Question without notice 


Indian elections 





(From Hansard of 21 June) 


Senator Maguire — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Now 
that India has anew Prime Minister, is the Austral- 
ian Government able to comment on the results of 
the Indian elections? Also, what effect will the 
outcome of those elections have on relations be- 
tween Australia and India? 


Senator Evans — The election process in India is 
now virtually complete. Only the seats in the 


Punjab for which elections are scheduled tomor- 
row, those seats which have been countermanded 
because of election irregularities, and a handful of 
others, remain undecided. It is clear that the Con- 
gress (I) Party, led formerly, of course, by Rajiv 
Gandhi, has won the mostseats. Itlacks an outright 
majority, but not by much. It has 222 seats and it 
needs roughly another 50 seats to form a majority 
inits own right. The Congress (J) Party is expected 
to forma government with support from the parties 
of the National Front, which has 71 seats, and the 
Left Alliance, which has 55 seats. 


The expectation is that the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP), which did increase its numbers to 
some extent in the Lok Sabha, to become the 
second largest individual party, but nonetheless 
with only 124 seats, will become the formal oppo- 
sition party. There is no evident enthusiasm on the 
part of anyone else in the chamber to form a 
coalition with the BJP. 

Yesterday, as senators would have seen re- 
ported, Congress (I) chose as its parliamentary 
leader Narasimha Rao, who will be sworn in as the 
new Prime Minister. 


Question without notice 


Antarctica: mining ban 





(From Hansard of 21 June) 


Senator Bourne — I ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade: is it the case that the United 
States delegates to the Madrid conference on Ant- 
arctica have changed their attitude to the mainte- 
nance of a minimum 50-year mining ban in 
Antarctica? If so, in what way has their position 
changed and what will be the effect of this change 
on the long term effectiveness of the mining ban — 
that is, beyond 50 years? Do any other countries 
appear to be wavering? What is Australia doing to 
ensure a strong position on a mining ban from the 
Madrid conference? 


Senator Evans — The United States has not 
exactly changed its position on the question of a 
50-year mining ban. What has happened is this: at 
the first Madrid meeting in April, the Antarctic 
Treaty parties agreed to a comprehensive envi- 
ronment protection regime for Antarctica which 
would, in effect, prohibit mining there perma- 
nently. That followed from the capacity of any 
existing consultative party, including Australia, 
to veto the implementation of a future mining 
regime after 50 years. So, the significance of the 
original Madrid agreement was that, while it pro- 
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vided for a review conference to be called after 50 
years, the outcome of that review conference could 
be stymied by any country stopping, in effect, 
mining permanently. 


It was, in a sense, surprising that the United 
. States went along with the particular consensus 
that was achieved on an ad referendum basis — 
that.is to say, subject to reference back to govern- 
ments for confirmation — in April, because the 
United States position up until then had been one 
of fairly robust enthusiasm for retaining a capacity 
to engage in mining. That was the position as it 
stood in April. 

What happened at the current Madrid con- 
ference — which was called with the hope and 
expectation that, having been back to home gov- 
ernments, there would bea more or less automatic 


endorsement and signature of the original agree- 


ment — is that there has been some backsliding in 
the US position. The current proposal that is now 
the subject of close attention, as the current confer- 
ence draws to conclusion, is one that pays some 
regard to that later US position but in fact modifies 
it. I think that, rather than going through the 
complications of describing what the US came 
back to at this conference and what is now the 
subject of discussion at the moment as the likely 
outcome — unless consensus is denied — I 
should simply state what the current proposal is. 

The current proposal now being hotly de- 
bated is as follows: a conference can still be called 
after 50 years, so that one has to wait 50 years 
before anything happens. At that conference, if an 
amendment is to be adopted allowing for mining, 
it has to be adopted by a majority of the parties at 
the conference, including three-quarters of the 
present consultative parties. That is to say, a quar- 
ter of the present 26 consultative parties, if they 
banded together, could still veto the application of 
anew mining regime in the future. 

Thereis a further provision, which the United 
States of America is enthusiastic about, that any 
party which does not like that situation occurring 
would have the right to withdraw, on two years 
notice, from the environment protocol as a whole. 
Itis not a right to withdraw from the mining bit of 
it; itrelates to the environment protocolasa whole, 
which means that there is a political inhibition on 
any country choosing to so act, because it would 
come in for a lot of flak for no longer subjecting 
itself to an environment regime. 

There is also a requirement in the current 
proposal that there be an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereign claims of claimant nations. 
So, on the face of it it means that any country that 
did choose to withdraw from the protocol and go 
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ahead and mine in 50-plus years time would none- 
theless have to respect the claims of sovereignty of 
countries with claims in the area. For example, if 
the United States wanted to mine, in the situation 
in which it had withdrawn from the protocol, in 
Australian claimed territory, it would, on this 
reading, have to get approval from Australia. 
That is the proposal that is now there. The 
difficulty that Australia and New Zealand are 
facing is that the overwhelming majority of the 
parties at this conference are, it seems, now getting 
behind this particular proposal, which is a 
modification of the absolute veto proposal that 
previously existed; but it is a proposal which, 
nonetheless, would prohibit any mining occur- 
ring for at least 57 years and which would involve 
jumping many hurdles before that happened. 
Senator Patterson — Come on, wind it up and sit 
down. 
Senator Evans -—— I can understand Senator 
Patterson’s and the Opposition’s profound and 
total indifference to this question, which is about 
the whole future of the Antarctic mining regime 
and the environmental protection of that conti- 
nent. 


But itis a complex question and it is one that 
Australia has to decide upon in the next 24 hours, 
as to whether we endorse this particular con- 
sensus or stand out, possibly: alone, against the 
rest of the world and run the risk of the whole 
thing unravelling. That is the position that we are 
involved in at the moment. It is one that will be 
resolved within the next 24 hours. I think it is 
important that the Senate and the public under- 
stand the nature of the immense number of hur- 
dles that have to be jumped before one could mine 
under the proposal as it has now emerged. 


Question without notice 
Middle East 


(From Hansard of 21 June) 





Senator Loosley — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
relates to the Australian Government’s policy in 
the Middle East. I ask: what is the Government 
evaluation of the recent treaty of cooperation — 
between Lebanon and Syria, and what assessment 
may be made? 


Senator Evans — A treaty of fraternity, coopera- 
tion and coordination was concluded last month 
between the governments of Lebanon and Syria 
and has now been ratified by the parliaments of 
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each country. The treaty consists of a six-point 
plan dealing with cooperation and coordination in 
education, trade foreign policy, security arrange- 
ments and the economy. The security arrange- 
ments are expected to include the establishment of 
a military coordination committee to decide on a 
timetable for the redeployment of Syrian troops 
from Beirut into the Bekaa Valley in eastern Leba- 
non as provided for in the Taif agreement. 


The treaty has been concluded by a sover- 
eign Lebanese government which has authority to 
manage its own affairs and which claims that 
Lebanon will benefit from the treaty. 

I am aware that some Lebanese Christian 
representatives and Israel have claimed that the 
treaty may be a vehicle for increasing Syrian in- 
fluence in Lebanon. We are presently seeking 
evidence of how the treaty will work in practice 
before we would makesucha judgment ourselves. 

As we have made it clear over a number of 
years now, we oppose activity in Lebanon by Syria 
or any other country which compromises Leba- 
nese sovereignty. In this context, we continue to 
oppose the presence of Israeli forces in southern 
Lebanon which, of course, remain therein defiance 
of United Nations Security Council resolution 425. 

The Lebanese-Syrian treaty comes as signifi- 
cant progress has recently been achieved in 
implementing the Taif accord generally, particu- 
larly in relation to the disarming and disbanding 
of militias, although I would have to express some 
caution that there is still some way to go before 
long term peace and stability are restored to Leba- 
non. 

Press reports that the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation has agreed to withdraw from posi- 
tions in southern Lebanon and to allow the Leba- 
nese Army to deploy in its place are, if confirmed 
— and they remain to be confirmed — a welcome 
development and represent a further extension of 
the Lebanese Government’s authority in that 
country. 


Question without notice 


Beef exports 





(From Hansard of 21 June) 


Senator Boswell — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
follows the concerns expressed today by Senator 
Panizza. I refer to the 1985 Andriessen assurance 
between Mr Andriessen and Mr Kerin that the 
EEC would not grant export restitution for beef 


exports to Australia’s traditional markets and 
which is now under review. As a consequence, we 
could see 100 000 tonnes of beef dumped in Asia 
over the next five years, with a 25 per cent loss of 
income to Australian beef producers. Can the 
Minister inform the Senate what action the Gov- 
ernment intends to take concerning this matter? 


Senator Evans — Í take it that Senator Boswell is 
referring to the media reports in the past day or so 
that EC Agricultural Commissioner McSharry has 
recommended ending the Andriessen assurance 
under which the EC has agreed not to export 
subsidised beef to Japan and other Asian-Pacific 
markets. This brief was prepared yesterday; so 
something may have turned up since, in which 
case I will amend the answer later, if that is appro- 
priate. As I am advised at the moment, we are 
unaware of any recent developments in EC 
Commission policy that would substantiate those 
reports. 


Discussed extensively 


This issue has been discussed extensively with 
Commissioner McSharry, with his colleagues, and 
indeed with his predecessor, Vice-President An- 
driessen, by me and successive Trade Ministers 
and Foreign Affairs Ministers. We do not believe 
that the answer to the problems currently facing 
the EC’s chaotically organised beef industry can 
be found in increasing subsidised exports, and we 
have constantly made that point. 


We remain reassured by the commitment 
given by EC President Delors earlier this year 
which recognised the fundamental trade policy 
and political importance of the agreement, and 
stated that the EC would consult with Australia if 
it were to consider any changes to it. 

During his visit a couple of weeks ago, Vice- 
President Andriessen reiterated that commitment. 
The agreement was reached in 1985 by the Prime 
Minister and the then Minister for Primary In- 
dustries and Energy, Mr Kerin, with Messrs Delors 
and Andriessen. 

As Senator Boswell has implied, it does re- 
main essential to the stability and security of the 
Australian beef industry. 

Iam also aware of reports that other coun- 
tries opposed to any extension of the use of export 
subsidies, as we are, do support Australia’s posi- 
tion on the Andriessen assurance. It goes without 
saying that we welcome such support, and the fact 
of it is a further basis for supposing that the EC 
would not act unilaterally on this or in any arbi- 
trary way. If I do receive any further information, 
I will provide it before the end of Question Time . 
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Question upon notice 


ILC: Indonesia 





(From Hansard of 5 June) 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 8 May 1991: 


(1) Does the Government support the candi- 
dature of Indonesia’s Manpower Minister, Cos- 
mas Batubara, to be head of the International 
Labour Conference (ILC) the major decision-mak- 
ing body of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 

(2) Is the Government aware thatSetia Kawan 
(Solidarity), the only free trade union in Indone- 
sia, has condemned this bid by Cosmas Balubara 
for the position. 

(3) Is the Government aware of the fact that 
the Indonesian Government violates Solidarity’s 
constitutional guarantee to freedom of association 
and recognises only one officially based union 
which it effectively controls, while refusing to 
recognise Solidarity. 

(4) Is the government aware of the fact that 
the Indonesian authorities refused permission for 
Solidarity’s President, Johannes Princen, to attend 
the annual conference of the International Non- 
Governmental Group on Indonesia which met in 
Washington at the beginning of May 1991. 

(5) On what grounds does the Government 
support Cosmas Batubara’s candidature for the 
position of head of the ILC. 


Senator Evans — The answer to the hon- 
ourable Senator’s question is as follows: 
(1) Yes 


(2) The Government is aware that Setia Ka- 
wan has condemned this bid by Drs Cosmas 
Batubara. This happened after we announced our 
support for Drs Batubara in late March. Setia 
Kawan’s opposition to Drs Batubara’s candida- 
ture to head the International Labour Conference 
was expressed by its Chairman HJC Princen in an 
interview with an AAP correspondent in Jakarta 
on I May 1991. 

(3) The legal position of Setia Kawan is un- 
certain. Under Indonesian law Setia Kawan is 
required to register its existence with the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs. While the Department has 
not yet accepted registration of Setia Kawan it has 
also not formally outlawed it and Setia Kawan 
continues to operate. According to HJC Princen, 
Setia Kawan now has 30 000 signed up members. 
The only registered trade union in Indonesia is the 
All Indonesia Workers’ Union (SPSI) which works 
in close cooperation with the Government. 
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(4) The Government is aware that HJC 
Princen’s passport was withdrawn in 1985 and he 
has since been on a list of persons not allowed to 
travel overseas. The Government notes, however, 
that the Secretary General of Setia Kawan, Saut 
Aritonang, attended the International Non-Gov- 
ernmental Group meeting on Indonesia (INGI) in 
Washington on 29 April-] May 1991 and attended 
an International Trade Union Conference in Perth 
in late May 1991. 

(5) Each year the Presidency of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference rotates between the 
four regional geographical groups of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. In 1991 itis the turn 
of the Asia-Pacific Group to provide the President. 
Indonesia has not previously held the position of 
President, and within the Asia-Pacific Group, of 
which Australia is a member, very considerable 
support emerged for Indonesia’s candidacy. Aus- 
tralia therefore supported the candidature of the 
Indonesian Minister of Manpower for the posi- 
tion. 


Question upon notice 


North Korea’s military 
strength 





(From Hansard of 5 June) 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade, upon notice, on 7 May 1991: 


(I ) With reference to a recent report about 
North Korea’s suspected military strength possi- 
bly including nuclear weapons, and the fact that 
country has the fifth largest army in the world, 
could this intelligence be a further threat to stabil- 
ity in the region. 

(2) Does the United Nations have the right to 
inspect countries who signed the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in 1985 to ensure they have not violated 
that document; ifso, what is the latest information 
regarding nuclear weapons in both South and 
North Korea. 

(3) What efforts, if any, are being made to 
forge peace between South and North Korea. 
Senator Evans - The answer to the honourable 
senator's question is as follows: 


(1) Any serious challenge to the security and 
stability of Northeast Asia would have a major 
impact in the wider Asia-Pacific area and in the 
world as a whole. The Korean Peninsula has for 
long been a serious potential flashpoint, because 
of its division and the engagement there of the 
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interests of four major powers (the United States, 
the USSR, China and Japan). It is true that the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) 
maintains a large military capability in terms of 
both personnel and military hardware. While the 
armed forces of the Republic of Korea (ROK) are 
smaller, they are technologically superior and 
military deterrence is strengthened by the ROK’s 
security relationship with the United States. 
Moreover, all the major powers with strategic 
interests in the Korean Peninsula have a strong 
interest in avoiding increased tensions and pos- 
sible conflict there. Nuclear proliferation in the 
Peninsula would, however, be seriously destabil- 
ising. 


Safeguards inspections 


(2) Under Article 111 of the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT), each 
non-nuclear-weapon State Party undertakes to 
conclude an agreement with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) for the application 
of safeguards by the Agency on all of its present 
and future nuclear activities, in order to verify that 
its obligation not to develop or otherwise acquire 
nuclear weapons is being met. The IAEA is an 
autonomous intergovernmental organisation of 
the United Nations. IAEA safeguards inspections 
are conducted on the territory of the state con- 
cerned. 


The DPRK adhered to the NPT in 1985. It has 
so far failed to conclude its obligatory safeguards 
agreement with the IAEA, due by mid-1987, de- 
spite persistent representations by Australia and 
other countries, both bilaterally and through mul- 
tilateral action. Therefore, no inspection proce- 
dures have been agreed between the DPRK and 
the IAEA pursuant to that country’s NPT obliga- 
tions. IAEA safeguards inspectors conduct in- 
spections on certain nuclear facilities under 
safeguards agreements concluded by the DPRK 
prior to its accession to the NPT, but the DPRK 
continues to undertake some nuclear activities not 
covered by IAEA safeguards. 

The ROK adhered to the NPT and concluded 
its safeguards agreement with the IAEA in 1975 so 
that the IAEA regularly inspects all nuclear mate- 
rial there. The ROK has strictly abided by its 
obligations not to develop or otherwise acquire 
nuclear weapons or other explosive devices. In 
accordance with its long-standing policy, the 
United States neither confirms nor denies that it 
has nuclear weapons stationed in the ROK. 
There have been persistent reports that the DPRK 
is developing a capability to produce nuclear 


weapons, Australia and other countries are deeply 
concerned about the regional security implications 
of such a move and the obstacle it would pose to 
the improvement of relations on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. They have urged the DPRK to fulfil its 
NPT safeguards obligations without further delay 
in order to dispel suspicions that it is developing 
a nuclear weapons capability. This position was 
reinforced in May 1991 in the resolution on the 
elimination of weapons of mass destruction which 
was adopted at the meeting of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union in Pyongyang. 

(3) The two Koreas have remained ina state 
of armed truce since the end of the Korean War in 
195:3. Three rounds of North-South talks at Prime 
Ministerial level were held in late 1990. While 
there has been no specific outcome, the talks were 
an initial step towards a less confrontational rela- 
tionship between North and South. The dialogue 
was suspended by the North in February 1991 
following the start of the annual “Team Spirit” 
military exercises between the ROK and the United 
States. No date for its resumption has yet been 
agreed, Some little progress has been made in 
other areas, especially sports contacts. 

Recent changes in the external situations of 
the ROK and DPRK may also help to lessen ten- 
sions on the Peninsula. The ROK has established 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and 
exchanged trade offices with China. The DPRK’s 
links with the former Warsaw Pact countries have 
been weakened, but it has been negotiating with 
Japan on the normalisation of relations and has 
had contacts with the United States. Australia also 
favours efforts to draw the DPRK out of its isola- 
tion, but progress will be impeded as long as there 
is uncertainty about the DPRK’s nuclear inten- 
tions. 


Question upon notice 


Covenant on rights 





(From Hansard of 5 June) 


Senator McLean asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 7 May 1991: 


With reference to the Optional Protocol to 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights opened by the United Nations for signature 
in New York on 19 December 1966: 

(1) When did Australia sign the Protocol? 

(2) Has Australia ratified or declared its acces- 
sion to the Protocol; if so, when; if not, why not, 
and does Australia intend to ratify the Protocol? 
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Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) Australia has not signed the Protocol. 

(2) Australia has not yet ratified or acceded 
to the Protocol. The Government has not yet 
made a decision on the question of accession to 
the Protocol, but is currently considering the 
question and in particular the practical aspects of 
implementing the obligations which accession 
would involve. Once these issues are resolved, 
early action will be taken towards becoming a 
party to the instrument. 


Question upon notice 


Kuwait: oil spills 





(From Hansard of 6 June) 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for Shipping 
and Aviation Support, upon notice, on 8 May 
1991: 


(1) What is the estimate of the amount of oil 
that has spilled and is currently pouring into the 
Persian Gulf from Kuwait. 

(2) What methods are being used toclean up 
the oil spills. 

(3) Is Australia assisting Kuwait with the 
“clean up”. 

Senator Collins — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) Estimates of the spill size range between 
five million and 11 million barrels of oil (795 000 
to 1 745 000 tonnes). As the release of oil occurred 
in a war situation it has not been possible to 
determine an accurate figure. Oil continues to 
escape into the Arabian Gulf from a number of 
sources off Kuwait and Iraq atanestimated rate of 
1500 to 6000 barrels per day. 

(2) A variety of resources have been used to 
recover the oil, including offshore and inshore 
skimming vessels, static skimmers and vacuum 
trucks. A large offshore skimming vessel was 
used to collect oil off the Saudi Arabian coast in 
the early days of the spill before the slick moved 
inshore into shallower waters. It was not possible 
to operate this vessel off the Kuwaiti coast due to 
the threat of mines. Inshore operations were car- 
ried out in those areas where the oil concentrated 
either naturally or with the help of oil spill con- 
tainment booms and sand berms. In these areas 
smaller skimmer units and vacuum trucks were 
used to recover large quantities of free floating oil. 
Recovered oil is being taken away for reprocess- 
ing in some instances and elsewhere It is being 
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stored in large pits for subsequent disposal. 

(3) The Government has responded ina posi- 
tive manner to assist the Gulf clean up operations 
by sending experts and equipment to Saudi Ara- 
bia. This commenced on 4 March 1991 following a 
request by Government of Saudi Arabia for inter- 
national assistance. So far Australian oil pollution 
experts from the Australian Maritime Safety Au- 
thority, the Australian Institute of Petroleum and 
State marine authorities have been sent to Saudi 
Arabia on a rotation basis to act as advisers to local 
oil spill response authorities. This assistance is 
continuing. Australia has also donated two skim- 
mers to the Government of Saudi Arabia to assist 
in oil recovery operations. 


Question upon notice 
Timorese students 
(From Hansard of 17 June) 





Senator Spindler asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade upon notice: 


With reference to earlier inquiries concern- 
ing the reported disappearance on 8 October 1990 
of two Timorese students, Emilio Pereira and 
Nazario Magno of Belide High School in Dili: 


(1) Have any further inquiries been made of 
independent sources. 

(2) Have such inquiries confirmed or denied 
the disappearance of the two students. 

(3) Was the Australian Parliamentary 
delegation informed of the reported disappear- 
ance of the students; if so, did they make inquiries 
concerning their whereabouts and well-being. 

(4) Did embassy staff have time, in their busy 
schedule during the Parliamentary visit to make 
inquiries. 

(5) Will the Minister ask the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment: 


(a) ifitis true that Emilio Pereira was held by 
Indonesian authorities and has now been released; 

(b) if it is true that Nazario Magno is still m 
custody; and 

(c) if any charges have been laid or convic- 
tions upheld against either of the students. 


Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) Embassy Staff have made repeated in- 
quiries through independent non-government 
sources in Dili and Jakarta. 

(2) Such inquiries have not revealed any 
information relating to the apparent disappear- 
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ances which Senator Spindler has raised. 

(3) The Australian Parliamentary delegation 
which visited East Timor as part of a wider visit to 
Indonesia from 3-11 February this year was thor- 
oughly briefed on the human rights situation in 
that province though not on a case by case basis. 
However the answer to the fourth part of Senator 
Spindler’s question is relevant to this point. 

(4) Embassy officers accompanying the 
Parliamentary delegation did make inquiries 
through independent sources in East Timor. These 
inquiries were later followed up by Embassy offic- 
ers with Timor-based sources visiting Jakarta. None 
of these inquiries have revealed any record of the 
alleged disappearances. 

(5) I would not propose raising this matter 
with the Indonesian authorities. In my letter to 
Senator Spindler in February this year, [explained 
that the Australian Government's long term cred- 
ibility as an advocate for human rights in Indone- 
sia is best maintained by restricting ourselves to 
those cases where we have reasonably specific 
details of what occurred and where there has been 
some confirmation of the allegations by independ- 
ent sources. As indicated by the responses to the 
first, second and fourth parts of Senator Spindler’s 
question, repeated inquiries have not provided 
any confirmation of the alleged disappearances. 

The Government will continue to monitor 
closely the human rights situation in East Timor, 
as in other parts of Indonesia, and make repre- 
sentations where appropriate. 


Question upon notice 


Wheat sales to Kuwait 





(From Hansard of 20 June) 


Senator Panizza — [refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the United States sale of 
100 000 tonnes of subsidised wheat to Kuwait. In 
the light of the undertakings given to Australia by 
the United States Government earlier this year 
that our traditional markets would not be tar- 
geted, and our Prime Minister’s various state- 
ments that no one section of Australia would carry 
the Gulf war burden, I ask: what will the Minister 
and the Government do about the situation, apart 
from expressing strong concern, as Dr Blewett has 
done? 


Senator Evans — Alli candoatthisstageis repeat 
that very strong expression of concern and refer to 
the fact that Dr Blewett has today written a per- 
sonal protest to the US Secretary of Agriculture 


stressing Australia’s concerns at the initiative. The 
obvious ground for concern is the manifest way in 
which — as Senator Panizza says — this particu- 
lar initiative does, on the face of it, run headlong 
into the terms of the assurance given by the United 
States President himself to Prime Minister Hawke 
in a letter of 25 March when he said: 


All possible care will be taken to avoid dis- 
ruption to traditional markets where Australia as 
anon—subsidising exporter has significant inter- 
ests. This includes Middle east markets in the post- 
war period. 

The concerns obviously stem from the price 
depressing effect that this carries with it for Aus- 
tralian sales to the Middle East region, particularly 
the Gulf, which is the major market for Australian 
wheat exports. 

How the Government will proceed, if and 
when it proves to be the case that protests cur- 
rently being made and the concerns currently 
being expressed are not heeded, is something for 
the Government to consider in the light of all the 
circumstances. But I do not think that anyone 
should be in any doubt as to how seriously we take 
this latest effort in subsidised market penetration 
by the United States and how much at odds with 
both their commitments to Australia and their 
purported commitments to more liberalised inter- 
national trade regime we regard this as being. 
Senator Panizza — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question: I thank the Minister for his 
reply to date; I know that 100 000 tonnes is not a 
big sale as a one-off, but the lower price can flow 
into a general lower price over the whole wheat 
crop. Does the Minister not think the situation is 
serious enough toimmediately send away a higher 
delegation than that which went last time, namely 
himself? 


Senator Evans — I am delighted by that expres- 
sion of confidence on the part of Senator Panizza 
and I am glad to hear that it is shared by all those 
opposite! I will take that suggestion very seriously 
indeed, because I think itis an entirely helpful and 
positive one. 


The short point is that whatever the order of 
magnitude of this particular sale, it is, as Senator 
Panizza says, something which can have, even in 
its own terms, an impact on pricing inthat particu- 
lar market. But more importantly, it raises the 
question of future policy for larger sales in the 
Middle East and it also raises the question of the 
value of assurances to us from the United States. 
We take it very seriously and we will take every 
possible sensible action available to us to correctit. 
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Australian team 
withdraws from Iraq 


Statement on 1 June by the Minister for Defence, 
Senator Robert Ray 


The 75-strong Australian Defence Force specialist 
team involved in the Kurdish relief effort in north- 
ern Iraq has begun its withdrawal from the area of 
operations. 

Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, 
announced on 4 June that he had approved the 
team’s withdrawal after receiving advice that the 
task of the coalition humanitarian relief operation 
was nearing completion. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and other non-government organisa- 
tions, have now taken over the responsibility of 
continuing to provide assistance to the Kurdish 
refugees returning to their homes in Iraq’s north. 

Senator Ray said the efforts of the Defence 
Force team had been first-rate particularly under 
the harsh conditions under which it had been 
working and that the assistance had been warmly 
appreciated by the Kurdish people. 

“It was always intended that the coalition 
relief teams would withdraw once the civilian aid 
effort under UN auspices was in place, and the 
Kurds who had fled across the border felt safe 
enough to return,” Senator Ray said. 

“This has occurred and the refugee encamp- 
ments on the Iran-Turkey border have emptied 
rapidly, with close to 400 000 Kurdish refu- 
gees moving back into Iraq in the past month,” he 
said. 

The Australian contingent deployed to Tur- 
key on May 16 and began providing medical and 
dental care in the Gir-i-pit area on May 25. 

It comprises four medical teams, a dental 
section, a preventative medicine section, and a 
field engineering section. 

In its first week of operations alone, the 
medical teams treated more than 1200 patients 
and the dental team assisted more than 100 Kurds. 

The preventative medicine team’s tasks in- 
cluded providing sanitised drinking water facili- 
ties; conducting bacterial and chemical analysis of 
developed water points; siting camps and facili- 
ties for displaced persons; and controlling, super- 
vising and monitoring central waste disposal fa- 
cilities in the area of operations. 

The field engineers have concentrated on the 
identification and establishment of suitable water 
supply points and improving the water distribu- 


tion system. They also assisted in minor rebuild- 
ing projects in numerous Kurdish villages 

Senator Ray said the Defence Force relief 
team’s efforts further enhanced Australia’s stand- 
ing as an active and responsible member of the 
world community. 

The Australians are expected to have com- 
pleted their withdrawal by July. 


Big Backyard’s foreign 
affair might boost trade! 


Statement on 3 June by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


An innovative radio program featuring new Aus- 
tralian musicians and bands will begin broadcast- 
ing in up to 50 countries following a distribution 
agreement between its producers and the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

The Big Backyard, presented by Mark 
Dodshon and produced by Laurence Boswell, has 
up until now been heard weekly across the United 
States by more than five million listeners through 
the U-Net satellite network. 

Australian record industry estimates credit 
music exports as an important contributor to for- 
eign earnings, said to be worth between $90-$100 
million annually. 

“The Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade through its Overseas Information Branch 
already produces a wide range of radio programs 
which are broadcast in-country on overseas sta- 
tions and networks,” Mr Geoff Walsh, First Assist- 
ant Secretary (Public Affairs Division), said today. 

“The Big Backyard will join our program- 
ming efforts to promote Australia and could also 
directly boost export earnings. 

“Our music programming over the years has 
consisted generally of pop music, but as part of an 
overall expansion of our service to overseas 
broadcasters, we are now introducing contempo- 
rary new music, and are considering piloting in- 
digenous, jazz, country and classical offerings. 

“The music augments our public affairs and 
documentary-style radio programs which cover 
science, technology, agriculture, fisheries, the en- 
vironment and the Australia~Pacific region,” Mr 
Walsh said. 

The Big Backyard will soon be reaching au- 
diences in, for example, Honolulu, Port Moresby, 
Hong Kong, Los Angeles, Wellington, Manila, 
Hanoi, Paris, Rome, Tokyo, Warsaw, Singapore, 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, with the Indonesian Director General of Fisheries, Mr 
Muchtar Abdullah (right) and the Director of Fisheries Resources Development, Mr Soekotjo Adisukresno, in Canberra. 


London, Copenhagen and Suva. 

The program’s producer, Mr Laurence 
Boswell, said he was “thrilled with the decision to 
include The Big Backyard in Foreign Affairs and 
Trade’s radio programming” 

“It’s just the kick along Australian music 
needs, and this opens up our audience from five 
million to tens of millions,” Mr Boswell said. 


Accelerated payments 
to World Bank 


Statement on 4 June by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today announced that 
Australia would accelerate payments to the World 


Bank to assist developing countries suffering eco- 
nomic hardship as a result of the Gulf crisis. 

“Australia will make an additional payment 
of $11.2 million to the World Bank today,” Dr 
Blewett said. “The Bank is to be commended for 
taking action to assist countries affected by the 
Gulf crisis.” 


Dr Blewett said that many developing coun- 
tries had lostincome due to trade sanctions against 
Iraq and from falling remittances as guest workers 
fled the region. The increase in oil import bills had 
also had a dramatic impact in the Third World. 


“The World Bank has proposed a package to 
assist the affected countries which includes new 
loans and the accelerated disbursement of money 
for both existing and new loans,” he said. 

Accelerated payments to the World Bank 
would bring forward the rate at which the Bank 
encashed Australia’s contribution to the Interna- 
tional Development Association (IDA), the con- 
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cessional lending arm of the World Bank Group. 

Dr Blewett said the World Bank payments 
brought Australia’s total assistance to victims of 
the Gulf crisis to $23.7 million. 

Australia had already contributed approxi- 
mately $12.5 million as emergency and humani- 
tarian assistance to victims of the Gulf crisis, in- 
cluding $8.1 million to UN, international and 
Australian relief agencies and $4.4 million to the 
Australian Defence medical mission. _ 

The grant forms part of the Australian devel- 
opment cooperation program, administered by 

‘the Australian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Increased aid for overseas 
environment projects 


Statement on 5 ioe by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Developrient, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- : 


ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today announced that 
Australia will provide over $10 million to assist 
environment projects in developing countries. 
“Today's announcement marks Australia’s 
support for World Environment Day, and rein- 
forces the Government’s commitment to sustain- 
able development in its overseas aid program,” he 
said. 
= Dr Blewett said that $9.3 million would pro- 
vide continuing support over the next five years 
for a major forestry project in Nepal. This would 
be the fourth phase of the Nepal Australia Com- 
munity Forestry project, considered by the 


Nepalese Government to be the most successful - 


donor sponsored forestry project currently under 
way in that country. 

The project has so far established over 14, 000 
hectares of plantations on land which was previ- 
ously forested, but which became degraded and 
suffered from soil erosion. 

“This community forestry project targets the 
poorest peopleand addresses the needs of women,” 
Dr Blewett said. 


“Village level consultations ensure that 


people living in the project area are involved in 
decision making and see the economic advantages 
of participating in sustainable forestry develop- 
ment. 

“The project aims to improve rural welfare 
and self reliance through increased availability of 
forest products for subsistence use and generation 
of higher cash incomes from forest based activities. 
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Work includes establishing tree nurseries and 
planting seedlings, with the participation of women 
particularly encouraged. Planted areas are pro- 
tected and maintained, with certain villagers be- 
ing responsible for weeding and watching over 
the new forest.” 

Funds totalling $513 000 will support the 
work of non-government organisations (NGOs) 
through the NGO Environment Initiative, part of 
the overseas aid program’s Environment Assist- 
ance Program. 

“The Government recognizes the vital role 
of community groups in promoting environmen- 
tal awareness and protection in developing coun- 
tries,” Dr Blewett said. 

“Community-based environment projects. 
can complement the activities undertaken as part 
of Australia’s official program of development 
cooperation. 

The innovative proposals put forward since 
the introduction of the NGO Environment Initia- 
tive in September 1989 are testimony to the enthu- 
siasm and commitment of Australian NGOs 
working overseas in the environment field.” 

The ten projects funded this year encompass 
a range of activities in a number of different coun- 
tries, including priority areas such as environ- 
mental protection and resource management. 

This year’s allocation of funds brings the 
total amount of support for the NGO Environ- 
ment Initiative to over $1 million since its inception 
two years ago. 

The projects receiving support are listed 
separately. 

Australian assistance to community forestry 
in Nepal and to NGOs through the NGO Environ- 
ment Initiative form part of Australia’s develop- 
ment cooperation program, administered by the 


Australian International Development Assistance 


Bureau (AIDAB). 


Trans-Tasman 
aviation study 


Statement on 6 June by the Minister for Transport 
and Communications, Mr Kim Beazley, and the 
New Zealand Minister of Transport, Mr Rob 
Storey 





The Minister for Transport and Communications, 
Mr Kim Beazley, and the New Zealand Minister of 
Transport, Mr Rob Storey, have released the re- 
sults of a joint study on a single trans-Tasman 
aviation market. 


Mr Beazley said the study would provide 
valuable background and analysis for future 
consideration by both Governments of the aviation 
aspects of the Closer Economic Relations Agree- 
ment. 

“Australia’s aviation policy, however, was 
firmly set for the remainder of the current Parlia- 
ment,” Mr Beazley said. 

Mr Beazley said the study was undertaken 
by a joint Australia-New Zealand team consisting 
of staff from the Australian Bureau of Transport 
and Communications Economics and Jarden 
Morgan NZ Limited (now CS First Boston New 
Zealand Limited). 

_ The study examined the costs and benefits 


for Australia and New Zealand of establishing a. 


single aviation market between them and other 
liberalisation options short of this. 

The practical issues, such as border controls 
and infrastructure development, which would 
have to be addressed in implementing a single 
aviation market policy, were also discussed in the 
study report. 

A simulation model was used to describe the 
air services supplied by each airline. The model 
was then used in conjunction with a set of sce- 
narios chosen to illustrate possible market out- 
comes. 


Relief aid for displaced 
Burmese 


Statement on 7 June by the Minister for Overseas 
Development and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, 
Dr Neal Blewett, today announced that Australia 
will provide relief assistance worth $100 000 for 
displaced Burmese people on the Thai-Burma 
border. 

“There are more than 50 000 displaced peo- 
ple, mostly members of ethnic minorities, living 
along the Thai-Burma border,” Dr Blewett said. 

“Australia will support these displaced 
people with basic food requirements, blankets, 
mosquito nets, cooking utensils and medical as- 
sistance.” 

The funds will be channelled through the 
following Australian NGOs: the Australian 
Council of Churches (ACC), the Archbishop of 
Sydney’s Overseas Relief and Aid Fund (AORF) 
and the Archbishop of Melbourne’s International 
Relief and Development Fund (AMIRDF). 

Both ACC and AORF will channel funds 
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through the Consortium of Christian Agencies, an 
informal grouping of organisations.which operates 
a joint relief program on the border. 

The AMIRDF will channel funds through 
Christ Church, Bangkok tosupporta small medical 
clinic near the border at Mae Sot. 

Australian assistance to displaced Burmese 
people in Thailand is part of the Australian de- 
velopment cooperation program, administered by 
the Australian International Development As- 
sistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Assistance for economic 
planning in South Africa 





Statement on 11 June by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, issued the following announce- 
ment today in Johannesburg: 

The Australian Government will sponsor a 
new program to help develop the capacity of the 
democratic anti-apartheid movement to play an 
effective role in the sound economic management 
of post-apartheid South Africa. 

The program looks ahead to the day when 
South Africa has completed its transition to a non- 
racial and democratic system of government. 

It will focus on improving the quality of 
economic debate, analysis and policy development 
among members of the anti-apartheid movement 


and on helping improve training in economics, 


especially among the Black community. 

The program will be a practical and concrete 
contribution by Australia to the capacity of future 
democratic governments in South Africa. 7 

t will see an expenditure of about R4 million 
(about $A2 million or $USL5 million) over the next 
two years, and willbe additional to pledges already 
announced for the present triennium under Aus- 
tralia’s Special Assistance Program for South Afri- 
cans (SAPSA). 

The program will include the following ele- 
ments: 


Short term — the establishment costs of a 
Department of Economic Planning for the ANC; 
exchanges of visits to and from Australia. 


Medium term — the establishment of an 
Institute of Economic Research at a South African 
university; consultancies and training and research 
projects. 


Long term — economic scholarships. 
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(Full details of the program are given below) 


The program, an initiative of Australian 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke, arises from Mr 
Hawke's long-standing concern, discussed on a 
number of occasions with leaders of Black opinion 
(most recently with Nelson Mandela), about the 
vital importance to the future of South Africa and 
its region of a well-managed, post-apartheid 
economy. 

AtMr Hawke's direction, a delegation led by 
Dr Ross Garnaut of the Australian National Uni- 
versity visited South Africa from 9 to 16 May 1991 
to open a dialogue on economic policy and to 
develop recommendations on ways in which Aus- 
tralia could assist the ANC and other elements of 
the democratic anti-apartheid movement in their 
economic analysis and policy making capacities. 
The delegation held discussions witha wide range 
of individuals and organisations including the 
ANC, PACand COSATU, the business community, 
Government officials and academic economists at 
several universities. 

The delegation concluded that a package of 
assistance in this area could help ease the transi- 
tion in South Africa and enhance the capacity of a 
democratic governmentin South Africa effectively 
to run the economy. 

The delegation considered that the economic 
challenge facing such a government will be im- 
mense, that the assistance is needed, and that it 
should begin soon. In accepting the delegation’s 
recommendations, the Australian Government is 
taking a practical lead in helping South Africa 
meet the economic challenge that lies ahead. 


South Africa — program of assistance in 
economic policy and planning 


1991-92 (1992-93 figures where appropriate in 
parentheses) 


SHORT-TERM IMPACT 


(A) . Establishment costs of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Planning of the ANC Gncluding 
library /documentation). US$63 000 

This will allow the central economic policy 
~ arm of the ANC to function more effectively. 

(B) Visits to Australia (can also include 
short term visits to South Africa by senior Austral- 
ians concerned with economic management). 
US$120 000 

If Australian ideas and experience are going 
to help inform democratic movement thinking, 
one of the quickest routes is via brief, focused 


visits to Australia by senior figures who would 
meet with senior Australians concerned with 
economic management and economic issues in 
government, the ACTU, business and universi- 
ties. This would not exclude a smaller element of 
visits by Australians who could contribute to the 
discussion of economic policy. 


MEDIUM TERMS 


(C) 
and printing costs for the resulting work), 
US$100 000 (US$100 000 in 1992-93). 


Australian contributions to the economic 
policy discussion can be effective through focused 
consultancies in specialised areas (e.g. aspects of 
taxation policy). Australian experts would come 
to South Africa following the identification of 
priorities in consultation with the democratic 
movement. They would be based at university 
research centres but would have internal travel 
funds for consultations with the democratic 
movements or workshops at other universities 
where serious work is being undertaken on eco- 
nomic policy. 

(D) Institute of Economic Research, at a 
selected University (Director plus establishment 
costs, some establishment cost and printing year 
two), US$188 000 (US$90 000 in 1992-93). 

The ANC is negotiating with the economics 
discipline at a South African university on the 
establishment of an independent Economic Re- 
search Institute which would nevertheless focus 
on policy issues of priority to the democratic 
movement. Subject to a satisfactory outcome 
guaranteeing (a) independence (b) professional 
standards, and (c) university support, funding 
will be provided to cover the salary of the insti- 
tute’s director and the establishment costs of this 
small unit (including a documentation centre). 

Such an institute would filla real gap. Tradi- 
tionally South African organisations have been 
able to produce their own research, but issues of 
special concern to disadvantaged groups have in 
the past been largely ignored. The University cho- 
sen should have a good academic reputation for 
economics, a central location and a continuing 
contact with the democratic movement. 

(E) Upgrading training at a University 
(Salary for 1 teacher for three years plus student 
scholarships.) US$160 000 (US$160 000 in 1992- 
93). 

This specialised course is intended to up- 
grade black economists, including democratic 
movement leaders whose economic training needs 
to be updated. The course is designed to cover 


Consultancies (four from Australia 
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approximately nine months, embracing theory, 
practice and:research. 


It represents an optimal means of increasing 
the number of qualified Black economists as rap- 
idly as possible whilst ensuring that they can 
make a contribution to the South African debate. 


Provision for shortsecondments to economic 
and financial institutions should encourage the 
eventualemployment of the upgraded economists 
in positions of influence. 


Funding would depend on the university 
agreeing to accept this as a diploma course. 


(F) Economic policy research project, 
US$50 000 (US$60 000 in 1992-93). 


This on-going project is based at an aca- 
demic institution closely involved in the analytic 
study of issues of concern to the democratic move- 
ment. 


The project focuses, inter alia, on the rela- 
tionship between bargaining structures, wage 
growth and macroeconomic performance. There 
is also a special emphasis upon spreading aware- 
ness of the results of research (e.g. The March 
workshop on budgeting for redistribution in which 
the unions and civic leaders participated.) The 
project is also able to draw on the resources of the 
Association of Democratic Economists which in- 
corporates economists who focus on policy issues 
at the three Cape Universities and elsewhere. 


LONG TERM 


(G) | EconomicsscholarshipsinsideSouth 
Africa for Academicsupport Program (“Y” stream) 
economists; young men and women of high po- 
tential but from a poor educational background. 
(Note: postgraduate scholarships in Australia are 
already available under SAPSA), US$140 000 
(US$140 000 in 1992-93). 


The proposalis to publicise and fund, through 
universities, economics scholarships for students 
from disadvantaged communities who have been 
identified as having exceptional potential. For ex- 
ample, the University of Cape Town has special 
bridging courses for bright students with limited 
formal backgrounds. The objective is to expand in 
the shortest possible time frame a cadre of well 
trained black economists. . 

(H) UptoUS$150000 should be available 
in year two to support follow up activities identi- 
fied during the course of year 1. 

Total — US$821 000 (total US$700 000 in 
1992-93). 

Total for two years — US$1 521 000. 


Visit by NZ External 
Relations, Trade Minister 


Statement on 13 June by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The New Zealand Deputy Prime Minister and 
External Relations and Trade Minister, Mr Don 
McKinnon, will visit Canberra on 18-19 June as 
part of the regular series of discussions at Foreign 
Minister level between Australia and New Zea- 
land. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and Mr McKinnon will 
review current international and bilateral issues 
of interest. Mr McKinnon will also meet the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for Defence. 


Senator Evans visited New Zealand in No- 
vember 1990 for the previous round of talks. The 
next talks are likely to held in New Zealand to- 
wards the end of this year. 


Additional aid for 
South African sport 


Statement on 13 June by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Foreign Minister, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today that the Australian Gov- 
ernment would make available a further R200 000 
($A100 000) for assistance to non-racial sporting 
organisations in South Africa. 

Senator Evans made the announcement fol- 
lowing meetings during the past week in Johan- 
nesburg, Durban and Port Elizabeth with leading 
administrators of South African sporting organi- 
sations. 

The new funds will be additional to the 
R720 000 ($A360 000) 

which is being provided over three years 


through an Australian non-government organisa- 
tion, 


APHEDA, to help sports development | 
through pilot programs in Black townships. 

The funds will be administered by the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to South Africa. 

Asan initial grant from the new funds, Sena- 
tor Evans today announced a contribution of R6000 
($A3000) to Mr Mluleki George, President of the 
National Olympic and Sport Congress for the 
purchase of netballs and volleyballs. Senator Evans 
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also announced that R40 000 ($A20 000) would be 


made available to INOCSA, the new non-racial 
umbrella body responsible for Olympic sport, to 
assist with establishment and administration costs. 

In announcing the grants, Senator Evans 
said it had been made clear to him in discussions 
at all levels in the past week that South Africans 
saw a special role for Australia in the area of sports 
development in South Africa. He remained confi- 
dent, he said, that the processes of unification now 
under way in the administrations of several key 
sports would see South Africa’s return to the 
international sporting arena in the not too distant 
future. 

In the meantime, however, it was important 
to assist the development of sport in communities 
disadvantaged by apartheid. 

“It is clear that there is a healthy expectation 
among South Africans about the role of non-racial 
sport in the process of nation building which will 
follow the dismantling of apartheid”, Senator 
Evans said. “Australia is pleased to be able to 
contribute further to that process”. 


Australians verifying lraq’s 
chemical weapons 





Statement on 13 June by the Minister for 
Defence, Senator Robert Ray, and the acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Dr Peter Dunn, an Australian scientist, is pres- 
ently leading the first United Nations Special 
Commission inspection team to investigate Iraq’s 
declared inventory of chemical weapons. 

Iraq was required by the Security Council to 
revealits holdings of chemical weapons, as well as 
other weapons of mass destruction, together with 
production facilities, as a condition for a perma- 
nent ceasefire in the Gulf war. 

Dr Dunn and Mr Rod Barton, of the Depart- 
ment of Defence, were chosen to join the UN 
Special Commission’s inspection team tasked to 
begin the process of verifying Iraq’s declarations 
to the Commission on its inventory of chemical 
weapons and its production and storage facilities 
for this weaponry. 

The Minister for Defence, Senator Robert 
Ray, and the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, said today the selec- 
tion of Dr Dunn and Mr Barton to such an impor- 
tant mission was further recognition of Australia’s 
expertise in the field of arms control and disar- 
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mament. Senator Ray said Dr Dunn, head of the 
Protective Chemistry Division, Materials Research 
Laboratory, Defence Science and Technology Or- 
ganisation, was no stranger to the Middle East in 
his capacity as a chemical weapons expert. 

“He has undertaken three assignments on 
behalf of the United Nations to Iran and one to Iraq 
as a member of a UN team investigating the al- 
leged use of chemical agents during the Iran-Iraq 
war,” Senator Ray said. 


“Theappointment of Dr Dunnand Mr Barton 
to this UN team is credit to both men.” 


The initial exploratory survey of Iraq’s 
chemical weapons began on Monday. The team is 
due to leave Iraq this weekend. 


In May Dr John Gee, of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, was appointed Coordi- 
nator of the UN Special Commission’s Working 
Group which is drawing up plans to implement 
the Security Council's decision in relation to Iraq’s 
chemical and biological weapons. 


Mr John Bardsley, of the Australian Safe- 
guards Office, was a member of a team of experts 
which recently completed the first inspection of 
Iraq’s nuclear materials on behalf of the Interna- 


' tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 


Dr Blewett said the Australian Government 
had also offered further assistance to the UN Spe- 
cial Commission in the form of personnel and 
equipment. 


Trade opportunities 
in Indonesia 


Statement on 14 June by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Blewett today welcomed a package of 
trade liberalisation measures announced recently 
by the Indonesian Government. 

Dr Blewett said the economic reforms in- 
volved in the package would make a positive 
contribution to the expansion of bilateral commer- 
cial relations with Indonesia and to the Uruguay 
Round generally. 

Dr Blewett noted that the Indonesian trade 
reforms — the sixth trade reform package since — 
removed non-tariff barriers (NTBs) and reduced 
import tariffs on hundreds of commodities and 
opened several areas to new domestic and foreign 
investors. 

“In particular the package deregulated the 





previously closed palm oil and copra sectors, lib- 
eralised imports of fruits and meats and allowed 
for new investments in the commercial vehicle, 
heavy machinery and car components industries. 

“Of major interest to Australia were the lift- 
ing of restrictions on the importation of fresh 
fruit,” he said. The opening up of the Indonesian 
markets for Australian fruit has been the subject of 
representations by the Embassy in Jakarta to Indo- 
nesian ministers since late 1989. 


Dr Blewett said that Australian exporters 
would also be interested in the removal of restric- 
tions on imports of beer, chicken, and some fish 
products. Dr Blewett also welcomed Indonesia’s 
move to improve the efficiency of its economy by 
reducing the protection of domestic industries 
and the continuation of Indonesia’s shift from 
NTBs to tariffs. 


He said that it was a positive move in the 
direction of a more transparent international trad- 
ing system, consistent with the objectives of the 
Cairns Group (of which both Australia and Indo- 
nesia are members) in the Uruguay Round. 


French nuclear testing 
program 


Statement on 16 June by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today reiterated the Australian 
Government’s continuing strong opposition to 
the French nuclear test program in French Poly- 
nesia. 


The Australian seismological centre today 
advised that an underground nuclear explosion 
had taken place at Mururoa Atoll in French Poly- 
nesia at 1800 hours Universal Time on June (0400 
hours AEST on 15June). The yield of the explosion 
was assessed as being within the range 10-40 
kilotonnes of TNT. 


The explosion was the fourth French nuclear 
test to take place in 1991, with others being con- 
ducted on 8 May, 19 May and 30 May. Six similar 
tests were detected in 1990: on 3 June, 8 June, 26 
June, 5 July, 15 November and 22 November. 


Senator Evans said it was deeply disap- 
pointing that the French nuclear tests program 
continued in 1991 in face of the strong and wide- 
spread opposition of the states in the region. 


STATEMENTS 


Philippines volcanic 
eruption 





Statement on 17 June by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Australian Government and people are sad- 
dened by news of the loss of life and destruction 
caused by the eruption of Mt Pinatubo in the 
Philippines, the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Neal Blewett, said today. 

Dr Blewett said that Australia was prepared 
to urgently consider the provision of emergency 
assistance to the affected area. 

The problems caused by the series of erup- 
tions have been compounded by earthquakes and 
a typhoon. 

“About 100 000 people have been forced to 
leave their homes with a resultant need for shelter 
materials and other assistance. 

“Our Embassy in Manila is liaising: closely 
with Philippine authorities to determine the best 
way Australia can assist,” Dr Blewett said. 

Any emergency assistance will be provided 
as part of the Government’s overseas develop- 
ment assistance program, administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau, AIDAB. 


Subsidised US wheat 
initiative for Kuwait 





Statement on 19 June by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, and the Minister for Pri- 
mary Industries and Energy, Simon Crean, have 
strongly criticised the US initiative to provide 
100 000 tonnes of subsidised wheat to Kuwait. 

“The initiative establishes an unfortunate 
precedent in a market which has hitherto not been 
a target for sales under the US Export Enhance- 
ment Program. 

“We have therefore strongly registered with 
the US Administration through our Embassy in 
Washington our concerns at the implications for 
Australia of the initiative,” Dr Blewett said. 

He said that he would be making a personal 
protest by letter to the US Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ed Madigan, today. 

The Ministers said Australian concerns stem 
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mainly from the price depressing effect the initia- 
tive has for Australian sales to the Middle East 
region, particularly the Gulf- the major market for 
Australian wheat exports. 

They said the Government was particularly 
concerned about the potential flow-on effects of 
this wheat initiative for other Middle East mar- 
kets. 

“This can only serve to compound the ad- 
verse impact such initiatives have on the rural 
sectors of non-subsidising exporters such as Aus- 
tralia. 

“The initiative, which represents half of Ku- 
wait’s imports, is a setback for Australian hopes of 
recapturing a share of the Kuwait market which 
was lost in the late 1980s due to subsidised Saudi 
Arabian wheat sales,” they said. 

Dr Blewett said that he was particularly dis- 
appointed that the initiative seemed contrary to 
the spirit of assurances provided to the bipartisan 
delegation which he led to Washington in early 
March. These assurances, subsequently endorsed 
by President Bush in his letter to Prime Minister 
Hawke, provided that all possible care would be 
taken to avoid disruption of traditional markets 
where Australia has a significant interest, includ- 
ing the Middle East. 

“The US has sought to justify the initiativeon 
the grounds that it was aimed at subsidised Saudi 
wheat and at increasing EC involvement in the 
Kuwait market. The US has argued that Australia 
is not currently selling wheat to that market,” they 
said. 

Dr Blewett said that the initiative added 
urgency to current negotiations on a bilateral con- 
sultative process between Australia and the US on 
agricultural trade issues, including the EEP. The 
framework for these consultations has yet to be 
agreed by the US. 

“This is a matter I shall be pursuing with 
Secretary Madigan,” Dr Blewett said. 

The Ministers said that Kuwait imports some 
200 000 tonnes of wheat and flour on commercial 
terms each year. Although Australia was Kuwait’s 
major wheat supplier in the early to mid-1980s it 
has not exported wheat to Kuwait since 1988 when 
highly subsidised Saudi Arabian wheat captured 
the market. In 1989-90, Saudi Arabia exported 134 
684 tonnes, the US 53 794 tonnes and the EC 31 500 
tonnes. 

“The transatlantic subsidy war, of which this 
latest initiative is but another element, continues 
to cost Australia dearly, and this underlines the 
importance of a comprehensive outcome to the 
Uruguay Round, especially on agriculture,” the 
Ministers said. 


Fisheries talks 
with Indonesia 





Statement on 20 June by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
announced today that, in conjunction with Fisher- 
ies Officials from the Department of Primary In- 
dustries and Energy, it had concluded two days of 
productive officials’ talks with the Indonesian 
Director-General of Fisheries, Mr Muchtar 
Abdullah and his accompanying party. 

The talks concentrated on cooperation be- 
tween Indonesia on fisheries matters including 
the deterrence of illegal Indonesian fishing in the 
Australian fishing zone (AFZ). 

At the meeting both sides agreed on the 
general principles which could form the basis of a 
fisheries cooperation agreement. The general 
principles focus on information exchange, recog- 
nition of the importance of cooperation in the 
management of shared fisheries resources. Provi- 
sion will be made for information exchange on 
fisheries research and technology. 

The elaboration and conclusion of an agree- 
ment would institutionalise our existing fisheries 
dialogue and provide the framework for other 
elements of the fisheries relationship. It is hoped 
that formal negotiations on such an agreement 
could take place before the end of the year. 

Discussions on the issue of illegal fishing in 
the AFZ were constructive with an exchange of 
information and ideas on maximising cooperation 
between Australia and Indonesia on the issue. 
Particular attention was paid to examining the 
possibility of targeting middlemen and financiers 
who are promoting illegal exploitation of Austral- 
ian fisheries resources. 

Australia also outlined the measures it is 
taking to maintain deterrence, including the main- 
tenance of high level surveillance of Australian 
waters. 

The meeting also focused on the educational 
campaign currently being conducted by the In- 
donesian Government designed to deter illegal 
incursions into the AFZ and ways of maximising 
its effectiveness in remote fishing communities. 

These were the fourth official fisheries con- 
sultations since April 1989 and continue the valu- 
able dialogue on fisheries matters that we have 
with Indonesia. 

Mr Muchtar was visiting Australia under the 
special visits program, from 12 to 20 June. He 
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visited Western Australia, South Australia, new 
South Wales and Canberra. He had wide-ranging 
discussions with Senator Gareth Evans, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Federal and State 
Members of Parliament, Fisheries officials and 
members of the fishing industry. 


Australian ratifies Geneva 
Protocols 


Statement on 23 June by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans and the 
Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans and the Attorney-General, Mr 
Michael Duffy, today announced that Australia 
had lodged its instruments of ratification of the 
Protocols I and II of the 1949 Geneva Conventions 
on 21 June. 

The Protocols extend the application of the 
rules of war to the protection of victims of interna- 
tional (Protocol I) and non-international (Protocol 
ID armed conflicts. 


The recent conflict in the Persian Gulf rein- 
forced the need to promote principles of interna- 
tional humanitarian law, which are advanced by 
the Protocols. 


This ratification follows the passage earlier 
this year of the Geneva Conventions Amendment 
Act, and is the culmination of a process which 
began in 1978 when the Protocols were signed on 
behalf of Australia. 


In the interim, the Australian Defence Forces 
have extensively studied the effects of the provi- 
sions of the Protocols on the operability of the 
defence forces and on the risks involved in mili- 
tary manoeuvres. 


This has also involved discussions with 
Australia’s major allies and a period of consulta- 
tions, aided by the Australian Red Cross Society, 
with all Australian political parties. Australia is 
lodging a series of declarations of understanding 
with Protocol I in order to clarify the meaning of 
some of its provisions. 

The Protocols come into effect for Australia 
six months after the instruments are received at 
Berne, although the legislation amending Aus- 
tralian law to conform with the Protocols is already 
in force. The Australian Defence Forces have been 
operating in accord with the principles of the 
Protocols, which have obtained widespread ac- 
ceptance internationally, for some time. 
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Emergency medical 
assistance for Bougainville 





Statement on 24 June by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


Australia will provide emergency medical assist- 
ance worth $258 000 for people on Bougainville, 
the Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, 
Dr Neal Blewett said today. 

The assistance willbe channelled throughan 
Australian non-government organisation team, 
Committee for Humanitarian Assistance and Re- 
habilitation Aid on Bougainville (CHERAB), who 
will work in close cooperation with the League of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (LRSRCS). 
(A grant of $100 000 was made to LRCRCS by 
Australia in May for am immunisation program 
on Bougainville). 

“Medical services on Bougainville require 
urgent assistance,” Dr Blewett said. 

“Medicines arein short supply, theincidence 
of preventable disease is rising and children need 
immunisation. 

“Australian assistance will be provided with 
the agreement of the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment and the parties on Bougainville. 

The assistance includes emergency medical 
supplies and drugs. An Australian pharmacist 
will coordinate implementation of a medical 
supply distribution system. 

Discussions are also being held with the 
Papua New Guinea Government with regard to 
an earlier Australian offer to help identify reha- 
bilitation needs on Bougainville. 

Australian emergency assistance on Bou- 
gainville is part of an Australian development 
cooperation program, administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau. 


Croatia and Slovenia 
independence declarations 


Statement on June 27 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Government is closely monitoring 
events in Yugoslavia but we regard it as prema- 
ture to be contemplating recognition for Croatia 
and Slovenia. 

At this stage the two republics do not meet 
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fully the criteria for statehood under international 
law. 


The proclamation of independence by 
Croatia and Slovenia on 25 June should be seen as 
the commencement of a process rather than its 
culmination. | 


While the two declarations follow plebiscites 
in which the people voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of breaking with the existing Yugoslav 
structure, both republics acknowledge that their 
declarations require further negotiations to bring 
them into full operation. 


Australia will continue to follow the situa- 
tion closely and continues to urge all parties to 
maintain their dialogue witha view to arriving at 
a peaceful and democratic solution to the situation 
in Yugoslavia. 


Fighting in Slovenia 


Statement on 28 June by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, expressed deep concern today 
over reports of serious fighting in Slovenia. 

Senator Evans said that while Croatia and 
Slovenia did not fully meet the criteria for state- 
hood under international law, their declarations 
of independence had the backing of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of the two republics and repre- 
sented an expression of the democratic will which 
could not be swept away by force. 


“Australia has consistently called for a 
peaceful and democratic solution on the question 
of Yugoslavia’s future,” Senator Evans said. 


“We deeply regret the escalation in violence 
in the past 24 hours and hope to see an end to 
confrontation and a renewal of dialogue.” 


Senator Evans said that the department's 
current travel advice on Yugoslavia stated that 
non-essential travel to Yugoslavia be deferred. 


In view of the serious fighting in Slovenia 
and because there was a possibility that this could 
spread to other parts of the country, Senator Evans 
said Australians should now consider deferring 
all travel to the republics of Slovenia, Croatia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina until the situation has clari- 
fied. | 


Slovenia is a Republic of Yugoslavia which, 
along with the Republic of Croatia, declared its 
independence on 25 June. 





Diplomatic appointment 


Vietnam 





Statement on ó June by the acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairsand Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Michael Potts as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Vietnam. Mr Potts succeeds Mr Graham 
Alliband who has been Ambassador since 1988. 

Dr Blewett paid tribute to the work of Am- 
bassador Alliband in developing closer Vietnam- 
Australia relations. The relationship had broad- 
ened considerably in recent years, with substan- 
tial dialogue on regional issues such as the Cam- 
bodian conflict and refugees, as well as areas of 
bilateral concern such as human rights. 

Economic reforms in Vietnam are opening 
new opportunities for commercial activity and 
there is growing interest in Vietnam among the 
Australian business community. Two-way trade 
has increased from $6.4 million in 1984 to $100 
million in 1989. An Agreement on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and an Investment Protection 
Agreement were signed in June 1990 and March 
1991 respectively. Negotiations for a Double 
Taxation Agreement are to begin shortly. 

Mr Potts, aged 41, joined the then Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in 1972 and has served in 
Spain, Laos, Tanzania, Zambia and at the United 
Nations in New York. Most recently he has been 
Director of the Policy Co-ordination Section in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Mr Potts takes up his appointment in Au- 
gust. 


Diplomatic appointment 


Greece 


Statement on 5 June by the acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairsand Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Alan Edwards as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to Greece. Mr Edwards succeeds Mr Kevin 
Gates who has been Ambassador since 1987. 

In announcing the appointment, Dr Blewett 
said that Australia and Greece had always en- 
joyed a special relationship because of the number 
of Greeks who had migrated to Australia over the 
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past 150 years and because of their profile as an 
ethnic community within Australia. 

The two countries shared similar views on 
international issues such as the protection of the 
Antarctic and the non-proliferation of chemical 
and biological weapons. In addition, Greece's 
membership of the European Community offered 
Australia another perspective on the political and 
economic changes occurring in Europe. 

The participation of Australian troops in the 
defence of Greece during the Second World War 
and particularly in the Battle of Crete had forged 
close links with Greece. Australia recently partici- 
pated in the Greek Government's Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebrations of the Battle of Crete, and was 
represented there by the Minister for Veteran 
Affairs, Ben Humphries, and the Minister for Ad- 
ministrative Services, Nick Bolkus. 

At a bilateral level, Dr Blewett said that 
while the level of trade and investment between 
both countries was not large, opportunities existed 
to strengthen the commercial relationship. 

Mr Edwards, aged 50, joined the then De- 
partment of External Affairs in 1962 and hasserved 
in France, Vietnam, New Caledonia and the United 
Kingdom. He has also been Deputy High Com- 
missioner in Singapore and Australia’s High 
Commissioner in Zimbabwe. Most recently he has 
been Assistant Secretary of the Peace, Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Branch in The Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Mr Edwards will take up his position this 
month. 


Australia to open 
consulate in Zagreb 





Statement on 11 June by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Neal Blewett, today announced that Australia 
will establish a Consulate in Zagreb, the capital of 
the Republic of Croatia in Yugoslavia. 

Dr Blewett said a nominee for the position of 
Honorary Consul had been selected and the nec- 
essary approvals were now being sought. A fur- 
ther announcement would be made once that 
process was complete. 

He said that the opening of a Consulate in 
Zagreb was part of the Government’s ongoing 
program to appoint additional Honorary Con- 
suls. 

“The opening of this Consulate demonstrates 


the Government’s commitment to provide a better 
range of services to people living in and around 
Zagreb. 

“Once the Consulate is operational, it should 
not be necessary normally for people from Croatia 
to travel to Belgrade for routine consular and visa 
services,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said he hoped the opening of the 
Consulate would strengthen links with a signifi- 
cant area of Yugoslavia which had many connec- 
tions with Australia. 


Consular travel advice 
Algeria 


Statement issued on 6 June by the Department of - 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to deteriorating security in Alge- 
ria, Australian citizens should consider deferring 
non-essential travel to that country for the time 
being. ; 


Consular travel advice 


Sri Lanka 


Statement issued on 26 June by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that a state of emergency remains in force 
in Sri Lanka. Because of continuing unsettled se- 
curity in that country Australian citizens should 
consider deferring non-essential travel to Sri Lanka 
for the time being. 

Australian citizens who do visit Sri Lanka 
should avoid the north and north-east and are 
advised to contact the Australian High Commis- 
sion at3 Cambridge Place, Colombo 7 (Telephone: 
698767) for advice on current developments. 
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ENHANCING COOPERATION FORTHE 
COMMON GOOD 


Cooperation and understanding on regional and world economic 
issues, trade and security were emphasised during the month. In 
Kuala Lumpur, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, stressed the importance of ASEAN’s role 
in economic cooperation and regional security (page 365) and 
Australia’s growing relationship with ASEAN (page 370). 
Enhancing cooperation for the common good wasalso the theme 
' of an address Senator Evans gave to the Malaysia-Australia 
Business Council Dinner (page 385) where he urged Australians 
and Malaysians to develop and encourage clear perceptions of 
each other and mutual understanding. In Canberra earlier in the 
- month, Senator Evans said that the wider potential of the 
Australia-Japan relationship was beginning to be fully 
appreciated by both sides (page 381). In another address, Senator 
Evans outlined broader global developments which help shape 
Australia’s immediate security environment (page 398). The 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, 
made several speeches which concentrated on world trade and 
particularly the Uruguay Round. Ina speech to the Community 
Aid Abroad state conference in Hobart, Dr Blewett stressed that 
a successful conclusion of the current Uruguay Round was 
crucial for developing countries to profit from a fair, liberal 
international trade system (page 374). At the opening of the 
Cairns Group meeting in Manaus, Brazil, Dr Blewett said it was 
time for the G7 nations to take responsibility to change world 
agricultural markets (page 390) — a theme he expanded in an 
address to the Committee for Melbourne (page 392). 
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Economic cooperation and regional 
security in the Asia-Pacific region 





Address on 22 July by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, fo the 6 plus 7 Session of the 
ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference in Kuala Lumpur 





May I commence my remarks by ex- 
pressing my own and my delegation’s 
sincere gratitude to our host, His Excel- 
lency Datuk Abdullah Badawi, chairman 
both of the recent ASEAN Ministerial 
Meeting and of this Post Ministerial 
Conference, and to the Malaysian Gov- 
ernment, for the warmth of their 
welcome and the generosity of their hos- 
pitality. I would like to personally 
congratulate Datuk Abdullah on his re- 
cent appointment as Foreign Minister: 
he has come to a demanding and fasci- 
nating job at a very exciting period in 
this region’s, and the world’s, history. 


I would also like to congratulate 
ASEAN and the Republic of Korea on 
the latter’s assuming the status of a full 
dialogue partner. It is a step that is wel- 
come in itself. But, just as important, it 
underlines for all of usin the Asia Pacific 
region the continuing flexibility and rel- 
evance of the ASEAN dialogue process. 

The characteristics of ASEAN it- 
self — dialogue, flexibility and the 
building of confidence between its mem- 
bers—are present in the Post Ministerial 
Conference structure. They make it an 
excellent vehicle for the discussion of 
issues affecting the region. I want to 
concentrate here on two of the most 
important such issues: first, economic 
cooperation, where ASEAN has already 
played a central role in the formation of 
APEC, and secondly, regional security. 


Regional economic cooperation 


To some extent the combative emotions 
applied to strategic and political issues 
during the Cold War decades are now 
being applied to economic issues. The 
United States and the European Com- 
munity duel over farm policy, and there 
is a high level of concern in both about 


Japanese penetration of their markets. 
Smaller countries, like the ASEAN states 
and Australia, ever more dependent on 
trade as we restructure our economies, 
suffer from the unfair trading practices 
these tensions create. 


A comprehensive outcome of the 
Uruguay Round, resulting in a fairer 
and more liberal international trade re- 
gime, is of the utmost importance. 
Agriculture, as we all know, continues 
to be the key to unlocking the Round: 
whether we get a satisfactory outcome 
depends largely on how we deal with 
the distortions in agricultural trade, 
caused primarily — but not wholly —by 
European Community policies. There 
remains some prospect of a rational ap- 
proach to this issue, but only if the major 
trading powers take the necessary po- 
litical decisions: the Cairns Group, in 
which Australia and all the agricultural 
countries of ASEAN are active, urged 
them again, two weeks ago in Brazil, to 
do just that. We welcome the way in 
which the G7 leaders last week specifi- 
cally committed themselves to making 
the Round a success, by personal inter- 
vention if necessary: the rhetoric was 
stronger this year at the G7 than last, and 
we hope that so too will be the follow-up 
action. 

Theestablishment of APEC clearly 
demonstrated this region’s continuing 
strong support for a fairer, more liberal 
international trading regime. But the 
importance of this goal does, I believe, 
warrant our investigating what more 
we can do to achieve it: if APEC is to be 
an effective vehicle for enhanced regional 
economic cooperation, it has to be able 
to deliver progress ona number of fronts, 
but trade policy is central. 

On the assumption that the Uru- 
guay Round is a success, we should be 
looking — as I understand APEC offi- 
cials have begun to — at ways of 
accelerating its implementation within 
the region — eg, by bringing forward 
the time horizons within which agreed 
regimes are introduced. And whether or 
not the Uruguay Round does produce a 
big outcome, it is appropriate that we 
should be looking at ways of comple- 
menting it, by looking especially at 
additional measures to reduce the costs 
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SENATOR EVANS: a need to reduce trade 
barriers in the region 


and impediments of transactions, such 
as standards, double taxation, customs 
procedures, phytosanitary regulations 
and electronic data interchange. 

From Australia’s perspective, the 
most important policy issue for APEC to 
be pressing is non-discriminatory re- 
gional trade liberalisation. The matters I 
have just mentioned are in a sense as- 
pects of that, but we need to go further. 
We need to take steps, irrespective of 
what happens in the Uruguay Round, to 
specifically reduce trade barriers— both 
tariff and non-tariff — in the region, but 


1991 





in a way that does not discriminate 
against trade outside it. The most impor- 
tant place to start in this respect would 
obviously be sectors where a high pro- 
portion of the region’s trade is sourced 
from the APEC economies themselves, 
and where gains for those economies 
would accordingly be quite significant. 
On this whole subject, may I say that we 
welcome the proposal for an “APEC 
2000” declaration, involving a commit- 
ment to achieving progress on regional 
trade liberalisation in preparation for 
the 21st century. 


Regional security cooperation 


Security issues have not claimed any 
less of the world’s or region's attention 
since the end of the Cold War. The Gulf 
crisis made it clear that the end of con- 
frontation between the superpowers will 
not mean the end of regional disputes, 
some involving the wider international 
community. But the Gulf War confirmed 
the wholly desirable trend that we have 
seen elsewhere — in Cambodia, in Af- 
ghanistan, in Namibia — of cooperation 
between the major powers, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, in the 
resolution of regional conflicts. 


The Asia Pacific region will benefit 
from these developments, and in the 
case of Cambodia has already started to 
do so. I know that we have all experi- 
enced too many false dawns to rejoice 
prematurely, but the outcome of the 
meeting in Pattaya last month — now 
confirmed and extended by last week's 
developments in Beijing —- is obviously 
very encouraging indeed. The establish- 
ment of the Supreme National Council, 
not just as a symbolic entity but as an 
effective negotiating forum in its own 
right, is a very important development 
and one that we believe the interna- 
tional community should recognise and 
help consolidate by accrediting missions 
toit,as Australia and the ASEAN coun- 
tries have decided to do. 

We still believe that a substantial 
UN role—along the lines mapped out in 
the P5 negotiating text — will be crucial 
to achieving a final comprehensive set- 
tlement that will be durable; we further 
believe that the best environment in 





which to negotiate the remaining differ- 
ences in relation to that text would now 
bea reconvened Paris Conference. What- 
ever remains to be done, however, to 
finally achieve a settlement, I think that 
those around this table — in particular 
the ASEAN countries, and within 
ASEAN especially our colleague and 
friend Ali Alatas — can take some pride 
in the way in which patient and princi- 
pled diplomacy, sustained over many 
years, seems to have a good chance at 
last of bearing fruit. 

The resolution of the Cambodian 
problem will not, of course, resolve all 
the region’s security concerns. The Ko- 
rean Peninsula remains the region’s 
highest profile potential flashpoint, al- 
though itis encouraging that both Koreas 
are now seeking parallel admission to 
the United Nations, and that, under in- 
ternational pressure, North Korea has at 
last committed itself to concluding a 
nuclear safeguards agreement. 


Danger area 


The Spratly Islands situation, though 
less visible internationally, is obviously 
a danger area, and likely to remain so for 
so long as strong competing claims for 


z teoroon the territory are pursued. Another kind 


~ 


of problem is that posed by Burma, 


whose unrepresentative regime has 
manifestly repressed the clear wish ofits 
people for democratic change, and inthe 
process produced a new source of po- 
tential instability in the region. 


The overall security situation in 
the Asia Pacific is fluid and complex, 
and it does resist schematic descriptions 
and easy overallanswers. Therearethree 
basic trends at work in the region. One 
concerns the superpowers. The Soviet 
Union’s presence and influenceis gradu- 
ally diminishing as it continues to be 
overwhelmingly preoccupied with man- 
aging its internal affairs. The United 
States has at the same time signalled 
change in its future presence in the re- 
gion —in response, in turn, tothe change 
-in the global security environment and 
not unrelated domestic budgetary pres- 
sures. We in Australia hope very much 
that the United States — with its net- 
work of alliances and physical presence 
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— will remain in the region as, in Secre- 
tary Cheney’s phrase, a “balancing 
wheel”. But we cannot automatically 
assume that — into a not especially fore- 
seeable future — the United States will 
continue to be the all-pervasive stabilis- 
ing influence it has been for so long. 


Major powers 


A second trend is a corollary of the first. 
The other major powers in the region — 
Japan, China and India — will have 
greater relative influence. A third trend 
will be the natural inclination — already 
becoming evident — of other states in 
North and South-East Asia to seek a 
degree of influence in political and stra- 
tegic matters commensurate with the 
rapid pace of their economic develop- 
ment., 


These trends all create the need for 
a substantial regional dialogue on secu- 
rity issues — a need which was clearly 
acknowledged by all participants in last 
year’s path-breaking discussion at this 
PMC. 

Dialogue is both process and out- 
come, facilitating progress and at the 
same time cementing it. Dialogue ‘part- 
ners can exchange views on threat 
perceptions, for example, and in doing 
so arrive at shared assessments which, 
optimally, reduces their sensed insecu- 
rity and checks any trend to competitive 
arms acquisition. Dialogue in this way 
builds confidence. 

One of the most useful outcomes 
of a dialogue process would be the ac- 
ceptance of some new thinking, and the 
banishment of some old, about what 
contributes to regional security. One of 
the essential characteristics of the Cold 
War was the mutual assumption by both 
superpowers that the strategic engage- 
ment of either of them in any part of the 
world was automatically contrary to the 
interests of the other. This assumption 
meant that in many parts of the world, 
regional power politics became a zero- 
sum game with no winners. One of the 
essential characteristics of the end of the 
Cold War has been then recognition that, 
whatever may have been true in the 
past, the old zero-sum assumption is 
now false. The best example of this rec- 
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ognition remains the Soviet Union’s ac-. 


ceptance that the deployment of US 
forces to the Gulf, close to the Soviet 
Union, in operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm served rather than harmed 
Soviet interests. 

But the zero-sum assumption has 
notcompletely disappeared everywhere. 
Traces of it can still be found in corners 
of the world, and one of those corners is 
our own region, where some of the sus- 
picions of the Cold War do linger in 
ways that affect the development of se- 
curity dialogue and cooperation. In 
particular, the Soviet Union has contin- 
ued to see US military deploymentin the 
Pacific as a threat to Soviet interests, and 
to claim that they undermine regional 
security. 


Strategic engagement 


A Soviet participant in the recent Manila 
seminar spoke of US plans for continu- 
ing strategic engagement in the region 
as involving “a familiar smack of con- 
frontation and bloc approach”. This 
attitude has been reflected in Soviet 
policy generally, which has continued 
to seek ways of reducing the US pres- 
ence. . 


A much healthier tendency was 
evident, interestingly enough, inthe very 
same speech in Manila by the very same 
Soviet participant when he said “the 
Soviet Union recognises that in the post- 
Cold War period, the military presence 
of the United States in Asia and the 
Pacific plays a certain stabilising role”. 
That remains, regrettably, an isolated 
statement, not heard elsewhere or re- 
peated since Manila. Maybe with a 
further dialogue process, and the confi- 
dence building inherent in that, we will 
hear it again. 

Part of the subject matter of a new 
regional security dialogue should be the 
possibility of specific new confidence 
building measures. Confidence build- 
ing measures [CBMs] are basically 
arrangements designed to produce a 
sense of assurance and a belief in the 
trustworthiness of states and actions 
they undertake. CBMs aim to reduce or 
eliminate mutual misunderstandings, 
suspicions and fears by making security 
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needs and military intentions explicit, 
by creating processes to defuse situa- 
tions at an early stage, and generally to 
create a greater degree of interdepend- 
ence and mutual confidence in the 
conduct of nations’ affairs. 

Much attention has been devoted 
in recent years, in UN reports to the 
Secretary-General and in academic stud- 
ies, to the theme of confidence building. 
Analysts have listed CBMs in three main 
categories. 


Defence doctrines 


In the first place there are those dealing 
with openness and predictability in a 
military context— for example, publica- 
tion and communication of military data; 
clarification and publication of defence 
doctrines: and prior notification of mili- 
tary activities. Secondly, there are those 
related to other military matters — for 
example, exchanges and visits; and the 
establishment of consultative mecha- 
nisms, verification of procedures and 
dispute settlement mechanisms. The 
third type of CBMs deal with broader 
political, economic and social matters — 
for example formal agreements respect- 
ing sovereignty, independence and 
territorial independence; the normalisa- 
tion of diplomatic relations; 
establishment and utilisation of multi- 
lateral forums (ASEAN itself is in this 
sense a CBM); the establishment of eco- 
nomic cooperation mechanisms; and the 
undertaking of joint economic develop- 
ment projects. 


There are a number of kinds of 
confidence building measures which 
may beappropriate in our own region. It 
is important, for a start, that confidence 
building dialogue processes continue — 
such as the conferences and seminars 
hosted this year in Bali, Manila and Kuala 
Lumpur, with another soon in Bangkok. 
An imaginative new CBM of this kind, 
but more specifically focused, is the 
workshop series on the South China Sea 
being sponsored by Indonesia. 

In many ways the most important 
current dialogue process of all — be- 
cause of the level of representation 
present —is thatinvolved inthis ASEAN 


PMC. One extension of our process 

which has been canvassed in some quar- 

ters and which merits consideration is 
the concept of Post Ministerial Confer- 
ence Retreat —- a well-established way 
ofachieving frank and private exchanges 
between political leaders, which can in 
turn be very useful both in breaking log- 
jams and in generating new ideas. 

There are also some CBMs in other 
categories that might be considered fea- 
sible and desirable in our region. For 
example: 

° some existing agreements suchas 
those covering incidents at sea 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and the Soviet Un- 
ion and the UK, could be 
expanded to include at least some 
other countries, and possibly de- 
veloped into a multilateral 
instrument; 


° greater transparency and military 
arrangements could be achieved 
through the exchange of data 
among the major powers of the 
respective military budgets, doc- 
trines and future forward 
protections; 


° military exercises could be made 
jess potentially provocative by 
allowing representatives of other 
countries to be present as observ- 
ers, especially land exercises 
which, unlike naval exercises in 
international waters, require per- 
mission to be observed. Joint 
exercises could be increased in 
frequency; 


° measures to prevent the prolif- 
eration of nuclear and chemical 
weapons, and vigorous discour- 
agement of the spread of ballistic 
missiles and other advanced 
weapons systems and technolo- 
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gies in the region are obviously 
important; 


e we could seek a cooperative ap- 
proach to security ofsea lanes and 
sea lines of communication, with 
the enhancement of capabilities 
and maritime surveillance, safety 
and search and rescue operations; 
and 


° we could seek agreement on a 
number of environmental secu- 
rity issues, including preservation 
ofreefs, programs for regional seas 
and coastal areas, forests, satellite 
monitoring of land use and deg- 
radation, oil pollution and 
hazardous wastes. 


In taking these and similar ideas 
forward, one further idea that may be 
worth considering is the establishment 
ofan Asia Pacific security studies centre, 
which could subject this new agenda of 
broadened security issues to critical ex- 
amination. 

One possible role for such a centre 
might be to look at the regional implica- 
tions of disarmament proposals; another 
might be to set up a bank of data on the 
whole range of security issues, an infor- 
mation resource available to all countries 
of the region. We will be applauded by 
history if, as a group of regional policy 
makers, we can look to a future which, 
insignificant degree, has already merged 
with the present. 

We must anticipate change as well 
as react to it. The dialogue on security 
issues which was initiated at last year’s 
PMC was animportant one, and in many 
ways the ASEAN PMC would appear to 
be the most appropriate framework for 
continuing to develop in the future 
shared perceptions of how we should 
deal with matters in which we all havea 
manifestly vital interest. a 
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Address on 23 July by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the 6 plus 1 Session of the 
ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference in Kuala Lumpur 





The rate of change in the world of con- 
temporary international relations puts a 
premium on institutions with sufficient 
flexibility and vitality to adapt to novel 
situations and take advantage of the 
chances that change can bring. As I said 
yesterday, ASEAN is conspicuous for its 
flexibility and vitality. 

The institutional flexibility of 
ASEAN has been demonstrated clearly 
by the growth of its dialogue process 
over the years. This growth continues 
with the formal accession of the Repub- 
lic of Korea as a dialogue partner for this 
24th Post Ministerial Conference and I 
repeat my congratulations of yesterday 
to the Korean and the ASEAN foreign 
ministers on that event. 

The importance of ASEAN to Aus- 
tralia is a matter of record. Australia was 
the first country to establish, in 1974, 
formal relations with ASEAN as an asso- 
ciation. That linkage has matured and 
become more diverse and sophisticated 
and so I will eschew rhetoric and, in this 
inventory of our relations, address is- 
sues in as practical a way as possible. 


New links 


The increasing maturity and sophistica- 
tion of the relationship between Australia 
and ASEAN is reflected in the develop- 
ment of the ASEAN-Australia Forum as 
an instrument for identifying new areas 
of cooperation that we can develop to 
our mutual benefit. The shift from the 
Forum’s old emphasis ona narrow range 
of aid and market-access interests is be- 
ing helped by the increasing involvement 
of the private sector. At this year’s Fo- 
rum meeting in April, officials, experts 
and private-sector representatives fo- 
cused not only on trade issues but on the 


specific areas of telecommunications, sci- 
ence and technology, the environment 
and education. The discussions looked 
to future cooperation on the basis of a 
relationship between equals and identi- 
fied areas that could be developed for 
our mutual benefit. 


The discussions on telecommuni- 
cations, with participation from industry 
and Government, explored and encour- 
aged the potential for greater 
liberalisation in our telecommunications 
trading relations. Weagreed toexchange 
information regularly on regulatory ar- 
rangements to promote a climate of 
transparency for the industry. Australia 
is now compiling up-to-date informa- 
tion on its policy and regulatory 
framework following the passage of re- 
cent legislation, which it will present to 
the ASEAN Secretariat. 


Fact-finding mission 


On education weagreed to examine three 
projects, on regional languages, institu- 
tional links and recognition of skills and 
qualifications. Australia has now sent a 
fact-finding mission to all ASEAN states 
to investigate the feasibility and fund- 
ing of these projects. 


The science and technology dis- 
cussions agreed on the promotion of 
contacts in industrial research and de- 
velopment and on mechanisms to 
involve specific industries in regional 
science and technology programs. 
ASEAN invited Australian involvement 
in the meetings of its Committee on 
Science and Technology. 

Iam particularly looking forward 
to the results from the dialogue that we 
have agreed to conduct on environmen- 
tal matters. Following discussions at the 
Forum meeting, Australia was invited 
to attend a meeting of the ASEAN Sen- 
ior Officials on the Environment, 
ASEAN. I would like to see regular meet- 
ings with ASEAN in relation to global 
environmental issues. We have agreed 
with ASEAN officials that it would be 
useful for our delegations to interna- 
tional meetings on the environment to 
hold informal talks. 

This emphasis on productive co- 
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operation for our mutual benefit is the 
basis of our approach to the ASEAN- 
Australia dialogue. And just as we have 
both followed this principle in our Fo- 
rum. discussions, so we believe it will 
increasingly guide us in other areas of 
the relationship. 


Political and security relationship 


Australia’s dialogue with the member 
states of ASEAN on broad political is- 
sues continues to be productive. We have 
worked together closely on Cambodia, 
taking care to inform ASEAN members 
of our views and activities. 


We have cooperated closely in our 
efforts to keep our region free of the 
exotic technologies of mass destruction, 
particularly of chemical weapons. We 
remain determined that Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation will evolve ina 
way that accords with the interests of 
ASEAN. 

On the Comprehensive Plan of 
Action to deal with refugees from Indo- 
China, Australia recognises with ASEAN 
the logic of the repatriation of those 
refugees who cannot satisfy accepted 
criteria for refugee status. 

ASEAN has established a central 
role in discussions on the scope for re- 
gional security dialogue. I outlined 
yesterday the range of confidence-build- 
ing measures available to us to enhance 
regional security. I note that there have 
been proposals from ASEAN officials 
and academics for expanding ASEAN’s 
range of contacts as part of this process. 
Whatever we agree on, it will make 
sénse to use established organisations 
such as ASEAN. 


Defence cooperation 


In this context, I underline the value of 
defence cooperation between Australia 
and the members of ASEAN. Australia 
has good defence links with Singapore 
and Malaysia through the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements. In parallel we 
have growing bilateral defence programs 
with Thailand, Indonesia, the P 
and Brunei. 


Such defence cooperation and se- 
curity dialogue allow us to build 
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precisely the sort of growing web of 
bilateral contacts which can best under- 
pin security in our region. 


Economic links 


It is in the economic area that the next 
surge of growth in Australia’s relations 
with ASEAN will take place. Indeed, it 
has already started and, in many impor- 
tant respects, is well under way. The 
countries of ASEAN now take 11 per 
cent of Australia’s exports and provide 
6 per cent of our imports. ASEAN is our 
fourth most important trading partner 
after Japan, the European Community 
and the United States. That trade grew 
by 14 per cent in the last year and in the 
five years to 1990 has been growing atan 
annual rate of 17 per cent. An increasing 
proportion ofitisin manufactured goods 
— 40 per cent in 1990 — and services. 


Despite this clear evidence of 
ASEAN’s economic importance to Aus- 
tralia, there are some who still doubt the 
degree of Australia’s integration into 
the economic life of the region. To allay 
doubts, I point out that, with the sole 
exception of Singapore, Australia de- 
pends more on trade with ASEAN than 
the ASEAN nations depend on intra- 
ASEAN trade. 

Jam, of course, disappointed that 
Australia’s share of the ASEAN mar- 
kets, while we have held our own, has 
not grown. The Australian Government 
is encouraging the private sector by the 
preparation of trade strategy papers for 
most of the ASEAN countries. The Aus- 
tralian Trade Commission Service, 
Austrade, has reviewed its operations 
and begun to shift its resources from 
Europe and North America to East and 
South-East Asia. The Australian private 
sector is increasingly aware of the op- 
portunities for trade with ASEAN, partly 
as a result of its active participation in 
the ASEAN-Australia Forum. 

The accelerated dismantling of the 
tariff and non-tariff barriers which have 
sheltered Australian industries from in- 
ternational competition creates an 
opportunity for the countries of ASEAN 
to increase their exports to Australia. 
The Australian Prime Minister an- 
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nounced in March a further round of 
tariff cuts which would build on those 
announced in 1988. ASEAN welcomed 
this announcement at the Forum. By the 
end of this decade, the average tariff on 
all imports will be less than 5 per cent 
and Australia will have one of the most 
open economies in the world. 

For the countries of ASEAN this 
means that the average tariff on their 
manufactured exports to Australia will 
have fallen by roughly 70 per cent in the 
course of the decade. 

This opening up of Australia’s 
markets will remove one of the tradi- 
tional sources of tension in relations 
between Australiaand ASEAN, the com- 
plaint that the rapidly industrialising 
ASEAN countries are denied access to 
the Australian market for their manu- 
factured exports. 


Disappointing 


Trade liberalisation, though, is only fully 
beneficial when it is widespread. It is 
disappointing that the market-access 
offers which ASEAN countries have 
made in the Uruguay Round would not 
greatly liberalise trade in areas of inter- 
est to Australia. 


Irecognise thatsome ASEAN coun- 
tries have offered to reduce or to bind 
their tariffs, but rarely in a comprehen- 
sive way that would provide commercial 
benefits to Australia comparable with 
those we are providing ASEAN. 

I acknowledge the concern of 
ASEAN about the fall in Australian in- 
vestment, although there have beensigns 
of improvement since 1989. I acknowl- 
edge, too, that ASEAN investment in 
Australia is growing. 

It is fair to say, however, that while 
ASEAN investment in Australia has been 
mostly in real estate, the money market 
and the stock market, Australia’s invest- 
ment in ASEAN has been in the form of 
venture capital in industrial technology, 
minerals exploration and other areas of 
manufacturing. 

The main problem is that overall 
investment in both directions is low. We 
need to concentrate on promoting two- 
way investment. I note that the last 
meeting of the ASEAN-Australia Forum 
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discussed a proposal to increase theshare 
devoted to investment of the Trade and 
Investment Promotion Program, which 
operates as part of the ASEAN-Aus- 
tralia Economic Cooperation Program. 


Cultural links 


Our political links, as I have described, . 
are so well established that we some- 
times forget how strong they are. Our 
economic links are growing. We are 
opening up new areas for cooperation. 
These links create a growing web of 
common interests and cooperation. But 
cultural differences between Australia 
and the countries of ASEAN still have 
the potential to create problems. 


Governments do not haveitin their 
power to legislate these cultural differ- 
ences out of existence. What 
governments can do is to promote an 
understanding of how other societies 
work. More Australians should realise 
that the normal, robust behaviour of the 
Australian media can have quite unin- 


_ tended consequences in a society where 


different norms prevail. This realisation 
can come about only through the greater 
familiarity of Australians and their insti- 
tutions with our neighbours and their 
institutions. 

The Australian Government takes 
its responsibility in this matter very seri- 
ously, all the more as the process of 
education and familiarity is a long-term 
affair. We are starting with our young 
people by encouraging them to study 
our neighbours’ languages, to the extent 
that Indonesian, Malay and Chinese are 
now widely studied in Australian 
schools and universities and Thai has 
begun to be introduced. We have paid 
particular attention to the expansion of 
cultural contacts and other people-to- 
people links with the ASEAN countries. 
We give Australian and ASEAN media 
workers a chance to become familiar 
with each others’ methods of operations 
through an exchange program that has 
been running for more than five years. 

Increased awareness in Australia 
of the norms governing behaviour in 
ASEAN countries will achieve little if 
our neighbours do not understand the 
distinctive features of Australian life. 





There is, regrettably, less formal study 
in South-East Asia of Australia and its 
culture than I believe there should be — 
although there are some very honour- 
able exceptions in Australian universities 
to this general proposition. And the large 
number of students from the countries 
of ASEAN who become familiar with 
Australia from studying there provide a 
good basis for a better understanding. 
Australia, as I have said since I 
became Foreign Minister, pursues a 
policy of comprehensive engagement 
with South-East Asia. Australia recog- 
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nises with pleasure that the spectacular 
economic growthand widely recognised 
stability of ASEAN as a whole make the 
old relationship between Australia and 
ASEAN of donor and recipient inappro- 
priate. Within the framework of a more 
mature relationship, one based on mu- 
tual benefit, Australia has much to offer 
its partners in ASEAN. In strategic, po- 
litical, economic and other ways the real 
potential of the ASEAN-Australia rela- 
tionship has yet to be fully realised. It is 
the responsibility of all of us to work 
energetically towards that fulfilment. E 
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Third World development: 
aid, trade and power 





Address on 20 July by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Community Aid 
Abroad State Conference in Hobart 





It gives me great pleasure to open this 
conference of Community Aid Abroad, 
Tasmania. As one of the largestand most 
important non-government organisa- 
tions working with Australia’s official 
development cooperation program, the 
Government is pleased to be able to 
employ the extensive experience of CAA 
inits community-based self-help projects 
in the official program. This is a vote of 
confidence echoed by Australians at 
large in their sizeable donations to and 
support for CAA. 


Trade, aid and power are issues of 
vital importance for the challenge of 
Third World development. Given my 
portfolio responsibilities, it is natural 
that I should be struck by the links 
between the first two of these three, 
especially as I have only just returned 
from a meeting of the Cairns Group 
where we grappled again with some of 
the most flagrant impediments to fair 
international trade. But the links are 
clearer than that. The OECD and World 
Bank have both commented that the 
outcome of the Uruguay Round is cru- 
cial for developing countries. To judge 
from the agenda for your conference, 
there should be some interesting discus- 
sion on this point. 

But power? There are important 
links here, too. What I would like to 
explore in this opening address is the 
power developing countries have to 
achieve their own development, and the 
role developed countries have in giving 
them that power. 

For the poorest countries, the ques- 
tion of development is not a luxury. It is 
a necessity. They cannot afford to ask 
themselves, as we sometimes do, how 
much economicdevelopmentis enough? 
Often with rapid population growth 
eating into any gains they can make, 
developing countries struggle first fora 


merely reasonable standard of living. 
And still, with such a modest goal, de- 
velopment is an enormous task. More 
than one billion people around the globe 
live in absolute poverty. 

The power to develop depends 
fundamentally on the availability of and 
access to resources. Countries need re- 
sources for private investment, to fuel 
the “engine of growth” of the private 
sector. Their governments need them 
for public investments, such as the con- 
struction and maintenance of 
infrastructure, legal and regulatory in- 
stitutions and the education and health 
facilities so important for the quality of 
human resources, and for the quality of 
life. 

In the first instance, developing 
countries have recourse to domesticsav- 
ings. These represent a country’s 
capacity to carry out its own develop- 
ment. Domestic savings, however, are 
notan endowment — they are earned by 
the productive efforts of the people of 
the country. They are the gains, for ex- 
ample, from more productive cash crops 
— the gains which a farmer can use to 
purchase new equipment or another 
field. They are the gains whicha govern- 
ment can tax in order to provide social 
goods to its people. 

But it is precisely in this area that 
poor countries are often poorest. Peo- 
ple’s incomes are low and domestic 
capital short. Poor health, lack of educa- 
tion, limited access to technology or 
natural resources hold back the genera- 
tion of wealth. In short, developing 
countries are hard pressed to go it alone. 


Australia’s interest 


The constrained capacity of poor coun- 
tries to undertake their development 
alone is a challenge to the countries of 
the developed world. And meeting that 
challenge does not benefit developing 
countries alone. Itis, of course, true that 
there is a humanitarian ethic among 
Western countries that gives a strong 
impulse to assist poorer nations and their 
people. This is evident in the strong 
community support for voluntary or- 
ganisations suchas CAA. But, tobe frank, 
it is also true that we are acting in our 
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own, enlightened self-interest. That is, 
in helping others we are also helping 
ourselves in at least two ways. First, to 
the extent that we provide development 
assistance, we also bolster our standing 
as a good international citizen — one 
who can be seen to act with good faith in 
the international arena. 


Third World development looms 
large on the agenda of internationalist 
issues. It cannot sensibly be divorced 
from other items on that agenda, suchas 
world trade and prosperity, over-popu- 
lation, environmental degradation and 
global security. Australia, as one of the 
few wealthy countries in the world, has 
an international responsibility to assist 
in the resolution of these problems. Our 
standing and influence as a good inter- 
national citizen, one of the key 
components of our overall foreign policy, 
depend largely on the action we take on 
these issues. 

But development assistance makes 
good foreign policy sense in other ways. 
Australia is, with the exception of New 
Zealand, unique among OECD coun- 
tries in being located among developing 
countries. Some of these have fragile 
political and institutional structures. 
Their internal stability is often threat- 
ened by having to deal with the demands 
of poverty. We have a basic stake, in 
terms of our national interest, in their 
stability and successful development. 
Giving aid should not, from this per- 
spective, be seen as an act of charity. 
And there is no reason for this pursuit of 
self-interest to be seen in any way as 
undermining the altruistic motivation 
of our development cooperation pro- 
gram. I shall return to this later. 

Finally, in promoting development 
we are also promoting trade between 
nations. Whereas greater and fairer trade 
flows usually bring greater wealth to a 
country, they also foster improved un- 
derstanding between different cultures. 
Where trade has been unreasonably im- 
peded, or used as an economic weapon, 
disputes between countries can arise. 


A strategy for development 


How then should we help poorer coun- 
tries? Are we on the right track? We 
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should be clear that development is not _ 
a new challenge. Industrialised coun- 
tries have been in the business of 
development assistance for more than 
four decades, time for some to talk of 
compassion fatigue. Four decades of as- 
sisting development have produced 
some failures, and we should not ignore 
their lessons. But in four decades we 
have also chalked up many successes, 
and we can learn from these as well. The 
challenge for us in the 1990s is to 
reinvigorate our efforts. 


To do so, we need to look again 
critically and distil from experience a 
more effective approach to development. 
Development is a complex business and 
we cannot expect to find a common path 
equally valid for all Third World na- 
tions. We need a flexible approach. So I 
was particularly interested to read the 
reports presented this year by the World 
Bank and the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP) and the 
approaches to development they con- 
tained. 


Major reviews 


The World Bankand UNDP approaches, 
based on major reviews of development 
over the last 40 years, identify strategic 
areas in which countries can help them- 
selves, as wellas assistance strategies for 
donors. There are some differences be- 
tween the two reports in emphasis and 
language, but the approach is similar. 


The fundamental issue for both is 
the quality of life. An improved quality 
of life is the aim of development. The 
main message that the World Bank and 
UNDP have for us is that economic 
growth is not an end in itself. Economic 
growth is only a means, an essential 
means, to an end, the quality of life, 
including income, education, health, 
freedom from poverty, freedom and 
equality of opportunity and maintenance 
of a healthy and diverse environment. 

On the evidence of 40 years, eco- 
nomic growth is best achieved when 
markets function well and government 
intervention is market-friendly. A mar- 
ket approach to development does not 
diminish the need for and importance of 
social investment. The World Bank’s 
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study has found that while economies 
that had higher levels of education or 
fewer market distortions did better than 
the rest, the countries that had both did 
best. To quote the World Bank’s conclu- 
sion: “The complementarity of a sound 
policy climate and market-friendly in- 
terventions is one of the most 
encouraging lessons of development ex- 
perience.” | 

Both the World Bank and UNDP 
emphasise that the prospects for devel- 
opment lie principally in the hands of 
countries’ own governments. Both pro- 
pose strategies that developing countries 
can implement themselves. 

The developed countries are called 
on to respond in two broad areas. The 
World Bank and UNDP have asked that 
they continue to implement measures of 
trade liberalisation and macroeconomic 
reform to allow trade to realise its full 
potential in the development process. 
Second, in their programs of external 
assistance, developed countries have 
been urged to increase funds for assist- 
ance, to support the policy reforms which 
developing countries are carrying out, 
to promote sustainable growth and to 
invest in human development. 


Trade’s positive role 


Few would dispute the positive role trade 
plays in promoting development. De- 
veloping countries need export markets 
for their agricultural and manufactured 
goods. Developing countries are not 
helped by receiving the dubious and 
unreliable bounty of subsidised or 
dumped goods. While they may appear 
an immediate financial gain, they in fact 
inhibit developing countries’ own pro- 
duction and undermine food security 
and other fledgling industries. Develop- 
ing countries, like the developed world, 
profit from a fair, liberal international 
trade system. 


Nevertheless, some critics would 
argue that integrating local subsistence 
economies into the global trading sys- 
tem brings social dislocation and even 
greater poverty. As agri-business re- 
places small-scale agriculture, there is 
no place for those who want to continue 
in their traditional ways. Certainly, we 
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must concede that no economic change 
occurs without some social cost. Itis our 
belief, however, that, properly managed, 
the benefits of entering the global 
economy usually outweigh these costs. 
The surpluses to be derived from devel- 
oping country exports can provide the 
foundation for better programs of edu- 
cation and social welfare, which may 
alleviate some of the human costs of 
rapid economic growth. 

Overall fair trade gives develop- 
ing countries a greater measure of power 
and control over their own development 
process. Fair trade encourages countries 
to invest efficiently in those areas where 
they have a margin of advantage. It gen- 
erates revenues for social investment. It 
sends the right signals to governments 
and markets alike. 

The key to further exploitation of 
the gains from trade is to create equal 
access to markets across the world. Aus- 
tralia is making a patient but intensive 
effort to achieve this in two ways. We 
have embarked on a painful but ulti- 
mately beneficial course of structural 
adjustment over the past years. We have 
bitten the bullet on trade liberalisation. 
We have been acting in our own inter- 
ests, it is true, to improve the efficiency 
and productive capacity of our economy 
so that it will be more competitive inter- 
nationally. 

But developing countries will also 
gain from our economic restructuring. 
Australia began to dismantle its tariff 
walls some years ago. We are now com- 
mitted to reducing the general level of 
assistance to the manufacturing sector 
to 5 per cent by 1996. Importantly for 
developing countries, protection on tex- 
tiles, clothing and footwear and general 
agricultural assistance will come down 
too. Australia will have one of the lowest 
tariff structures in the world. This means 
that the bulk of exports from developing 
countries will be able to enter Australia 
duty-free. 


The Uruguay Round 


But the most pressing and important 
challenge for Australia and developing 
countries alike remains the successful 
conclusion of the current Uruguay 





Round of GATT negotiations. Given its 
ultimate importance for the international 
development effort, I shall spend some 
time on this. [know I am speaking to the 
converted — I note that you have de- 
voted a special session to the GATT 
negotiations in your weekend program. 


The present formulation of the 
GATT still needs improvement. It has 
not been the complete answer to the 
problems of barriers to trade. It is, how- 
ever, the only agreed international basis 
on which to conduct fair trade. Without 
it the trading environment would be far 
more restrictive and discriminatory. The 
real cause of the problems Australia and 
developing countries face is the failure 
of the major trading nations to adhere to 
the principles of the GATT, rather than 
imperfections in the agreement itself. 

The majority of GATT members 
are now developing countries. The GATT 
framework remains their only defence 
against ageressive trading practices by 
the major trading nations, and its dis- 
pute settlement processes their only 
avenue of recourse. They take their mem- 


bership seriously. 


Improved access 


The Uruguay Round had an original 
mandate to improve and extend GATT 
rules, improve access to markets and, 
among other things, address particular 
trading problems. Some of these prob- 
lems are directly relevant to developing 
countries, particularly those affecting 
agriculture, textiles and clothing and 
tropical products. The round is by far 
the most complex of the eight such 
rounds since 1948, not least because it 
deals with the so-called “new issues”, 
like trade in services. As developing 
countries have worked on these issues, 
they have come, by and large, to see that 
they need an agreement on trade in serv- 
ices as well as goods. 


Agriculture has now become the 
make or break issue in the Uruguay 
Round. For developing countries, where 
agriculture remains the primary occu- 
pation of the majority of their population, 
the continuing distortions in agricultural 
trade are a compelling concern. Itisironic 
that the comparatively small farm sec- 
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DR BLEWETT: major trading nations have 
failed to adhere to the GATT 


torin majorindustrial countries has been 
able to persuade governments to create 
these distortions. 

The Cairns Group of Fair Traders 
in Agriculture has been a major force in 
advancing the interests of its diverse 
members, embracing developing and 
some developed countries, including 
Australia. Australian ministers have 
chaired the group since its inception in 
1986,and Ihavejustreturned from chair- 
ing a meeting of Cairns Group ministers 
in Manaus, Brazil. It was a very deter- 
mined gathering. 

Ministers at Manaus called on the 
leaders of the major industrialised coun- 
tries due to meetin London to face up to 
the political decisions necessary for fun- 
damental reform of world agricultural 
production and trade. 

And I am pleased to say that the 
response of the G7 summit leaders from 
London on Wednesday night was very 
encouraging. 
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Theirstrong and constructive state- 
ment said that: 

° no issue had more far-reaching 
implications for the future pros- 
pects of the world economy than 
the successful conclusion of the 
Uruguay Round; 


° a successful conclusion was es- 
sential to encourage the 
integration of developing coun- 
tries and Central and East 
European nations into the multi- 
lateral trading system: and 


° all these benefits would be lost if 
they could notconcludetheround. 


The summit leaders committed 
themselves to an “ambitious, global and 
balanced package of results from the 
round, with the widest possible partici- 
pation by both developed and 
developing countries”. 

The leaders stated that it should be 
the aim of all contracting parties to com- 
plete the Round before the end of this 
year and they pledged to “each remain 
personally involved in this pracess, ready 
to intervene with one another if differ- 
ences can only be resolved at the highest 
level”. 

It is particularly heartening that 
thesummit leaders have specifically and 
explicitly acknowledged, for the first 
time, that in agriculture a framework 
must be decided upon to “provide for 
specific binding commitments in domes- 
tic support, market access and export 
competition, so that substantial progres- 
sive reductions of support and protection 
may be agreed in each area, taking into 
account non-trade concerns”. 

Tam hopeful that the summit lead- 
ers’ intervention will inject the 
momentum and flexibility which are 
essential to progress the negotiations. 

Itisnow up to the leaders to ensure 
that their ministers and negotiators put 
substance to those words and engage in 
effective negotiations. 


f 


Cairns Group significance 


It is hard to overstate the significance of 
the Cairns Group. Ten out of 14 of its 
members are developing countries and. 
it has given to these a voice alongside the 
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United States and the European Com- 
munity. When attempts were made to 
put agriculture in the “too hard” basket, 
as in previous rounds, the Cairns Group 
played a major part in ensuring that 
these attempts did not succeed. 


The Cairns Group is a textbook 
case of how a group of countries, with 
little individual power to influence out- 
comes, greatly increased their influence 
in international trade negotiations by 
grouping together. Of course, it was not 
simply a case of power flowing from 
collective action. The Cairns Group de- 
rives much of its influence from the 
overwhelming common sense and eco- 
nomic rationality of its case for fairer 
agricultural trade. Its power also lies in 
its ability to withhold its approval from 
a Uruguay Round GATT agreement 
which does not substantially address its 
concerns. ` 

Negotiations in the Uruguay 
Round are running over time. Partici- 
pants know that if they cannot be 
concluded by early 1992, then the onset 
of the US presidential campaign will 
push the end date into 1993. But there is 
no doubt that if the European Commu- 
nity, the United States and, indeed, all 
participants are able to approach the 
task with even a reasonable degree of 
flexibility, we can achieve an enormous 
boost to trade and development. The 
importance to the development effort of 
reforms to international trade does not 
diminish the powerful role that interna- 
tional development assistance has to 
play. 

The greatest value of development 
assistance is to assist the constructive 
intervention of governments. The World 
Bank.and UNDP focus on four areas for 
action: l 
° first, to provide resources addi- 

tional to domestic savings; 

° second, to give active support to 
policy reforms that further devel- 
opment; 

a third, to promote sustainable 
growth; and 

° last, to invest in human develop- 
ment. 


The extent to which Australia can 
provide additional resources to devel- 


oping countries depends, obviously, on 
the volume of our assistance. This is a 
difficult issue, which the NGOs as a 
group have addressed vigorously over 
the last year. While we would all like 
Australia to devote more to develop- 
ment assistance, we manage to give a 
respectable amount, particularly in view 
of the difficult economic conditions we 
are experiencing. On current estimates, 
we stand at about the average for OECD 
countries, of 0.35% of GNP provided as 
development assistance. 

Over recent years Australia has 
begun to take a more active interest in 
support for policy reform in developing 
countries. Ina range of our country pro- 
grams we cooperate with other donors 
to achieve this, for example, in Indone- 
sia with the Intergovernmental Group 
for Indonesia. Most recently, we have 
cooperated with the World Bank in the 
structural adjustment program for Pa- 
pua New Guinea. We have now started 
to assist in similar processes elsewhere 
in the Pacific. 


Crucial issue 


The third area — sustainable growth — 
is no doubt an issue close to the hearts of 
Tasmanians. It is also a crucial issue for 
our development cooperation program. 
Over the last three years substantial 
funds have been allocated for environ- 
mental activities under the program. 
Earlier this year we prepared an interim 
policy which will ensure that all Aus- 
tralia’s development cooperation 
activities are consistent with the princi- 
ples of ecologically sustainable 
development. AIDAB has instituted en- 
vironmental guidelines which apply to 
all projects undertaken by Australia. 


The need for investment in human 
development is compelling. Promoting 
human development meansassisting the 
social sectors of the economy, areas 
where markets can be inadequate in dê- 
livering services — education, health, 
addressing gender inequities or prop- 
erly targeted programs of poverty 
alleviation. These are key areas for con- 
structive intervention by governments, 
both on their own and supported by 
development assistance. 
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Investment in these sectors can 
achieve immediate gains for people who 
may be passed over in growth-oriented 
strategies. At the same time, develop- 
ment is dependent upon the quality of 
the resources, particularly human re- 
sources, applied to it. Human 
development is crucial for economic 
growth. 

These four areas make strong, very 
direct links with the theme of power: 
enhancing people’s capacity for their 
own development. We would not be 
overstating the case to call this empow- 
erment. 


Misleading simplification 


The Australian Development Coopera- 
tion Program has, for a long time, been 
referred to as Australian aid. But, de- 
spite the convenience of its brevity, this 
term is a misleading simplification of 
what we do. Of course, assistance for 
humanitarian reasons remains a princi- 
pal motivation of our development 
program. But our main objective is to 
promote development that is equitable 
and sustainable. We are seeking long- 
term results and not a quick fix. 


It is because Australia’s interests 
are in long-term results that our pro- 
gram is properly described as 
development cooperation rather than 
aid. Australian assistance is not condi- 
tional, but it is cooperative. We see our 
role as a partner in development. 

For developing countries, the prin- 
ciple of partnershipin development with 
Australia means that they are involved 
from government level often down to 
local level in the critical stages of project 
delivery. The specific mechanisms are 
many. They include annual high-level 
official consultations and counterpart 
participation in project selection or de- 
sign. At the local level, for example, the 
village where water pipes are to be laid 
or a health clinic to be built, Australia’s 
processes involve the local people in 
design and in implementation. 

Through cooperation with govern- 
ments, we can ensure that our assistance 
is in countries’ best interests. We can be 
assured of the commitment of partner 
governments. Involving counterparts in 
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project design and implementation is 
indeed another form of investment in 
people. Through cooperation inthis way 
we can achieve transfers of skills, not 
just equipment. We can achieve better 
designed projects and have the chance 
to address the need for equity in sharing 
the benefits of those projects. All this 
represents our best chance of achieving 
sustainable, although not always quick, 
results. And this process is catalytic. 
Where we transfer skills and promote 
human development we build a base for 
further gains. Development cooperation 
is about building the capacity of a coun- 
try not only to absorb more external 
resources, but to lead its own develop- 
ment. Participatory development — the 
involvement of target groups in project 
design or cooperation at the grass roots 
level — is something which non-gov- 
ernment organisations have practised, 
with good results, for many years. Ear- 
lier this year, at the Ideas Centre in 
Sydney, I announced a strategy for im- 
proving the impact of Australian 
development cooperation on the alle- 
viation of poverty. A key feature of this 
strategy is to intensify the process of 
participatory development. 

There are real benefits for Aus- 
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traliaina cooperative approach. Through 
the process of development cooperation 
and its results we reap the political ben- 
efits I mentioned earlier. Development 
cooperation is an opportunity for sub- 
stantial interaction with the governments 
and people of developing countries, es- 
pecially those in our Asia Pacific region. 
If we do it well and demonstrate our 
long-term commitment, we can pursue 
our own interests without undermining 
the altruistic motivation for our devel- 
opment cooperation. 

But we have to be prepared for the 
long term. Few advantages come with- 
out hard work and while there are 
certainly short-term political and com- 
mercial benefits, it is in the longer term 
that the real benefits will be achieved. 
Development remains one of the most 
important challenges facing us. It is 
clearly not an easy challenge to meet. 
The challenge now is greater than ever, 
as burgeoning populations compound 
the problem. But I believe that Austral- 
ian development cooperation is on the 
right track by concentrating on increas- 
ing the power of developing countries 
and their populations to frame and im- 
plement their own efficient, sustainable 
and responsible development programs. i 


Australia and Japan: an 
evolving relationship 





Address on 10 July by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Canberra Colloquium, 
‘AustraliaJapan in Asia and the World: Looking Ahead’ 





For most of the last 30 years, Australia’s 
relationship with Japan — as with most 
other countries in Asia — has been domi- 
nated by bilateral trade issues, with 
Australia playing the role of efficient 
commodity supplier, and Japan theeven 
more efficient manufacturer. 


In a sense that has suited us both 
fine. Our economies have been textbook 
examples of complementarity, and our 
economic relationship has been over- 
whelmingly to our mutual advantage. 
Japan is — and has been since 1970 — 
Australia’s major trading partner, while 
Australia has been Japan’s third biggest 
supplier of imports. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the importance of the 
traditional elements of the relationship 
will continue well into the next century. 

But relationships which operate in 
only one dimension rarely, if ever, bring 
out the best that each side has to offer the 
other. The happy thing about the Aus- 
tralia-Japan relationship is that its wider 
potential is coming to be fully appreci- 
ated by both sides. It has taken some 
time, but it is happening. 

It has been happening, first of all, 
in our economic relationship. If we are 
going to guarantee its maintenance in 
the next century, we know we have to 
give that traditional relationship some 
new breadth and depth. This will in- 
volve, here as elsewhere, not just relying 
on our established laurels as an efficient 
commodity supplier. We have to make 
clear the extent of the structural changes 
that have been taking place in the Aus- 
tralian economy, and the opportunities 
this creates for Japan in Australia. While 
we expect that mineral resources, en- 
ergy products and agricultural 
commodities will continue to underpin 
the bilateral trading relationship, we are 
looking to encourage a much broader, 
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more diversified economic interchange. 
This is a process which is, of course, well 
under way, with Japan already the larg- 
est market for Australian manufactures 
(albeit largely of the “simply trans- 
formed”, or processed mineral, variety), 
and Japanese investment in Australia 
accounting for about one-third of the 
total annual investment inflow. Obvi- 


- ously we would like a higher proportion 


of that investment flowing into the pro- 
duction of goods, not just property and 
tourism — important as the latter indus- 
try (and especially its Japanese 
component) is to us. 

The Multi-Function Polis Project 
(MEP) - designed, you will remember, to 
unite new thinking about high technol- 
ogy industry and leisure in the context 
of a newly created working-living envi- 
ronment — has become an important 
barometer of our success in diversifying 
and upgrading the sophistication of our 
economic relationship. But while it is an 
important barometer, it is not the only 
barometer, and it would be an unhappy 
outcome if Japanese higher-technology 
investment in Australia were to depend 
wholly on the success or failure of this 
project. 


Willingness to explore 


The MFP happened to be initiated by the 
Japanese side at the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee in 1987. The two- 
yearly meetings of that group have been 
in fact the vehicle forreviewing the whole 
texture of our relationship, not just its 
bilateral economic component, and con- 
solidating perceptions and developing 
new ideas about where it is going. What 
I have found fascinating is the way in 
which at these meetings over the last 
three to four years — and in the wider 
range of contacts that we have at both 
ministerial and official level, in bilateral 
and multilateral meetings around the 
world — there has been a real willing- 
ness to explore the scope for adding 
some quite new political dimensions to 
the relationship. 

What is in many ways even.more 
interesting, from an Australian perspec- - 
tive, is that it is not just us.pushing this 
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search along. It does seem to be the case 
that, as Japan feels its way, still rather 
uncertainly, into an international politi- 
cal role more commensurate with its 

lobal economic status, it is looking for 
the kind of political support that coun- 
tries like Australia — diplomatically 
active and with no particular competi- 
tive axes to grind — can give. And 
certainly we in Australia are happy to 
look at mutually fruitful ways in which 
we can do just that. 

At the tenth meeting of the Minis- 
terial Committee in January 1989, Japan 
proposed that our bilateral relationship 
be designated henceforth as one of “con- 
structive partnership”, and madea series 
of quite explicit suggestions about how 
that partnership could be realised. 


Key components 


As refined at that meeting, and at the 
following one in Canberra in May 1991 
(attended by an unprecedentedly large 
group of six Japanese Cabinet ministers 
and two parliamentary vice ministers) 
the concept is now agreed to embrace 
four key components: 

° security — in particular coopera- 
tion in securing peace and 
prosperity in our own Asia-Pa- 
cific region; 

° international trade — coopera- 
tion in maintaining and 
strengthening a free and open 
world economic system; 


° the resolution of international 
problems requiring cooperation 
for their solution — in particular 
protection of the environment; 
and 


° bilateral relations — cooperation 

in the further development and 

diversification of the Japan-Aus- 
tralia relationship. 


Underlying the “constructive part- 
nership” is a recognition that, for all the 
disparities of size and wealth between 
the two countries, we do bring together 
important assets. In security and strate- 
gic terms, Australia and Japan. are 
properly described as the northern and 
southern anchors of the Western alli- 
ance, with both countries sharing the 
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view that a continuing significant US 
presence in the region is wholly desir- 
able. In economic terms, we are the two 
major advanced market economies of 
the region, and still (with New Zealand) 
the only eyes and ears of the OECD in 
the Asian hemisphere: Japan’s ranking 
at the head of the regional wealth table is 
clear, but Australia ranks third (after 
China) with a GNP equal to India’s, or 
all six ASEAN countries combined. 

And Australia has a long-standing 
record of active involvement in interna- 
tional diplomacy — especially in 
multilateral forums — which makes us 
a useful dialogue partner for a country 
still searching for its role in this area. 
Japan in many ways is now at a water- 
shed in its history, having to make 
domestically very difficult decisions 
about how to respond to expectations 
from abroad that it accept the kind of 
responsibilities of international political 
and economic leadership that are appro- 
priate to its status as the world’s second 
largest economy. It has been the view of 
successive Australian governments that 
Japan should play a wider role in world 
affairs, but it is only quite recently — in 
the context of Japan’s very public ago- 
nising as to the role it should play in the 
Gulf conflict — that the issue has come 
fully into the open. 


Acceptable to Australia 


During his visit to Japan in September 
1990, Prime Minister Hawke publicly 
supported Japan’s permanent member- 
ship of the UN Security Council, and 
said that Japanese armed forces as a 
contribution to a UN peacekeeping role 
in Cambodia or the Gulf would be ac- 
ceptable to Australia, saying that “no 
framework for the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs could be regarded as 
adequate or complete if it lacked Japa- 
nese commitment and involvement”. 


I certainly believe that the over- 
whelming majority of Australians accept 
that, nearly half a century after World 
War II, it is time to treat Japan and its 
people as full participants in public af- 
fairs, and not as paymasters who are 
called in only to handle the bill. Aus- 
tralia cannot be prescriptive about a 





Japanese role in world affairs. How the 
Japanese people and Government in- 
tend to meet their national 
responsibilities is a matter to be deter- 
mined by Japan itself. In the past, 
Japanese nationalism has been associ- 
ated with militarism, which is what 
concerns foreign observers today when 
nationalism again asserts itself. How- 
ever, the form in which Japan chose as a 
nation to assert itself at the end of the 
l9th century was copied from the ag- 
gressive nationalism of the European 
nation-state. Whatever we may think 
about the way it went about realising its 
ambitions, Japan was attempting to do 
in its part of the world nothing very 
different from what the European pow- 
ers had been doing for centuries. 

Mainstream Japanese nationalism 
today is associated not with military 
aggression so much as resistance to mili- 
tary alliances and. strict support for the 
pacifist constitution. 


Substantial resistance 


Popular and political resistance by Japa- 
nese to the suggestion that Japan should 
again be a military power remains sub- 
stantial. In these circumstances, Japan 
needs to be encouraged to develop po- 
litically and militarily according to the 
newer concepts of security — like “com- 
mon security” and “collective security” 
~~ that are likely to determine the shape 
of the 21st century, rather than accord- 
ing to those that shaped this century or 
the last. 


This issue of Japan’s role in world 
strategic and security is therefore con- 
tained within a bigger issue, which is 
whether a real international community 
is emerging and, if so, what kind of 
enforcement of accepted international 
behaviour it can provide in the interests 
of peace and stability. Japan, the most 
nationalist of nations, has also shown 
itself to be increasingly internationalist 
in outlook and sensitive to universalist 
tendencies in world politics as they de- 
veloped with the decline of the Cold 
War. If these tendencies are strength- 
ened, as is to be hoped will be the case, 
Japan will have a role in the world’s 
security affairs not in any way at odds 
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with the spirit of its constitution. We in 
Australia certainly look forward to add- 
ing more depth and substance to the 
dialogue on security matters in general, 
and on regional security matters in par- 
ticular, in which we are now well and 
truly engaged with ourJapanese friends. 

Japan’s role in international eco- 
nomic policy-making is a much less 
sensitive issue internationally than its 
involvement in strategic and security 
issues, but it is an area in which the 
country’s policy-makers have again — 
for domestic political reasons — trod- 
den extremely cautiously. Given the vital 
interests that both Australia and Japan 
have in strengthening the multilateral 
trading system, and securing the further 
liberalisation of trade in both goods and 
services, Australia has consistently urged 
that Japan play a leadership rather than 
merely subsidiary role in exercises such 
as the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations — not least by being 
prepared to make some significant fur- 
ther gestures in the liberalisation of 
access to its own markets. 

So far as regional economic. coop- 
eration is concerned, while not taking a - 
leadership role Japan has been strongly 
supportive of the development of the 
APEC process, and in particular its de- 
velopment not as a closed Asian-region, 
yen-dominated bloc established to do 
battle with the giants of North America 
and Europe, but rather as an open-tex- 
tured vehicle for both global and 
non-discriminatory regional trade liber- 
alisation. 


Close cooperation 


In all of this, Japan’s policy cooperation 
with Australia has been very close, and 
it is crucially important, not just for the 
health of the region but the global 
economy, that this perspective continue. 


In the area of international prob- 
lem-solving generally — those matters 
of international concern, like the envi- 
ronment, that increasingly worry 
governments of all political persuasions 
and from countries big and small — 
Japan is increasingly playing a much 
more active role, and being universally 
encouraged to do so. Two significant 
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initiatives in 1991 were to host a major 
UN Disarmament Conference in Kyoto 
addressing the whole range of post- 
Gulf War multilateral disarmament and 
arms control options — and a major 
meeting on drug abuse issues for the 
Asia Pacific region. 

Japan has also substantially up- 
graded its involvement in international 
environment issues, and has started to 
explore the scope for collaborative re- 
search work with Australia in this field, 
drawing on our success in developing a 
number of world competitive technolo- 
gies. Japan’s contribution, again, to aid 
and humanitarian programs has long 
been substantial in quantitative terms: 
what is changing in this area, as in oth- 
ers, has been its willingness to engage 
with ourselves and other countries in 
cooperative policy and program devel- 
opment, as for example in the South 
Pacific. 

The basic course of Australia’s fu- 
ture relationship with Japan has been 
set, in all the various ways I have out- 
lined. Here as elsewhere there are plenty 
of competitors for our partner’s atten- 
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tion, and Australia will have to work 
hard to consolidate and develop such 
influence as we have. And here as else- 
where this will require as much attention 
to broad-ranging perceptions of each 
country by the other as it will to high- 
level policy-making. Japanese and 
Australians are gradually getting to 
know each other better — through mas- 
sive increases in tourism, and through 
cultural and educational exchanges and 
the like. Moreover there are, I under- 
stand, proportionately more youngsters 
studying the Japanese language here 
than in any other country in the world. 
But, in a bilateral relationship as impor- 
tant to Australia and us both as this one, 
this is no time to be resting on our oars. 

The value of seminars and 
colloquia like this is that they force us to 
anything but that. They are a splendid 
opportunity for us to engage at least in 
mental athletics, wrestling with ideas 
about how to move our relationship for- 
ward in a way that is genuinely 
stimulating and productive. On this ba- 
sis, I have a great deal of pleasure in 
declaring these proceedings open. m 


Australia and Malaysia: 
doing more together 





Address on 22 July by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Malaysia-Australia 
Business Council Dinner in Kuala Lumpur 





I am delighted to have this opportunity 
to address this Malaysia-Australia Busi- 
ness Council/Australia-Malaysia 
Business Council dinner on the occasion 
of yourinaugural joint meeting, not least 
because of the central theme of this occa- 
sion: “Doing More Together— Malaysia 
and Australia in the 90s”. 

We have achieved a great deal to- 
gether in the past; we are certainly 
capable of achieving a great deal more 
together in the future; and I think we 
would all acknowledge there is scope 
for doing at the moment justa little more 
together than we are. 

There is no question that our com- 
mercial relationship has been built on 
firm foundations, and has scope for 
major further development. Total trade 
last year was $1.6 billion — making 
Malaysia our third-largest regional part- 
ner, after Singapore and Indonesia — 
and the total stock of investment was 
around $1.5 billion. 

There are more than 120 projects 
with Australian equity currently operat- 
ing in Malaysia. Australian success 
stories here in the last year or two have 
included contracts for the management 
for the Port Kelang container terminal, 
catering services for Malayan Railways, 
engineering supervision for the Pergau 
Hydro-Electric Project, communications 
equipment for Malaysian Telecom, and 
management and training services for 
the hospital system. 

There is a sense of excitement 
among Australian businessmen I talk to 
about the potential of this country, not 
just at some unspecified time in the fu- 
ture, but here and now. Prime Minister 
Mahathir — especially with his articula- 
tion in February this year of the “2020 
vision” and his announcement last 
month of the National Development 
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Policy — has generated an image of 

Malaysia as a dynamic and purposeful 

country which knows exactly where it is 
oing. 

With real GDP growth at 9.7 per 
cent in 1990, and expected to be main- 
tained at 7.5-9.0 per cent until 1995, there 
is every justification for that perception. 
The whole economy — following the 
blueprint of the 1986 Industrial Master 
Plan — has moved from primary de- 
pendence on commodities exports to its 
present status as a leading ASEAN ex- 
porter of manufactures. 

Australian businesses contemplat- 
ing investment here are not doing so 
with an image in their minds of Malay- 
siaasa low-income, low production cost, 
developing country — but rather as a 
country where there is a strong (and 
strongly growing) skill base, a dynamic 
potential for sustained further growth, 
and a position at the hub of a very dy- 
namic regional economy. At the same 
time Malaysia is seen as a country of our 
own size, with a partly shared cultural 
heritage, a strong defence relationship 
with us, and a long history of personal 
contact at all levels — all of which makes 
access and communication easier than 
for many other places. 


Development program 


These are some of the themes which 
provide the background to the Trade 
and Commercial Development Program 
for Australia in Malaysia now being de- 
veloped. This program — and the 
published strategy document that will 
be associated with it — will very much 
reflect the confidence we have in the 
potential of this particular relationship, 
and the efforts we are putting in to mak- 
ing it work. 


Aimed at promoting greater eco- 
nomic engagement between Malaysia 
and Australia, the program, among other 
things, identifies 12 separate areas as 
particularly attractive for Australian in- 
vestment: infrastructure development, 
energy supply, agro-industries and ag- 
riculture, timber-based industries, 
rubber-based industries, construction 
materials, electronic products, precision 
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products, machine tools, marine man- 
agement and vessels, defence 
equipment, and education and tourism. 

Of course, we are acutely aware 
that in today’s highly competitive envi- 
ronment, in Malaysia or anywhere else, 
we have to get our own act together. We 
_ know that we have in the past had a 
reputation — in at least some parts of 
Asia — as lazy and flabby: not only 
economically and socially indulgent but 
arrogant and patronising as well. Ifthere 
was ever any truth in that image —— and 
there may have been just a little — we 


have had it well and truly beaten out of us. 


Wealthy country 


We have seen many other countries in 
our region getting their economic and 
social acts together, and rapidly ascend- 
ing the growth and income tables. We 
are still a wealthy country — with spend- 
ing power, despite oursmall population, 
roughly equivalent to all six ASEAN 
countries put together — but our com- 
parative position has been sliding over 
the years, and we know that we have to 
fundamentally change our economic 
culture if we are to retain and build on 
that wealth. 


The Hawke Labor Government has 
been acutely conscious of the need to 
fundamentally reshape our economy, 
and there have been breathtaking 
changes to that effect over our term of 
office —- involving, among other things, 
deregulation of the financial system, re- 
writing of the tax system, corporatisation 
and partial privatisation of major gov- 
ernment business enterprises, fiscal and 
monetary policies designed to strip in- 
flation out of the system onceand forall, 
and — above all—-the stripping away of 
nearly all the protectionist baggage ac- 
cumulated over generations of belief that 
we could not compete without it. We 
know now that we cannot compete in- 
ternationally with the levels of protection 
we had. None of this adjustment has 
been painless, particularly in the inter- 
national recessionary climate we have 
all been experiencing — but it has been 
necessary, and it has happened. 

Part of the business of getting our 
act together in Australia has been to 
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come to grips with the question of our 
basic identity. Are we to be for ever seen 
as a European outpost, a kind of cultural 
misfit trapped by geography in an alien 
environment? Or are we to recognise 
that Australia’s future lies inevitably in 
the Asia-Pacific region — that this is 
where we live and must survive strate- 
gically and economically, and where we 
must find a place and role if we are to 
develop our full potential as a nation? 
I strongly believe, although it is 
not always completely visible to those 
outside Australia, that there has been in 
this respect a fundamental change in the 
centre of gravity of the country in recent 
years. Partly this has followed from the 
way in which we have become more 
fully and innovatively involved in the 
affairs of the region, for example, in rela- 
tion to the Uruguay Round (with the 
establishment of the Cairns Group to 
represent the interests of fair agricul- 
tural trading nations, including 
Malaysia), Asia~Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration, Cambodia and regional security 
matters. All of these activities have ena- 
bled Australians to see their own country 
not as a mouthpiece for anyone else, but 
engaged as partners with other coun- 
tries in the region in finding cooperative 
solutions to regional problems. 


Economic imperatives 


Partly itis a matter of economic impera- 
tives: we know we have to export more 
and faster, and not just in our traditional 
commodity areas, and the message has 
finally sunk in that we are living beside 
the fastest-growing and most dynamic 
set of economies in the world. We did 
have, because of our commodity trade 
since the early 1960s, a Japan conscious- 
ness (as well as a United States and a 
European consciousness) but we did not 
have an Asian consciousness. That is 
rapidly changing. 

Partly also it is a matter of much 
greater exposure to Asian people than 
has ever previously been the case for 
Australians — as a result of high immi- 
gration rates, growing levels of tourism 
each way, more and more Asian stu- 
dents coming to study in our schools 
and universities and, increasingly, the 


amount of new business Australians are 
doing in Asia and vice versa. It takes 
time for this to translate into a genuine, 
sensitive understanding of the subtle- 
ties of other cultures, so far as the 
population at large is concerned, but I 
believe we are gradually getting there. 

The important thing is that, as 
countries living and working and doing 
business with each other in this region, 
we work actively at stripping away the 
stereotypes that undoubtedly continue 
to exist in each of our countries about the 
other. 


Perceptions 


Australia and Australians certainly de- 
serve, I think, by now, to be released 
from some of the perceptions about us 
— those I have already referred to — 
‘that we may, or may not, have richly 
deserved in the past. And certainly I 
think it is the case that knowledgeable 
Australians — in which category I cer- 
tainly include the kind of business 
representatives here today — have long 
seen the stupidity of characterising Ma- 
laysia and other countries in this region 
in the kind of terms that may or may not 
have been appropriate in the colonial era. 


Sometimes, of course, the messages 
we would like to be sending each other 
in this respect get a little fractured, and 
I think we are all conscious that some 
problems of this kind have developed in 
recent times in Malaysia-Australia rela- 
tions. A number of different groups of 
Australians — some in the media, some 
in Parliament and some in pressure 
groups in the wider community — have 
acted in a way which has been seen as 
not only insensitive to contemporary 
Malaysian realities, but on occasions 
downright insulting. 

Among the matters which have 
caused offence in this way in recent years 
have been the public stances taken by 
some parliamentarians and others on 
the logging of tropical timbers, the fu- 
ture of the Penan people in Sarawak, 
arrests under the Internal Security Actin 
1987, and the execution in 1986 of two 
convicted Australian drug traffickers, 
together with — most recently — the 
screening in Australia of the ABC televi- 
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sion series Embassy. These kinds of 
things tend to have a cumulative im- 
pact, and we are seeing that now in the 
reaction of the leadership of this 
country. 

Faced with that reaction, one pos- 
sible response by the Australian 
Government might be wounded indig- 
nation. But that would not be helpful. It 
is far better for us to try to understand 
the nature of the problem and do what 
we can to resolve it in a quiet way. Itis a 
matter of explaining what can be ex- 
plained, acknowledging fault where itis 
due, and trying to ensure that there is a 
better basis for understanding in the 
future. 

Some issues are just the product of 
differences of policy opinion. Australia 
completely respects the integrity of the | 
Malaysian legal system, and the policy 
choice that has been made here about 
the best way to deal with the abhorrent 
business of drug trafficking — but we 
do have strong views in principle about 
capital punishment, and will go on ex- 
pressing them, as we do now, anywhere 
in the world where executions take place, 
be it for example China, the Middle East 
or the United States. 


Human-rights questions 


We will also as a government occasion- 
ally want to raise — preferably quietly 
— other issues from time to time which 
we see, for better or worse, as raising 
human-rights questions. In return we 
accept absolutely the right of anyone 
else to raise such issues with us, for 
example, over the treatment of Aborigi- 
nal people where we have had over the 
generations a great deal to answer for. 
We simply cannot have double stand- 
ards on any of these issues. 


Other issues which cause problems 
from time to time do not involve firm 
Australian Government positions, but 
are presently the subject of lively public 
debate. One such issue is the logging of 
tropical timber — not just in Malaysia 
but elsewhere in the region and, of 
course, in Australia itself. 

I say now that Australia is ex- 
tremely conscious of the significance of 
this issue for a number of our neigh- 
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bours; that we do take careful note of 
Malaysia’s very firm commitment on 
environmental issues in the National 
Development Policy; that we believe this 
whole issue is one that cries out for an 
agreed multilateral solution; and that — 
whatever the final outcome — Australia 
will certainly not act in some capricious, 
unilateral way at Malaysia’s expense. 

The Embassy series is a particularly 
tricky issue for an Australian govern- 
ment to deal with because of our 
long-established tradition of media free- 
dom — not least in respect to the public 
broadcaster, the ABC, which operates 
completely at arm’s length from the 
Government, with an independent 
charter. 


Sensitive behaviour 


We can, and do, criticise the ABC and 
other print and electronic media when 
they get things wrong, or behave igno- 
rantly and insensitively. Wecan, and do, 
express the hope in these situations that 
they will get things right, or behave more 
sensitively, in the future. We can and do 
dissociate ourselves publicly from par- 
ticular reports or programs when it is 
our judgment that to do so is necessary 
to get our own position clear. We cannot 
and should not be expected to comment 
oneverything the Australian media says 
about other countries, but where there is 
a danger of the report or program in 
question being taken as an official Aus- 
tralian position, we can and do distance 
ourselves accordingly. 


Moreover, in the case of relations 
with other countries in our region, we 
have supported a number of exchange 
programs designed to give our journal- 
ists a better understanding of other 
cultures — most of which cultures toler- 
ate less brashness and public aggression 
than our own — and of the ways in 
which at least inadvertent offence may 
beavoided. But while there area number 
of things we can do, and are doing, what 
we simply cannot do, consistent with 
our own political and social culture, is to 
direct anyone in the media how to be- 
have, and I believe that this is well 
understood in the region. 

In the case of Embassy, the Govern- 
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ment has been satisfied from the outset 
that no offence was intended by the 
program’s producers. Moreover — as I 
wrote to my Malaysian counterpart 
shortly after the series started — the 
ABC has made clear to us that it very 
much regretted that any offence had 
been taken. But offence was taken, and 
it has to be acknowledged that there was 
some basis for that occurring. 

The program, filmed in suburban 
Melbourne and Fiji, dealt with what was 
meant to be a wholly fictitious country, 
Ragaan, incorporating characteristics of 
some 20 real-life ones, and with plot 
lines drawn from incidents and issues 
arising all over the world. The difficulty, 
as I think we all have to acknowledge, is 
that the producers had located Ragaan 
— ina rather fuzzy map appearing in 
the first episode — not only in South- 
East Asia, but in a bulge half way up the 
Malay Peninsula! 

They had also, inadvertently so far 
as we can establish, included at least one 
or two other matters in various scripts 
which seemed to have a specifically 
Malaysian origin. It was obviously un- 
fortunate that these particular exercises 
of dramatic licence occurred. 


Sensitive to the problems 


We have discussed these points with the 
program’s producers, who are sensitive 
to the problems involved. We cannot 
guarantee that similar problems won’t 
recur in the future, but we very much 
hope they won't. 


Politicians are more conscious than 
most people how stereotypes catch hold 
with particular kinds of publicity, and 
can take for ever to eradicate, even with 
the most minimal reinforcement. Stere- 
otypes can and do exist, similarly, about 
whole countries —- and it can be impor- 
tantnot only fora country’s pride, butits 
prosperity, that that stereotype not be 
reinforced. 

The last thing any of us in Aus- 
tralia want to do in relation to Malaysia, 
or any of our other Asian friends and 
partners, is to perpetuate outdated, dam- 
aging images. Our regional friends, like 
ourselves, have been adopting new, in- 
dependent, proud national identities — 





and we need to acknowledge and re- 
spect that about each other. We need to 
develop and encourage in our respec- 
tive countries clear perceptions of each 
other and real mutual understanding. 
Much remains to be done, but the price 
of not doing it — as this audience will 
know better than most — is too great for 


- us all. So let me end with a sincere 


appeal —-to Australiansand Malaysians 
together, to governments and media 
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and business people alike-—to putstere- 
otypes behind us and get on with the 
business of business, enhancing our co- 
operation for our common good. 

Let us behave, more thoroughly 
and more often, as partners together in 
this dynamic and powerful regional 
economy — to which we both, together 
and separately, have so much to con- 
tribute and from which we both have so 
much to gain. H 
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Punta del Este and the outlook 
for world trade five years later 





Address on 8 July by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, at the opening of the 
Cairns Group meeting in Manaus, Brazil 





The Punta del Este meeting of the GATT 
contracting parties in 1986 launched the 
most ambitious attempt yet to reform 
world trade. And, for the first time, there 
was sufficient political will at Punta del 
Este to bring the GATT’s problem child, 
agriculture, within the purview of inter- 
national trade reform. 


It was an ambitious endeavour, 
and I regret to say that after nearly five 
years of negotiations we are only mar- 
ginally closer to realising the Punta del 
Este ambition. 

The Brussels Ministerial Meeting, 
the last time we all met, did not conclude 
the Uruguay Round. But I do not regard 
that meeting asa failure. Ratheritshould 
be viewed as a success for the Cairns 
Group and others who have fought hard 
to have agriculture identified as the key 
to any further reform of world trade. 

The pressing need to reform agri- 
cultural trade is constantly confirmed 
— even as the European Community 
and other recalcitrants like Japan and 
Korea continue to drag their feet and 
never quite reach the negotiating table. 

The OECD recently reported that 
the total support to farmers, measured 
through its producer subsidy equiva- 
lent, rose by 16 per cent in 1990 to $US176 
billion with the European Community’s 
farm sector support surging 33 per cent 
to $US81.6 billion. In the United States 
the rise was 7.5 per cent to $US36 billion. 

But behind the statistics are peo- 
ple. Farmers in Australia — and in your 
countries — are being placed in a finan- 
cial vice by the economic vandalism of 
the world’s strongest nations. It is in- 
deed hard to reconcile that some 
Australian farmers face a future as wel- 
fare recipients while elsewhere in the 
world “farmers” — and I use the term 
loosely — live well on the public purse. 
Behind impenetrable barriers, inflated 
commodity prices stimulate the sur- 
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pluses which are dumped on our export 
markets. The OECD report published 
last month notes the linkage between 
progress on agriculture and other im- 
portant elements of the Uruguay Round. 
It suggests that a failure in the Uruguay 
Round will have a widespread effect on 
the trading world. 

The OECD says, “The impacts, 
should an overall solution not be found, 
include a contraction in the rates of 
growth of world trade and national in- 
come; anincreased risk of the creation of 
regional trading blocs and discrimina- 
tory bilateral arrangements; a further 
escalation in trade tensions and a con- 
tinuing reluctance to open markets to 
developing countries and to the Central 
and Eastern European economies, thus 
depriving them of an important source 
of economic growth. It is certain that 
these problems will not go away and can 
only worsen ifreform is further delayed.” 

I believe that these comments by 
the OECD stop just short of saying that 
failure now to correct the distortions in 
international trade in agriculture will 
ultimately lead to the corrosion of the 
fabric of the international community of 
nations. 


Same circumstances 


Ministers, we find ourselves today in 
much the same circumstances that pre- 
vailed when we met in Santiago in Chile 
last year. As we again prepare to send a 
message to the G7 summit in London, let 
us be clear on what we are seeking in the 
Uruguay Round and let there be no mis- 
conceptions on the part of ournegotiating 
partners. 


The Cairns Group is not seeking 
the devastation ofrural Europe but rather 
genuine reform of the most trade dis- 
torting features of farm support and 
related programs. Agricultural trade 
must, after 40 years of neglect, be brought 
within GATT disciplines with irrevers- 
ible commitments to phased long-term 
reform. 

On market access, we want a 
fundamenialandpenmanentreinstrumentation 
of border protection away from the non- 
tariff barriers which have seriously im- 
paired world trade in agricultural 


products, we need to see the tariffication 
of the measures so that farmers in all 
countries can start to receive the market 
signals which should govern their pro- 
duction decisions. As part of this proc- 
ess we also need to see the progressive 
opening up of market access, both into 
markets which are already open to a 
limited extent and those which remain 
effectively closed. 

On export subsidies we need to 
see a standstill to the trade wars which 
have so damaged our exporters in third 
markets and a substantial reduction in 
the capacity of governments to engage 
in subsidised competition in the future. 
We also need rules which will effec- 
tively constrain the behaviour of 
governments in the future and which 
provide non-subsidising exporters with 
redress against predatory competition. 


Substantial reductions 


On internal support we want substan- 
tial reductions in the market price 
supportand budgetary programs which 
have been the underlying cause of the 
distortions which have created the need 


for import barriers and export competi-. 


tion. 


These are not unrealistic objectives 
— and let me put them in their correct 
perspective. Here in Latin America, in- 
dividual members of the Cairns Group 
have embarked on the most radical po- 
litical and economic restructuring ever 
seen in this region. The industrialised 
world encouraged these reforms and 
they have been embraced despite the 
political pain and social dislocation in- 
volved. 

When theseven great powers meet 
in London next week they will consider 
an historic package of economic aid for 
the Soviet Union. The test Mikhail Gor- 
bachev must pass to receive that aid is to 
display a commitment to radically re- 
structure the Soviet economy into a 
market economy. 

What an extraordinary irony it is 
that the other major agenda item at the 
G7 summit is the Uruguay Round in 
which we are seeking just a fraction of 
that same commitment, in this case to 
reform European agriculture. J must say 
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that at this stage of the Uruguay Round 
the examiners have failed their own test. 

Those industrialised countries 
meeting in London, the wealthiest na- 
tions in the world, must face up to their 
responsibilities and start to repair the 
damage done to world agricultural mar- 
kets in the past 40 years. From London 
next week we must not hear more plati- 
tudes or a repeat of the ambiguities of 
the Houston Summit last year. 

The G7 leaders must recall their 
mid-term review commitment to “sub- 
stantial progressive reductions in 
agricultural support and protection” and 
reflect on the commitment to revive the 
negotiations post-Brussels on the basis 
of specific commitments on internal sup- 
port, border protection and export 
subsidies. And they must then instruct 
ministers and negotiators to quickly be- 
gin genuine negotiations in Geneva. 

Colleagues, we find again find 
ourselves at a critical stage in the Uru- 
guay Round. We note that reform of the 
Common Agricultural Policy is on the 
European Community Agenda in com- 
ing weeks and months. We welcome 
this initiative. 

But we also look to the community 
to end the charade that CAP reform and 
the Uruguay Round are in some way 
unrelated. The need for CAP reform has 
been recognised in Europe as budgetary 
pressure and commodity surpluses have 
risen. 


Reforms needed 


What is needed now are not just solu- 
tions to Europe’s domestic problems but 
reforms which willimprove the external 
environment in which we all trade. 


As the negotiating pressure builds 
in coming months efforts will again be 
made to undermine the solidarity and 
effectiveness of the Cairns Group. I know 
this has happened in the past and it has 
been admirably resisted. But these ef- 
forts must be seen for what they are — 
they are a recognition that the Cairns 
Group plays a vital and influential role 
in these negotiations. 

The Cairns Group has earned its 
place at the negotiating table because of 
the breadth of the agricultural export- 
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ing interests it represents and the inher- 
entsoundness ofits negotiating position. 
It retains its position at the negotiating 
table because of its solidarity and deter- 
mination that world agricultural trade 
must be reformed. That solidarity is the 
basis of both the legitimacy and author- 
ity of the Cairns Group. 

I will make only two concluding 


The Uruguay Round and other 
trade policy issues 





remarks. I believe it is time for the G7 
nations, those seven leading industrial 
powers, to take responsibility for the 
corruption and decay of world agricul- 
tural markets,and to dosomething about 
it. It is the Cairns Group’s job to keep 
them to that task. 

These are the messages which must 
emerge from Manaus. a 


past two weeks than there has been dur- 
ing the whole of 1991. 

Firstly, as many of you know, I 
have only just returned from a visit to 
South America, which included a two- 


Speech on 25 July by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Committee for 
Melbourne in Melbourne 


day meeting of Cairns Group ministers 
in Manaus, Brazil. 
I must say here that during my 
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GATT may not bea very sexy topic. It is, 
however, a vital topic. I welcome very 
much this opportunity to address the 
Committee for Melbourne on the latest 
GATT Round, initiated at Punta del Este 
in 1986, and called therefore the Uru- 
guay Round. 


When I first entered this portfolio 
in March 1990 the GATT negotiations 
struck meas they do most newcomers as 
a glacial, even eye-glazing, process. This 
is the eighth round of GATT negotia- 
tions and this is the fifth year of these 
negotiations. This round of talks was 
scheduled to finish at Heysel in Brussels 
last December but the Heysel meeting 
ended in some disarray and was largely 
seen as a failure but it did have the one 
very positive result of establishing be- 
yond doubt that there must be a 
substantial liberalisation of agricultural 
trade if the Round as a whole is to suc- 
ceed. 

Following Heysel there was some- 
thing ofa hiatus in the negotiations which 
are now stirring to life again. Today is 
therefore an appropriate time to talk to 
you about the current state of the Uru- 
guay Round. For itis fairto say that there 
has been more ministerial level activity 
associated with the negotiations in the 
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visit to Brazil and my subsequent bilat- 
eral meetings in Chile, Argentina and 
Uruguay, I was greatly impressed by the 
magnitude of the political and economic 
restructuring taking place in the region. 
The political courage of these countries 
sets an example to the great industrial 
powers. The great rhetoricians of recon- 
struction for everybody but themselves 
could learn from the example set by 
Latin America in being willing to bear 
the immediate political pain and social 
dislocation of restructuring for the sake 
of longer-term socialand economic gain. 

That, of course, is exactly what the 
Cairns Group is asking of the world’s 
major powers in the Uruguay Round | 
negotiations on agricultural trade re- 
form, and was one of the points we made 
in our communique to the London G7 
summit from the Manaus meeting. 

If the G7summit references to the 
need for an early conclusion to the Uru- 
guay Round can be translated into real 
negotiating activity in the European au- 
tumn then we have a chance to bring 
these negotiations to a conclusion in a 
way that will be a positive response to 
our very reasonable demands. 

This Round is by far the most am- 
bitious such undertaking, not just 
because it is attempting to resolve prob- 
lems which have not been adequately 





dealt with in previous negotiations — 
like reforming the GATT’s problem child 
of agricultural trade — but also because 
it seeks to extend the multilateral frame- 
work into areas not yet covered, such as 
trade in services and intellectual prop- 
erty rights. 

A successful — and by that I mean 
substantial — conclusion to the Uru- 
guay Round is critical to Australia’s 
economic future because we rely heav- 
ily on an open global trading system. 

Australia’s quest to maximise its 
negotiations leverage in the crucial agri- 
culture negotiating group led to its 
initiating the formation of the now fa- 
mous Cairns Group of Agricultural 
Exporting Nations in 1986,a group which 
accounts for about one-third of the 
world’s agricultural exports and repre- 
sents the same number of people as the 
combined population of the European 
Community and the United States. 


Diverse group 


It is a most diverse group of countries — 
developed and developing, temperate 
and tropical agriculturalists, with mem- 
bers from every continent but Africa. 


All members of the group share 
the objective of ensuring that agricul- 
tural trade issues be given high priority 
in the Uruguay Round negotiations — 
to apply pressure to the world’s major 
industrialised countries to change poli- 
cies which distort world agricultural 
markets. 

And there can be no doubt that the 
Cairns Group has been overwhelmingly 
successfulin pursuing its goals. Not only 
hasit established itself as a third force on 
the agricultural trade scene, taking its 
place at the negotiating table alongside 
the USand the EC, butalsoit has secured 
agriculture a permanent position on the 
agenda for future negotiations on re- 
form of world trade. 

The trading world, which has so 
benefited from liberalisation of trade in 
manufactured goods over the past 40 
years through the GATT, was put on 
notice at the Heysel ministerial meeting 
that there would be no further progress 
unless substantial reform of agricultural 
trade was achieved. 
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Following the breakdown of the 
Brussels meeting, there was something 
of a hiatus in the negotiations as all 
parties stepped back from the deadlock, 
took stock of their positions and the 
United States Congress considered the 
extension of the “fast-track” negotiating 
authority. 

But, although the tough political 
decisions needed to unlock stalled areas 
of the negotiations were not addressed 
during this time, important technical 
work has been undertaken which will 
lay the essential foundations for the im- 
plementation of the Uruguay Round 
outcome. 

The lull in the negotiations, how- 
ever, did not halt the weight of evidence 
mounting in support of reform of agri- 
cultural trade. 

The OECD has reported that agri- 
cultural transfers including subsidies 
within the 24 member countries of the 
OECD had amounted to around $300 
billion. 

The Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics (ABARE) 
reported this month that Australian 
wheat and feed grain industries would 
be $A800 million a year better off if the 
United States and the European Com- 
munity adopted farm policies which did 
not distort world markets for agricul- 
tural commodities. This is equivalent to 
about 30 per cent of the current value of 
production of those industries. 


Financial vice 


Behind these statistics are people. Farm- 
ers in Australia are being placed in a 
financial vice by the economic vandal- 
ism of the world’s strongest nations. 
Incomes are set to fall by up to 60 per 
cent this year. European and American 
farmers, by contrast, remain isolated 
from the damage caused to world mar- 
kets by the EC’s Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP) and compounded by US 
programs like the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP). 


And in Europe, consumers are be- 
ing literally swamped by the evidence of 
the failure of the CAP! While the EC 
budget is expected to blow out by 30 per 
cent this year, soaring surpluses explain 
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why! In the past year, beef stocks grew 
from 144 000 tonnes to 780 000 tonnes 
and the butter mountain rose from 96 000 
tonnes to 353 000 tonnes dnd all dairy 
products to around 900 000 tonnes. 

Some of you may have read an 
article in The Sydney Morning Herald of 
July 16 1991, headlined “EC sets out to 
trim the fat-off farm subsidies”, which 
begins, and I quote: 

“Brussels, Monday: Irish butter 
floats. It may sound like a joke but it is 
not funny. 

“The cost of butter on world mar- 
kets is now so cheap that Irish dairy 
farmers, like all their European Com- 


munity colleagues, are unable to sell | 


their product. 

“Instead, the EC buys the stock at 
a guaranteed price and stores it in the 
hope of selling it later—-a process known 
as intervention. Pressure on storage 
space forced the Irish last month to load 
surplus butter onto refrigerated ships 
floating in Cork Harbour ...” 


Encouraging signs 


But, in the last few days, the EC has 
started to debate proposals by the EC 
Commission for a reinstrumentation of 
its Common Agricultural Policy. The 
proposals for reform of the CAP out- 
lined by EC Agriculture Commissioner, 
Ray MacSharry, and endorsed by the 
EC Commission, do not seek to disman- 
tlethe CAP, butare the most encouraging 
signs yet of any real movement towards 
reform. 


The jury will be out on the nature 
and extent of CAP reform until after the 
northern summer at the earliest. We will 
be encouraging the EC to show some 
real imagination in its CAP reform de- 
bate and in particular to recognise the 
need for CAP reform to address the 
multilateral aspects of agricultural re- 
form covered by the Uruguay Round. In 
the absence of such an imaginative ap- 
proach it will be very difficult to bring 
the Uruguay Round to a conclusion. 

Significant reforms are essential if 
we are to achieve a successful conclu- 
sion to the Uruguay Round agricultural 
negotiations. 

Thatis why the Cairns Group meet- 
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ing in Manaus issued å strong commu- < 
nique effectively calling upon theleaders. 
of the world’s largest industrial nations - 


to take control of the issue themselves — 


to make the political decisions with ` 
which the farm ministers, understand- `: 


ably, find it so difficult to grapple. 


And the most convincing evidence. 


of the need for such decisive action was 


provided by European farm ministers ` :. 
on the very day that their heads of gov-: 


ernment meeting in London were 
discussing the state of the Uruguay 
Round. As the G7 leaders unanimously 
agreed that the Round must be con- 
cluded by the end of this year, their farm 
ministers, gathered across the Channel 
in Brussels, were talking to each other 
over the issue of agricultural trade re- 
form. While Mr Gummer urged EC 
negotiators to “get out, fight and get 


agreement attheGATT talks”, his French - ` 
and German colleagues were,atthesame _ 


time, flatly refusing to budge, saying 
they would give no ground on their 
negotiating position on agriculture. 

It is precisely that sort of attitude 
which caused the Cairns Group, in its 


Manaus communique, to urge summit - 


heads of government to give new in- 
structions to their negotiators and to 
commit themselves, personally, tomoni- 
tor progress in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations and intercede as necessary 


- 
. 


to ensure that much needed momentum ` 


is created and maintained. 


Genuine reform 


We were not and are not proposing the ~ 


devastation of rural Europe but genuine 
reform of the most trade distorting fea- 
tures of farm support and related 
programs. Agricultural trade must, af- 
ter 40 years of neglect, be brought within 
GATT disciplines with irreversible com- 
mitments to phased long-term reform. 
This means allowing market signals to 
influence production, reducing protec- 
tive barriers and substantially reducing 
the most distorting forms of subsidies 
~~ export subsidies. 


The Cairns Group made it clear 


two weeks ago that what it sought from ` 


the G7 summit leaders wasan unequivo- 


cal, unambiguous message to Uruguay ` 





Round ministers and negotiators to be- 
gin genuine negotiations on specific 
commitments on internal support, bor- 
der protection and export subsidies. 

And I am pleased to say that the 
summit leaders did indeed issuea strong 
and constructive statement which cov- 
ered almost all of the points made to 
them by Cairns Group ministers. 

In a communique which is much 
stronger and goes much further than 
their statement on the Uruguay Round 
at the Houston Summit last year, the 
heads of government said that: 

_ “No issue has more far-reaching 
implications for the future prospects of 
the world economy than the successful 
conclusion of the Uruguay Round.” 


Ambitious package 


The summit leaders committed them- 
selves to an “ambitious, global and 
balanced package of results from the 
Round, with the widest possible partici- 
pation by both developed and 
developing countries”. 


They stated that.it should. be the 
aim of all contracting parties to com- 
plete the round before the end of this 
year, and they pledged to “each remain 
personally involved in this process, 
ready to intervene with one another if 
differences can only be resolved at the 
highest level”. That is, they were pre- 
pared to put their own credibility on the 

line. | 

| The summit leaders said that if the 
Round was to be completed this year, 
there must be sustained progress in the 
negotiations in all areas over the rest of 
the year, but most urgently in market 
access, services and intellectual prop- 
erty, as well as agriculture. 

But before moving on, I must say 
that while lam hopeful that the summit 
leaders’ intervention will inject the mo- 
mentum and flexibility which are 
essential to progress the negotiations, it 
is now up to the leaders to ensure that 
their ministers and negotiators put sub- 
stance to those words and engage in 
effective negotiations. 

. If the words are left as rhetoric; if 
_ they are not put into action; if there is no 
movement by negotiators, most specifi- 
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cally by the European Community on 
agriculture, the Round will not finish 
this year, and possibly not at all. 

[have devoted so much of my time 
with you today to agriculture because it 
has been, and continues to be, the major 
issue of concern to Australia within the 
Uruguay Round. 

And I make no apology for the fact 
that agriculture has the potential tomake 
or break the Round; we consider that an 
achievement, not a failure. 

Indeed, itisnow generally accepted 
by all participants in the Round that 
unless there is movement on agricul- 
ture, as well as other issues which are 
deadlocked, the Uruguay Round as a 
whole will fail. - 

But that does not mean that Aus- 
tralia has been a single issue player in 
the Uruguay Round. | 

Far fromit, we have been an enthu- 
Siastic participant in many areas, 
including the new issues of trade in serv- 
ices and the trade related aspects of 
intellectual property rights (known as 
TRIPS), as well as the many “rules” is- 
sues to which I will refer to again in a 
moment. 


International agreements 


Now, major new international agree-~ 
ments are within reach, from which 
Australia stands to reap benefits well 
into the next century. 


An agreement on trade in services 
would provide some much needed 
ground rules by which this growing area 
of economic activity can be conducted 
with certainty and an equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Services are an increasingly im- 
portant area of international trade, being 
conservatively estimated to be worth 
around $US770 billion, with a growth 


rate of 12 per cent in 1990. Services ex- 


ports already account for around 20 per 
cent of Australia’s total exports and can 
be expected to continue to grow. Sectors 
not widely considered as sources of ex- 
port income — education and health 
services, for example — have emerged 
in recent years, while the interest of other 
sectors, such as financial services, tel- 
ecommunications and legal services, has 
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intensified. The importance of trade in 
services, however, goes beyond the value 
of directly exported services. Sectors 
such as telecommunications and finan- 
cial services have a dual role — they are 
important in their own right but also 
play a pivotal part in facilitating all world 
trade, whether goods or services. 

Indeed, as the Industries Commis- 
sion noied in its report on International 
Trade in Services in June 1989, the serv- 
ices sector makes the largest contribution 
of any sector to Australian export in- 
come when account is taken of those 
services embodied in other exports. 

Itis for these reasons that Australia 
has been at the forefront of the trade in 
services negotiations, being one of the 
original nine countries to table an offer 
on services access. 


Firm foundation 


It is pleasing to see that the number of 
countries offering concessions on serv- 
ices has now expanded to 24, making a 
firm foundation for further negotiations 
this year, the first round of consultations 
on which is taking place in Geneva this 
week. 


As Australia becomes more of a 
“clever country” it will benefit from the 
stronger protection of intellectual prop- 
erty rights being negotiated in the 
Uruguay Round. Patent applications 
lodged in foreign countries by Austral- 
ians have grown from 5000 in 1983 to 
14 000 in 1988. 

This highlights the necessity for 
strong and effective patent regimes 
world-wide if Australian industry is to 
fully reap the benefits from either licens- 
ing the technology or creating a market 
for manufactured goods implicitin those 
increased patent applications. 

The piracy of Australian sound 
recordings in other countries is also a 
problem which is being addressed 
through the TRIPS negotiations. 

Australia’s objectives have broadly 
been met in the TRIPS negotiations, but 
there are a number of areas where the 
proposed obligations go further than we 
consider necessary to address real dis- 
tortions and impediments to trade. 
Proposals to prohibit the use of geo- 
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graphical names on wines which do not - 
originate from the geographical region 
in question is one area of concern to us. 
Weargue that such a prohibition should 
not be an outright ban, but should be 
framed only to prevent consumer -de- 
ception and unfair commercial practices. 
Any decision must take into account 
that many geographical names are now 
generic and reflect a style of wine, rather 
than its origin. 

Australia’s standing in the market 
access negotiations has been greatly en- 
hanced by the Government's structural 
adjustment package announced in 
March where far-reaching tariff cuts 
were put in place for the rest of this 
decade. 

Moreover, that decision has thrown 
a challenge to our trading partners to 
rethink their positions which will hope- 
fully lead to the substantial trade 
liberalisation results envisaged at the 
start of the Uruguay Round over four 
years ago. 

Prior to the break-off in negotia- 
tions in December, some significant 
progress had been made on market ac- 
cess negotiations outside agriculture. 
Although the offers of our trading part- 
ners are patchy, and are capable of 
improvement, they do involve an aver- 
age trade-weighted cut in tariffs of more 
than 27 per cent across $30 billion of 
Australian exports. 


Reduction of subsidies 


Australia is also pursuing vigorously 
the reduction or elimination of subsidies 
for a range of vital commodities, includ- 
ing coal, steel and a range of non-ferrous 
metals. Indeed, a number of countries, 
including Australia, have proposed 
sectoral negotiations in areas where 
major distortions remain. 


Weareseeking integrated negotia- 
tions on coal, our single most important 
export, and we strongly support pro- 
posals by others for similar negotiations 
on steel and a wide range of non-ferrous 
metals. The United States and some other 
countries are actually proposing gen- 
eralagreement on zero tariffs ina number 
of sectors, and the US offer to Australia 
has conditions to which I referred be- 


cause it assumes that this will be 
'- achieved. You should also be aware of 
some of the negotiations which have not 
been in the headlines, but deal with 
improving the fundamental GATT rules 
for international trade, and the opera- 
tion of GATT processes. 

Given the decade of “creeping pro- 
tectionism” which preceded the launch 
ofthe Uruguay Round, a decadein which 
ever more inventive ways were devised 
to evade international rules on fair and 
liberal trade, it is not surprising that the 
“rules” issues which I mentioned previ- 
ously comprised nearly half the Round’s 
original 15 negotiating groups. 


Unresolved issues 


There are still unresolved issues in this 
area, but a good deal has been achieved. 
On the institutional side, more effective 
processes are already operating in dis- 
pute settlement and the review of trade 
policies. Work is being done on what 
kind of GATT will be needed to imple- 
ment a successful outcome from the 
round: for example, what will be the 
linkage between a new General Agree- 
ment on Trade in Services (GATS) and 
the renewed GATT itself, which will 
still only cover goods. 


Australia has been active on these 
issues, seeking effective disciplines 
which balance the interests of exporters 
and importers. The negotiations on 
“rules” issues cover matters such as 
anti-dumping, subsidies and 
countervailing measures, emergency 
“safeguard” action against imports, state 
trading enterprises, customs unions and 
free trade areas, trade restrictions for 
balance-of-payments purposes and the 
codes developed in the Tokyo Round. 
They represent for many countries a 
vital opportunity to restore and 
strengthen the effectiveness of the GATT 
system. 

Inclosing,  willrestate whatshould 
be the obvious fact that while the com- 
pletion of the Uruguay Round is the 
most important trade issue on the do- 
mestic and international economic 
agenda at this time, it nevertheless re- 
mains only one part of Australia’s 
three-tiered approach to international 
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trade policy issues. As we pursue fur- 
ther gains for our farmers and other 
industry sectors through international 
trade reform, we are continuing to work 
both regionally and bilaterally to boost 
Australian exports, by negotiating im- 
proved access and trading conditions. 

I hope in the very near future to be 
able to announce details of a compre- 
hensive strategy for bilateral trading 
programs and relationships in the com- 
ing years, an expanded and updated 
policy designed to build upon our past 
successes and to reflect changing eco- 
nomicand social factors impacting upon 
our trade relations. 

Australia’s trade with our ASEAN 
neighbours continues to rise dramati- 
cally, demonstrating the benefits of closer 
contacts between governments and busi- 
nesses. Our involvement with the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Process 
(APEC), which is itself working on the 
issue of long-term regional trade liber- 
alisation, has provided new 
opportunities for improving both re- 
gional and. bilateral trade relations. 


Component parts 


But we must not consider the three com- 
ponent parts of our trade strategy in 
isolation of each other. Each is an essen- 
tial interdependent part of the whole. 
For, while it may seem to some that the 
workings of the GATT are too esoteric 
or that Uruguay Round negotiations are 
unrealistic, we must remember that the 
GATT provides us with the framework 
within which our bilateral trade rela- 
tions are conducted. 


The fathers of the GATT sought to 
create a stable and non-discriminatory 
framework within which world trade 
could take place, and despite some of 
the problems evident in the present sys- 
tem, they have largely succeeded. As 
the Economist magazine pointed out ina 
recent article on the Uruguay Round — 
“Nothing to lose but its chains” — the 
world’s extraordinary economic 
progress since the Second World War 
owes a great deal to the accelerated 
growth of international trade, and that, 
in turn, owes nearly everything to the 
GATT. a 
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Australia’s regional 
security environment 


Address on 31 July by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Conference on 
Strategic Studies in a Changing World at the Australian 
National University in Canberra 





In December 1989 I delivered a ministe- 
rial statement on Australia’s regional 
security. Stirring and unprecedented 
events have taken place since then, but 
they have not led me to alter in any 
significant way my analysis of Austral- 
ia's security environment, or to doubt 
the general appropriateness of our re- 
sponses to that environment. 


The global background 


In dealing in 1989 with broader global 
developments which help shape our 
immediate security environment, I re- 
ferred to the decline of ideology as a 
global organising principle. Since then, 
that process has been intensified. The 
Warsaw Pact has been dismantled and 
the successor states in Eastern Europe 
have embarked on programs of eco- 
nomic reform of varying degrees of 
thoroughness. The Soviet Union, al- 
though having dreadful difficulty in 
making a clean break with past habits of 
mind, does seem headed in the same 
general direction. 


Thatideology has certainly not dis- 
appeared as a motivating force in the 
affairs of nations is clear from the ruth- 
less suppression of the democracy 
demonstrations in China and the conse- 
quent leadership changes. And the 
recent Vietnam Party Congress was no- 
table for the way in which, politically if 
not economically, it clung to traditional 
ideological verities. There are certainly 
plenty willing to argue that ideology 
still has a key role in sustaining the 
resistance to change of the remaining 
Asian communist regimes. But it is dif- 
ficult to deny that Marxism-Leninism, 
at least as an economic system, has com- 
prehensively lost to its mixed economy 
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competitors the battle for the hearts and 
minds of national policy-makers. 

The collapse of the will and capac- 
ity of the Soviet Union to exercise the 
kind of authority it used to before 1989 
makes a stark contrast with the decisive 
and extraordinarily effective diplomatic 
and military role played by the United 
States in the Gulf crisis. No other coun- 


_try has a breadth of authority and 


influence — military, political and eco- 
nomic — to be compared with that of the 
United States. 

I do not want to argue that the 
world is now unipolar. In a strategic 
sense — with just over 50 000 nuclear 
warheads still in existence, 30 000 of 
them with the Soviet Union and 20 000 
with the United States — it is still very 
much bipolar. And other states are mov- 
ing from major power to great power 
status. Japan is already a global eco- 
nomic and financial superpower. The 
European Community would be a su- 
perpower of United States-like 
dimensions if it were to achieve com- 
plete political union. China and India 
have political, cultural and military ca- 
pacity of very significant potential 
influence in Asia. 

This new world is one in which the 
United Nations itself has become a much 
more important and effective player. 
The United States simply could not have 
gathered and maintained the level of 
support that it did in the Gulf had it not 
worked through UN processes, and ap- 
pealed to the UN principle of collective 
security. 


International response 


The reversal of Iraq's aggression does 
not mean that a collective international 
response can be guaranteed in all cases 
of violation of a country’s territorial in- 
tegrity. It is clear that many of the 
circumstances surrounding that aggres- 
sion were unique. But the standards of 
international behaviour embodied in the 
UN Charter have been reinforced; a 
benchmark has been established to which 
the international community can be held 
in the future; and importantly, even if 
we cannot be certain that the collective 
security function will operate as effec- 


tively again, the potential aggressor can- 
not be sure that it will not — and that can 
only increase the doubts and risks at- 
tached to international lawlessness. 


Major actors in the Asia-Pacific 


In looking at the major actors affecting 
the security of the Asia Pacific region, 
one has to begin with the role of the 
United States, simply because the con- 
tinued strategic engagement of the 
United States in the Western Pacific will 
be crucial to maintaining a stable secu- 
rity system in Asia for the foreseeable 
future, as it has been in the past. The 
nature and rationale of the United States 
role in our region have changed often 
enough, and are changing again with 
the end of the Cold War. But the impor- 
tant and, I think, enduring value of this 
role is the reassurance the United States 
“balancing wheel” provides to regional 
powers, allowing them to refrain from 
acquiring military force capabilities of a 
size that would themselves prove desta- 
bilising. 

Still, any sensible formulation of 
policy should be based on an assump- 
tion that the United States will not 
continue to maintain its present level of 
security activity in the Asia Pacific re- 
gion—thatit will notbetheall pervasive 
stabilising influence it has been for so 
long. With the decline in ideological com- 
petition, United States attention to the 
region may become increasingly less 
concerned with geopolitical security and 
more focused on economic differences 
with some of its Asian partners. It is 
likely that congressional pressure on the 
military budget will, over time, force 
additional cuts in the United States pres- 
ence in Asia. Even before Mt Pinatubo, 
the probabilities were that Clark Field 
would close. Some cuts have already 
been madein the US forces committed to 
Japan and South Korea, as well as the 
Philippines, but they have been gradual, 
predictable and implemented so as to 
allow others to adjust and therefore pre- 
serve a stable political environment. It is 
important that they continue to be car- 
ried out in this way. 

The military investment of the So- 
viet Union in the region has grown 
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through the 1970s and 1980s, but mainly 
in the deployment of army divisions on 
the border with China, and tactical air- 
craft in Siberia. The Soviet Pacific fleet, 
although it does not match — here or 
elsewhere — United States naval capa- 
bility, is the largest of the four Soviet 
fleets. But the Soviet Navy’s strategic 
role traditionally has been to operate as 
an extension of land-based defences and 
to support ground-force operations. Its 
capacity for power projection — cer- 
tainly as farsouthas Australia — remains 
quite limited. Generally, the Soviet Un- 
ion has not been able to turn its more 
substantial military commitment to Asia 
to its economic or political advantage. 
With the partial exceptions of India and 
Vietnam, the Soviet Union has had little 
success in building its influence in any 
lasting way, and its present parlous eco- 
nomic circumstances will continue to be 
an impediment to any improvement of 
its standing in the region. 

Partly asa corollary to these devel- 
opments with the superpowers the three 
main resident powers of the Asia Pacific 
region will continue to loom larger. Ja- 
pan’s defence expenditure, although 
pegged by public policy at just on 1 per 
cent of GNP, is now the third: largest in 
the world. It has been growing annually 
at the high rate of 6 per cent in yen terms 
and considerably more in dollar terms. 
Nevertheless, Japan alone could not de- 
fend itself against an all-out attack from 
the Soviet Union. Its forces are geared to 
operate in tandem with those of the 
United States, and the United States- 
Japan Security Treaty continues to 
underpin Japanese and North Asian se- 
curity. Even with all the agonised 
reappraisal going on since the Gulf, there 
is no sign at present thatJapan’s military 


. inclinations extend any further abroad 


than playing arolein UN peace-keeping 
operations. 

Unlike Japan, China is a nuclear 
power in its own right, dependent on 
neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union. Its influence in the Asia Pacific 
region will always be weighty, given its 
size, economic potential and determina- 
tion to count for something in the affairs 
of the world. But despite its internal 
uncertainties after June 1989 and its will- 
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ingness to defend its claimed borders 
and perceived prestige, there continues 


-to be no sign that China will become an 


aggressive power. Its military posture is 
land-based and essentially defensive, its 
navy is suited only to coastal operations 
and its airforce is primarily defensive. 
At the same time, the modernisation of 
China’s armed forces is continuing, and 
their reach and effectiveness will grow. 
India continues to be the most un- 
der-rated of the likely great powers. It 
already has very significant military ca- 
pabilities, which make it unquestionably 
the predominant power in South Asia. 
That capability has been developed to 
date for quite legitimate purposes, even 
if considerations of prestige have also 
played a part. Its capacity to project 
power into the Indian Ocean and South- 
East Asia is considerable, but should be 
seen against the need to protect a 7500 
kilometre coastline and to guard against 
possible threats from the north, rather 
than constituting a direct security threat 
to Australia. The size and capability of 
India’s forces have created more than a 
little interest among the countries of 
South-East Asia, but in all my recent 
discussions around the region I have 
heard no-one argue for more than a 
watching brief in this respect. 


The overall security environment 


The security picture in Australia’s most 
immediate neighbourhood, South-East 
Asia, is relatively favourable. Most of 
the countries in the region, for all that 
some have persistent internal problems, 
are more likely than not to continue 
down the path of nation-building based 
upon participation in the global eco- 
nomic system and a generally 
pro-Western foreign policy outlook. 
Indo-China has been something of an 
exception, but even here there are 
evergrowing signs of a more outward- 
looking economic orientation. Burma 
remains the country most obstinately 
resistant to change, but is now being 
subjected toa degree of pressure even by 
the ASEAN countries, who now see in 
its repressive military and bloodied but 
unbowed population a potentially sig- 
nificant source of regional instability. 


With growing prosperity, overall 
stability and regional cooperation, sev- 
eral countries have begun to look more 
broadly at their notions of security, es- 
pecially the importance of maritime 
areas. What is important about the 
changes of force structure that flow from 
this, such as Indonesia’s improvement 
of its naval capabilities, is that they are 
appropriate and expected, and no more 
than what Australia has put in place, 
adjusting capabilities to circumstances. 
Australia’s own defence expenditure 
has, after all, inrecent years beenroughly 
equivalent to that ofall the ASEAN coun- 
tries combined. 


Particular significance 


The security outlook for the South Pa- 
cific is different again. Developments in 
Papua New Guinea will continue to have 
a particular significance for Australia’s 
security, requiring a sustained and sen- 
sitive Australian policy response. The 
South Pacific region as a whole is un- 
likely to pose any major strategic 
problems for Australia over the next ten 
years or so. A number of the island na- 
tions do confront economic, 
environmental, cultural and demo- 
graphic pressures which will place 
increasing strain on their political sys- 
tems. But neither of the superpowers, 
nor any of the major Asian powers, are 
seeking a substantial role there. And 
while there is a possibility that we will 
see over this period, in some of the is- 
land nations, a renewal of the political 
tensions which have been evident over 
the past few years, few if any would 
seem to have broader regional security 
implications. 

Overall, security developments in 
the Asia Pacific seem likely to confirm 
the region’s multi-polar characteristics, 
characteristics which it possessed even 
when the adversarial relationship be- 
tween the superpowers was at its most 
intense. If those countries with a signifi- 
cant capacity for independent action — 
including Vietnam, Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia — are added to the greater powers 
described, the range and variety of inter- 
acting and intersecting interests is 
considerable. Growing economic pros- 
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perity means that other countries in the 
region increasingly have the means to 
acquire a greater military capability to 
defend their own interests — old and 
new, real and perceived. l 

The Asia Pacific has its share of 
major neuralgic trouble spots: the issue 
of Bougainvillean secession in the South 
Pacific; Cambodia in South-East Asia; 
competition between India and Paki- 
stan in South Asia; and tension, although 
abating, on the Korean peninsula. Un- 
defined boundaries in the South China 
Sea have led to conflicting territorial 
claims from littoral states over the Paracel 
and Spratly Islands. 

But not all the news is bad. In our 
region, just as in the world at large, it is 
increasingly being recognised thatseem- 
ingly inevitable or intractable conflicts 
are capable of being addressed by coop- 
erative strategies. 

We have seen with Cambodia how 
the efforts of the Cambodian factions 
themselves, ASEAN, the five permanent 
members of the Security Counciland the 
other members of wider Paris Confer- 
ence on Cambodia — not least ourselves 
~~ have all played a part in nudging that 
problem closer to a solution. 


Concerted efforts 


There is now a concerted effort being 
made, through workshops sponsored 
by Indonesia, to address the problems of 
the South China Sea. And there is a 
much greater momentum evident than 
was the case two or three years ago 
toward arms control and disarmament 
measures, which can only be achieved 
through cooperative action. 


One should not, of course, see the 
security of our region solely in military 
terms, focusing on the rise and fall of 
powers, great or otherwise, and arms 
races, real or potential. : 

There are other, non-military, 
threats to security of which our region 
has a fair share. Some of these, such as 
problems of maritime passage and 
seabed boundaries, refugee and popula- 
tion flows are not new but are still of 
serious concern to some states. 

Some other concerns, such as the 
spread of contagious diseases and the 
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consequencesofenvironmentalchanges, 
also impact on national security — al- 
though perhaps not so much in terms of 
the direct threat they pose, but rather in 
terms of the benefits to security that flow 
from countries engaging in cooperative 
efforts to solve such problems. 


Multi-dimensional approach 


It should be clear from my description of 
the globaland regional environment that 
there is no more immediate threat to the 
physicalintegrity of Australia than there 
was in 1989. A realistic and valid secu- 
rity policy for Australia is not to be built 
by straying into the byways of imagina- 
ble although scarcely credible dangers. 
But, although Australia’s security envi- 
ronment might not be threatening, it is 
complex and fluid, and we can do much 
to improve and safeguard it. The pre- 
scriptions are essentially still those 
sketched out in the 1989 statement. 


We can best shape an effective na- 
tional security policy not through 
military capability alone, nor by diplo- 
matic or politico-military means alone. 
The most effective regional security 
policy for Australia remains a multi- 
dimensional policy, in which all 
components of Australia’s network of 
relations in the region work together to 
help shape an environment which is fa- 
vourable to Australia’s security interests. 

Trade and investment, forinstance, 
can create substantial and mutually ben- 
eficial links. I would not suggest that 
economic links preclude or necessarily 
inhibit security tensions. But they create 
opportunities which, if used imagina- 
tively, can result in significant regional 
cooperation. The Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation [APEC] process, now well 
and truly consolidated, notwithstand- 
ing its exclusively economic focus, shows 
how new connections can be built up in 
the region. 

Australia’s developmentassistance 
programs — to the extent at least that we 
can maintain credible levels of expendi- 
ture-—contribute to our national security 
interests in a variety of ways, reducing 
the political disaffection caused by eco- 
nomic deprivation and creating 
economic linkages with and a degree of 
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respect for Australia. Similarly, Australia 
can demonstrate its neighbourly creden- 
tials, and build further networks of 
interdependence,.by helping deal with 
the various “non-military threats” to 
regional security such as environmental 
degradation, trade in narcotics, popula- 
tion flows and contagious diseases that 
I mentioned earlier. 

We can also significantly enhance 
our security by private and public ef- 
forts in the exchange of peopleand ideas. 
People-to-people activity has long been 
accepted coin in international diplomatic 
currency, but there are few countries for 
which the coin has more value than 
Australia. The cultural gap between 
Australia and the region, and the image 
problem with which we are still — often 
unfairly — dogged, can create real prob- 
lems for our overall national security. 
Mutual understanding, like the other 
strands of this multi-dimensional ap- 
proach to security, is no guarantee of 
peace, but mutual ignorance is a greater 
risk. 


Policy responses 


The essential point is that, instead of 
seeing the region essentially in military 
terms and acting accordingly, as Aus- 
tralia did for so many years — looking 
out nervously, behaving defensively and 
turning anxiously to Britain and the 
United States for reinforcement — the 
only possible and sensible course for 
Australia to take is to engage with our 
region in the most direct and compre- 
hensive possible way. We have to goon 
utilising all the dimensions of our exter- 
nal policy — as we have been in recent 
years — to shape a welcoming regional 
environment. 


Of course, the more traditional 
means of safeguarding national security 
must continue to bulk large in our think- 
ing. Our defence planning assumes —- 
on the basis of geographical necessity 
rather than any foreseeable political de- 
velopments that any attack on Australia 
must come from or through the north, 
and Australia, accordingly, is building 
up its capability to detect, intercept and 
engage any attacker in the air and sea 
gap to the north of the continent. It is 
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important to appreciate that this capa- 
bility — sophisticated and flexible as itis 
— is relevant not just to the defence of 
Australian territory but to the security of 
the region as a whole. Australia’s pos- 
session of significant military power 
contributes to the strategic stability of 
our neighbouring regions. At the very 
least, we provide a secure south for 
South-East Asia, and a secure west for 
the South Pacific. Our politico-military 
capability is also important. There is no 
reason to be coy about the status con- 
ferred by the possession of military 
power, a status which improves our abil- 
ity toexercise leverageacross many fields 
and makes us an attractive security part- 
ner for our neighbours and our allies. In 
particular, Australia certainly should not 
be embarrassed about using its politico- 
military capability to advance its own 
and the region’s security interests 
through defence cooperation. A specific 
example of where our capabilities are 
very well suited to assist the growing 
interest of the countries of South-East 
Asia and the South Pacific is maritime 
surveillance, particularly as their inter- 
est grows in the exploitation and 
conservation of maritime resources. 
Again, our involvement in the FPDA is 
one that manifestly brings benefits to all 
participants: it is an involvement which 
might over time evolve to embrace other 
regional participants, or be capable of at 
least partial replication elsewhere. 


Regional security dialogue 


One of the principal benefits of defence 


_cooperation, bilateral or multilateral, 


with any of the countries in our immedi- 
ate region is that it helps stake a claim for 
active Australian participation in the 
gradually emerging sense of commu- 
nity — of shared strategic and security 
interests — in South-East Asia. It is just 
too early to say what sort of regional 
security concepts might emergeand with 
what sort of support and participation. 
The important point for Australia is that 
we be actively associated with the proc- 
ess. 

A vigorous debate has already be- 


gun — the starting point probably being 
the July 1990 ASEAN PMC meeting in 


Jakarta — on the security future of the 
wider Asia Pacific region, and itis onein 
which Australia has been playing a ma- 
jor part. There is a general recognition of 
the fluidity and dynamism of the Asia 
Pacific strategic environment — of the 
diminished authority of some powers 
and the greater relative authority of oth- 
ers; of the crisscrossing interests of 
powers in the region; of the dramatic 
economic growth that is likely to throw 
up new powers with broader security 
horizons; and of the number of trouble 
spots throughout the whole of the re- 
gion where competing interests could 
be engaged. 

The essence of Australia’s contri- 
bution to this debate is the argument 
that it is time to think in terms of a 
cooperative rather thana confrontational 
approach to regional security. We sim- 
ply cannot act as if we were in a time 
warp, with all the verities of the Cold 
War period still applicable. 


Vital component 


We need to think in terms of regional 
security being guaranteed not just by a 
series of bilateral regional alliances with 
the United States — from Japan in the 
north to Australia in the south — al- 
though those links would remain a vital 
component of regional stability. We 
should aim to build an interlocking web 
of contacts, dialogue arrangements and 
cooperative strategies. 


One outcome of this kind of web- 
building process might be the emergence 
over time of new security structures. For 
example, narrowly based existing de- 
fence cooperation structures like the 
FPDA could well evolve and expand. 
But the emphasis at this stage should 
simply be on dialogue, rather than try- 
ing to force the pace in any institutional 
way. This was the clear consensus at last 
week’s ASEAN PMC in Kuala Lumpur, 
and it is an approach with which Aus- 
tralia is completely comfortable. 

The kind of dialogue to which I am 
referring is both process and outcome, 
facilitating progress and at the same time 
cementing it. Dialogue partners can ex- 
change views on threat perceptions, for 
example,and in doing so arrive atshared 
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assessments which, optimally, reduce 
their sensed insecurity and check any 
trend to competitive arms acquisition. 
Dialogue in this way itself builds confi- 
dence. Among the mostimportant of the 
dialogue processes presently under way 
are the ASEAN PMC itself and the con- 
ferences and seminars hosted this year 
in Bali, Manila and Kuala Lumpur, with 
another soon in Bangkok. An imagina- 
tive, new, specifically focused dialogue 
process is the workshop series on the 
South China Sea being sponsored by 
Indonesia. 

Part of the subject matter of a new 
regional security dialogue, and what I 
have been emphasising in a number of 
my own recent discussions, should be 
the possibility of specificnew confidence 
building measures [CBMs]. Confidence- 
building measures are basically 
arrangements designed to produce a 
sense of assurance and a belief in the 
trustworthiness of states and actions they 
undertake. CBMs aim to reduce or elimi- 
nate mutual misunderstandings, 
suspicions and fears by making security 
needs and military intentions explicit, 
by creating processes to defuse situa- 
tions at an early stage, and generally to 
create a greater degree of interdepend- 
ence and mutual confidence in the 
conduct of nations’ affairs. 


Openness and predictability 


Much attention has been devoted in re- 
cent years, in UN reports to the 
Secretary-General and inacademicstud- 
ies — and no doubt already at this 
conference — to the theme of confidence 
building. CBMs tend to be listed in three 
main categories. In the first place there 
are those dealing with openness and 
predictability in a military context — for 
example, publication and communica- 
tion of military data; clarification and 
publication of defence doctrines; and 
prior notification of military activities. 
Secondly, there are those related to other 
military matters — for example, ex- 
changes and visits;and the establishment 
of consultative mechanisms, verification 
of procedures and dispute settlement 
mechanisms. The third type of CBMs 
deals with broader political, economic 
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and social matters — for example, for- 
malagreements respecting sovereignty, 
independence and territorial independ- 
ence; the normalisation of diplomatic 
relations; establishment and utilisation 
of multilateral forums (ASEAN itself is 
in this sense a CBM); the establishment 
of economic cooperation mechanisms; 
and the undertaking of joint economic 
development projects. 


There are a number of specific 
CBMs which might, even at this early 
stage of the regional security dialogue 
process, be considered feasible and de- 
sirable in our region. I listed some of 
them at last week’s ASEAN PMC meet- 
ing in Kuala Lumpur: 

e some existing agreements suchas 
those covering incidents at sea 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and the Soviet Un- 
ion and the UK, could be 
expanded to include at least some 
other countries, and possibly de- 
veloped into a multilateral 
instrument; 


° greater transparency in military 
arrangements could be achieved 
through:the exchange of data 
among the major powers of the 
respective military budgets, doc- 
trines and future forward 
projections; 

° military exercises could be made 
less potentially provocative by 
allowing representatives of other 
countries to be present as observ- 
ers, especially land exercises 
which, unlike naval exercises in 
international waters, require per- 
mission to be observed; joint 
exercises could be increased in 
frequency; 

° measures to prevent the prolif- 
eration of nuclear and chemical 
weapons, and vigorous discour- 
agement of the spread of ballistic 


1991 


missiles and other advanced 
weapons systems and technolo- 
gies in the region are obviously 
important; 


° we could seek a cooperative ap- 
proach to security of sealanes and 
sealines of communication, with 
the enhancement of capabilities 

_ and maritime surveillance, safety 
and search and rescue operations; 
and 


° we could seek agreement on a 
number of environmental secu- 
rity issues, including preservation 
ofreefs, programs for regional seas 
and coastal areas, forests, satellite 
monitoring of land use and deg- 
radation, oil pollution and 
hazardous wastes. 


Itshould be apparent how many of 
these specific ideas fit snugly within the 
various elements of the multi-dimen- 
sional approach to Australia’s regional 
security spelt out in the 1989 statement, 
and which I have described again here 
today. | 

Some of them have a specifically 
military flavour; others are politico-mili- 
tary or straightforwardly diplomatic; 
others again — like the environmental 
CBMs — take one off into areas of inter- 
governmental activity which have not 
traditionally been thought of as having 
any relevance to security at all. 

A number of these particular ini- 
tiatives will take some time to come to 
fruition, or even to be seriously consid- 
ered in international forums. 

But the path that Australia has been 
taking for some years now in its ap- 
proach to regional security —and which 
was described in detail in the 1989 state- 
ment — is very much now the path on 
which just about every key country in 
our region, and beyond, that is capable 
of affecting our security, is now treading 
with us. u 


Breakthrough in Cambodia 
peace process welcomed 





Statement on 2 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Australian Government welcomes the deci- 
sive breakthrough in the Cambodia peace process 
achieved at the 24-26 June meeting in Pattaya, 
Thailand, of the Supreme National Council (SNC) 
of Cambodia. 

_ To support the important steps made to- 
wards national reconciliation in Cambodia, Aus- 
tralia will now move quickly to respond to Prince 
Sihanouk’s invitation to accredit diplomatic rep- 
resentation to the SNC. 

The Government has decided to recommend 
to the Governor-General that we accredit immedi- 
ately the Australian Ambassador to Thailand as, 
additionally, Ambassador to the SNC. This will be 


followed by the later accreditation of a resident 


mission to the SNC in Phnom Penh, in phase with 
the SNC’s establishment of its own headquarters 
in the Cambodian capital. 

We emphasise that Australia’s decision is to 
accredit to the SNC, not to either the SOC Govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh or the NGC rival Govern- 
ment of the three resistance factions. While ac- 
knowledging that a great deal of work remains to 
conclude the practical details of a comprehensive 
political settlement, it is important to recognise 
the significance of what has been accomplished by 
the Cambodian parties under the leadership of 
Prince Sihanouk in recent days. Australia joins 
other interested countries in congratulating Prince 
Sihanouk and the Cambodian parties on that 
progress, and urges them to persevere in a con- 
structive spirit with the tasks which still lie ahead. 

The SNC — established in September 1990 
— comprises a total of 12 representatives of the 
four Cambodian parties. It is the agreed embodi- 
ment of the sovereignty of Cambodia and repre- 
sentative of Cambodia in the United Nations. At 
ee Pattaya meeting, the SNC agreed that: 

Prince Sihanouk would be the Chairman of 
the SNC at all future meetings; 


° an unconditional ceasefire of unlimited 
duration would apply from 24 fune; 
° all four Cambodian parties would stop re- 


ceiving external military assistance from 
the same date; 

° an SNC delegation, led by Prince Sihanouk, 
would occupy the Cambodian seat in the 
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United Nations; 

° the SNC would establish its raae 
in Phnom Penh on the understanding that 
each party would be able to protect its resi- 
dence with its own personnel; and 

° the Co-Chairmen of the Paris Conference 
on Cambodia (France and Indonesia), the 
UN Secretary-General and the other coun- 
tries participating in the peace process 
would all be invited to accredit permanent 
missions to the SNC. 

The progress achieved at the SNC meeting 
was particularly gratifying to the Australian Gov- 
ernment because of Australia’s earlier role in pro- 
moting the concept of an enhanced UN role in a 
Cambodia settlement and in proposing the con- 
cept of establishing a Supreme National Council 
to serve as the embodiment of Cambodian sover- 
eignty. 

The recent progress towards peace in Cam- 
bodia has been possible because the Cambodian 
parties have demonstrated the necessary political 
will to work out compromises together. The wider 
political context for their decision has been estab- 
lished by a year and a half of sustained diplomatic 
effort by a number of Governments, especially 
Indonesia and France, as Co-Chairmen of the Paris 
Conference on Cambodia and the Five Permanent 
Members of the UN Security Council. 


Assistance for Indonesian 
education project 





Statement on 3 July by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia is to fund and participate ina $15 million 
five-year program of education and training in 
Indonesia, the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

“The Second Indonesia Australia Polytech- 
nic Project (SIAPP) will involve Australian educa- 
tional expertise in the planning and management 
of Indonesia’s polytechnic system, with a focus on 
commerce programs,” Dr Blewett said. 

The project is a major extension of the cur- 
rent Indonesia Australia Commerce Polytechnic 
Project (ACPP), which has established commerce 
programs in nine polytechnics in Java, Sumatra, 
Kalimantan, Sulawesi and Bali. 

Adelaide-based SAGRIC International, the 
contractors for the IACPP, are expected to under- 
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take the SIAPP, subject to successful contract ne- 
gotiations. 

Commencing in January 1992, the SIAPP 
aims to develop educational curricula to make 
polytechnic courses more relevant to Indonesian 
industry. The project will focus on improving 
teaching methods, polytechnic libraries, and the 
production of teaching and learning resources. It 
will also establish management information and 
planning systems. 

The SIAPP will also assist with establishing 
commerce programs in polytechnics in eastern 
Indonesia, including Irian Jaya and East Timor, 
where living standards are generally lower than in 
other parts of Indonesia. 

“The commerce programs established un- 
der the Indonesia Australia Commerce Polytech- 
nic Project have been very effective: 1700 students 
have graduated and are in high demand by indus- 
try. The program has enhanced the capabilities of 
Indonesian middle managers and teachers, in- 
cluding 300 people who have undertaken training 
in Australia,” Dr Blewett said. “The Second Indo- 
nesia Australia Polytechnic Project will help en- 
sure that graduates acquire the skills necessary to 
meet the requirements of Indonesian industry." 

The SIAPP program is funded as part of the 
Australia development cooperation program, ad- 
` ministered by the Australian International devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Cairns Group ministerial 
meeting 





Statement on 3 July by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
_ ment, Dr Neal Blewett, will leave Australia tomor- 
row to chair the ninth Cairns Group Ministerial 
meeting in Manaus, Brazil, from July 8-9. 

Dr Blewett will travel via New Zealand and 
meet its Minister for Trade Negotiations, Philip 
Burdon, for bilateral discussions on the 1992 re- 
view of the Closer Economic Relations (CER) agree- 
ment. 

He will also travel to Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay following the Cairns Group meeting to 
discuss a range of bilateral and regional issues, 
including mining, regional economic integration 
and Antarctica. 

Dr Blewett said that Cairns Group ministers 
would be meeting for the first time since the De- 


cember GATT meeting in Brussels failed to bring 
the Uruguay Round to a successful conclusion. 

“We will be reviewing the very limited 
progress: which has been made in the agriculture 
negotiations since that time and considering the 
best way to revitalise the talks and to achieve some 
real results in the near future,” he said. 

“I would also expect that the meeting will 
send a strong message to the G7 summit meeting 
of world leaders to be held in London in mid-July, 
seeking their active support in bringing the Uru- 
guay Round to a successful conclusion. 

“The leaders of the world’s major industrial- 
ised countries —- which are also the major agricul- 
tural distorters-— havea clear responsibility speed- 
ily and boldly to address the fundamental political 
issues which have stymied the negotiations to 
date. 

“Until this political willis exercised, negotia- 
tions on reform of world trade in agriculture — 
and therefore the entire Uruguay Round — will 
remain stalled. 

“I expect that Cairns Group ministers will 
also confirm the view that no result is better than 
a bad result and that the Round cannot and will 
not conclude without a substantial outcome on 
agriculture.” 


Agreement reached to ban 
mining in Antarctica 





Statement on 4 July by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 





International agreement has now been reached to 
prohibit mining in Antarctica. The last differences 
over the text of the Environment Protocol to the 
Antarctic Treaty have been resolved and the Pro- 
tocol can now be signed in the near future. 

The ‘final step has been agreement by the 
United States —- announced by President Bush 
this morning — to a compromise proposal on the 
outstanding issue of the circumstances under 
which a party could withdraw from the Protocol. 
I welcome the United States’ decision and the 
agreement which it has now made possible. 

The Protocol is the result of an initiative 
launched by Australia and France in mid-1989 to 
have the Antarctic Minerals Convention set aside 
in favour of a new agreement prohibiting mining 
in Antarctica and providing for more comprehen- 


sive environmental protection for that region. 


When the United States had indicated in 
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Madrid that it was not in a position to agree to a 
text proposed at that session, I wrote to President 
Bush urging United States concurrence. 

The Protocol will establish a comprehensive 
environmental protection regime for Antarctica. 
Antarctica will becomea “natural reserve devoted 
to peace and science” where mining is prohibited. 

Stringent provisions would apply to any 
modification of the Protocol, including the lifting 
of the prohibition. A proposal to lift the mining 
prohibition could only be considered at a Review 
Conference after the Protocol has been in force for 
50 years. 

Any party wishing to mine after 50 years 
could only do so if a majority of all Antarctic 
Treaty parties, including three-quarters of the cur- 
rent 26 Antarctic Treaty Consultative parties, indi- 
cated that they wanted the prohibition lifted. 
Moreover, even if such agreement was reached, a 
number of other stages would have to be gone 
through before any mining could begin. 

It is a great result, when it is considered that 
Australia, with France, started very much out ona 
limb when we called for a prohibition on mining. 

I am very proud that Australia remained 
steadfast on this most important issue. 


South Africa and 
Tanzania join NPT 





Statement on 4 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The decisions of South Africa and Tanzania to 
accede to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
were today commended by the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 

“I have urged the South African and Tanza- 
nian Governments to take these decisions over 
many years and welcome them on behalf of the 
Australian Government,” Senator Evans said. 

“It is further evidence of the determination 
of the international community to strengthen the 
nuclear non-proliferation regime in the aftermath 
of the Gulf War, and the current non-compliance 
by Iraq with UN Security Council Resolution 687 
again underlines the need for this.” 

Accession to the treaty by South Africa and 
Tanzania will make an important contribution to 
the goal of universal adherence to the treaty. 

Their decisions come soon after the acces- 
sion to the NPT by Zambia in May and France’s 
announcement in June of its in-principle decision 


to adhere to the treaty, both of which have been 
welcomed by the Australian Government. 

The NPT is the most widely adhered-to arms 
control treaty in the world today, Senator Evans 
said. When South Africa and France sign, mem- 
bership of the treaty will be 146 states. 

Accession to the treaty provides a binding 
international commitment on non-nuclear weapon 
States parties not to develop nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices. 

It provides for the inspection by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency of all nuclear mate- 
rial in all nuclear facilities in those states, thus 
providing assurances against the diversion of nu- 
clear material to any military or explosive pur- 
pose. 

Senator Evans said South Africa’s accession 
to the NPT would provide a major impetus for 
other nations tojoin the treaty and Australia would 
continue to urge all countries to sign. 

“I look forward in particular to the early 
membership of Zimbabwe and Namibia to com- 
plete NPT membership in Southern Africa and to 
early Chinese membership of the NPT,” he said. 


Key role for Australia in 
tropical forestry 





Statement on 4 July by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today that 
Australia would play a key role in establishing a 
new international research institute for forestry in 
the tropics. 

The creation of the new International Serv- 
ice for Research on Forestry in the Tropics and 
Subtropics (ISREF) was agreed at a recent meeting 
in Washington, DC, of the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research (CGIAR). 

The Canberra-based Australian Centre for 
International Agricultural Research (ACIAR), will 
act as implementing agency. 

“The decision that Australia, through 
ACIAR, will provide the implementing agency is 
a vote of confidence by the international research 
community in Australian expertise in forestry, 
and in ACIAR’s capability to draw on this exper- 
tise and to link with forestry institutions world- 
wide,” Dr Blewett said. “ACIAR will facilitate the 


-institute's creation by establishing a temporary 


organisation to receive funds on behalf of ISREF, 
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recommending on a suitable location and negoti- 
ating with potential host countries, and searching 


for a Director General and members of a board of 


trustees. 

“The new institute will be located in Asia, 
but will also have strong programs in Africa and 
Latin America. Current rates of deforestation and 
land depletion signal the urgent need for better 
Jand use. In searching for acceptable, sustainable 
solutions the new institute’s research will concen- 
trate on ecology and conservation, as well as on 
the management of forests throughout the devel- 
oping world.” 

Dr Blewett said thatISREF and ACIAR would 
closely complement one another. Already, 40 per 


cent of the world’s tropical plantations consisted. 


ofeucalypts, casuarinas and acacias (wattles) from 
Australia, but only a limited number of the 1500 
available species were planted. 

“ACTAR’s forestry program is giving high 
priority to enabling Australian and developing 
country scientists to assess Australian native trees 
and shrubs for a range of uses from providing 
firewood and industrial poles to incorporation in 
agro-forestry and rehabilitating land,” he said. 
“Management of fast-growing Acacia mangium 
and similar species in rehabilitating formerly 
forested grasslands in South-East Asia, and use of 
trees in reclaiming saline, formerly irrigated land 


in Asia are two examples of where close collabora- ` 


tion between Australian scientists and ISREF can 
be expected.” 

Dr George Rothschild, ACIAR’s Director, 
was a member of the international working group 
which assessed the need for an international for- 
estry institute to help developing countries. 


Hong Kong airport 
agreement 





Statement on 5 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed the announce- 
ment last night by the PRC and UK Governments 
that agreement had been reached on mutually 
satisfactory terms on the construction of a new 
airport in Hong Kong and that Prime Minister 
John Major would shortly visit Beijing to sign a 
Memorandum of Understanding on the airport 
issue. 
“I see this as a positive step which will greatly 
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enhance the prospects for smooth transition of 
Hong Kong to Chinese sovereignty in 1997,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

Senator Evans said that he had previously 
raised with the Chinese Foreign Minister concerns 
that the continuing deadlock between the British / 
Hong Kong Governments and China on the Chek 
Lap Kok airport project could have an adverse 
effect on Hong Kong’s future. 

“All the parties recognised the need for a 
new airport. The existing airport will soon be 
inadequate for Hong Kong’s needs. The early 
completion of a second airport will strengthen the 
basis of Hong Kong’s economic development and 
prosperity,” he said. 

Senator Evans hoped that resolution of the 
airport problem would help remove other irri- 
tants between the parties and would bolster confi- 
dence in Hong Kong’s future. 

“Australia and other countries in the region 
have a major stake in the smooth and peaceful 
transition of Hong Kong to China. We supported 
efforts by all the parties concerned to ensure that 
the post-1997 special administrative region will 
have continued economic prosperity and a high 
degree of autonomy,” Senator Evans said. 


Recommendations on joint 


‘CER review finalised 





Statement on 5 July by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, and the 


New Zealand Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Philip Burdon. 





A year ago, when marking the achievement of full 
free trade in goods across the Tasman, Prime 
Ministers set a course for the 1992 review of the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Rela- 
tions Trade Agreement (the CER Agreement). 

The approach to the review agreed in July 
1990 was endorsed when Prime Minister Bolger 
met Prime Minister Hawke in February 1991. 

Our Prime Ministers nominated us to iden- 
tify an agenda for the 1992 review. We met today 
to finalise our recommendations. 

Inasking us to undertake this exercise, Prime 
Ministers were keen that we should “tap the skills, 
experience and views of people active in the rela- 
tionship”. We have each consulted extensively 
with our respective business communities and 
with other interested parties. That advice has been 
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The former Prime Minister of New Zealand, Sir Geoffrey Palmer, wears the insignia of Honorary Companion in the 
General Division of the Order of Australia after a presentation by the Australian High Commissioner in Wellington, Mr 
Rob Laurie (right), on 10 July. The honour is the highest rank in the order and has been presented to only two other New 
Zealanders — Sir Brian Talboys and Dame Kiri te Kanawa. Mr Laurie said Sir Geoffrey’s appointment was for eminent 


service to Australian-New Zealand relations. 


invaluable and we thank those who participated 
in the consultative processes we each set up. 

The message we have received in those con- 
sultations has been a clear one. CER has been a 
success and its further development is strongly 
supported by our respective business communi- 
ties. 

Both business communities have urged gov- 
ernments to adopta practical and results-oriented 
approach to the next steps in CER, aimed at: 


° removing remaining impediments to bilat- 
eral trade; and 
° making it easier to do business between our 


two countries. 

This means: 

° completing work already under way both 
as a result of the 1988 CER review agree- 
ments and in other bilateral discussions; 
and 

° examining other areas in which aspects of 
the respective regulatory environments are 
acting as obstacles to the expansion of bilat- 
eral trade and investment. 


The private sector favours a consolidation of 
CER with some extension of CER principles to 
areas not presently covered under the agreement. 
We welcome this endorsement of CER by our 
business communities. We agree that there are 
opportunities for substantial progress to be made 
in this review. We also share the view of our 
business communities that CER must continue to 
be outward looking and to enhance the interna- 
tional competitiveness of both economies. 

Having carefully evaluated the proposals 
we have received we have decided to recommend 
to our respective governments that they consider 
including the following items on the agenda for 
the 1992 CER Review: 


° trans-Tasman shipping; 

° specific taxation arrangements which may 
beimpeding bilateral tradeand investment; 

° aspects of tariff and industry policies , in- 


cluding a review of the CER Agreements 
rules of origin and of the operation of the 
agreed minute on industry assistance; 
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a further review of the 1988 CER Trade in 
Services Protocol; 


° further progress in business law harmoni- 
sation; 

° trans-Tasman investment; 

° further work on the harmonisation and 


mutual recognition of standards and other 

technical requirements; 

further work in harmonising customs and 

quarantine arrangements; 

work on the harmonisation of border con- 

trol procedures; and 

an examination of the mutual recognition 

of professional and other qualifications. 
Prime Ministers will announce in due course 


their decisions on our recommendations and the 
timetable for the review negotiations. 


Woolcott to join Australia- 
Indonesia Institute Board 





Statement on 7 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today the appoint- 
ment of Australia’s most senior Foreign Affairs 
and Trade officer to the Board of the Australia- 
Indonesia Institute. 

Mr Richard Woolcott, the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, replaces 
Mr Michael Lightowler, Deputy Secretary of the 
Department, who was recently appointed Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to China. 

Mr Woolcott joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1950. He has served in senior 
positions in many areas of Asia, including that of 
Ambassador to Indonesia from 1975 to 1978. Dur- 
ing his posting to Indonesia Mr Woolcott visited 
26 of Indonesia’s 27 provinces. 

In addition, he served as Ambassador to the 
Philippines (1978-1982). His earlier postings in- 
cluded acting Commissioner to Singapore 
(1963-64) and deputy to the High Commissioner 
to Malaysia (1961-63). 

More recently, from 1982-1988, he was Aus- 
tralian Ambassador and Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations in New York before 
becoming Secretary of the Department. 

“Mr Woolcott brings a wealth of on-the-spot 
experience to the Board, maintaining many high- 


level contacts with Jakarta since his posting to 
Indonesia,” Senator Evans said. 

Five other members of the Board have been 
reappointed for further two-year terms. 

They are: Professor John Bloomfield, Dr 
David Kiingner, Professor James Mackie, Dr 
Norma Sullivan and Mr John Schauble. 


Australia to host committee 
on food standards 





Statement on 9 July by the Minister tor Resources, 
Mr Alan Griffiths 





“Australia is to be the host country for a new 
international expert committee on food inspection 
and certification systems,” the Minister for Re- 
sources, Mr Alan Griffiths, said today. Mr Griffiths 
is in Rome at the start of his official visit to Italy. 

“The Codex Alimentarius Commission is 
the international organisation responsible for de- 
veloping harmonised food standards to protect 
human health and facilitate trade,” Mr Griffiths 
said. “At its biennial meeting currently in session 
the commission has recognised the need for devel- 
opment of guidelines on food inspection systems 
to complement the many standards which Codex 
has developed in other areas, such as pesticide 
residue limits, over the past 30 years. 

“Increasingly international trade in food- 
stuffs will be based on government-to-govern- 
ment certification that the commodities in ques- 
tion have been produced in a way which assumes 
they are safe for human consumption. 

“The Australian Quarantine and Inspection 
Service has made rapid progress in recent years in 
promoting the use of quality assurance systems to 
achieve food safety objectives, and Australia will 
be able to contribute its experience to the new 
effort towards international harmonisation,” the 
Minister said. 

Mr Griffiths noted that the first meeting of 
the new expert committee would be held in Can- 
berra in March 1992. In Rome on Monday, the 
Minister met the Chairman and senior delegates 
to the Codex Alimentarius Commission, whose 
present meeting is being attended by representa- 
tives of more than 70 countries. 

Mr Griffiths also met senior officers of the 
Codex Secretariat which is funded by the UN 
Food and Agriculture Organisation and the World 
Health Organisation. 

“Increasing concerns about food safety 
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worldwide, and the possibility that food control 
measures may be used improperly toinhibit world 
trade, are making the role of Codex increasingly 
important,” Mr Griffiths said. “The work of the 
organisation can make a significant contribution 
to assisting developing countries to trade their 
food products internationally.” 

The Minister noted that a draftagreement on 
sanitary and phytosanitary measures being devel- 
oped.in the GATT Uruguay Round would accord 
special status to Codex standards, guidelines and 
recommendations as a legitimate basis for regula- 
tion of food products in international trade. 

“It is therefore vital that the Codex 
Alimentarius Commission should carry out its 
scientific and technical role,” he said. “In this 
regard it is unfortunate that in the course of the 
present commission proceedings, member coun- 
tries of the European Economic Community chose 
to strongly oppose the adoption of new standards 
on the use of hormonal substances as growth 
promotantsin animal husbandry, eventhough the 
relevant scientific committee had concluded that 
these substances could be used safely.” 

In Rome today, Mr Griffiths had discussions 
with the Italian Minister for Industry, Mr Guido 
Bodrato, regarding Australia’s energy trade with 
Italy and also with the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organisation regarding forestry issues, particu- 
larly the FAO’s Tropical Forestry Action Plan. 


World Population Day 





Statement on 10 July by the Australia 
International Development Assistance Bureau 





For the second year, the world community will 
observe 11 July as World Population Day. Last 
year, more than 90 governments and countless 
organisations and individuals joined the United 
Nations in marking this occasion. — 

We live in a world of 5.4 billion people and 
by the year 2001, another billion people will be 
added. The fastest population growth is often in 
the poorest countries, those least equipped to sus- 
tain increasing demands for food, clean water, 
health care, housing, education and other necessi- 
ties. 

According to Dr Nafis Sadik, Executive Di- 
rector of the United Nations Population Fund 
(UNFPA), “The nations of the world are resolved 
as never before on the need for action to slow 
population growth and to achieve a balance be- 


tween population, development and the natural 
environment which sustains us all.” 

Expanded family planning programs, im- 
proved access to education and health care, im- 
provements in women’s status and equality of 
opportunity are needed. 

Australia is helping developing countries in 
these areas through international organisations 
such as the UNFPA, through bilateral develop- 
ment cooperation programs and through grass- 
roots projects with non-government organisations. 
$7 million was provided by Australia for popula- 
tion-related programs in 1990-91. 

The Government of Thailand, for example, 
has received $600 000 to upgrade the country’s 
capacity to analyse survey and census data, 
strengthening policy-making processes. The 
project is being implemented by the UNFP A'and 
uses Australian resources and expertise. 

Australian assistance to developing coun- 
tries for population programs is administered by 
the Australian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australia to join UN 
operation in W Sahara 





Statement on 10 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and 
the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray 





Australia will take part in the United Nations 
peace-keeping operation in the Western Sahara, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Defence, 
Senator Robert Ray, announced today. 

The Ministers said Australia would provide 
45 military communicators to form the field com- 
munications unit for the operation. They would 
be deployed in the operations area for about 35 
weeks. 

Australia’s contribution was in response to 
a formal request from the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General to participate in the United Nations 
Mission for the Referendum in the Western Sa- 
hara (MINURSO). 

The UN operation will involve the participa- 
tion of about 2900 civilian and military personnel 
from more than 30 countries. 

The Ministers expressed their support for 
the efforts of the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral to bring about a peaceful resolution to the 
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dispute between Morocco and the Western Sahara 
independence movement, Polisario, by finding a 
just and definitive solution to the question of the 
Western (formerly Spanish) Sahara. 

Both Morocco and the Polisario have in- 
formed the Secretary-General of their agreement 
to the MINURSO settlement proposal, the objec- 
tive of which is to bring about a ceasefire between 
the parties to the conflict and to holda referendum 
without military or administrative constraints. 
This will enable the people of Western Sahara to 
choose between independence and integration 
with Morocco. MINURSO will also permit the 
monitoring of the implementation of the referen- 
dum’s result 

The Ministers said that the passing of the 
Cold War and the consequent degree of coopera- 
tion between the two superpowers offered the 
opportunity for the United Nations finally to play 
a greater role in conflict resolution. 

“Participation by Australia demonstrates 
Australia’s support for the increasing responsibil- 
ity of the United Nations in international peace- 
keeping and the Government’s commitment to 
good international citizenship,” the Ministers said. 


$100 000 for flood victims 
in China 





Statement on 10 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will provide $100 000 for emergency 
flood relief efforts in China’s Anhui Province, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

“Chinese authorities estimate that flood dam- 
age has exceeded $1 billion, covered nearly three 
million hectares and affected 16 million people,” 
Senator Evans said. “In response to some of the 
worst flooding in China’s history, Australia will 
provide emergency funds for the purchase and 
supply of medicines and blankets for flood-af- 
fected victims. While the sympathies of the Aus- 
tralian Government and people have been con- 
veyed to the Government and people of China, 
there is no substitute for emergency assistance. 
The provision of emergency assistance to China 
continues Australia’s proud record of response to 
natural and man-made disasters around the 
world.” 

The floods in Anhui Province, west of Shang- 
hai, have displaced more than 360 000 people, 
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caused the deaths of more than 100 and injured 
about 1000. 

Funds will be provided through the United 
Nations Development Program for the purchase 
of blankets and medicines in China for distribu- 
tion in the affected areas. 

Senator Evans said the provision of emer- 
gency assistance was an important element of 
Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance pro- 
gram, administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 


Opportunities for 
business in Chile 





Statement on 11 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Economic reform had opened up new opportuni- 
ties for Australian companies, the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, said today. 

Completing an official visit to Chile, Dr 
Blewett said some Australian companies had been 
quick to take advantage of the new commercial 
opportunities resulting from Chile’s economic re- 
structuring and trade liberalisation. 

Australian investment in Chile now stood at 
$A705 million with BHP investment in the great 
La Escondida copper mine being the most signifi- 
cant investment project. 

A number of Australian mining and indus- 
trial projects were discussed in positive terms 
with the Minister for the Economy, Mr Carlos 
Ominami. Formal decisions on these are expected 
to be made by Chilean authorities in the near 
future. 

Encouraging other companies to consider 
investment in Chile, Dr Blewett said the country 
had great economic potential. 

“We have watched with keen interest the 
economic development of Chile which has made it 
a model for the rest of the continent,” he said. 
“More and more Australian companies are begin- 
ning to explore opportunities here, and Australia 
is already one of the largest foreign investors in 
Chile. Australian firms which have not considered 
investment here may be missing out on substan- 
tial opportunities. In my meetings with Mr 
Ominamil received assurances that recent changes 
in Chile’s foreign investment laws are intended 
only to stop speculative investment and will not 
be a disincentive to new projects.” 
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Trade between Australia and Chile, while 
modest has increased steadily in recent years with 
two-way trade rising from $A50 million i in 1988 to 
$A88 million in: 1990. 

Dr Blewett said Australia had warmly wel- 
comed the return to democratic government in 
Chile. 

Dr Blewett believed it was important for 
links between Australia and Chile to be nurtured 
through continuing cooperation on multilateral 
issues. 

In response to his request to give considera- 
tion to Protocol I of the Wellington Driftnet Con- 
vention, Dr Blewett said the Chilean Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr Silva Cimma, had been sympathetic and 
it appeared Chile would soon formally consider 
the matter. 

“This would mean a significant extension of 
the Driftnet Convention’s protection of marine 
resources into the South-East Pacific.” 


US President to visit 
Australia by end of year 





Statement on 12 July by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 





The President of the United States of America, Mr 
George Bush, has accepted an invitation to visit 
Australia before the end of the year. 

President Bush’s visit to Australiais planned 
as part of a tour which will also include Japan and 
South Korea. 

We expect that President Bush will spend 
two or three days in Australia. Details of the 
President's itinerary and program will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


Ozone protection measures 
ahead of schedule 





Statement on 12 July by the Australian Minister 
for Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, and the New Zealand 
Conservation Minister, Mr Denis Marshall 





The Australian and New Zealand Environment 
Ministers continued today the rapid progress each 
country is making in phasing out ozone depleting 


substances. This includes those covered by the 
1990 Amendments to Montreal Protocol. 

The ANZEC Strategy for Ozone Protection, 
released in 1989 and being implemented in both 
countries, continues to be a great success. The 
phase-out of ozone-depleting substances has been 
quicker in both countries than required by the 
Montreal Protocol. Mrs Kelly and Mr Marshall 
praised industry for their cooperation in achiev- 
ing this result. 

Australian Minister for the Environment, 
Mrs Ros Kelly, said legislation would be intro- 
duced in the Budget sittings of the Australian 
Parliament. It would implement the new meas- 
ures for phasing out carbon tetrachloride, methyl 
chloroform and 10 more CFCs. New Zealand has 
already approved new measures as from 30 June 
to set timetables for the phasing out of carbon 
tetrachloride, methyl chloroform and 10 addi- 
tional CFCs. 


Human rights delegation to 
China 





Statement on 12 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that the visit to China 
by an Australian delegation to discuss and exam- 
ine humanrights issues would goahead as planned 
next week. 

Senator Evans said that while the program 
arrangements as they stood were not entirely sat- 
isfactory, and would be further pursued by the 
delegation in China, he and the delegation — who 
had been consulting closely over the last few days 
—- believed that enough was now in place to 
enable the visit to meet its planned objectives. 

Senator Evans said that those objectives, as 
conveyed to the Chinese Government before it 
agreed finally to the delegation, and which were 
stated clearly in his original announcement, were 
to: 

° commence a constructive and serious dia- 
logue on human rights issues of concern, or 
of interest, to either side; 

obtain information on Chinese laws and 
policies affecting human rights; 

hold discussions with, and convey Austral- 
ia's views on human rights issues to rel- 
evant Chinese organisations, officials and 
others involved in human rights; and 


Ld 
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e seekinformation and make representations 
about particular cases, and to pursue the 
establishment of a satisfactory mechanism 
for conveying such representations in the 
future. | 

The program as it presently stood included: 

° visits to Beijing for four days, Chengdu for 
two days, Lhasa in Tibet for four days and 
Shanghai for two days; 

° ample access to Chinese agencies and offi- 
cials involved in human rights matters at 
both central and provincial level; 


°. assured access to at least two Chinese pris- 
ons (in Beijing and Shanghai); 

° assured access to defence lawyers involved 
in legal cases with human rights implica- 
tions; and 

° no limitations on any unofficial contacts the 


delegation may be able to arrange. 

Senator Evans said that the delegation was 
still keen to havean opportunity to meet, subject to 
their concurrence, at least some of the imprisoned 
dissidents whose names had been given to the 
Chinese Government. The question of enhanced 
access to institutions and individuals would be 
pursued by the delegation throughout the course 
of the visit. 

Senator Evans said that this visit was the first 
ofits kind to China and it was important to keep its 
role in perspective. 


Comprehensive report 


“It is not expected to produce a comprehensive 
report on the present condition of human rights in 
China — a subject on which libraries have already 
been written. : 

“Nor can it be expected to work miracles in 
improving the situation of human rights on the 
ground,” he said. 

“But it is intended to reinforce the percep- 
tion, now clearly gaining ground in Beijing, that 
human rights issues are not purely internal mat- 
ters but a legitimate subject for international scru- 
tiny and the application of universal standards. 
And it is intended to make very clear Australia’s 
perception that the human rights situation in China 
isin need of majorimprovement if China is to meet 
those international standards.” 

Senator Evans said that he had the utmost 
confidence in the delegation. “I know that it will 
carry out its task with integrity and produce a no 
holds barred report,” he said. 


New Australian investment 
in Chile welcomed 





Statement on 13 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Chilean authorities have approved a proposal for 
a major Australian gold mining company to pro- 
ceed with exploration and possible investment in 
Chile, the Minister for Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment, Dr Neal Blewett, said today. 

Dr Blewett said the Chilean Foreign Invest- 
ment Committee’s approval of the proposal by 
Newcrest Mining Limited was given on Friday 
following his visit to Santiago de Chile last week. 

The approval was announced by the Chilean 
Minister for the Economy, Mr Carlos Ominami, 
whom Dr Blewett met last week. 

Dr Blewett said he welcomed Newcrest’s 
interest in Chile as it added to the already signifi- 
cant presence there of Australian mining compa- 
nies. 

“It can be viewed as a further strengthening 
of the economic relationship between Australia 
and Chile,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said he also welcomed the forth- 
coming visit to Australia by the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Chilean Foreign Investment Commit- 
tee, Mr Fernan Ibanez, and the Under-Secretary of 
Finance, Mr Pablo Pinera, to explain to Australian 
business the investment possibilities in Chile. 

“The visit will help dispel some of the incor- 
rect stereotypes that Australian business has about 
Latin America,” Dr Blewett said. “It is only with 
such ongoing bilateral contacts that an accurate 
and informed view of trade and investment poten- 
tial of various countries can be achieved.” 

Following his visit to Chile, Dr Blewett trav- 
elled to Argentina for wide-ranging bilateral dis- 
cussions with government ministers and officials. 

Dr Blewett said he was impressed by the 
Argentine Government’s determination to solve 
the country’s economic problems. 


Considerable progress 


“Considerable progress has been made and this is 
opening up opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment between Australia and Argentina.” 

Dr Blewett said that Argentina might be seen 
as the gateway to South America for Australians 
because the only direct air link between the two 
continents terminated in Buenos Aires. 
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He said that Argentina was now Australia’s 
largest export market in Latin America, with two- 
way trade increasing from $A149 million in 1988 
to $A263 million in 1990. 

The Australian mining industry, already ac- 
tive in Chile, was also looking at the possibility of 
some form of participation in the development of 

‘the Argentine industry. 

“My discussions here have clearly confirmed 
the potential for building on existing links be- 
tween Australia and Argentina,” Dr Blewett said. 

Dr Blewett will travel to Uruguay today for 
further bilateral discussions on economicand trade 
issues. 


$15m development 
assistance to Pakistan 





Statement on 14 July by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau. 





Australia has formalised a $15 million develop- 
ment cooperation agreement with Pakistan, a 
spokesperson for the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) said 
today. 

The agreement, which was signed in 
Islamabad on 13 July by the Australian High Com- 
missioner, Mr Geoffrey Price, formalises a com- 
mitment made by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, during a visit to Pakistan in 1989. 

Under the agreement, Australia will provide 
assistance worth $15 million for development 
projects over a three-year period ending in June 
1993. The projects include support for the dairy 
industry, rural telecommunications and minerals 
analysis and exploration. 

The dairy support project will include train- 
ing for Pakistani dairy personnel at courses in 
Australia and Pakistan. These experts will subse- 
quently provide on-the-job training for workers 
on the factory floor. 

A mineral exploration project is planned to 
commence later this year. 

Australian assistance to Pakistan forms part 
of the Australian development cooperation pro- 
eram, administered by AIDAB. 


Australia to establish 
consulate in Uruguay 





Statement on 15 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia will establish a Consulate in Uruguay to 
improve contact between the two countries, the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Neal Blewett, said today. | 

Speaking at the end of his official visit to 
Uruguay, Dr Blewett said that the Consulate, to be 
set up in Montevideo, would be staffed by an 
Honorary Consul. It would provide a focal point 
for ongoing contacts between Australia and Uru- 
guay. 
In view of the proximity of Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo, however, immigration issues will 
continue to be handled directly by the Embassy in 
Argentina. The name of the first Honorary Consul 
will be announced shortly. 

“It has become obvious during my discus- 
sions in Montevideo that there is scope to build on 
the existing contacts between Uruguay and Aus- 
tralia,” he said. 

Dr Blewett expressed appreciation for Uru- 
guay’s cooperation on Antarctic matters. He also 
welcomed its strong support for the Cairns Group’s 
efforts to achieve fundamental reform of the inter- 
national agricultural trading system from the Uru- 
guay Round negotiations. 

“[have been impressed with Uruguay’s open 
economy and the many interests we share as pro- 
ducers and exporters of primary products. De- 
spite the distance between us, I believe we can 
maintain and expand a healthy bilateral relation- 
ship,” he said. 

Dr Blewett arrived in Uruguay on 14 July 
and met President Lacalle, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Mr Hector Gros Espiell, the Minister 
for the Economy, Mr Enrique Braga, and the Min- 
ister for Agriculture, Mr Alvaro Ramos. 

Dr Blewett’s visit followed a meeting of 
Cairns Group Ministers in Manaus, Brazil, on 8 
and 9 July and Ministerial consultations in San- 
tiago de Chile and Buenos Aires. 
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Opposition to French 
nuclear testing reiterated 





Statement on 16 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today reiterated at a meeting 
with the French Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Alain Vivien, Australia’s continuing 
strong opposition to the French nuclear test pro- 
gram in French Polynesia. 

The Australian Seismological Centre today 
advised that an underground nuclear explosion 
had taken place at Mururoa Atoll in French Poly- 
nesia at 1810 hours Universal Time on 15 July 
(0410 hours AEST on 16 July). The yield of the 
explosion was assessed as being within the range 
20-80 kilotonnes of TNT. 

Senator Evans told Mr Vivien that the Aus- 
tralian Government was deeply disappointed that 
the French nuclear tests program continued in 
1991 in face of the strong and widespread opposi- 
tion of the states in the region. 

Today's explosion was the sixth French nu- 
clear test to take place in 1991, with others being 
conducted on 8 May, 19 May, 30 May, 15 June and 
6 July. Six similar tests were detected in 1990: on3 
June, 8 June, 26 June, 5 July, 15 November and 22 
November. 


Blewett welcomes G7 
message 





Statement on 18 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Federal Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today welcomed the Lon- 
don summit’s “strong and constructive” state- 
ment on the Uruguay Round. 

Dr Blewett said that the economic communi- 
que issued by the G7 overnight contained a de- 
tailed and balanced message which Cairns Group 
ministers had requested from the summit leaders. 

“The leaders of the seven major industrial 
nations have responded to almost every request 
made of them in the message sent by the Cairns 
Group following its meeting in Manaus, Brazil, 
last week,” he said. 
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Dr Blewett said he was hopeful that the 
summit leaders’ intervention would inject the 
momentum and flexibility which were essential to 
progress the negotiations. 

“It is now up to the leaders to ensure that 
their ministers and negotiators put substance to 
those words and engage in effective negotiations. 

“But if the words are left as rhetoric; if they 
are not put into action, if there is no movement by 
negotiators, specifically by the European Com- 
munity, the Round will not finish this year, and 
possibly not at all,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said Cairns Group Ministers had 
asked G7 leaders to exert leadership in the Uru- 
guay Round by facing squarely the political deci- 
sions necessary to fundamentally reform world 
agricultural production and trade. 

“Weurged summit heads to become person- 
ally involved in the Round by committing them- 
selves to achieve progressive and substantial re- 
ductions in agricultural support and protection 
and to monitor progress in negotiations and inter- 
vene if necessary. 

“We also pointed out that there was much at 
stake if the Uruguay Round failed, specifically the 
threat to the economic reforms and market orien- 
tation steps taken by developing countries and the 
economic transformation of Central and Eastern 
European countries. 

Dr Blewett said it was rewarding to see that 
the summit leaders had acknowledged each of 
these points in its communique, which was much 
stronger and had gone much further than the 
statement they had issued on the Uruguay Round 
in Houston last year. 


Burma: detention of Aung 
San Suu Kyi 





Statement on 19 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today sharply criticised the 
extension of the house arrest in Rangoon of promi- 
nent political leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi. 

Aung San Suu Kyi is the former General 
Secretary of the National League for Democracy 
(NLD) whose detention has been extended for six 
months by the Burmese State Law and Order 
Reform Council (GSLORC). 

Speaking on thesecond anniversary (20 July) 
of her detention, Senator Evans said that more 
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than a year had passed since Burma’s general 
election, in which the NLD won almost 60 per cent 
of the vote and more than 80 per cent of seats. 

“The 1990 election result revealed that Aung 
San Suu Kyi was seen as synonymous with anew 
beginning and a new hope for Burma. She is the 
symbol of the popular aspiration for democratic 
change in Burma.” 

Senator Evans called on General Saw Maung 
and other members of the SLORC to release Aung 
San Suu Kyi and other political leaders and to 
work together with them in the essential and 
urgent task of democratisation and reconstruc- 
tion in Burma. 

The recent decision to award Aung San Suu 
Kyi the 1990 Sakharov Human Rights Peace Prize 
showed that the attention of the international 
community remained focused up on herand upon 
the repressive acts of the Burmese regime. 


Aid worth $2.1m for 
Cambodia 





Statement on 22 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia will provide $2.1m for immunisation, 
mother and child health, and water supply and 
sanitation programs in Cambodia, the Minister 
for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, announced today. 

The programs will be implemented over 
two years by the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), in conjunction with the Cambodian 
Ministry of Health, the Minister said. 

UNICEF is currently the only UN special- 
ised agency operating a regular program in Cam- 
bodia at the present time, Dr Blewett said. 

“As the peace plan for Cambodia is put into 
place, it is imperative that humanitarian and 
development assistance follow,” Dr Blewett said. 
“The funds will bring the total Australian contri- 
bution to UNICEF’s Cambodia program to $8.6 
million.” 

Australian funds will be used to continue 
the Expanded Program of Immunisation aimed at 
reducing child mortality by immunising children 
against six common diseases, tuberculosis, polio, 
diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough and mea- 
sles. As part of the program, pregnant women 
receive immunisation against tetanus. UNICEF 
also trains health personnel as part of the immu- 
nisation, maternal and child health schemes. 





Funds will continue Australian support for 
the UNICEF Water Supply and Sanitation pro- 
gram which has been in operation since 1983, with 
substantial results. Approximately 975 000 people 
now have clean, accessible water in the provinces 
and in Phnom Penh; 4500 water sources have been 
drilled or rehabilitated and 3500 hand pumps 
installed. : 
“Australian support will enable UNICEF to 
continue these essential and effective programs,” 
Dr Blewett said. 

Australian assistance for UNICEF programs 
in Cambodia is part of the Australian develop- 
ment assistance program, administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Environment talks with 
France 





Statement on 22 July by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade . 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
announced today that on Friday, 19 July, in con- 
junction with other Commonwealth departments, 
it had concluded talks with France on global and 
regional environment issues at the second meet- 
ing of the Franco-Australian Joint Working Group 
on the Environment. 

The joint working group was established by 
the Prime Ministers of the two countries in 1989, at 
the same time as they launched their joint initia- 
tive for the negotiation ofan agreement to provide 
for greater environmental protection for Antarc- 
tica. The first meeting of the joint working group 
was held in Paris in August 1989. 

Participants recognised the increased atten- 
tion that environment issues are commanding 
internationally and reaffirmed the benefits, for 
both France and Australia, in maintaining and 
strengthening their bilateral dialogue and coop- 
eration on environmental matters and of working 
together to address regional and global environ- 
mental problems. 

The talks concentrated on cooperation be- 
tween France and Australia on the protection of 
the Antarctic environment, international negotia- 
tions for conventions on climate change and bio- 
logical diversity, protection of the marine envi- 
ronment and marine mammals and preparations 
for the United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development (UNCED) in June 1992. 
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The environmental concerns of the South Pacific 
region were a particular focus of attention, with 
both sides emphasising the significance they at- 
tached to the role of the South Pacific Regional 
Environment Programme (SPREP). 

Both sides welcomed the outcome of the 
negotiations on an environmental protocol to the 
Antarctic Treaty and the fact that this instrument 
for will be opened for signature by Antarctic 
Treaty parties in Madrid in October. They agreed 
that the cooperation between France and Aus- 
tralia had contributed significantly to the success 
of the negotiations, and looked forward to the 
continuation of this effective cooperation. 

The two sides exchanged views on the inter- 
national negotiations currently under way for con- 
ventions on climate change and biological diver- 
sity. France and Australia both wish to have these 
conventions ready for signature by the time of the 
UNCED. Cooperation between France and Aus- 
tralia had already produced constructive contri- 
butions which had helped to advance the biologi- 
cal diversity convention. The two sides agreed 
that the negotiations for a climate change conven- 
tion were a high priority for the international 
community and agreed to work together to de- 
velop elements for inclusion in the convention, 
with a particular focus on institutional arrange- 
ments. In this context, Australia noted that it was 
concerned to ensure that the convention recog- 
nised the special interests of low-lying and arid 
countries, particularly island countries of the Pa- 
cific and Indian Ocean regions, which could be 
highly vulnerable to the effects of climate change 
and sea level rise. 

The meeting also discussed proposals for a 
statement of principles on forests to be negotiated 
as part of the preparations for UNCED and the 
prospects for an international instrument on for- 
ests. The French side described arrangements for 
the holding of the tenth World Forestry Congress 
in Paris in September this year. 

Marine environmental issues were discussed 
with a focus on driftnet fishing and the future of 
the international moratorium on whaling. There 
was also discussion of international efforts to 
address land-based sources of marine pollution, 
an issue of particular regional significance. 

Australia again registered its disappoint- 
ment that the French nuclear tests program in 
French Polynesia continued in 1991 in the face of 
opposition from countries in the region. 

Both sides expressed satisfaction with the 
way in which cooperation between French and 
Australian scientists engaged in environmental 
research had developed since the first meeting of 
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the joint working group, including in areas of 
South Pacific regional interest. The importance of 
enhancing this cooperation was emphasised. Par- 
ticipants noted that forthcoming meetings of the 
Australia France Mixed Commission and French- 
Australian Industrial Research Commission would 
provide valuable opportunities to identify priori- 
ties for scientific research and technical coopera- 
tion on environmental matters. 


New category for business 
migrants 





Statement on 25 July by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 





The Minister for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, today an- 
nounced the wind-up of the Business Migration 
Program (BMP). No new applications will be ac- 
cepted after 2 August 1991 and the existing BMP 
regulations will be repealed. 

“Future business migrants will be accepted 
for migration under a new category called Inde- 
pendent Business Skills,” Mr Hand said. “Busi- 
ness migrants, like other independent migrants, 
will be subject to a points test which will include 
credit for their age and English language ability as 
well as their business skills.” 

In announcing the new approach to business 
migration, the Minister said that the Government 
was firmly committed to the concept of providing 
a way for business people to settle in Australia as 
part of the migration program. 

“Australia needs experienced, internation- 
ally oriented business migrants who will benefit 
Australia by establishing new businesses, creating 
employment and improving exports,” Mr Hand 
said. “Persistent, often ill-informed criticism has 
done considerable damage to public perceptions 
and confidence in business migration and has 
placed an unfair stigma on business migrants 
already in Australia. Jam pleased that much of the 
groundless criticism was dispelled by the report of 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee of Public Ac- 
counts which was tabled in Parliament on 21 June 
1991. Many business migrants have made a con- 
siderable contribution to Australia and others al- 
ready here have the potential to do so.” 

The new approach to business migration is 
the result of a review of the existing Business 
Migration Program initiated by the Minister ear- 
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lier this year and the findings of the parliamentary 
report. The parliamentary report recommended 
that the migration program continue to have a 
category which recognises business and entrepre- 
neurial skills as criteria for entry to Australia and 
that selection be based on a points system. 

“To help restore confidence, and to confirm 
our welcome to business migrants, I have decided 
to implement some changes to basic procedures,” 
Mr Hand said. “I expect that new arrangements 
will be in place by February 1992, giving time for 
Commonwealth departments to consider details 
and to formulate the necessary regulations. Con- 
sultations will take place with the States /Territo- 
ries concerning their special needs. I willannounce 
details of the new category closer to the date of 
implementation. I have also decided to wind up 
the Accredited Business Migration Agents Scheme, 
as strongly recommended by the parliamentary 
committee. This will take effect immediately and 
[have instructed my Department to make special 
arrangements to contact each agent. The Govern- 
ment has accepted the parliamentary committee’s 
view that there was a conflict inherent in the 
scheme. Therefore it is no longer appropriate to 
give agents a special status in connection with 
business migrants.” 

The Minister expressed appreciation for the 
contribution that most agents had made. The Min- 
ister said that the new approach responded to the 
key elements of the parliamentary report and he 
would be responding more fully in due course. 


Korean parliamentary 
delegation visits Australia 





Statement on 25 July by Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade 





A delegation of South Korean parliamentarians 
begins a four-day official visit to Australia today 
with a tour of the Port Phillip woollen mills in 
Williamstown, Victoria. 

Leading the delegation is Mr Park Kwan- 
Yong (Democratic Liberal Party — DLP). Mr Park 
is the Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Unification in the Republic of Korea’s National 
Assembly. Also visiting are Mr Lee Duk-ho (DLP), 
Mr Rim Nam (DLP) and Mr Lee Ryung-Jae, a 
member of the opposition New Democratic Party. 

The Koreans will attend a luncheon hosted 
by members of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Trade at Parliament House in 


Canberra tomorrow (26 July), before meeting the 
Minister for Transport and Communications, Mr 
Kim Beazley. They will also inspect the Korean 
war exhibit at the Australian War Memorial. 

On Saturday the group will tour the Mount 
Thorley coal mine near Cessnock, NSW, which is 
partly owned by the Korean company, Pohang 
Iron and Steel Co (POSCO). 

Australia exported coal worth $520 million 
to the Republic of Korea in 1990, making it our 
second largest market (after Japan). Coal is also 
Australia’s largest export item to the Republic of 
Korea. Australian wool exports to South Korea 
were worth $200 million in 1990. 

The delegation will spend a day in Sydney 
before its departure on Monday (29 July). 

The visit is part of a parliamentary exchange 
program, under which an Australian delegation 
visited the Republic of Korea in 1988. A South 
Korean delegation last visited Australia in 1979. 


Concern expressed on 
Grenada death sentences 





Statement on 29 July by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett, today expressed concern about 
the reportedly imminent execution of 14 people 
convicted of the murder of Prime Minister Maurice 
Bishop in the 1983 coup in Grenada. 

Dr Blewett said that the Australian Govern- 
ment was unconditionally opposed to the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty in any circumstances and 
considered capital punishment to be a violation of 
the most fundamental of human rights — the right 
to life. 

“The Australian Government urges the 
Grenadian Governor-General, Sir Paul Scoon, to 
exercise his prerogative of clemency and com- 
mute the death sentences,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the 14 individuals involved 
were sentenced to death in 1986 after being con- 
victed on charges relating to the murder of Prime 
Minister Bishop. Their appeals had been rejected 
on 12 July 1991 by the Grenadian Court of Appeal. 

He said that the Australian Government had 
previously made known to the Government of 
Grenada its concerns about the death sentences, 
and had noted that no executions had taken place 
in Grenada since 1978. 
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ABOVE: The Philippines’ Ambassador to Australia, Mrs Rora Navarro-Tolentino, the Deputy Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Paul Barratt, and the Australian Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr 
Mack Williams, during the 14th Joint Meeting of the Philippines-Australia Business Council in Manila recently. 
BELOW: The Deputy Director and Curator of the Malacanang Museum in the Philippines, Ms Eva Toledo, with the 
Counsellor, Public Affairs, of the Australian Embassy in Manila, Mr John Milne, just before Ms Toledo left to visit art 
galleries and museums in Australia’s major cities in July and August. The visit was arranged by the South-East Asia 
and Pacific Program of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade’s Cultural Relations Branch. 
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Australia-Czechoslovakia 
investment treaty 





Statement on 29 July by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett, and Czechoslovakia’s Finance 
Minister, Mr Vaclav Klaus, will sign an Invest- 
ment Protection Agreement on 29 July 1991 as a 
further strengthening of the ties between the two 
countries. 

Dr Blewett welcomed the opportunity to 
meet Mr Klaus who is on a private visit to Aus- 
tralia. He said that Mr Klaus was one of Central 
Europe's most dynamic political figures who was 
playing a key role in Czechoslovakia’s economic 
and political development. 

The Agreement on the Reciprocal Promo- 
tion and Protection of Investments with Czecho- 
slovakia is part of Australia’s efforts to help inte- 
grate the countries of Central Europe into the 
world economy. Dr Blewett said the Investment 
Protection Agreement will provide investors with 
mutual guarantees of compensation in case of 
nationalisation and recourse to international arbi- 
tration if necessary. 

Dr Blewett expressed the hope that the treaty 
will stimulate the flow of Australian investment 
to the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic. 

Dr Blewett expressed satisfaction at Czecho- 
slovakia’s progress in establishing pluralism and 
democracy and adopting free market economic 
policies. Dr Blewett said Australia believed the 
role of the Western countries should be to devise 
ways to help Czechoslovakia help itself . 


Secretary saddened by 
death of Roger Strickland 





Statement on 30 July by the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Richard Woolcott 





The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, said today 
that he was deeply saddened by the death in an 
aircraft accidentin Vanuatu of Mr Roger Strickland, 
Third Secretary in the Australian High Commis- 
sion in Port Vila. 
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‘Mr Woolcott described Mr Strickland’s death 
as a great loss to the department. He said Mr 
Strickland was an outstanding representative of 
Australia and a young man of great warmth and 
charm. It was tragic that such a promising career 
should be cut so suddenly short. 

Mr Woolcott said that since the aircraft was 
first reported missing last Thursday the depart- 
ment had followed anxiously the progress of the 
search organised by the Vanuatu authorities as- 

“sisted by the RAAF and others. Departmental 
officers had also kept in close touch with Mr and 
Mrs Stricklafid’s families and had facilitated their 
travel to Vanuatu. 

Roger Strickland joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade as a Foreign Service 
Trainee in 1988. Prior to that, he was a radio 
reporter for the ABC in Perth and Geraldton. 
Following a short-term attachment as Third Secre- 
tary in the Australian High Commission in Apia 
(Western Samoa), he was posted as Third Secre- 
tary to Port Vila in March 1990. 

Mr Strickland was born at Quairading in 
Western Australia, and educated at Wesley Col- 
lege, Perth, and the University of Western Aus- 
tralia, where he graduated with an Honours De- 
gree in Science. He was 27 years old and married 
in 1990. He had no children. 

Mr Woolcott said that he has sent, on behalf 
of all the officers in the department, a personal 
message of condolence to Mr Strickland’s wife, 
Chrissy. He also wished to extend his condolences 
to Mr Strickland’s family. 


Australia to give right to 
international appeal 





Statement on 31 July by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Robert Tickner, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett, and the Attorney-General, Mr Michael 


Duffy 





Australia is set to accede to an international proto- 
col giving individuals the right to lodge human- 
rights complaints to the United Nations. 

The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Rob- 
ert Tickner, announced in Geneva today that the 
Commonwealth Government had decided to ac- 
cede to the First Optional Protocol of the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR). 
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Accession to the Protocol, which is subject to 
the approval of the Governor-General-in-Council, 
will give citizens who believe their human rights 
have been violated and who have exhausted all 
domestic remedies the right to complain to the 
United Nations Human Rights Committee. 

Mr Tickner announced the decision while 
presenting Australia’s address to the United Na- 
tions Working Group on Indigenous Populations 
(UNWGIP). 

He said that by acceding to the First Optional 
Protocol, Australia intended to demonstrate its 
continued commitment to ensuring the highest 
standards in its observance of human rights in 
Australia. 

“Iam proud to say that Australia is an open 
book on human-rights issues,” he said. “We re- 
gard the human-rights records of any nations to be 
legitimate matters for international concern and I 
am pleased to announce Australia’s intention to 
accede to the First Optional Protocol as a further 
demonstration to our commitment to this princi- 
ple.” 

Mr Tickner said the Government believed 
Australia’s treatment of Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander people would be increasingly a 
matter for scrutiny by the international commu- 
nity. 

As a signatory to the ICCPR Australia has 
accepted an obligation to ensure its citizens a 
range of human rights “without distinction of any 
kind”, suchas race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 


international review 


The recent final Report of the Royal Commission into 
Aboriginal Deaths in Custody recommended that 
Australia accede to the Covenant’s First Optional 
Protocol to allow international review of Austral- 
ia’s commitment to human rights. 

It said thatin making a move Australia could 
“demonstrate before the international community. 
that it is confident both that it is complying with 
the Covenant and that its domestic laws provide 
adequate opportunities for citizens to obtain relief 
in respect of any act which is inconsistent with the 
Covenant”. 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, said that Australia’s ac- 
cession to the Protocol would be important in 
ensuring that Australia’s performance in the area 
of human rights was fully open to international 
scrutiny. “Accession to the Protocol will underline 
Australia’s strong support for internationally ac- 


cepted standards of human rights and for United 
Nations monitoring procedures,” Dr Blewett said. 

The Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy, 
said that the Government was. fully committed to 
the observance of international human rights ob- 
ligations. “Accession to the Protocol will provide 
an additional layer of protection for the human 
rights of all Australians,” Mr Duffy said. ` 


International agricultural 
research book launched 





Statement on 31 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Nea! Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today launched a book 
which identifies substantial benefits in interna- 
tional agricultural research for both Australia and 
developing countries. 

The book, Doing Well by Doing Good, was 
written by Professor Derek Tribe, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Crawford Fund for International Agri- 
cultural Research. 

“Professor Tribe details the economic pay- 
offs to Australia of international agricultural re- 
search,” Dr Blewett said. “He argues that in- 
creased agricultural production is the key to eco- 
nomic success in developing countries. Increased 
production means more work for the landless, 
rural poor, who are then able to buy more and 
better supplies of food. Australia, as a major food 
exporter, stands to benefit when higher incomes 
translate into increased food demand and im- 
ports.” 

Dr Blewett said that concern that Australia 
may be damaging its own trade prospects by 
helping with agricultural research and develop- 
ment was clearly misguided. 

“International agricultural research has an 
important role in developing solutions to environ- 
mental problems,” Dr Blewett said. “Some de- 
structive agricultural practices have been driven 
by population growth and poverty — it is essen- 
tial to develop alternatives to these damaging 
practices.” 

Australian Government support for interna- 
tional agricultural research is administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Concern at possible 
escalation of grains ‘war’ 





Statement on 31 July by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, 
and the Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr Simon Crean 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment, Dr Neal Blewett, and the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr Simon Crean, 
today expressed their concern at the recent resur- 
gence of the use of export subsidies by the EC and 
the United States in the world wheat market 
which they said had driven prices to unprec- 
edented low levels. 

The Ministers said that if this development 
signalled an escalation of the subsidised grains 
“war” between the EC and the US, the likely effect 
would be to impose further hardship on an al- 
ready seriously depressed Australian rural sector. 

The latest sign of a possible intensification of 
competition between the EC and the US, at the 
expense of non-subsidised traders, was confirma- 
tion of a large, heavily subsidised sale of wheat by 
the EC to the People’s Republic of China. 

Use of export subsidies had enabled the EC 
to sell up to 1.5 million tonnes of wheat to the PRC 
for $US75 per tonne, significantly below the pre- 
vailing world market price. 

' The PRC is one of Australia’s more impor- 
tant wheat markets, accounting for more than one 
million tonnes annually. 


Record levels 


The Ministers noted that recently the US also had 
been active in selling wheat to Algeria, Egypt and 
the PRC, with export bonuses reaching record 
levels. 

In recent months the Government had made 
known both to the EC and the US its opposition to 
subsidised sales of grain, not least wheat, espe- 
cially in markets in which Australia competed. 

. It now restated that opposition in the face of 
these most recent developments and urged that 
both the EC and the US desist from any further 
activity that would disrupt markets and depress 
prices to unreasonable levels. 

The Ministers noted that the EC currently 
had more than nine million tonnes of wheat in 
intervention stock and could be looking to clear a 
substantial amount at significantly reduced prices 


on the international market. 

As it had done with the US about the nega- 
tive impact of EEP sales, Australia had consist- 
ently registered with the EC the Government's 
concern at its use of export subsidies. Australia 
noted that the EC’s expenditure on wheat and 
flour export subsidies in 1991 was expected to 
reach about $A2.4 billion. The EC’s share of the 
world market rose from 14 per cent in 1987-88 to 23 
per cent in 1990-9]. 

Dr Blewett and Mr Crean said that these 
developments further highlighted the importance 
of securing fundamental reform of world agricul- 
tural trade as part of a comprehensive and suc- 
cessful outcome to the Uruguay Round of GATT 
negotiations. 


Signing of START reduces 
risk of nuclear war 





Statement on 31 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The signing of the historic Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Treaty (START) in Moscow is a significant 
step towards reducing the risk of nuclear war and 
is warmly welcomed by Australia, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
said today. 

START is the first strategic arms control 
measure that actually reduces rather than merely 
stabilises the levels of nuclear weapons that has 
characterised the last 30 years of the US-Soviet 
strategic relationship. After nine years of inten- 
sive negotiations, the signing of this treaty could 
be said formally to mark the beginning of the post 
Cold War era just as the dismantling of the Berlin 
Wall last year represented the symbolic end of the 
Cold War. The treaty, and its nine associated 
documents which total about 750 pages, will 
strengthen strategic stability at lower levels of 
nuclear forces and is designed to encourage re- 
structuring of nuclear forces in ways that will 
make them more stable and less threatening. 

The treaty includes a wide variety of very 
demanding verification measures and theimprove- 
ment in US-Soviet relations has boosted confi- 
dence that this treaty will be complied with. 

“The Government applauds the efforts and 
determination by Presidents Bush and Gorbachev 
in concluding this major arms controlagreement,” 
Senator Evans said. “It reflects the cooperative 
relationship which exists between the two super 
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powers who recently overcame difficulties in im- 
plementing the Conventional Forces in Europe 
(CFE) Treaty. We encourage the US and the Soviet 
Union to continue to cooperate in this way in the 
implementation of START and the pursuit of fur- 
ther reductions in nuclear weapons.” 


Travel advice: Yugoslavia 





Statement on 2 July by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
recommends that, in view of the recent fighting in 
the Yugoslav Republic of Slovenia and because 
further conflict there and in other parts of Yugo- 
slavia can not be ruled out, Australian travellers 
defer all travel to the Republics of Slovenia, Croatia 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina and defer non-essential 
travel to other parts of Yugoslavia. 

Australians who nevertheless visit Yugosla- 
via are encouraged to register their arrival and 
departure with the Australian Embassy at 13 Cika 
Ljubina, 11000 Belgrade (tel: (011) 624655). 

Australians presently residing in Yugosla- 
via should keep in close touch with developments 
and those proposing to travel should ensure their 
journeys are well planned in view of traffic con- 
gestion and delays. Those Australians who are 
departing should contact the Australian Embassy 
in Belgrade. 


Statement on 4 July by the Department of Foreign Ajfairs 
and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
recommends that, in view of the deteriorating 
security situation in Yugoslavia, Australian trav- 
ellers defer all travel to that country. Australians 
who nevertheless visit Yugoslavia are encour- 
aged to register their arrival and departure with 
the Australian Embassy at 13 Cika Ljubina, 11000 
Belgrade (tel: (011) 624655). 

Australians presently residing in Yugosla- 
via in regions affected by current developments 
and who are planning departures, are urged to 
give consideration to bringing forward their de- 
parture arrangements, if security conditions per- 
mit, as options for rail, road, ferry and air depar- 
ture routes may be further reduced at short notice. 
Those Australians who are departing should con- 
tact the Australian Embassy in Belgrade. 


Travel advice: Lebanon 





Statement on 10 July by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
today reiterated its advice to Australians who 
might be considering visiting Lebanon to do so 
only if it is essential. The department said that, 
despite recent improvements, the security situa- 
tion throughout Lebanon remained unpredict- 
able and could deteriorate at short notice. 

In issuing this advice the department drew 
attention to the fact that the operations of the 
Australian Embassy in Beirut remain suspended 
and as a consequence consular services for Aus- 
tralians are not directly available in Lebanon. 


Consular travel advice 





Statement on 22 July by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
completed its periodic review ofall consular travel 
advice issued up to 22 July. Advice for the follow- 
ing countries remain in force: 

Algeria (issued 6 June 1991)) 

Colombia (26 April 1990) 

Ethiopia (24 May 1991) 

India (23 May 1991) 

Iraq (11 March 1991) 

Kuwait (11 March 1991) 

Lebanon (10 July 1991) 

Pakistan (19 April 1991) 

Papua New Guinea (20 March 1991) 

Peru (2 March 1990) 

Philippines (26 April 1990) 

Rwanda (10 October 1990) 

Sri Lanka (26 June 1991) 

Yugoslavia (4 July 1991) 

Australians intending to travel to these coun- 
tries can obtain information from the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra, tel- 
ephone (06) 261 3305 and from the department's 


regional offices in State capitals. 
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Diplomatic appointment 


Ireland and the Holy See 





Statement on 5 July by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Terry McCarthy as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to [reland and the Holy See. Mr McCarthy 
replaces The Hon Brian Burke AC who was Am- 
bassador from 1988 to May 1991. 

In announcing the appointment, Senator 
Evans said that, through links of history and emi- 
gration, Australia and Ireland had long enjoyed 
an especially warm and close relationship. Ireland 
had proved a valuable dialogue partner on a range 
of issues such as South Africa, Cambodia, the 
Uruguay Round and developments in the Euro- 
pean Community (EC). 

Ireland had been particularly helpful to Aus- 
tralia in agreeing to introduce and support en- 
hanced access to the European Political Coopera- 
tion (EPC) system during its presidency of the EC 


in 1990, and the signing of a Social Security Agree- 
ment between the two countries in April this year 
had served to further strengthen’ friendly ties. 
Approximately 30 per cent of Australians claim 
Irish ancestry. 

senator Evans said that an Australian Parlia- 
mentary Delegation would visit Ireland in Sep- 
tember and he looked forward to a proposed visit 
to Australia by his Irish counterpart, Gerry Collins, 
also later this year. Australia had a constructive 
dialogue with the Holy See on international affairs 
including human rights, peace and disarmament 
issues as well as developments in the Asia Pacific 
region. 

Mr McCarthy, 55, worked in the private 
sector and as a teacher with the NSW Education 
Department prior to joining the Commonwealth 
Public Service in 1965. He joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1967 and has served in 
Pakistan, the Netherlands and as Consul-General 
in Chicago. Most recently he has been Regional 
Director of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade’s Sydney office where he has been respon- 
sible for developing closer relationships between 
the department and the community, particularly 
the corporate sector. Mr McCarthy will take up his 
position in early August. 
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export culture as crucial for Australia’s overall economic well- 
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trading performance— and the complexities of a comprehensive 
and effective trade strategy — in an address to the Australian 
International Business Forum (Page 455). The Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, 
views the future of economic relations between Australia and 
New Zealand (Page 450) and Dr Blewett talks about the growing 
relationship between Australia and Iran (Page 464). 
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South Africa: looking 
forward with optimism 





Address on 30 August by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Mandela 
Foundation in Sydney 





My immense admiration for Nelson 
Mandela is a matter of public record. He 
symbolises the struggle, in South Africa 
and overseas, against apartheid and rac- 
ism. Heembodies the qualities that South 
Africa so desperately needs: tolerance, 
vision and an ability to rise above nar- 
row,sectional interests. And he has built 
around him in the African National Con- 
gress a core of mature, intelligent, so- 
phisticated and moderate people who 
will make splendid leaders of their coun- 
try if and when they are elected to play 
that role. 

I make no apology for my admira- 
tion for Nelson Mandela and his col- 
leagues in the ANC. But I should also 
say, as | have on many previous occa- 
sions, that is a far cry from partisan 
support from the Australian Govern- 
ment for a particular political party in 
South Africa. Our interest in South Af- 
rica lies overwhelmingly in the removal 
ofapartheid and its institutions, because 
of the abhorrence in which Australians 
hold them, the terribly destructive im- 
pact they have had on the lives of tens of 
millions of non-white South Africans, 
and because of their destabilising effect 
throughout the whole of southern Af- 
rica. The ANC has been, and is now, the 
most prominent force in the struggle 
against apartheid. That is a statement of 
fact. But there is an important distinc- 
tion, which some will not or cannot see, 
between partisan support for the ANC 
and recognition of its importance in the 
scheme of things. 

The situation in South Africa is 
fluid and events there are moving fast. 
We must be careful not to allow the 
detail to obscure the bigger picture: ulti- 
mately, it is the larger issues that really 
matter. The largest of those issues is still 
the willingness of the National Party 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Government to make the major steps 
necessary to the final dismantling of 
apartheid. I do not want to detract from 
what has been achieved so far when I 
say that President de Klerk and his Na- 
tional Party colleagues in Government, 
consummate politicians that they are, 
have moved with their heads not their 
hearts. I said this before the revelations 
of South African government funding 
for Inkatha (as well as for anti-SWAPO 
parties in the “guaranteed free and fair” 
Namibian elections in 1990), and it gives 
me little pleasure to have my prescience 
confirmed. 

These revelations have seriously 
damaged the standing and trustworthi- 
ness of the South African Government. 
They have certainly dealt a blow, both 
domestically and internationally, to the 
credibility of Chief Buthulezi’s Inkatha 
Freedom Party: recent opinion polls con- 
firm that Inkatha has been thoroughly 
compromised by its association with 
the Government it purports to oppose. 
But my judgment is that these revela- 
tions will not derail the process of re- 
form—they might even expedite it in so 
far as the scandal has contributed to 
levelling the field as between the major 
players. The South African Cabinet has 
been recast in a more reformist mould, 
with the demotion of ministers Vlok 
and Malan. The capacity of Inkatha to 
play a disruptive role in the future, 
should it be minded to do so, has been 
much reduced. The security forces are 
under very much closer rein and scru- 
tiny than they have been in the past. 
And there has been something of a blow 
to the Government’s confidence, which 
is no bad thing in terms of bringing it to 
the conference table in a slightly more 
measured and balanced way in the fu- 
ture than has been the case so far. 

On the whole, both the Govern- 
ment and the ANC have reacted in a 
restrained manner to the revelations, 
recognising that they have too much at 
stake in the process now under way to 
allow it easily to be reversed. There is 
evidence of some hard thinking, par- 
ticularly on the side of the Government, 
about the enormous interests at stake in 
a continuation of reform. 

The pace of reform has slowed in 
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recent months, but has not stopped alto- 
gether. On the positive side, the South 
African Government has, at last, repealed 
theso-called pillars of apartheid, the three 
abhorrent laws that enforced the classifi- 
cation and separation of the population 
along racial lines. The repressive secu- 
rity legislation that underpinned these 
laws hasalso been reviewed and, in large 
part, amended, although the South Afri- 
can Government still retains consider- 
able power to control political activity. 
In spirit, if not in letter, the South African 
Government has removed these hin- 
drances to further political progress. 

On the other hand, there continue 
to be problems with the release of politi- 
cal prisoners and the return of exiles, 
long identified as crucial preconditions 
for further reform. 


Negotiations for release 


It is the case that the ANC’s condition, 
and that of the Commonwealth, that all 


political prisoners be released has not 


yet been met: itis estimated that there are 
at least 500 people still being held for 
what are political crimes, though some 
estimates put the figure as high as 850, 
including some 160 in the “homeland” 
of Bophuthatswana where the South Af- 
rican Government has claimed, implau- 
sibly, that its writ does notrun. The issue 
of political prisoners was debated in the 
Bophuthatswana Parliament as recently 
as 27 August, though the result was in- 
conclusive. Negotiations for release have 
been a long process but there are indica- 
tions that the issue may be resolved 
shortly. 

I expect, too, that there will be 
shortly a satisfactory resolution of the 
political exiles issues. The main diffi- 
culty with the return of exiles has been 
agreement on process and administra- 
tive machinery. The announcement on 
19 August of a role for the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
follows an agreement whereby UNHCR 
will now take a leading role in organis- 
ing the speedy return to South Africa of 
the estimated 20 000 to 40 000 South 
African political exiles and refugees. To 
facilitate this process, UNHCR will be 
allowed to establish an office in South 





Africa which will-be in charge of the 
resettlement of exiles. 

The final impediment to the start 
of formal negotiations between theSouth 
African Government and the ANC has 
been the horrific level of violence in the 
black townships. The apparent reluc- 
tance of the South African Government 
to take resolute action against this has 
led many in the black community to 
conclude, not unnaturally, that the Gov- 
ernment was fomenting and using vio- 
lence to split the anti-apartheid 
movement. The revelations of the Gov- 
ernment’s funding ‘of Inkatha greatly 
strengthened those suspicions. But there 
is hope for the future. A church-business 
sponsored peace initiative has recently 
resulted in agreement on a National 
Peace Accord which is to be signed in 
Johannesburg on 14 September by the 
ANC, Inkatha, the Government, trade 


. unions, political leaders, civic associa- 


tions and homeland representatives. The 
accord will provide for a code of con- 
duct for political parties, the security 
forces, a prohibition on the carrying of 
dangerous weapons, the appointment 
of a police ombudsman and an inde- 
pendent police board to make the force 
more accountable. A national peace com- 
mittee and a standing commission on 
violence will also be established. 

The next step in South Africa’s 
painful transition from the wreckage of 
apartheid will clearly have to be some 
form of interim government in which 
executive authority is shared, at the very 
least in the crucial areas of security and 
preparation for fair elections. Again, 
“Inkathagate” has acted as a catalyst. It 
has underlined to all sides the impracti- 
cality of the South African Government 
being both player and referee in the proc- 


_ess of transition. President de Klerk has 


agreed with the ANC on this. I don’t 
want to minimise the obstacles in the 
way of the formation of any kind of 
interim government, let alone the mag- 
nitude of sucha government’s tasks, but 
at least the realisation is growing that 
some form of interim government is an 
inescapable condition for further, real 
progress. 

Australia can continue to play its 
part by ensuring that pressure is main- 


tained on South Africa throughall stages 
of the reform process. When genuine 
progress occurs, we can acknowledge 
and reward it through the phased eas- 
ing of sanctions. 

Australia’s sanctions against South 
Africa are, as agreed by the Common- 
wealth Foreign Ministers Committee on 
Southern Africa, divided into three 
groups: people-oriented sanctions; eco- 
nomic sanctions; and sanctions on pur- 
chases of arms. (Sports sanctions are a 
particular category of people-to-people 
sanctions which I will come back to 
later.) The Commonwealth foreign min- 
isters agreed that the first group of sanc- 
tions, including consular and visa 
restrictions, the cultural and academic 
boycott, the ban on tourist promotion 
and on direct air links, would be lifted 
when the South African Government 
met certain conditions of political re- 
form. 


Lifting sanctions 


Those conditions were the repeal of civil 
legislation underpinning apartheid, the 
review of reform of security legislation, 
the freeing of political prisoners and the 
return of exiles. All those conditions 
have either now been realised or are 
very close to it. I hope that my Common- 
wealth foreign minister colleagues and 
I will be in a position to make the judg- 
ment when we meetin New Delhion 13- 
14September that there has been enough 
movement to justify the lifting of that 
first group of sanctions. 

Agreement on the other sanctions 
will require proof of further significant 
progress in the constitution-making 
process. We shall only lift trade, invest- 
ment and the centrally important finan- 
cial sanctious in response to a major 
further movement in constitutional re- 
form — suchas, possibly, the formation 
of an interim government. We hope that 
it will be possible for the New Delhi 
meeting to look ata detailed strategy for 
the lifting of those sanctions, defining 
more precisely the triggers for the vari- 
ous phases, although it may be that this 
work will not be taken very much fur- 
ther before the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting itself in Harare 
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the following month. As to the embargo 
on arms sales — supported by UN reso- 
lution — there is clear agreement within 
the Commonwealth, and a little dissent 
elsewhere, that this should be the last 
sanction to be lifted, when a new consti- 
tution is fully and finally in place. 

We shall not be hurried on all this. 
Sanctions have been crucial in bringing 
about the changes to apartheid that have 
already occurred. It is only logical to 
presume that they will becrucialin bring- 
ing about further changes. And only the 
most wilful optimist would argue that 
the next round of changes will be easier 
than what has gone before. If we want to 
help the process of transition, the best 
thing we can do is to reward concrete 
reforms only after they have been fully 
realised, and to keep up the pressure for 
more changes throughout the transition 
process. It is my strong belief that the 
easing. of sanctions by the EC last De- 
cember gave premature comfort to the 
South African Government — making it 
believe that the international pressure 
was Off, that it did not need to hurry the 
domestic reform process, and that it 
could devote more attention and re- 
sources to building its political base for 
the post-apartheid future than remedy- 
ing the injustices of the apartheid past. 

The main argument for the imme- 
diate abandonment of sanctions is, of 
course, that they hurt most those whom 
they are intended to help — that is, the 
non-white population of South Africa. I 
can rebut this red herring only by saying 
what I have said many times already, 
that black South Africans themselves 
are best placed to tell the international 
community whatisin their own interest. 
And the message we are getting loud 
and clear from black leaders is that inter- 
national pressure remains, for the time 
being, crucial to the achievement of an 
acceptable political settlement. 

In discussing the issue of sanctions 
I have left until last those against sport- 
ing contact. Australia has been a leader 
in this area, and I am certain that our 
actions, and those of other Common- 
wealth countries have had a real psy- 
chological effect on white South Africans. 
The severance of sporting links between 
two such hard-playing and long-stand- 
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with the deputy president of the African 
National Congress, Mr Walter Sisulu, and his 
wife, Albertina, in Canberra during their visit 
to Australia in August. Left: The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and Mr Sisulu. 
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ing competitors in sports as dear to the 
hearts of the publics of both countries as 
cricketand rugby, did help to bring home 
to white South Africans the full extent of 
their international isolation. The policy 
of the Commonwealth, as proposed by 
Australia, is now to treat sports indi- 
vidually, reacting affirmatively to posi- 
tive changes as they occur. Asindividual 
sporting bodies in South Africa become 
non-racial and unified, and committed 
to black sports development, and then 
seek, with the blessing of the non-racial 
sports bodies to re-enter international 
competition, we shall certainly support 
the successive lifting of the boycotts. 

At this stage, it appears that soccer 
will be the first major sport in which 
south Africa will re-establish interna- 
tional competition, followed by cricket. 
Developments in cricket are, of course, 
particularly welcome to Australia. We 
fully supported the decision by the In- 
ternational Cricket Council in June to 
readmit South Africa, a move which had 
the full support of the now unified cricket 
administration in South Africa and the 
ANC. We now hope that it might be 
possible for South Africa to be able to 
compete in the World Cup to be held in 
Australia and New Zealand in the New 
Year. It is clear that there is widespread 
support for this within South Africa, 
including from the ANC, and [hope that 
the strength of that support will per- 
suade cricket administrators to allow 
South Africa to play in the World Cup. 
Other sports, including rugby, will, of 
course, follow but it is important that 
this process not be rushed. The recent 
difficulties with athletics demonstrate 
the need to ensure that there is clear 
agreement among all the relevant bod- 
ies that a particular sport has met the 
criteria to re-enter international compe- 
tition. 

The next stage: economic and so- 
cial adjustments 

In some ways, the political strug- 
gle against apartheid is only the first 
stage of the process of adjustment. Even 
before that struggle is over, South Africa 
will have to begin making enormous 
political and social adjustments to the 
new world it confronts. The principal 
problem on any agenda for South Africa 
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in the ‘90s will be how to reconcile 
much-needed economic reforms with 
the demands for greater social justice 
among South Africa’s underprivileged 
majority. 

South Africa has been isolated from 
the economic changes that have funda- 
mentally affected Australia, whose 
economy not so long ago closely resem- 
bled South Africa’s in its dependence on 
commodity exports and its protection of 
domestic manufacturing. Whereas in 
Australia we have disciplined our spend- 
ing, reduced tariffs, pursued higher pro- 
ductivity and sought an international 
orientation, South Africa remains bogged 
down in discredited economic practices. 
Its expenditure is undisciplined, its ori- 
entation is inward and levels of compe- 
tition and technological innovation are 
low. Over the past decade, incomes and 
output have fallen, inflation has become 
entrenched at high levels, and invest- 
ment and savings have declined. 


Appalling hole 


Apartheid has left an appalling hole in 
the educational and training base of the 
black population. This significantly con- 
strains the pace at which the economy 
can expand its production of sophisti- 
cated goods and services. Each year, for 
instance, South Africa graduates 35 en- 
gineers for every one million inhabit- 
ants, compared with 370 in the United 
States and 220 in Australia. 

So the difficulties of the political 
transition and the dismantling of apart- 
heid are set to coincide with an eco- 
nomic crisis caused by structural 
weaknesses. Understandably, black and 
other underprivileged South African 
groups will want more resources made 
available to them in education, housing 
and economic opportunities. White 
South Africans, whose skills will be 
needed for economic growth, will have 
to be encouraged to remain in South 
Africa. It will not be possible to reduce 
unemployment and increase black South 
Africans’ access to housing, education 
and other services except in an economy 
growing several times more rapidly than 
inthe 1980s. Itis possible for the economy 
to grow fast enough, but only with much 
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better management than in the years of 
intellectual stagnation under apartheid. 

Management will bea crucial prob- 
lem. Untilrecently there was little aware- 
ness in the South African business 
community and Government of the 
depths of the economy’s problems or the 
implications of the transition from apart- 
heid. Inthe ANC, too, for onereason and 
another, economic policy for a post- 
apartheid South Africa involved little 
more than simplistic slogans. This has 
changed, at least in terms of awareness 
of the need for economic policies to deal 
with insistent problems. Business 
groups, the Government, trades unions 
and the ANC have accepted the awful 
economicreality and are producing their 
own prescriptions for dealing with this. 
Not surprisingly, these prescriptions 
vary according to the interests of the 
various groups. Buta sign of hopeis that 
some senior business people and offi- 
cials are engaged in a dialogue with the 
ANC and the black trades unions to 
produce a social compact, within which 
issues of broad economic policy can be 
addressed. 

I would share the concern that has 
been expressed by some about the direc- 
tion of economic thinking in the ANC if 
I could see the evidence for it — but I 
cannot. It is true that the South African 
Communist Party [SACP] plays a sig- 
nificant role in the ANC. But in my con- 
versations with ANC leaders in July, 
including quite a number from the South 
African Communist Party, I received the 
strong impression that the Stalinist bag- 
gage of central planning and indiscrimi- 
nate nationalisation was being thrown 
wholly overboard — very much helped, 
of course, by the collapse of East Euro- 
pean communism. It would be surpris- 
ing if there were no pockets of continuing 
commitment to the Stalinist shibboleths 
which were so widely and so recently 
held, butIsaw no signof them. The main 
attachment of the ANC leadership to the 
SACP is sentimental, born of the fact 
that in the early days of the struggle that 
party was one of the few groups in the 
country prepared to treat black people 
as wholly equal. 

Still, economic policy-making is a 
difficult enough business even where 


debate is well-informed and there is 
widespread agreement on fundamental 
economic choices. In South Africa these 
conditions do not apply. There is a great 
need for help in building up the eco- 
nomic policy-making base, particularly 
among the black population which has 
few well-trained economists of its own. 
The existence of well-informed economic 
advisers in touch with international 
thinking could strengthen any future 
South African government's resistance 
to the pressure there will undoubtedly 
be for the excessive expansion of public 
expenditure and against the structural 
changes needed to enhance the pros- 
pects for economic growth. 

Itis in this context that the Austral- 
ian Government's program of strength- 
ening economic decision-making 
capabilities in South Africa should be 
seen. 


Crucially important 


Under this program, announced by the 
Prime Minister in July, we provided $2.3 
million for scholarships, exchanges and 
institutional assistance. The background 
to this was the long-stated belief of the 
Prime Minister that it is crucially impor- 
tant that the Government which comes 
to power in South Africa when apart- 
heid has been scrapped should have the 
will and the capability to manage the 
economy of that country effectively. Itis 
a matter of history that the economic 
policy experience in post-colonial Af- 
rica has not been a happy one and it 
would be tragic if the same or similar 
mistake were made in South Africa. Fol- 
lowing discussions with leaders of black 
opinion, including Nelson Mandela dur- 
ing his visit to Australia, the Govern- 
ment sent an economic planning 
assistance team, led by Professor Ross 
Garnaut, to South Africa in May. It rec- 
ommended, and the Government ac- 
cepted, the $2.3 million package for the 
financial year 1991-92 and 1992-93 which 
included visits to and from South Africa; 
consultancies in specialised areas (such 
as taxation policy); the establishment of 
an Institute of Economic Research at a 
South African University; upgraded 
training for black economists, including 
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student scholarships; an economic policy 
research project on the relationship be- 
.tween bargaining structures, wage 
growth and macroeconomic perform- 
ance; economic scholarships for students 


from disadvantaged communities; and © 


finally, the provision of office equip- 
ment worth $83 000 to the ANC to help 
it to establish a Department of Economic 
Planning. 

Further, Australia has strongly 
supported the Centre for the Study of 
the South African Economy and Inter- 
national Finance established under Dr 
Jonathon Leape at the London School of 
Economics in February 1990. We pro- 
vided $305 000 in 1989-90 to establish the 
centre, and guaranteed the centre’s 
budget for its first two years to enable it 
to review and report on South Africa’s 
international financial links, and to 
gather and publicise factual information 
on financial flows toand policies toward 
South Africa. With the significant devel- 
opments in South Africa during the past 
_two years the centre is now looking to 
refocus its efforts on the financial needs 
of post-apartheid South Africa. This most 
worthwhile move will be discussed at 
the Harare CHOGM in October, but for 
myself I am fully supportive of Dr 
Leape’s efforts to give the centre a new 
and important role in helping to build 
research capacity on financial aspects of 
the economy in the new post-apartheid 
South Africa. 

The consequences of economic re- 
. formin South Africa go well beyond that 
country’s own borders. Despite its seri- 
ous weaknesses, South Africa has the 
only large, relatively developed 
economy in the whole of southern Af- 
rica. It would naturally be the engine for 
growth in that region, were it not for the 
fact that apartheid and the economic 
sanctions it has elicited have reduced 
the economic links between South Af- 
rica and its neighbours. Once sanctions 
are removed, South Africa can greatly 
expand trade and investment activity 
with the countries in its region. Indeed, 
the evidence suggests that this has al- 
ready started in trade, with South Afri- 
canexports to the rest of Africa increasing 
dramatically over the last two years. 
And as economic activity in South Af- 
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rica picks up, regional countries will 
find new markets in the comparatively . 
largeand affluent South African market. 

Stability in South Africa and the 
removal of apartheid and its institutions 
will encourage foreign investment that 
will probably spill over into other coun- 
tries of southern Africa. South African 
firms themselves, particularly in min- 
ing, will begin to invest in neighbouring 
countries. In this way South Africa can 
play a role far different from the damag- 
ing and costly campaign of 
destabilisation it inflicted in the ’70s and 
‘80s on its southern African neighbours. 


Strong similarities 


Looking ahead to a period when trade, 
investment and financial sanctions have 
been removed, I do not see that Aus- ` 
tralia will be either a great winner or a 
substantial loser in economic terms from 
an invigoration of the South African 
economy. Given the strong similarities 
between the export bases of the two 
countries, itis hard to see South Africa as 
an El Dorado for Australian exporters. It 
is more likely that Australian and South 
African exporters will find profitable 
niche markets in each other. Those mar- 
kets could amount to a relationship of 
some substance — after all, Australia 
was one of South Africa’s ten major sup- 
pliers in 1984, and our exports then in- 
cluded manufactured and transport 
goods of which we are now more com- 
petitive producers. It is important that 


our exporters be aware of the markets 


that could be opened when sanctions are 
removed. 

Most comment, however, has fo- 
cused on the threat that South African 
commodity exports might-pose to Aus- 
tralia’s. We need to make a distinction 
here between the effect of trade sanc- 
tions and that of financial sanctions. 
Trade sanctions, it must be acknowl- 
edged, have not had any really signifi- 
cant impact on South Africa. Any 
perception that large amounts of South 
African production capacity have been 
blocked from entering world trade, and 
will return to supplying old export mar- 
kets is not justified. While sanctions had 
an adverse impact on South African trade 
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with individual countries and forced 
quite a deal of price discounting and 
subterranean rechannelling, they did not 
prevent that country from recording a 
strong export performance overall. South 
African merchandise export volumes 
rose by 17 per cent between 1985 and 


- 1990 and South Africa remained around 


the 25th largest exporting nation in that 
period. The basis of that export record 
lay both in the capacity to develop new 
export markets, and in the increased 
international competitiveness of South 
African products that followed from the 
large devaluation of the rand in the mid- 
1980s. 

To the extent that there has been 
any significant constraint on increased 
South African exports of coal in the last 
five years, it has been the limited capac- 
ity of the Richard’s Bay coal terminal, 
rather than a lack of overseas markets. 

It has been the weak performance 
of investment in South Africa that has 
significantly undermined the long-term 
growth potential of the economy and in 
this respect financial sanctions have had 
a much greater impact on capital-hun- 
gry South Africa. 

The removal of those sanctions 
could see South Africa increase its in- 
vestment in the infrastructure support- 
ing the production and export of, say, 
coal, iron-ore and steel. South Africa 
could become a more serious competi- 


tor to Australia in those areas after it has 
put its economic house in order. We 
should receive warning of this, since 
large coal-mining and export projects | 
don’t spring up in the night like mush-- 
rooms. But Australia, too, is becoming 

steadily more efficient, particularly with 

the Government’s reforms of transport. 

We should certainly be aware of the 

prospects of South African competition, 

and take that prospect into account as 

yet another of the many factors pushing 

us to put our own house in order. 


Conclusion 


The task ahead of South Africa is awe- 
some. The legacy of apartheid, in social 
and economic as well as political terms, 
is appalling. Those contemplating the 
future of South Africa, through the cur- 
rent period of change and beyond, might 
be forgiven a degree of pessimism. And 
yet the very enormity of those difficul- 
ties is forcing South Africans of all races 
to contemplate fundamental adjust- 
ments to entrenched positions, on politi- 
cal and economic issues. 

There is justification for optimism 
in this evidence of flexibility. I look for- 
ward keenly to the time when that flex- 
ibility provides justification for the 
removal of sanctions and the integration 
of a multi-racial South Africa into the 
international community. a 
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Address on 7 August by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Australian 
Institute of Export in Sydney 





It is a great pleasure to address this 
export dinner function tonight. For the 
past 35 years the Australian Institute of 
Export has been making a valuable con- 
tribution to export education and train- 
ing. It is appropriate and important that 
the work of the institute is properly rec- 
ognised and supported not only by the 
exporting community, but also by the 
wider Australian community. 

To maintain our living standards 
and meet our import requirements, we 
need to compete internationally and 
generate export revenue. To achieve that, 
Australia needs adequately trained men 
and women at all levels of management, 
with the skills to ensure that their or- 
ganisations are responsive to the inter- 
national marketplace. I want, this 
evening, to elaborate on how we could 
work to create an export culture in Aus- 
tralia and thus contribute to our overall 
economic well-being. 

Twenty years ago, the American 
social scientist, Alvin Toffler, introduced 
us to the concept of “future shock” as 
part of his apocalyptic view of the fu- 
ture. His theme was the need to adapt to 
the accelerating rate of change in the 
world. Toffler saw a world of “high tran- 
sience”, or constant change, emerging. 
To survive in this world of high transi- 
ence without succumbing to “future 
shock”, Toffler’s prescription was that 
we must become more adaptable and 
capable than ever before. 

In the 20 years since Toffler pub- 
lished his views, it is clear that transi- 
ence or, more simply, “change” has 
become our constant companion. This is 
as marked in our commercial activities 
as it is anywhere else in our lives. In an 
open economy like ours, rapid and ac- 
celerating change is an inescapable fact 
of life. This is especially the case where 
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we are most exposed to the dynamics of 
the international trading scene. 

Rapid changes are transforming 
the world trading environment. It is be- 
ing transformed for individual compa- 
nies. Competition is more intense, more 
challenging and increasingly complex. 
This makes the trading environment 
more difficult. If we add new technolo- 
gies, accelerating product obsolescence, 
geographic spread of productive capac- 
ity, political change around the globe, 
recombination of international trading 
interests, the difficulties are multiplied. 

Countries like Australia, depend- 
ent oninternational trade to sustain their 
well-being, confront thesame problems. 
The conclusion of the Uruguay Round, 
whatever its final result, will be no pana- 
cea. The pace of change in international 
markets will continue. The European 
Community is committed to its drive 
towards a single market from 1992. The 
formation of a North American Free 
Trade Area which includes Mexico is 
likely. The continuing dynamism of the 
Asian economies offers both opportuni- 
ties and challenges. The world will have 
to adjust to the rediscovery of market 
mechanisms in the economies of Eastern 
Europe and the USSR. South Africa 
seems set tore-emerge as a world trader. 
We cannot say what will result from the 
return of Hong Kong to China. And 
these are only the predictable changes! 
They will affect all Australians. 

They will affect us because we are 
and must be integrated with the world 
economy. Most Australians are aware 
that we import too much and export too 
little. We have been behaving in this 
way for a considerable time. This was 
most graphically highlighted in a table 
compiled by the Centre for International 
Economics comparing the export orien- 
tation of ten selected OECD countries. 
Covering the years 1958 to 1987, the 
table showed that all except one country 
had shown an increase in the ratio of 
exports to GDP. The smaller the 
economy, the greater the increase in the 
ratio. What this means is that each 
economy was exporting more as it grew. 
Except one. That unique exception is 
Australia. Over a 30-year period we 
showed no change at all in our ratio of 
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exports to GDP — which averaged ap- 
proximately 12 per cent. Sweden, a simi- 
larly sized economy, increased its ratio 
of exports to GDP by 61 per cent. 

I should point out, however, that 
over the last three years Australia’s ratio 
of exports to GDP has improved slightly 
to an average of 16 per cent. This figure 
reflects a substantial improvement in 
our short-term trading performance. 
Moreover, during the last year, manu- 
factured exports have shown a particu- 
lar strength. Significant increases in 
exports have occurred in non-traditional 
areas such as high technology products, 
especially telecommunications equip- 
ment and pharmaceuticals. 

To you, practitioners in exporting, 
and cognisant of the need for a knowl- 
edge of export practice, the compara- 
tively low levels of Australian exports 
will come as no surprise. It is a matter of 
which the Government is conscious and 
which it is keen to see corrected. 

By opening the economy to the 
world the Government has sought to 
produce the right conditions for an ex- 
port culture. We have embarked on our 
program of macroeconomic and 
microeconomic reform to shake firms 
out of their dependence on the small, 
domestic market. We want to make in- 
dustry conscious of the commercial pros- 
pects available outside our shores. We 
want to fit industry to take advantage of 
those prospects. Tariffreform is the most 
noticeable aspect. But it is not the only 
way we are encouraging the manufac- 
turing and services industries toimprove 
their efficiency and their international 
competitiveness. We are tackling the 
fundamental export questions of water- 
front reform, shipping, international air 
freight and banking. We are addressing 
inefficiencies in domestic land transport. 
Weareeasing the mechanisms for goods 
to enter the country to lower the cost of 
inputs for our exporters. 

These are the conditions in which 
an export culture can grow. The term 
‘export culture’ has taken on numerous 
meanings. At its most simple and least 
useful, we use the term to explain why 
Australian business has a poor export 
record. We attribute this record to a lack 
of export culture — meaning a general 


incapacity and unwillingness to look 
beyond our own shores for markets. The 
term, export culture therefore denotes 
the willingness to export, and the skills 
toidentify and win export markets. Here 
we should be more specific about the 
requirements of an export culture. 

It is not sufficient to have a capac- 
ity and willingness to export. Business 
people must have the goods of a price 
and quality which are worth exporting. 
In this regard we must foster an export 
culture among both workers and man- 
agers. In the production and distribu- 
tion of goods an export culture has a 
more precise meaning. It denotes the 
acceptance of and a conscious working 
towards international best practices. 

Australia has long had a well- 
earned reputation for innovation and 
invention. We have not done so well in 
turning these ideas into marketable prod- 
ucts. Many Australian companies have 
shown what can be done; outward-look- 
ing and dynamic companies are com- 
peting internationally as wellas at home. 
The wave-piercing catamaran ferry, the 
bionic ear, atomic absorption 
spectrophotometers and microwave 
landing systems are only some of the 
more spectacular examples of what we 
can do. 


Remarkable goods 


We are making progress. Exports of 
motor vehicles and their components 
are set to pass the $1 billion mark in the 
next year. And there are continuing ex- 
ports of a thousand and one products to 
all parts of the world of the remarkable 
as wellas unremarkable goods and serv- 
ices, which are no less valuable for their 
“ordinariness”. Whether ordinary or 


‘unique a product will only sell overseas 


if we put resources into its marketing. 
The greatest resource in export market- 
ing, as in marketing generally, is dedi- 
cated and knowledgable personnel. It is 
in this that lies the essence of export 
culture. 

The term “culture” often indicates 
something organic, something that is 
firmly rooted in the community at large. 
It is something which has to be second 
nature to us all. A culture is not some- 
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thing extra to, or outside of, our every- 
day life and work. 

In Australia, however, exporting 
almost belongs to a business Bohemia. It 
has a rather raffish allure which is often 
seen as excessively risky, sultry foreign 
affairs in exotic foreign locations. Ihave 
even met business people who took to 
exporting primarily because it was more 
“interesting”, and not just for the sake of 
the profits which would come only in 
the long term. Exporting, as most of you 
would know, is a long haul. Exporting 
also tends to keep one away from home 
a lot. It is often considered to be some- 
thing to do when time is available from 
more demanding and “serious” pursuits. 
This is not the image a culture must have 
if it is to be acceptable across the broad 
community. 

The Government can give, and has 
given, some help in inculcating an ex- 
port culture in Australia. The promotion 
of international best practices was taken 
up in the Prime Minister’s March 12 
statement and is currently being pur- 
sued by the Minister for Industrial Rela- 
tions. Wealso recognise thata substantial 
part of the formation of business skills 
comes from in-house training. So we 
have instituted the training guarantee 
scheme. Thisis applicable to export skills 
training. The Government has also in- 
- cluded export education as eligible ex- 
` penditure under the export market 
development grants scheme. 

While exporting requires particu- 
lar commercial skills, exporting to our 
fastest-growing markets in North and 
South-East Asia requires the additional 
skills of language and knowledge of the 
local culture. The Government has there- 
fore taken action to encourage the devel- 
opment of these essential skills through 
the Asia/Pacific Business Fellowship 
Scheme. This initiative is designed, 
througha government partnership with 
business, to encourage Australian busi- 
ness to develop international business 
and language skills, particularly in the 
Asia Pacific region. 

The program will provide for 25 
places of one year’s duration. Successful 
candidates, with the sponsorship of their 
company, will live and work in a desig- 
nated country while concentrating on 
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developing their language and commer- 
cial skills. I have been personally in- 
volved in this program and have closely 
followed its development. It will be in 
operation soon. 

There are also a number of export 
education and training programs oper- 
ated by Austrade, including the “pre- 
paring an export plan” initiative. This 
helps companies examine whether or 
not they are ready to export. It assists 
them to develop a practical export mar- 
keting plan for their business. 

But on its own the Government 
cannot create an export culture in the 
community. At best we can encourage 
and contribute to its development. We 
see the need for the growth of a culture 
to parallel the structural adjustments 
which the Government has instituted. 

For the export culture to develop,a 
widespread program is needed for teach- 
ing the commercial community, and 
those who will enter it, the whys and 
hows of selling overseas. We need a 
program which “de-mythologises” ex- 
port and makes it something with which 
people feel as familiar as they do selling 
to the next city or interstate. 


Enhancements 


Six years ago, the Trade Development 
Council (TDC) — the Government’s 
trade advisory body — looked into the 
question of export management educa- 
tion in Australia. It found that there 
were various programs of export man- 
agement education in existence and rec- 
ommended a number of enhancements 
to build on the strengths identified. At 
the time, much of the activity in this type 
of education in Australia was confined 
to the courses run by, or through, the 
Australian Institute of Export. 

In the six years since the TDC sur- 
vey, the picture has changed only slightly 
in the post-secondary education and 
training in export techniques and man- 
agement. The Australian Institute of 
Export continues to offera broaderrange 
of courses. The Queensland division has 
had discussions with the TAFE system 
to develop a national core curriculum on 
exporting. This is important. For educa- 
tion to help instil a national export cul- 
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ture, there should in general be uniform- 
ity of courses for each different level of 
education or training. Just as a diversity 
of railway gauges hampers our internal 
trade so too will lack of uniformity in 
export education constrain our interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

The efforts of the institute have 
been augmented in the last two or three 
years by several tertiary courses with a 
predominantly international trade ori- 
entation. By and large, however, educa- 
tion still aims at the new starter in the 
workforce or the potential manager. It 
does not cater for executives. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade recently undertook a limited 
survey of advanced education courses 
in Australia. It was the kind of first sur- 
vey a prospective student would make. 
It found that there are only three post- 
graduate degree courses in International 
Business offered by Australian tertiary 
institutions and one MBA with a partial 
international trade orientation. First de- 
grees and diploma/certificate courses 
with an international business orienta- 
tion are offered by universities in 
Queensland and Victoria. There is still 
apparently no major international busi- 
ness diploma or degree course offered 
by a senior institution in the Sydney- 
Newcastle-Wollongong area or the other 
States or Territories. 

Admirable as they are, these 
courses are aimed at the entry level to 
industry or the early career stage. There 
is practically nothing available to the 
senior manager nor executive at board 
level. The Australian Institute of Man- 
agement runs courses on the basis of 
perceived demand, but these are not 
regularly programmed, nor do they at- 
tract many participants. 

The number of places in existing 
export-oriented courses is limited. Iftheir 
combined efforts turned out 1000, or 
even 2000 trainees a year this would 
probably be the absolute upper limit. It 
is perhaps also relevant that, with the 
exception of the Australian Institute of 
Export courses, few have a history of 
longer than two years. There is little 
involvement of practically experienced 
exporters in the teaching staff. 

One thousand to 2000 people a 


year trained in all aspects of exporting is 
not very many for a country which sold 
$51 000 million worth of goods overseas 
in 1990! Certainly, practical experience 
and this Institute of Export itself have 
helped us to reach this export goal. But is 
this approach sufficient? 

Let us compare our educational 
experience with Sweden. There the TDC, 
in 1985, found that all major universities 
had courses in international business at 
the first and higher degree stages. The 
Institute of International Business within 
the Stockholm School of Economics 
worked hand-in-glove with the Swed- 
ish Institute of Management to provide 
a continuing program of courses for peo- 
ple in the export industry. The Swedish 
Institute of Management ran a regular 
six-weeks’ duration advanced interna- 
tional management program for senior 
executives. And the Swedish Export 
Council Export School ran short courses 
for about 2000 people a year. This may 
help explain why Sweden managed to 
achieve the 61 per cent improvement in 
its exports to GDP ratio which I men- 
tioned earlier. 


Study commissioned 


In 1990, the International Business Liai- 
son Group, involving national business 
associations and the Government, com- 
missioned a study from the Centre for 
Export Marketing at the University of 
NSW. The report, Australian Manage- 
ment and International Competitiveness, 
was a distillation of the views of 1300 
senior and middle managers and 500 
potential managers. It commands atten- 
tion. 

Australian management, says the 
report, is aware of the need to achieve 
international competitiveness. It has a 
relatively positive perception of the ben- 
efits of adopting a more international 
approach to business. This offers some 
challenge to the commonly held view of 
the insularity of the Australian business 
world. Butagainst this, the report records 
a relatively weak motivation to make 
the necessary changes to exploit interna- 
tional opportunities. The report con- 
cludes that the root of the problem lies 
not with middle management but in the 
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areas of top management values and the 
economic environment. 

It notes that the top management 
of the majority of companies does not set 
ambitious goals for exporting or inter- 
national business. 

Similarly, a 1987 study by the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Management ob- 
served that management attitudes, such 
as concentrating on the domestic rather 
than the global market, limited export 
growth. Most surveys of Australia’s ex- 
port competitiveness have found that 
manufacturers put a low priority on the 
development of human resources in the 
export area. 

I don’t think I would be too critical 
if I were to interpret all this as another 
way of saying that we have a limited 
export culture. | 

There is little comfort for anyone 
who hopes that the wider culture is 
changing. Ina survey undertaken by the 
Centre for Export Marketing at.the Uni- 
versity of NSW in late 1990, 500 students 
at both secondary and tertiary level were 
asked how well the education system 
had prepared them to understand a 
number of economic and commercial 
topics. The students indicated that they 
did not have a good understanding of 
any of the nine topics named including 
“the international market” and the 
“structure of Australian industry”. It 
should hardly then come as a surprise to 
learn that only 2 per cent of the students 
showed any interest in working in inter- 
national business. 

Clearly, the present situation is at 
odds with the Government’s objective 
of making Australia the “clever coun- 
try”. From my perspective it seems that 
we need to help the development of an 
export culture by encouraging educa- 
tion about exporting. Education should 
be available in the school system, the 
professional stage, and at senior man- 
agement and boardroom level. 

To help develop an export educa- 
tion strategy I can see benefit in a com- 
prehensive overview of the export 
education and training situation in Aus- 


tralia. The views and the contribution of . 


the Australian Institute of Export would 
be very valuable in such an exercise. The 
institute is, after all, an export educator 
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and a body which would have an opin- 
ion on the direction of such an overview. 
Forexample, perhaps you could seesome 
value in a national conference of those 
interested in this issue? 

Suchaconferencecould, obviously, 
explore the formal academic aspects of 
export education and training. It could 
also bring academics and educators to- 
gether with exporters and industry to 
discuss what kinds of export training we 
should have. It could add practical 
knowledge and experience to theoreti- 
cal teaching. The academic and business 
sectors could exchange ideas and infor- 
mation on syllabuses, teaching methods 
and research. We could establish infor- 
mal networks to support continuing 
development of export-oriented cur- 
ricula. 


Trade promotion 


Commonwealth and State officers, too, 
could profit from specialised training in 
trade policy, trade promotion and trade 
negotiations, as well as industry repre- 
sentatives generally. We could discuss 
their particular needs. And [would hope 
that, at such a conference, senior man- 
agement would reaffirm its commitment 
to the overwhelming need for an export 
culture, and for the deveiopment of hu- 
man resources as part of that culture. 

Any effective export education 
strategy must look ahead to the changes 
which are likely to affect Australia’s in- 
ternational trading environment. Aus- 
tralian industry would need to focus on 
the new technologies affecting export- 
ing. The rapid take-off of electronic data 
interchange, so called “paperless trad- 
ing”, isa case in point. EDI is revolution- 
ising the way national and international 
business is being transacted. 

Some Australian enterprises have 
recognised the commercial benefits of 
EDI. They have already embraced this 
technology as part of their business strat- 
egies, particularly to tap into govern- 
ment procurement in Australia. EDI is 
also a vital element in export develop- 
ment. Customs, health and quarantine 
requirements for exporters have already 
moved a considerable way towards EDI. 
Of greater longer-term significance is 
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the contribution that EDI can make in 
increasing Australia’s export competi- 
tiveness and strengthening our ties with 
our trading partners. 

EDI would be an essential compo- 
nent in any export education program. 
The need for training and other assist- 
ance with EDIis all the more pressing for 
smaller businesses, struggling to meet 
the costs of introducing this technology. 

EDI is a good example of what 
Toffler was anticipating in “future 
shock”. He declared that change is es- 
sential to human life and, more trench- 
antly, “change is life itself”. 

The changes we have encountered 
in the 20 years since Toffler penned these 
words have transformed the way we do 
business. Think simply of the computer, 
the facsimile machine, the communica- 
tions satellite and fibre optics. We didn’t 
use them extensively 20 years ago or, at 
least, not in the way we use them today. 
Nor did we have an export culture 20 
years ago. 

The environment of business has 
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already changed fundamentally to ac- 
commodate the new technologies. I 
believe that we are deluding ourselves 
to think we can avoid the creation of 
an export culture to go with these 
changes, and an appropriate educational 
structure. 

The lack of awareness of the de- 
mands and opportunities of exporting is 
only part of the problem. 

Central is the lack of motivation to 
export. When this is combined with 
a lack of skills and the necessary facili- 
ties to train potential exporters, the pros- 
pects for increased exports look 
uncertain. 

General exhortation through the 
mass media cannot easily change this 
state of affairs. We need an export edu- 
cation and training strategy that will 
develop the attitudes, knowledge, skills 
and perceptions of both management 
and the wider community. Ultimately 
we need a greater commitment to ex- 
porting and so ensure a higher standard 
of living for Australians. = 


Perth solicitor Jacinta Sivyer, 24, winner of this 
year’s Australia-Japan Foundation award for 
young professionals, will leave for Japan on 
September 9 to undertake intensive Japanese 
language training followed by work experience 
at a Japanese law firm. Under the award, Ms 
Sivyer, who began learning Japanese at high 
school, is allowed a minimum of two years’ 
training in Japan. The director of the Australia- 
Japan Foundation, Ms Janet Tomi, said the 
award program's main aim was to ensure that 
participants acquired sufficient fluency in 
Japanese to be able to work comfortably in the 
language. 
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Human rights in the 1990s: 
Australia’s approach — 





Address on 26 August by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to Amnesty International 
Australia in Sydney for Amnesty International's 30th 
anniversary 





Two thousand years have not weakened 
the force of Juvenal’s question: who will 
guard the guardians? Governments 
guard the welfare of their citizens, but 
who guards them? Well, for 30 years 
now, with courage, accuracy and impar- 
tiality, Amnesty International has done 
just that. I have been a long-standing 
member of Amnesty and a willing par- 
ticipant in its efforts to defend the fun- 
damental rights and dignity of the 
individual. It has sometimes earned criti- 
cism and sometimes applause. but al- 
ways recognition of its importance in 
the effort to win greater international 
observance of human rights. 

Over those 30 years, and particu- 
larly in very recent years, significant 
changes have taken place in the nature 
of the human-rights issues preoccupy- 
ing the international community and 
the way in which it deals with them. The 
outstanding development — one that 
has affected almost every item on the 
international agenda — is the decline of 
ideological and security competition be- 
tween East and West. The collapse of 
communist regimes throughout East 
Europe and in the republics of the Soviet 
Union has been accompanied by a dra- 
maticexpansion of democratic freedoms. 
Individuals and groups which, only a 
short time ago, were the object of re- 
peated representations from Western 
governments and non-government or- 
ganisations now enjoy at least the rudi- 
ments, andin many countries much more 
than that, of political and civil liberty. 

The failed coup in the Soviet Un- 
ion last week underlined dramatically 
how fragile some of this achievement 
has been, and what stood to be lost in 
terms of human rights from a 
reimposition of authoritarianism. Quite 
apart from what was at stake within the 
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Soviet Union itself, in multilateral fo- 
rums the cooperation of a reformist So- 
viet government has been invaluable on 
human-rights matters. Its attitude in the 
Commission on Human Rights has 
opened the way for the United Nations 
to address the human-rights situation in 
such countries as Cuba and Iraq — with 
Libya, the only countries in the world to 
support the coup. And the Soviet Un- 
ion’s more reasonable attitude on hu- 
man rights has had a sobering effect on 
states which could once rely on its diplo- 
matic protection. 

The magnitude of the changes in 
Europe has obscured similar although 
slower developments in some parts of 
the Third World. Over the last decade 
authoritarian and repressive regimes in 
Latin America have steadily given way 
to democratically elected civilian gov- 
ernments which have tried, sometimes 
against the odds, to restore political and 
civil freedoms to their citizens. In a 
number of individual states of Asia and 
Africa—-among them Uganda and Mon- 
golia, but nowhere more obviously than 
in South Africa itself — dramatic ad- 
vances have been made. 

At a different level, in the Middle 
East we have seen the attempts of the 
international community, acting on the 
basis of United Nations Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, to provide physical pro- 
tection for Iraq’s Kurdish minority 
against Iraq’s own Government. If the 
international community can act like this 
in Iraq, can it then intervene elsewhere 
to protect the human rights of other 
groups? The principles of sovereignty 
and non-intervention being as strongly 
entrenched as they are, at this stage the 
international community is not ready to 
provide an affirmative answer—but the 
probabilities are that, one way or the 
other, “exceptional circumstances” will 
continue to be defined from time to time. 

All these developments amount to 
an immense advance inthe protection of 
civil and political rights: those recog- 
nised as universal by the international 
community and embodied specifically 
in the International Covenant for Civil 
and Political Rights, and more generally 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights — including the rights to life, to 
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freedom from arbitrary arrest and tor- 
ture, to freedom of movement, speech 
and association, and to vote and partici- 
pate in public affairs. 

It has to be said, however, that for 
all these advances, the battle for univer- 
sal recognition and observance of these 
rights in practice is by no means won. 
There are continuing problems in şev- 
eral East European countries, most spec- 
tacularly in Yugoslavia but not confined 
to there. And, more worryingly, in a 
number of developing countries—in- 
cluding some in our own region—some- 
thing of a rearguard action is being 
fought against the notion that the famil- 
iar civil and political rights are really 
universal rights at all. 

The argument is made that the In- 
ternational Covenant on Economic, So- 
cial and Cultural Rights is the only real 
touchstone for developing countries. At 
its strongest, the argument is that politi- 
cal and civil rights have no real applica- 
tion atallin non-Western societies, being 
based on values developed in very dif- 
ferent religious, cultural and social envi- 
ronments. More often the argument is 
that these are subordinate, later in the 
queue: economic development must 
have priority, since it enables the condi- 
tions to be addressed which give rise to 
human-rights abuses. 

These are not arguments that these 
days have much persuasive force. Nei- 
ther Australia, nor the international com- 
munity as a whole (as evident from the 
terms of the Universal Declaration of 
1948 and the two International Cov- 
enants of 1966), accepts that economic 
rights must take precedence over politi- 
cal rights, or that the two are mutually 
exclusive. A society which respects and 
promotes individual freedoms—with 
the mobility, expressiveness and inven- 
tiveness that go with them—is more 
likely to enjoy economic growth than 
one in which collective or state rights 
suppress civil or political freedom. 

But the questioning of the validity 
or primacy of political and civil rights 
was all too clear in the developing 
world’s support for the arguments used 
in the Commission on Human Rights by 
the Chinese Government to defend itself 
after the Beijing massacre. China argued 
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that the interest taken in its treatment of 
its own citizens by outside governments 
amounted, under the terms of the United 
Nations Charter, to interference in the 
internal affairs of a country. China pro- 
claimed its right to restore order by any 
means to maintain the collective well- 
being—a well-being whichitsaw in eco- 
nomic rather than political terms. 

A growing concern is that with the 
strength developing countries now have 
in international forums, including the 
Commission on Human Rights, these 
kinds of views will be translated into 
international humanitarian law. Thus, 
ironically, as the East-West stalemate on 
human rights has given way to real 
progress, a North-South divide threat- 
ens to emerge that, if not handled care- 
fully, could impede the spread of that 
progress. I don’t wish to overstate the 
problem: my own experience, in discus- 
sions over the years with colleagues and 
friends from a range of cultural back- 
grounds, is that when you finally get 
down to it they do not deny the funda- 
mental, universal nature of both civil 
and political and economic, social and 
cultural rights. 


Alert and sensitive 


But it is an issue to which we, and other 
countries who share our values, have to 
be alert and sensitive in the conduct of 
our own human-rights policy. 

Australia’s level of activity on hu- 
man-rights issues is, on most reckon- 
ings, greater than that of any other 
country in the world. In 1990, which was 
not particularly exceptional, we raised 
460 new cases of human-rights concern 
involving individuals or groups in 82 
countries, as well as pursuing cases first 
raised in earlier periods. I have tried to 
ensure that those representations have 
been characterised among other things 
by absolute consistency of approach as 
between different countries, close atten- 
tion to detail, and a willingness to re- 
spond to criticisms directed at us. 

We certainly accept that interna- 
tional covenants impose obligations on 
Australia just as much as on other coun- 
tries. In this respect, for example, we 
were happy to present, earlier this month, 


reports on race relations in Australia to 
the Committee of the Convention on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination. And I am pleased to say 
that we have recently taken a major step 
forward in more fully embracing our 
international human-rights obligations 
by announcing our intention to sign the 
first Optional Protocol to the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. We had for too long been drag- 
ging our feet on this, which involves 
recognising the competence of the inter- 
national Human. Rights Committee to 
accept complaints from individuals al- 
leging violations of their civil and politi- 
cal rights after they have exhausted 
domestic remedies. 

A sensitive question that arises for 
Australian policy is how to deal with 
human-rights issues in our own region, 
given theinclination [have already men- 
tioned — whichis certainly evident there 
— to “de-emphasise” civil and political 
rights in favour of less immediately con- 
straining economic, social and cultural 
rights. 

The basic approach we have 
adopted is not to compromise in any 
way in our own policy principles, but to 
engage in constructive dialogue rather 
than counter-productive declamations. 
The best hope of achieving an improve- 
ment in the observance of human rights 
lies in a non-confrontational approach 
based on mutual understanding. Weare 
trying to understand regional perspec- 
tives on human rights, not necessarily 
witha view to accepting them, but in the 
hope that we can reach a common agree- 
ment on how better to observe human 
rights. Our emphasis all the time is on 
there being certain universal values 
which apply to people irrespective of 
their cultural, social or religious back- 
ground. And our method is to try 
through rational and open discussion to 
establish common ground out of differ- 
ent perceptions. 

As a Western country living 
squarely within the developing world, 
and one which has worked consistently 
in international forums to develop un- 
derstanding between Western and de- 
veloping countries, we have reasonably 
good credentials for this task. Regional 
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countries might not welcome our bilat- 
eral and multilateral approaches on hu- 
man-rights matters, but they do take 
them seriously. The level of our activity, 
its non-discriminatory and universal 
approach, and our willingness to accept 
international scrutiny of our own be- 
haviour have all given us real credibility 
as a country with genuine, non-political 
objectives in the human-rights field. 

In considering how to move these 
dialogue processes forward, there are a 
number of specific strategies which sug- 
gest themselves—at the fully interna- 
tional level, the regional level and 
bilaterally. Letmespell outsomeofthem. 

In making international mecha- 
nisms, particularly the Commission on 
Human Rights, work more effectively, it 
is helpful to appreciate that most coun- 
tries are more willing to cooperate with 
scrutiny of their human-rights records 
by thematic rapporteurs rather than spe- 
cificcountry rapporteurs. The Sri Lankan 
Government, for instance, resisted the 
appointment of a rapporteur to investi- 
gate allegations of human-rights viola- 
tions in Sri Lanka itself, but has 
cooperated with a working group 
charged with the investigation of disap- 
pearances on a world-wide basis. 


Ringing resolutions 


Again, more countries might be amena- 
ble to concerns about human rights if 
less use were made in the commission of 
confrontational and condemnatory lan- 
guage. These ringing resolutions can 
sound fine but achieve little. In cases 
such as these, it is not essential that the 
process be up to the perfectionist canons 
of developed countries, as long as there 
is enough agreement to get a process 
going which could lead to better observ- 
ance of human rights. That agreement is 
far more likely to arise from an approach 
based, where possible, onconsensus and 
cooperation. 

Again, I would like also to see the 
United Nations and countries interested 
in human rights pay more attention to 
preventive measures that could be of 
real, practical benefit. Training and edu- 
cation could be provided to the judici- 
ary, the police and other relevant bodies 
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to help them meet their obligations un- 
der international covenants on human 
rights. Non-government organisations 
could play a role in this. Of course, this 
won't bring about a sea change over- 
night. But with something as serious as 
human rights, we have no right toignore 
the possibility of incremental but real 
advances. 

On the regional level, Australia has 
long supported the formation of a re- 
gional body for the protection of human 
rights, of the sort that exists in other 
parts of the world. Other countries, par- 
ticularly the Philippines and Indonesia, 
have begun to promote this idea. We 
believe that the United Nations should 


increase its activities in the region, per- , 


haps by holding a session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights in it. This 
would underline to our neighbours that 
human-rights issues are on the interna- 
tional agenda and require the same sort 
of responsible handling that they are 
accustomed to give to other items of 
international cooperation. 

Bilaterally, we shall continue to 
raise human-rights cases, relying largely 
upon Amnesty and other organisations 
forinformation on which our approaches 
are often based. But we can also extend 


the dialogues on human-rights issues 


that we have already begun with some 
countries. We shallalsostrongly encour- 
age the formation of national human- 
rights bodies of the sort that has been 
established in the Philippines and is be- 
ing considered by Indonesia—not in the 
unrealistic hope that these bodies will be 
a panacea for human-rights ills, but be- 
cause they provide a channel that can 
lead to a wider awareness of human- 
rights responsibilities. 

It is one thing, of course, to havea 
reasonably clear set of principles and 
strategies, quite another to make them 
work in practice. Let me, finally then, 
give you two recent examples—involv- 
ing China and Burma—of how we have 
recently been trying to move the dia- 
logue process forward in our own re- 
gion. 

When I secured, last April in Bei- 
jing, Foreign Minister Qian Qichen’s 
agreement to receive an Australian hu- 
man-rights delegation, I was under no 
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illusions that we could achieve quick, 
dramatic results. The aims of the delega- 
tion were serious but realistic. We saw 
this as an opportunity to impress upon 
the Chinese Government that its treat- 
ment of its own citizens would be the 
basis of judgment by the international 
community and affect China’s interna- 
tional relationships; to convince the Chi- 
nese leadership thatits interest lay in the 
adoption of more humane policies to- 
wards its own citizens, irrespective of 
varying interpretations of human rights; 
and generally to underline to the Chi- 
nese that human-rights issues had a le- 
gitimate place on the international 
agenda. 

The eight-person delegation, led 
by Senator Chris Schacht, and contain- 
ing China linguists and human-rights 
specialists like Professors Stephen 
FitzGerald and Alice Tay—madeits visit 
for 12 days in July. In the course of its 
visit it urged the Chinese Government 
to ratify the major international human- 
rights instruments. It discussed frankly 
with the Chinese authorities the extent 
of political freedoms, the fate of political 
dissidents caught up in the crackdown 
after the Beijing massacre, the human- 
rights situation in Tibet and other con- 
cerns. It made representations about 
nearly 200 prisoners of conscience, 
mostly arrested after the pro-democracy 
demonstrations and the disturbances in 
Tibet over the last three years. It ob- 
tained for the first time a response on 
some of these cases. 


Difficult discussions 


The delegation did not take a confronta- 
tional stand in its discussions with the 
Chinese authorities — and I don’t hide 
the fact that some of the discussions 
were very difficult. It tried to under- 
stand Chinese perceptions and the Chi- 
nese judicial and penal systems. At the 
same time, it argued that political and 
civil freedoms were compatible with 
economic and social modernisation. In 
the end, the delegation managed to con- 
duct a substantive dialogue, and the 
Chinese Government indicated its will- 
ingness to keep open this channel of 
communication and to receive another 


visit on human-rights matters. 

I believe that the visit—a full re- 
port of which I will be tabling in the 
Parliament within thenext three weeks— 
was a success in showing how we can 
combine our strong attachment to the 
promotion internationally of human 
rights with an approach that avoids con- 
frontation and tries to obtain practical 
results. 

The Chinese Government, for 
whatever motivation, was at least will- 
ing to takea first step down the dialogue 
path. That has proved to be rather more 
difficult in the case of Burma. The situa- 
tion in Burma, where a totally unrepre- 
sentative military regime continues to 
repress the clear wish of its people for 
democratic change, has been one of the 
region’s most serious and long-stand- 
ing, human-rights problem areas. 

Some progress seemed to be being 
made last year, not least with the accept- 
ance by Burma ofan independent expert 
appointed by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to report on the situation 
there. But a follow-up exercise this year 
has so far run into the sand. Australia 
has been direct and robust in its own 
response to the situation, and we will 
continue to be so, but we have to ac- 
knowledge that our voice is being taken 
no more seriously than Europe’s, or the 
United States’s or anyone else from the 
developed world. 

One hope is that Burma’s ASEAN 
neighbours will use their influence with 
the regime to change its approach to 
domestic political reform and human 
rights: following discussions between 
ASEAN foreign ministers and ourselves, 
the Europeans and North Americans at 
the recent ASEAN conference in Kuala 
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Lumpur, ASEAN ministers agreed to 
take up human-rights issues with the 
Burmese in their own non-confronta- 
tional way, initially in the course of a 
visit from incoming ASEAN Ministerial 
Chairman Raul Manglapus of the Phil- 
ippines. It may be that this more indirect 
approach will be helpful in breaking 
through Burma’s 30 years of isolation- 
ism, and its habitual imperviousness to 
external pressure. We can only hope so. 

The examples I have given of our 
approach to regional human-rights de- 
velopments should give a reasonable 
picture of the overall character of our 
policy. We shall certainly be sensitive to 
the aspirations and the perspectives of 
the developing countries in our region, 
particularly in the way in which we go 
about pursuing human-rights objectives, 
but we shall remain robust in our com- 
mitment to furthering the observance of 
all those fundamental human rights 
widely recognised by the international 
community. There is no contradiction 
between these two characteristics: con- 
demnation is sometimes useful, but it is 
the task of responsible, imaginative di- 
plomacy to find surer ways of achieving 
our foreign policy goals. 

The unique contribution Australia 
can make will come increasingly from 
our focus on human-rights develop- 
ments in our own region and from our 
ability to help bridge the divide between 
North and South that will be a central 
feature of the human-rights debate in 
the ‘90s. And whatever the ‘90s bring in 
the area of human rights, Iam sure that 
the partnership that we have enjoyed 
with Amnesty so far will continue to 
produce achievements of which we shall 
both be proud. E 
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The future of the CER agreement 
between Australia and NZ 





Address on 14 August by the Secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the 
Committee for the Economic Development of Australia in 





Australia’s relationship with New Zea- 
land is one of our most central and natu- 
ral foreign and trade policy priorities. 
So, lintend today to make no jokes about 
New Zealand and I will also, with ap- 
propriate tact, deny myself, what the 
Germans call schadenfreude by not 
dwelling on recent events at the Sydney 
Football Stadium. 

I am indeed grateful for this op- 
portunity to launch Peter Lloyd’s book 
on the future of CER at the Australian 
end. I thank CEDA for this opportunity 
and I congratulate it on its support for 
the publication of this small but impor- 
tant book. 

Peter Lloyd’s book is very wel- 
come for two reasons. It adds to a 
strangely limited stock of knowledge 
and debate on CER in this country. Also, 
it is particularly timely as Australia and 
New Zealand consider how best to re- 
spond to the rapidly changing global 
and regional economic circumstances of 
the 90s. 

Therelationship between Australia 
and New Zealand is now so close as to be 
unique. New Zealand attends about 25 
sectoral meetings between Australian 
State and Commonwealth Ministers, in 
most cases as a full participant. Ministe- 
rial contact between the two countries 
has increased greatly: there were 39 min- 
isterial visits last year, and there have 
been 26 so far this year. 

Australia is New Zealand’s largest 
trading partner and source of foreign 
investment, while New Zealand is Aus- 
tralia’s fourth largest market and an 
important source of investment. Since 
the signing of the CER Agreement in 
1983, increased New Zealand access to 
the larger Australian market has caused 


1971 


the balance of trade, once firmly in Aus- 
tralia’s favour, to swing to roughly equal 
terms in 1990. 

It is not just in the economic area 
that our relations are very close. The 
single labour market which has existed 
since the 1970s, has caused the flow of 
people to increase, through tourism and 
through each country’s involvement in 
the other’s workforce. Bilateral defence 
cooperation has strengthened, despite 
our continuing differences over nuclear 
ship visits and the impact on ANZUS. 
We are now discussing seriously how 
we can make our defence forces comple- 
mentary. In foreign policy Australia’s 
interests tend to be wider than those of 
New Zealand; but the important thing is 
that in our own region there are few 
differences between us. 

Still, I was heartened to read 
Deputy Prime Minister McKinnon’s re- 
cent comments on the need for New 
Zealand defence and economic policies 
to be complementary. Mr McKinnon 
seems to be arguing for the broader defi- 
nition of security that has been articu- 
lated on this side of the Tasman by Mr 
Hawke and Senator Evans. Trying to 
separate out the defence and the politi- 
cal and the economic and other aspects 
of security ultimately does not work. 
Countries like Australia and New Zea- 
land have to be aware of the impact that 
policy in one area of national security 
will have on other areas. 

Ido not have time today to refer to 
all the achievements of CER, or to re- 
hearse the extent of our cooperation in 
other fields. The point I am making is 
clear enough. We already have a very 
close relationship and it is inevitable 
that the relationship will become even 
closer. We must now, in Government, in 
the private sector and in the wider com- 
munity, think carefully about the direc- 
tion we want the relationship to take as 
we look towards the 21st century. It is in 
this field that contributions such as Peter 
Lloyd’s have a real value. 

Not that I would agree with the 
whole of Peter Lloyd’s argument. He 
calls for governments to have a vision of 
how they want CER to develop. He ar- 
gues strongly for a vision of Australasia 
without frontiers. First, I would ques- 


tion the implication that governments 
do not have a vision. 

The uniquely close relations be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand have 
not come about automatically. They are, 
to some extent, the product of the vision 
shown by those who framed CER. They 
are the outcome of the political commit- 
ment of successive governments, on both 
sides of the Tasman, to develop CER, 
and of the support of the business com- 
munities for CER, as well as the hard 
work done by ministers and officials 
since 1983. 

The Australian Government has 
not lost that vision of uniquely close 
relations with New Zealand. The Prime 
Minister said in his speech of 2 July last 
year, marking the achievement of free 
trade in goods, that he wanted Austral- 
ians and New Zealanders to be able to 
regard each other’s economy as an ex- 
tension of their own. 

Although I would fully endorse 
the opinions of Peter Lloyd and Sir Frank 
Holmes in his commentary that CER isa 
“far-reaching” and “highly successful” 
trade agreement; much remains to be 
done — both under the CER Agreement 
and in the quest for micro-economic re- 
forms in each country. Both the Austral- 
ian and the New Zealand governments 
are wholehearted in their support for 
CER. 

But vision needs to be focused. The 
issue we need to address is not, as Ihave 
said, whether relations between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand will become 
closer — that is, I think, inevitable — but 
what form that closeness will take and 
how we guide the process. 

Later this year we shall start nego- 
tiations on aspects of the review of the 
CER Agreement. In developing a focus 
for the review, our two governments can 
pursue their commitment to the further 
development of CER by working toward 
a major long-term goal, such as a com- 
mon currency or a market without fron- 
tiers. Or they can continue with the 
process that has, so far, been successful 
of building incrementally on the arrange- 
ments in place, with the aim of removing 
impediments to bilateral tradeinas many 
areas as possible. 

The governments decided to con- 
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sult their business communities about 
the way ahead, partly because they had 
already begun work on improving the 
business environment for trans-Tasman 
trade in areas suchas the harmonisation 
of business law. The advice the Austral- 
jan Government received form business 
was clear. Business did not want the 
Government to lose sight of the longer- 
term vision of CER; but it felt that this 
could be achieved best through a practi- 
cal approach to the review, one which 
focused on results. 

The Australian Government has 
accepted this advice. The recommenda- 
tions for an agenda for the 1992 review 
agreed on by Australian and New Zea- 
land ministers reflect that advice. The 
aims of the review will be to complete 
the work already under way in areas 
such as standards and harmonisation of 
business law, and to remove specific 
impediments to trade and investment in 
areas not yet covered by the CER Agree- 
ment, such as taxation. 


Achieving results 


Such an approach may appear cautious 
and to lack the boldness or the appeal of 
Australasia without frontiers or a com- 
mon currency. It does have, however, 
theadvantage of focusing on areas where 
we know we can achieve results. It sets 
out clearly the path we shall be follow- 
ing for the next few years. 

It is an approach based firmly on 
notions of mutual benefit. We are not, 
after all, developing CER for purely al- 
truistic reasons. We need to be able to 
demonstrate a return from future in- 
vestment in the CER process, as we have 
so far. This is not incompatible with a 
vision of what we want to achieve. 

Both governments have said pub- 
licly that political union is not on the 
agenda. Talk of political union raises 
intangible questions — such as attach- 
ment to a nation, a flag, ora set of ideals. 

Our societies are intensely nation- 
alistic. Take our sporting contests for 
example. An editorial in The Dominion 
of 10 August urged New Zealanders to 
forget the Budget and to focus on the 
clash between the All Blacks and the 
Wallabies at which, it was hoped, the All 
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The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Rabbie Namaliu, talks with the Premier of Victoria, Mrs Joan Kirner, in 
Melbourne during Mr Namaliu's visit to Australia in August. 





Blacks would rub the noses of their brash, 
overbearing and condescending neigh- 
bours in their own turf. On the same day 
The Sydney Morning Herald, also in an 
editorial, commented that the New Zea- 
land national anthem — God Defend 
New Zealand — was an appropriate 
injunction as its team went out to face 
the mighty Wallabies. 

So, I think, the better approach is to 
begin — not with some imprecisely de- 
fined objective of political union — but 
to promote the evolution of our relation- 
ship through practical cooperation, as 
we have done so far with CER, defence 
relations and in other areas. 

[believe full economic integration 
is likely over time, due to the results of 
CER and the increasing closeness of the 
relationship in other areas. 

We are each an important trading 
partner for the other, although Australia 
looms larger for New Zealand than vice 
versa. Economic reforms in both coun- 


tries will create new opportunities for 
trade in goods and services with the 
other. But at this stage 95 per cent of 
Australia’s total trade and 80 per cent of 
New Zealand’s is not with the other CER 
partner. So, neither government, at this 
stage, regards the potential gains out- 
weigh the unpredictable but real diffi- 
culties involved in economic or political 
union. 

Nor would major benefits neces- 
sarily flow from dramatic steps, such as 
fixing common external tariffs or link- 
ing exchange rates. Tariffs are falling in 
both countries, as fast as is politically 
acceptable. However, the global trend 
toward a reduction of tariff levels means 
that the issue will be irrelevant in five or 
six years’ time. A linkage of exchange 
rates would, in effect, peg the New Zea- 
land dollar to the Australian dollar and 
it is not easy to see how such a linkage 
would produce a more stable currency. 
Essentially, we deal in different exports 





and in different markets. Our currencies 
are subject to different pressures. 

CER is not just about trade crea- 
tion. It is also an important catalyst in 
bringing about the improvements in 
competitiveness needed to win the in- 
ternational markets that are, for both 
countries, a major objective. It has helped 
to rationalise industry on both sides of 
the Tasman and to instil an awareness of 
exporting in both countries. In this sense, 
CER would not necessarily be well 
served by union. Sir Frank Holmes points 
out in his commentary that integration 
with an inefficient economy — and both 
countries still have large areas of ineffi- 
ciency — is not the surest way to crea- 
tion of a competitive economy. 

Given that both governments are 
committed toa pragmatic, problem-solv- 
ing approach in the 1992 review of the 
CER, what are the problems demanding 
our attention? Of the ten items on the 
agenda, I shall touch on a few of the 
more important or controversial. 

The two governments and both 
business communities agree that com- 
petitive shipping services are vital to 
trade between Australia and New Zea- 
land. The governments do not support 
the accord between maritime unions that 
reserves trade across the Tasman for flag 
shipping of either country. In fact, the 
Australian Trade Practices Act already 
provides legal remedies for shippers, 
and the New Zealand Government is 
looking at legislation to support the lib- 
eralisation of shipping. 

The business communities have claimed 
that some taxation arrangements be- 
tween the two countries discourage in- 
vestment. We are still defining the exact 
problems and how we can address them. 

Oneof the more troublesome areas 
we shall look at is investment. The Aus- 
tralian Government has confirmed pub- 
licly its intention to maintain the 
favourable investment climate that now 
exists and to consult with New Zealand 
about any problems that might arise. 
But Australia has genuine problems in 
formalising this treatment. As you will 
know, the Treaty of Nara signed with 
Japan in 1973 prevents us from giving 
another country more favourable invest- 
ment conditions than those we give to 
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Japan. The main point is to ensure that 
bilateral investment continues to grow, 
as it has done dramatically since 1983, 
and to minimise any real impediments 
to investment. 

As I have pointed out, the evolu- 
tion of CER is indivisible from the proc- 
ess of economic liberalisation in both 
countries. One of the advantages to both 
countries of CER is the added impetus 
the agreement gives to the reform pro- 
grams of each. The closer our economic 
relations become, the greater the stake in 
matching the favourable conditions on 
the other side of the Tasman. But this can 
also be a problem. Looked at from the 
practical, political perspective, it is clear 
that the process of liberalisation will 
move at different speeds in different 
areas in both countries. Given the differ- 
ences in the size, complexity and struc- 
tures of the two economies, it is amazing 
that Australia and New Zealand have 
covered so much of the same ground. 


Higher protection 


The New Zealand economy has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed higher levels of protec- 
tion than even Australia’s sheltered 
manufacturing sector. It still depends on 
a narrower range of exports. The level of 
state involvement in the economy has 
been high. Social welfare has been gen- 
erous. Partly for these reasons, partly for 
simple government preference and 
partly because the New Zealand - 
economy is smaller and less complex 
than Australia’s, successive New Zea- 
land governments generally have taken 
a faster pace of reform. This has not been 
true of all areas: Australia has moved 
faster in the reform of tariffs. 

At the moment, the difference in 
the pace of liberalisation is affecting the 
reform of trade in services across the 
Tasman. For its own economic reasons, 
New Zealand has opened up most of its 
service industries. It has done this ona 
global basis, and Australia with other 
countries is enjoying the benefits of this. 
But the Australian services sector is much 
larger than that in New Zealand and, as 
a result of dealings between the Com- 
monwealthand theStates, more compli- 
cated. The Australian Government has 
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decided on a gradual policy of deregu- 
lation and privatisation. New Zealand 
companies have benefited considerably 
from their access to the much larger 
Australian market, especially in gov- 
ernment purchasing. 

The important thing is not that we 
try to adhere to an artificial synchroni- 
sation of our respective reform policies. 
This would only create political obsta- 
cles to the processes of liberalisation and 
of CER. Both countries should maintain 
their strong commitment to the princi- 
ples of CER, avoid throwing up artificial 
barriers to trade and investment and, 
mostimportantly, liberalise their econo- 
mies wherever possible. 

It is, after all, increased competi- 
tiveness in international markets that 
will assure our economic futures. CER, 
as I have explained, can contribute to 
that. 

Weneed to rememberthat we have 
gained the easy benefits from CER, those 
that flowed from the expansion of the 
base market of both economies. We must 
now look beyond what we can get from 
a still small market of 20 million people. 
The aim of CER is not to create a cosy, 
preferential bilateral trading environ- 
ment. Nor is it to create a base for us to 
become part of some hypothetical pref- 
erential trade bloc. Commentators have 
suggested many such blocs. Some talk 
of an expanded North American trade 
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bloc, some of a Yen bloc. It is certainly 
true that there are still worrying protec- 
tionist tendencies at work in interna- 
tional trade, particularly in agricultural 
trade, as our farmers, who have seen 
wheat prices fall by 30 per cent in the last 
year, know only too well. 

Themain point, however, that com- 
mentators miss is that governments are 
well aware that any trade bloc stands to 
lose more than it will gain. International 
trade is so diversified that it makes little 
sense to assure yourself of one group of 
markets, however important, if you risk 
losing the rest. 

Australia and New Zealand, as 
open economies, dependent on trade 
but with limited international influence, 
understand better than most the impor- 
tance of fair international trade. We un- 
derstand that arguably the greatest 
challenge facing the international com- 
munity today is the maintenance of a 
liberal, international trading order. Our 


‘prosperity and, to a large extent, our 


stability depend on this. CER has shown 
that you can combine the creation of a 
preferential trading agreement with the 
process of major economic reform. This 
is a considerable practical achievement 
which justifies the vision of those who 
pioneered CER. 

It gives me great pleasure formally 
to launch Peter Lloyd’s book on The 
Future of CER. E 
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A few weeks ago while pursuing Aus- 
tralia’s trade interests I was up the Ama- 
zon in the town of Manaus, in Brazil, for 
a meeting of the Cairns Group. Manaus 
has a wonderful opera house, built on 
the proceeds of a kind of natural re- 
source lottery. The lottery was Brazil's 
near monopoly of rubber production 
earlier this century. Manaus was the 
centre of that trade. Then the British 
smuggled somerubber plantsintoSouth- 
East Asia, the Brazilian rubber industry 
collapsed and so did Manaus. Maybe if 
Brazilian producers, marketers and au- 
thorities had worked together to antici- 
pate change and develop solutions, Joan 
Sutherland would have sung in Manaus. 

I shall develop the idea of a coordi- 
nated national trade strategy later. But I 
want first to commend the organisers of 
this forum. It and the formation of the 
Centre for International Business Affairs 
will help the business community 
present a strong, united front on inter- 
national trade and investment issues. 
This is long overdue. 

I want to start by outlining the 
problems and the opportunities that 
Australia taces in its international trade. 
I say problems and opportunities be- 
cause in solving the former we can lay 
the groundwork for the latter. To do so 
we need to anticipate difficulties and 
develop innovative solutions. 

The picture lam about to draw for 
you is in many ways a complex one but 
J hope I can dispel rather than add to the 
confusion. that often clouds discussion 
on Australia’s trading performance and 
our choice of trade policies. Before plung- 
ing in I would like to refer briefly to 
yesterday’s trade figures which provide 
a useful snapshot of how good, bad or 
indifferent Australia’s trading perform- 
ance is. 


URUGUAY ROUND 


Overall, yesterday's June trade fig- 
ures were not bad and in some parts 
were extremely good. In seasonally ad- 
justed terms, merchandise exports rose 
to a record level of just over $4.5 billion 
for the month. This is despite the fact 
that world commodity prices for Aus- 
tralia’s commodity exports are around 
15 per cent below the levels recorded 
two years previously. 

This record result for merchandise 
exports, has continued a trend of im- 
proving and record monthly export per- 
formances over the last year. The result? 
Australia ran a merchandise trade sur- 
plus of $2.5 billion in the financial year 
just ended — a very encouraging turna- 
round from the $3.2 billion deficit the 
year before. 

Given the general drop in com- 
modity prices and the collapse in Aus- 
tralia’s wool exports from almost $6 
billion two years ago to around $2.8 
billion in the financial year just finished, 
where has this export performance com 
from? i 

Australia’s manufactured exports 
have grown strongly with the volume 
practically doubling between the mid- 
1980s and 1990. And despite weak de- 
mand in many of our trading partners 
Australian manufacturers are perform- 
ing strongly in some decidedly non-tra- 
ditional sectors. 

Export receipts for non-metal 
manufactured goodsinthe financial year 
just ended averaged 22 per cent above 
year-earlier levels. This strong export 
growth was driven by such sectors as 
ADP and office equipment where ex- 
ports, for the eleven months up to May 
1991, were running more than 25 per 
centabove year-earlier levels. In telecom- 
munications exports were up 37 per cent, 
pharmaceuticals up 17 per cent, and 
power machinery up more than 40 per 
cent over year-earlier levels. 

Merchandise trade is, of course, 
only one part of the picture. Australia’s 
deficit on services trade in the financial 
year just finished was down to just un- 
der $3.5 billion, still a cause for concern 
but an improvement of almost a billion 
dollars on the preceding year. 

So in June then in seasonably ad- 
justed terms, Australia had a surplus on 
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its goods and services trade of close on 
$300 million. 

This is good news for sure and 
news for which Australian exporters 


' deserve credit. But this is only the begin- 


ning of the story as I’m sure you all 
know. Despite the economy’s goods and 
service balance having moved into the 
black in recent months, interest repay- 
ments on Australia’s $133 billion foreign 
debt, and dividends, and profit repatria- 
tion on the foreign equity in Australia’s 
economy mean that Australia’s current 
account remains well and truly in the 
red — to the tune of $877 million in June. 

Overall, however, the current ac- 
count deficit is improving partly as a 
result of the recession — as some point 
out — but partly also as a result of a 
genuine improvement in Australia’s 
export performance. There is clearly a 
long way to go from here, but in which 
direction? 


Drift to protectionism 


Our biggest trade problem is a worrying 
and intensifying international drift to 
protectionism in disguised and non- 
transparent forms. It is not a uniform 
drift, and there are powerful counter- 
vailing tendencies, but it is a worrying 
drift. It is of particular concern for Aus- 
tralia because the tendency has long been 
marked — indeed, it is the dominant 
characteristic of international trade in 
agriculture — where protectionism is 
cutting deeply into the earning capacity 
of our efficient agricultural export in- 
dustries. But protectionism is a threat in 
other sectors. If we are to trade our way 
out of our current economic difficulties 
— and we have little choice but to make 
the attempt — we will be helped im- 


measurably by fairer and more open 


international trade. 

The dangers of this trend explain 
the time I and other ministers have de- 
voted to the Uruguay Round of Trade 
Negotiations of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. | 

Another, more positive, develop- 
ment is the rapid economic growth of 
the Asia Pacific region. This is an oppor- 
tunity for Australia. We are striving to 
become more familiar with the region. 


Our skills and our industries in many 
cases complement the needs and mar- 
kets of regional countries. We have a 
particularly strong hand to play in the 
provision of services. Look, for instance, 
at the number of Australian legal firms 
active in Singapore and Jakarta. Or con- 
sider the number of South-East Asian 
students receiving higher education in 
Australia. Developments like these give 
us a foundation for further integration 
into the economic life of the region. It is 
there that our economic future, argu- 


‘ably our economic present, lies. 


The third trend we have torespond 
to is that of globalisation. Global trade is 
still growing despite the drift to protec- 
tionism to which I referred. Sectors of 
the markets for goods, services and capi- 
tal are now integrated on a global scale. 
Where this has occurred more countries 
than ever before are competing for goods 
and markets. We have sought to adjust 
to these developments through the dis- 
mantling of protectionist barriers in 
Australia. I believe that greater interna- 
tional competition will lead to greater 
efficiency. I do not think that Australia 
will be the loser. Unless a new autarchy 
based on regional blocs upsets all our 
economic boats, our increasingly effi- 
cient industries will find markets and 
attract investment. But we need to use 
our resources as efficiently as possible in 
identifying and winning markets on a 
country-to-country basis. Australia is 
only a middle economic power. We can- 
not win markets by economic muscle to 
compel access and acquiescence as can 
the great industrial powers. Government 
and business must coordinate their ef- 
forts and focus on agreed goals. 

Each of the multilateral, regional 
and bilateral areas affects the other. The 


‘outcome of the Uruguay Round nego- 


tiations will affect proposals for regional 
trade liberalisation. Bilateral’ trade ef- 
forts can be assisted by coordination in 
specific sectors through APEC, the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation process. 
And the international trading climate 
set by multilateral trade negotiations 
affects the availability of markets that 
we need to pursue on a bilateral basis. 
Indeed, a key part of the Uruguay Round 
is the bilateral market access negotia- 
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tions. Before I describe what the Gov- 
ernment is doing in each of these areas, 
I want to make an important caveat. 
Don’t be deceived by what might look 
like over-emphasis on process. I and 
other ministers, like you, are interested 
chiefly in outcomes that will benefit 
Australia’s trade effort. The way to those 
outcomes sometimes lies through the 
mind-boggling intricacies of GATT regu- 
lations or attention to the detail of trade 
missions. The important thing is to re- 
member the goal of advancing Austral- 
ia's trading interests. 

The Government is using all the 
means available to achieve that goal. We 
are not giving our attention solely to 
multilateral processes. We need to show 
the same innovative approach at the re- 
gional and bilateral levels that we have 
shown in multilateral negotiations. 


Key element 


But the Uruguay Round must remain a 
key element of the Government's trade 
strategy. For some, these negotiations 
have taken on an appearance of unreal- 
ity. Peoples’ eyes tend to glazeover when 
you even mention the words “Uruguay 
Round” or “GATT”. Some of my col- 
leagues share this tendency. Indeed, 
sometimes they have my sympathy. 
Whatcan you say, forinstance, when the 
Japanese argue against the importation 
of foreign ski equipment because of the 
special characteristics of Japanese snow? 
It gives new meaning to the phrase “snow 
job”. 

But the GATT is the only compre- 
hensive body of widely respected rules 
governing world trade. It offers a meas- 
ure of protection to medium-sized trad- 
ing countries like Australia from the 
unfair trading practices of others. Yes, 
often the GATT is not honoured. But itis 
extremely unlikely that we could gain 
better access to international markets or 
better general trading conditions 
through purely bilateral negotiations. 
And this Government cannot ignore the 
opportunities of the Uruguay Round to 
improve the climate for trade and to 
negotiate specific trade concessions. 

The round began in 1986. There is 
still no agreed deadline for conclusion, 
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although most participants agree that if 
it is not wrapped up by early 1992 then 
it will inevitably drift well into 1993. > 
Agriculture remains the “make or break” 
issue but there are substantial differ- 
ences on other issues, including serv- 
ices, intellectual property rights, and 
trade-related investment measures. 
There is a formidable workload in the 
market access negotiations, and on a 
number of critical rules areas, eg, dump- 
ing and anti-dumping, the contending 
parties remain apart. 

The Uruguay Round will be made 
or unmade by the political will, or the 
lack of such will, on the part of the great 
powers — the United States, the Euro- 
pean Community and Japan. Resolution — 
of the Uruguay Round remains a daunt- 
ingly uphill task. The rhetoric of the 
London summit was strong and encour- 
aging, but action and urgent action by 
the great powers must now match their 
words. Unless there is real political 
progress by October finishing the round 
within the envisaged time framework is 
unlikely. Yet the demands of interna- 
tional statesmanship are clear and un- 
equivocal. The Uruguay Round must 
not be allowed to fail. 

The economies of the great indus- 
trial powers are so interdependent and 
their exports so diversified that they 
would be poorer if the round failed. The 
Europeans, the Japanese and the United 
States dominate the growth of trade in 
services. They will benefit from the more 
secure framework for trade in this sector 
that is being sought in the round. They 
will gain from more effective rules in 
trade in the high technology intellectual 
property area: for the Americans, com- 
puter software, for the Japanese, phar- 
maceuticals, and for the Europeans, 
textbooks, are big business. The United 
States will be a major winner in liberal- 
ised agricultural trade. The Europeans 
will gain from cheaper food and energy 
prices, although it is an uphill struggle 
to convince them of this. 

Australia’s greatest gain from a 
successful outcome will be the gradual 
phasing down of agricultural protec- 
tionismin Europe, the United States and, 
to a lesser extent, Japan. Protectionist 
measures restrict our export opportuni- 
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The Laotian Ambassador, Mr Vang Rattanavong, left, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
and the chairperson of the Friends of the National Library of Australia, Ms Vanessa Fanning, with some of the books 
presented to Senator Evans by the Friends of the National Library of Australia on August 28. The books — for 
distribution to the national libraries of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia — were donated from all over Australia in an Indo- 
China Book Appeal organised by the Friends. The shipment of the books has been arranged through the department's 
Cultural Relations Branch. 
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ties in those countries. Export subsidies 
put our markets in third countries at 
risk. They depress world prices for agri- 
cultural goods. In 1990, taxpayers and 
consumers in developed countries spent 
over $300 billion on transfers and subsi- 
dies. This amounted to three times the 
value of the agricultural exports of the 
14 members of the Cairns Group. 

It is hard to put potential Austral- 
ian gains into figures. The generally ac- 
cepted figure for wheat alone is $800 
million a year. We can say that a favour- 
able outcome means that our terms of 
trade will improve, we can begin more 
quickly to reduce the current account 





deficit and so stave off a reduction in our 
standard of living. 

On the other hand, if the round 
does not produce an agreement on agri- 
culture and the subsidy wars between 
Europe and the United States continue, 
then we face a continuing deterioration 
in the terms of agricultural trade. 

In general, liberalised global trade will 
deliver far more to any country than it 
will gain from retreat into increasingly 
autarchic trade blocs. Trade blocs jeop- 
ardise trade outside the bloc. And global 
trade is too evenly spread for that to be 
a risk worth running. For example, the 
biggest bilateral trade flow in the world 





is that between the United States and 
Canada. So the idea ofa North American 
bloc might seem attractive. But the total 
of United States trade with Japan or the 
European Community, not to mention 
the rest of the world is far greater than 
that with Canada. So the risks of lost 
trade are greater than the likely gains, if 
the world regresses into increasingly 
autarchic trade blocs. 

Whatcan Australia, a medium eco- 
nomic power, doto help the round along? 
As I said in my opening comments, we 
have to look for innovative ways of 
achieving our aims. So, in 1986, Aus- 
tralia formed the Cairns Group of 14 
agricultural fair trading nations. Aus- 
tralian ministers have chaired it ever 
since. Partly due to the insistence of the 
Cairns Group that there must bea fair go 
on agriculture or “no go” at all, agricul- 
ture has become the issue of the round. 

The formation of the Cairns Group 
is a textbook case of innovative thinking. 
Australia, a country with limited inde- 
pendent trading clout but major inter- 
ests at stake, greatly increased its ability 
to push for the outcome it wanted by 
building a single-issue coalition. It built 
this coalition from an unlikely group of 
countries, comprising developed, devel- 
oping and centrally planned economies. 
And the Cairns Group now sits along 
with the majors in the negotiations on 
agriculture. 

The Uruguay Round negotiations 
are being conducted at the bilateral as 
well as the multilateral level. Current 
market access negotiations will mean 
large cuts in trade-weighted tariffs from 
some of our major trading partners. And 
we can use the negotiations and the proc- 
esses of the GATT to reinforce our bilat- 
eral trade strategies. We have, for 
instance, gained access to markets for 
beef in South Korea and Japan which we 
could not have won through purely bi- 
lateral negotiations. 

Working on the Uruguay Round 
and the GATT process are a bit like 
riding a bicycle. If you don’t keep trying 
to move forward with trade liberalisa- 
tion youare likely to fall off and jeopard- 
ise what has already been achieved. The 
prospect of falling off puts pressure on 
governments to liberalise trade. We must 
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keep that pressure up. The problems of 
the Uruguay Round negotiations led 
some to talk of the inevitability and even 
the advantages of trade blocs. In fact, 
trade blocs are not inevitable and their 
advantages are greatly exaggerated. But 
it was partly to mobilise the Asia Pacific 
region, the most economically dynamic 
region in the world, in support of fairer 
global trade that the Australian Govern- 
ment pushed for the establishment of 
the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
forum, APEC, in 1988. 

APEC has great potential. It has 
already begun work on the scope for the 
liberalisation of trade in the Asia Pacific 
region. This liberalisation will not dis- 
criminate against trade with any other 
region. It will be in accordance with 
GATT principles of fair trade. But, if it 
comes off, it will add impetus to the 
liberalisation of global trade. It will also 
increase the volume of trade in our own 
region, to the advantage of all. It is a 
sensitive issue for some, and substan- 
tive progress is unlikely in the short 
term. But I am enthusiastic about the 
potential. The economic complement- 
arities are striking. 


Efficient producers 


Moreover the Asia Pacific region con- 
tains some of the world’s most efficient 
producers of a range of goods — Aus- 
tralasian and North American foodstuffs, 
South-East Asian textiles, and Japanese 
and Korean cars. But barriers in the re- 
gion against each others goods remain 
high. 

APEC will become even more im- 
portant should we succeed in adding 
China, Taiwan and Hong Kong as mem- 
bers later this year. APEC is now work- 
ing on a series of regional projects in 
energy, in tourism and in telecommuni- 
cations, for example. It offers a chance 
for Australian business to take advan- 
tage of regional economic integration 
into the world’s fastest growing region. 

Engagement in Asia is as impor- 
tant for our export figures as it is for our 
general foreign policy. Three other proc- 
esses, which complement APEC, the 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Confer- 
ence, the Pacific Basin Economic Coun- 
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cil process and the Australia-ASEAN 
Forum offer a role for the private sector. 
They offer a challenge to the private 
sector to participate in the advance of 
Australia’s regional economic interests. 

The challenge of promoting re- 
gional trade has also been met by Aus- 
trade. As a result of the recent reforms 
initiated by Senator Button, Austrade 
has significantly reduced resources to 
North America, and, to a lesser extent, 
cut back representation in Europe. Such 
reductions have allowed Austrade to 
expand its resources and representation 
in the Asia-Pacific region. There will 
now be a regional general manager lo- 
cated in Tokyo who will cover Japanand 
the Republic of Korea. Ancther regional 
general manager, based in Hong Kong, 
willcover the People’s Republic of China, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and the Democratic 
People’s Republic Of Korea. A third re- 
gional manager working out of Singa- 
pore, will cover the ASEAN countries, 
Burma, Indo-China, New Zealand and 
the South Pacific. | 

We have changed our emphasis in 
trade promotion—away fromrelatively 
“easy” markets, easy at least in terms of 
languages, cultures, and bureaucratic 
structures, to the more difficult ones. 
Furthermore, there has been a signifi- 
cant transfer of staff from the Australian 
to the overseas office of Austrade. These 
reforms indicate clearly the Govern- 
ment’s commitment not just to trade in 
general, but to trade within the Asia- 
Pacific region. 


Bilateral trade strategies 


Multilateral trade negotiations and re- 
gional economic cooperation can make 
new markets available and preserve old 
markets. But availability is only half the 
story. We need to win those markets. 
That requires carefully planned and ac- 
tive bilateral trade strategies. 

‘One of the most effective tools at 
the Government’s disposal is the minis- 
terial trade mission. Over the last two 
years I have led missions to Kuwait, to 
Iran and, jointly, with the Confederation 
of Australian Industry, to Mexico. In the 
last year, the Prime Minister has led a 
mission to Europe, Senator Button to 
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Vietnam, and Mr Kerin a wool mission 
to a number of our major wool markets. 
Ministerial participation through such 
missions can help open doors and givea 
government imprimatur to commercial 
ventures. This imprimatur can help pri- 
vate enterprise doing business in some 
countries, particularly those with com- 
mand and semi-command economies, 
or those with highly interventionist gov- 
ernments. 

Iam keen to involve business more 
in bilateral trade discussions, and am 
seeking to involve the private sector in 
all future joint ministerial trade commis- 
sions. Plans are now well advanced for 
such participation in the commission 
meetings with Iranin August, and China 
in October. I see advantage in working 
closely with the bilateral business coun- 
cils and with Australian participants in 
other international business councils. We 
must ensure that industry and govern- 
ment reinforce each other’s efforts. 

The Government has been work- 
ing to improve the legal environment 
for business by negotiating bilateral in- 
vestment protection agreements and 
double taxation agreements. We have 
concluded investment agreements re- 
cently with Papua New Guinea, Viet- 
nam, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and 
double taxation agreements recently 
with India and, shortly, Indonesia. 

I and my colleagues try constantly 
to advance specific Australian business 
interests through ourcontacts with other 
governments. In mid-July, for instance, I 
held bilateral discussionsin several Latin 
American countries and I took up pro- 
posals by Australian companies for ma- 
jor new investments in Chile. In 
Argentina I discussed a proposal for 
Australian mining companies to assist 
the development of the mining sector 
there. These South American bilaterals 
were a spin-off from the Cairns Group 
meeting up the Amazon. Ministers have | 
to economise, too, so one tries to com- 
bine multilateral trade negotiations with 
bilateral trade promotion. 

Earlier this year I led a bipartisan 
delegation to Washington DC to register 
Australia’s deepening concern about the 
effect of American export subsidies on 
Australian agricultural markets. The 


delegation proposed the establishment 
of a consultative framework to try to 
avoid disruptive incidents such as the 
subsidised American wheat sales to 
Kuwait. 

I am pleased to announce today 
that the US has accepted this proposal 
and I am hopeful the initial round of 
consultations between senior officials of 
Australia and the United States on agri- 
cultural trade issues will be held mid- 
August. 

After the liberation of Kuwait I led 

a group of Australian business repre- 
sentatives to Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
and was able to provide access to many 
Kuwaiti ministers from the Crown Prince 
down. In countries such as Kuwait, gov- 
ernment-to-government discussions can 
bean important part of making business 
contacts. 
As you can see, business and govern- 
ment already work closely on overall 
trade strategy. The Hawke Government 
is putting unprecedented effort into im- 
proving Australia’s agricultural export 
prospects through multilateral trade 
negotiations. We have had substantial 
success in using the GATT and bilateral 
channels to open up markets for Aus- 
tralian agricultural products in North 
Asia. 

The Government’s multilateral 
trade agenda does not end there. It has 
broadened considerably over the past 
eight years and now includes trade in 
services and intellectual property rights. 
The Government has been particularly 
responsive to the interests of our steel 

exporters and our coal, aluminium, zinc 
~ and copper exporters. 

Issues relating to trade in manu- 


_,. factures are becoming increasingly im- 


'’ portant to more and more Australian 
‘companies. As protection is removed, 
Australian manufacturers are becoming 
a part of the world market. This means 
that they have to export. Australia’s in- 
ternational trade agenda gives high pri- 
.ority to reducing foreign impediments 
to exports of manufactures. We have 
focused, for example, on barriers to trade 
in motor-vehicle parts and telecommu- 
nications. Australia’s exports are grow- 
ing rapidly in these areas, due largely to 
the Government's push for industry re- 
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form. I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that the Commonwealth Govern- 
mentis always the principal, active party 
in trade promotion activity. State gov- 
ernments and industry associations are . 
increasing their activities. Several State 
governments are active in the area of 
business missions. The AMC is operat- 
ing a very successful program of trade 
missions. The Metal Trades Industries 
Association is doing a considerable 
amount of valuable work in the trade/ 
aid area. The chambers of commerce are 
actively involved in trade promotion. 
The Confederation of Australian Indus- 
try is providing the secretariat fora range 
of business councils and works closely 
with the Government in this. I was im- 
pressed by its work on the recent trade 
mission to Mexico. 

But we do need to ensure that our 
efforts are coordinated. We do not want 
to end up with a trade policy being run 
on different gauges, as it were, that has 
to be tidied up later in the trade equiva- 
lent of a national rails policy. Responsi- 
bility for trade in Australia is shared 
among many actors, in governmentsand 
the private sector. That is an advantage, — 
because different perspectives produce 
good ideas. It can also bea disadvantage 
if we don’t maintain good coordination. 


National trade strategy 


Part of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s role and that of the trade minis- 
ter’s role is to ensure that Australia’s 
overall trade interests are represented as 
effectively as possible. There are, of 
course, occasions when I and my Gov- 
ernment will need to take account of 


- other factors. For instance, trade had to 


be sacrificed when we participated with 
the international community in deter- 
ring and repulsing aggression in the 
Middle East. But I hope that these occa- 
sions will be few and far between. 
Whatever happens, there should 
be the closest cooperation between the 
trade minister and the Australian export 
community. The Government's coordi- 
nation with industry on international 
trade issues is clearly important. But I 
have come to the view that there are 
shortcomings in the coordination of 
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Australia’s trade development activities. 

The McKinsey Report has noted a 
duplication of effort in the activities of 
Austrade and the State governments. 
Clients have commented that this causes 
confusion, wastes scarce resources and 
limits the Government’s effectiveness in 
providing efficient trade services. The 
report describes this duplication as a 
national embarrassment overseas. I, too, 
have received similar expressions ofcon- 
cern from our business leaders. And 
some of our diplomatic missions have 
said that the proliferation of Australian 
trade missions risks overloading the time 
and patience of foreign government min- 
isters, senior officials and businessmen 
with whatare often little more than cour- 
tesy calls. 


Finite resources 


The time has come for us to take stock of 
this situation. We need to use our finite 
trade development resources in the best 
possible manner. Governments must be 
responsive to the real, overall interests 
of the business community. Idon’tmean 
coordination just on operational aspects, 
such as trade missions. We need to re- 
assess cooperation on trade policy and 
strategic issues. The expertise and net- 
works of our major industry associa- 
tions can contribute more to the 
Government’s formulation of trade 
policy than they do now. 

Against this background, the Gov- 
ernment decided earlier this year to look 
at the possibility of a more coordinated 
national trade strategy in cooperation 
with private industry and the State and 
Territory governments. The Prime Min- 
ister’s March economic statement on 
“building a more competitive Australia” 
signalled this initiative. I quote: “The 
ministerial trade strategy group will be 
coordinating the review of all consulta- 
tive mechanisms to ensure flexibility in 
identifying and responding to opportu- 
nities from change [sic]. The States will 
be invited by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, the Hon. Dr 
Neal Blewett, MP, to participate in plan- 
ning, coordination, timing, objectives 
and follow-up of overseas trade mis- 
sions to maximise their effectiveness. 


Business, particularly the International 
Business Liaison Group will also be con- 
sulted and a calendar of international 
trade missions by business and govern- 
ment prepared.” 

The Ministerial Trade Strategy 
Group, comprising John Button, Simon 
Crean, Gareth Evans and myself, has 
responsibility for developing the strat- 
egy. We are seeking a quiet revolution 
through this initiative. We think that it 
should develop step-by-step. We are 
looking for advances on three levels 
which, I hope, will all come together by 
the end of the year. 

First, we are developing a more 
coherent and strategic approach to the 
Commonwealth Government’s interna- 
tional trade and investment activities. 
Given the Commonwealth’s primary 
responsibility for overseas trade we are 
seeking to become more efficient in de- 
livering our services in that area. 

In particular, we aim for better co- 
ordination of business missions whether 
originating from the States, the Com- 
monwealth or from private industry as- 
sociations. To this end, DFAT will be 
developing a database on overseas trade 
missions. In association with the States 
and the International Business Liaison 
Group, a calendar of significant over- 
seas missions will also be produced. By 
receiving early warning of trade mis- 
sions we hope to encourage more busi- 
ness people to participate, to improve 
not only preliminary pre-mission brief- 
ings, but also the overseas planning of 
mission activities, as well as the follow- 
up to business opportunities identified 
on the mission. 

Secondly, we are consulting with 
the State and Territory governments on 
how to share information on our respec- 
tive activities, and to coordinate their 
planning. I have written to the State 
premiers and Territory chief ministers 
inviting them to nominate ministers to 
participate In a joint Commonwealth- 
State meeting on the national tradestrat- 
egy. From the responses I have received 
so far the prospects for better coordina- 
tion of both our overseas and domestic 
trade activities look promising. Clearly 
some States and business leaders have 
been talking about such issues. 
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The high point of our ministerial 
consultations will occur early in No- 
vember when I will be chairing the first 
joint Commonwealth-State ministerial 
meeting on trade and investment. 

At this meeting we will be sharing 
with the States the results of our own 
studies into trade opportunities within 
overseas markets. 

Key aspects of these studies are 
being incorporated into a trade and in- 
vestment development paper, prepared 
by our Commonwealth government 
agencies. 

The paper will provide a stocktake 
of the Government’s trade and invest- 
ment policies and programs. 

It will seek to identify our priority 
markets, and analyse the issues we need 
to address in these priority markets, and 
toidentify the strategies to address these 
issues. 

I expect that a draft of this paper 
will be available in the first week of 
September. My intention is to circulate it 
to the States and Territories, to the Trade 
Development Council and to interested 
industry associations, inviting each of 
these parties to work with us. 

This will ensure that we have a 
document which reflects the interests, 
perceptions and activities of all con- 
cerned. 

It should provide a basis for con- 
tinuing cooperation to ensure that we 
are all making the best use of our trade 
development resources. 

Following in the wake of the recent 
successful Commonwealth-State nego- 
tiations such as on national transport 
regulation, electricity grids and envi- 
ronmental standards, we would hope to 
overcome duplication of our overseas 
trade services. 

The collocation of the overseas and 
domestic offices of DFAT, Austrade, and 
the State trade development agencies 
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would bean important step towards this 
objective. 

Finally, I must note that the indus- 
try associations also share some of my 
concerns outlined above. Accordingly, 
we are also discussing the same infor- 
mation sharing and coordination of ac- 
tivities with a number of national 
industry associations. The members of 
the International Business Liaison Group 
have been the focus of our attention so 
far. But this forum itself indicates the 
interest of the business community in 
such matters. 

Of course, the national trade strat- 
egy initiative touches the sensitivities of 
some parties. I am not seeking to be 
prescriptive on processes and strategies. 
The Government is looking for a genu- 
ine dialogue on these issues. I hope that 
this forum will encourage that sort of 
dialogue and help ensure that we are all 
working to the same end. I welcome 
your contributions on these matters. 


Conclusion 


A comprehensive and effective trade 
strategy is a complex affair. Govern- 
ment, working with business, must jug- 
gle limited resources to ensure that all 
areas of real importance are covered. At 
the moment, priority must be given to 
the Uruguay Round. But we cannot af- 
ford to ignore other elements, including 
bilateral negotiations. Weshould see the 
reforms taking place in Austrade in this 
overall context — Austrade needs allies 
in the marketplace if it is to perform its 
tasks. Better coordination is one way of 
winning allies. 

The key point for all elements of 
the trade community is that we must 
coordinate our efforts to achieve maxi- 
mum effect. This is the value of a na- 
tional trade strategy and this is why we 
should work together to implement it. E 
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Australia and Iran’s 
growing relationship 





Welcoming speech on 21 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the 
Australia-lran Joint Ministerial Commission in Canberra 





Your Excellency Dr Kalantari and dis- 
tinguished members of the delegation of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, may I on 
behalf of the Australian Government 
and my ministerial colleague, Mr Alan 
Griffiths, welcome you here in Canberra 
to the fourth meeting of the Iran/ Aus- 
tralia Joint Commission. 

The size of the delegations attend- 
ing this meeting clearly attests to the 
very real interests both countries havein 
expanding our relationship. 

We are particularly pleased and 
gratified that so many senior Iranians, 
both from the public and private sectors, 
were able to make the arduous journey 
to Australia to attend the commission. I 
extend a special welcome to the deputy 
ministers, Dr Javad Angaji, the leader of 
the Experts’ Delegation, and Mr Rabi 
Fallah, and to Mr Kazem Dinan, the 
distinguished representative of the 
Majlis. 

The potential we see for growth in 
the relationship has led to the presence 
today of perhaps one of the largest ever 
delegations to participate in a joint com- 
mission. I would like to introduce Mr 
Clinton Condon, Chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, who has onceagain 
agreed to act as leader of the Australian 
industry representatives in these talks. 

I should also record my special 
thanks to the many other Australian com- 
panies and their representatives who 
are here today. Thisisan extremely grati- 
fying response and clearly demonstrates 
the increasing importance Australian 
industry attaches to the developing trade 
opportunities in the Iranian market. 
These companies represent a wide and 
diverse range of Australia’s capabilities 
and J am confident there will be many 
opportunities identified over the next 
couple of days where Australian com- 
panies can participate in Iran’s develop- 
ment programs. 


1991 


When we last metin Tehran, it was 
in the shadow of the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwaitand thesurrounding uncertainty 
over what lay ahead for the Persian Gulf 
region. Since then, of course, Kuwait has 
been liberated by the coordinated ef- 
forts of the international community 
acting under the auspices of the United 
Nations. We hope that peace will now be 
consolidated in the region and that Iran, 
itself a victim of Iraqi aggression, will be 
able to pursue its reconstruction and 
development program in a peaceful re- 
gional environment. 

Iam happy to record that the bilat- 
eral relationship has continued to 
strengthen. We had the honour to host a 
visit to Australia in May by His Excel- 
lency, Dr Velayati. The discussions were 
wide-ranging and frank. We identified 
ways of expanding the links between 
the two countries and of developing co- 
operation in the international arena. Al- 
ready, experts have met to consider how 
to advance the negotiation of a conven- 
tion which would ban the use of chemi- 
cal weapons, an issue of tragic 
significance for Iran, and vital to all con- 
cerned to make the world a safer place 
for our peoples. We have agreed to sup- 
port each other’s candidates for election 
to international organisations and we 
have foreshadowed closer cooperation 
in other areas as well. 

There have also been important 
developments in the commercial rela- 
tionship in the last 12 months. 

We believe that Australia has con- 
tinued to demonstrate its reliability asa 
supplier of vital agricultural commodi- 
ties to Iran, including wheat and wool, 
as well as of essential industrial materi- 
als such as steel and coal. 

At the last joint commission meet- 
ing Imentioned the shift in the pattern of 
bilateral trade, saying that Iran had be- 
come our largest market in the region for 
manufactured items. This trend has con- 
tinued. 

There has been substantial progress 
in the implementation of the postgradu- 
ate student arrangements. Over 200 Ira- 
nians are studying in Australian 
universities on scholarships provided 
by your Government. 

I have been very encouraged with 
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The Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, right, and the Iranian Minister for Agriculture, 
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Dr Issa Kalantari, after the signing in Canberra of an export finance credit agreement between Australia and Iran. 





the progress which has been made in 
technical discussions which were held 
in Tehran last week with the visiting 
Queensland sugar group. Your Excel- 
lency’s visit to Mackay later in the week 
to the sugar-growing region of North 
Queensland will allow you to inspect at 
first hand Australia’s total capabilities 
in this industry. 

Your Excellency’s colleague, the 
Minister for Mines and Energy, is due to 
visit Australia in October. His visit will 
provide an opportunity to inspect Aus- 
tralia’s well-advanced technology in 
coal, iron-ore, gold and bauxite mining. 

As we begin our discussions in this 
joint commission, letme repeat now what 
Isaid in Tehran last year: Australia firmly 
believes that countries should respect 
each other’s right to map out their own 


path for economic development. It is 
entirely a matter for the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Iran to decide its own reconstruc- 
tion and development priorities and 
strategies and the degree of foreign par- 
ticipation it wishes to invite. There are 
no strings attached to the supply of Aus- 
tralian products or the provision of Aus- 
tralian expertise. We stand ready to 
develop commercial relations with Iran 
on a fully cooperative basis. 

We in Australia believe that we 
have much to offer Iran in its pursuit of 
the goals and objectives you have iden- 
tified in your five-year plan. 

We wish to maintain our record as 
a supplier of quality grain. We also wish 
to continue to provide Iran with other 
commodities, including steel, coal, baux- 
ite and wool. We are, of course, looking 
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for opportunities to expand cooperation 
in mining technology and agriculture, 
particularly in the sugar industry, and 
other areas where Australia has a high 
international reputation, such as tel- 
ecommunications, scientific equipment, 
traffic-control equipment and fisheries. 

We hope to participate construc- 
tively in some of your major develop- 
ment projects and in the development of 
your free trade zones. We have already 
had discussions with your ministers and 
senior officials on how we might partici- 
pate in the development of the Qeshm 
Island free trade zone. We believe we 
have much to offer: expertise in man- 
grove swamp management, utilisation 
of hot water effluent and management 
of fisheries resources. 

We would also like to continue the 
dialogue aimed at reaching an agree- 
ment to enable Australia to provide Iran 
with quality livestock to expand the na- 
tion’s dairy industry. 

To underpin Australia’s strong 
commitment to expand commercial ties 
with the Islamic Republic of Iran, Aus- 
tralia, through the Government’sagency, 
Austrade/EFIC, is prepared to make a 
substantial line of credit available to sup- 
port proposed Australian exports of 
manufactured goods, processed goods 
and services to Iran which are now un- 
der discussion, and whichcould amount 
to several hundred million dollars in 
total. We hope that it will be possible for 
us to negotiate a framework agreement 
on this issue during the meeting. 


Matter of concern 


Your Excellency, I can assure you that 
the imbalance in trade between us re- 
mains a matter of concern to the Austral- 
ian Government. We have stepped up 
our efforts to assist Iranian exporters to 
identify and develop markets and op- 
portunities in Australia. 

During Dr Velayati’s visit I an- 
nounced two steps which we proposed 
to take to assist Iran to develop its ex- 
ports to Australia. 

The Director of the Market Advi- 
sory Service of the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade will visit Tehran 
in October for discussions with Iranian 
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officials and exporters. He will conduct 
seminars on Australia as a market for 
Iranian exports. Also, two places have 
been offered to Iran on the trade devel- 
opment training course to be conducted 
by the Market Advisory Service later 
this year in Melbourne. 

Imports of oilinto Australia are, of 
course, the responsibility of our private 
sector. But the Australian Government 
nevertheless discussed with our oil com- 
panies whether there was any scope for 
importing oil from Iran. As you know, 
there are technical difficulties associated 
with the refining of Iranian oil in Aus- 
tralia. But I urge the Iranian Govern- 
ment to continue to discuss the matter 
with Australian oil companies to ensure 
that no opportunities for possible coop- 
eration in the future are missed. 

We hope that the extensive pro- 
gram of meetings which has been ar- 
ranged for members of your delegation, 
both before and after this Joint Ministe- 
rial Commission, will be of value in ac- 
quainting your suppliers with potential 
markets in Australia. 

J am pleased to see a number of 
Iranian exporter firms included in the 
Iranian delegation as wellas representa- 
tives of the Export Promotion Centre of 
Iran and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mines and Industry. 

One very promising development 
is that plans are well advanced to estab- 
lishin Australia an Australia-Iran Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The next step will be 
the establishment of a Joint Chamber of 
Commerce with the Iran Chamber of 
Commerce, Industry and Mines. The 
joint chamber should be of great assist- 
ance to exporters from both our coun- 
tries, finding opportunities, explaining 
regulatory requirements and identify- 
ing useful business contacts. 

Once again, Your Excellency, let 
me welcome you and your delegation to 
Canberra. We believe that this forum 
provides both countries with an excel- 
lent opportunity to give greater sub- 
stance to the commercial relationship. 

Australian business is here today 
to discuss with you how we can further 
expand commercial relations and we 
very much look forward to productive 
discussions. 


PARLIAMENT 


Questions without notice 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Dr Hewson — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. With your indulgence, Mr Speaker, 
I wish to preface my question by stating that the 
Opposition, like the Government, is deeply dis- 
turbed by yesterday’s illegal seizure of power in 
the Soviet Union. We are particularly concerned 
by the very serious threat which is now posed to 
the economic and political reform movement in 
the Soviet Union. Without that movement, the 
current difficulties which that country faces will 
only dangerously escalate. Against that back- 
ground, I ask the Prime Minister two questions. 
First, are there any practical measures which the 
Government is considering to assist international 
efforts aimed at averting a return to the old com- 
munist order in the Soviet Union? Secondly, will 
the Australian Government join the United States 
Government in refusing to recognise the leaders of 
yesterday’s illegal coup? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the Leader of the Opposition 
for his question. [t had been my intention to make 
a comment by way of answer to a question on this 
issue. Iwill do thatnow and pick up the points that 
were raised by the Leader of the Opposition. I say 
at the outset that I am very pleased — of course, I 
expected it to be the case — that the Opposition 
joins unreservedly with the Government in the 
deep disturbance that we feel as a result of the 
events of the last 24 hours in the Soviet Union. 


There has been, quite clearly, an attempt to 
overthrow the constitutional Government of the 
Soviet Union. Itis too early yet to conclude whether 
that attempt will succeed. We hope that the people 
of the Soviet Union who have benefited so much 
from the reforms that have been initiated by Presi- 
dent Gorbachev will reject this attempt to seize 
power by the conservative forces within the Soviet 
Union. We have certainly been heartened over- 
night to hear of the beginnings of resistance to the 
coup, and we very much welcome the call by 
President Yeltsin of the Russian Republic for the 
reinstatement of President Gorbachev. 


It is clear that the purpose of yesterday's 
coup is to reverse the process of economic and 
political reform which has been instituted in the 
Soviet Union by President Gorbachev. Those proc- 
esses have given the Soviet people at long last an 
opportunity to establish durable democratic insti- 
tutions which would respect and promote their 
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Senate Standing Committee on Finance 
and Public Administration 


Management and 
Operations of the 
Department of 
Foreign Affairs 
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The Senate has referred the following matter to this Com- 


mittee for inquiry and report: 


The management and operations of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, and whether that Department is 
fulfilling its role to protect and advance Australia’s foreign 
policy interests, with particular regard to the following: 


(a) management systems and program evaluation 
procedures; 

{b} security procedures and custody of classified material; 

{c) overseas conditions of service and their implications 
for efficiency and effectiveness; and 

(d) morale, staff performance and accountability. 


The Committee invites any interested persons or organisa- 
tions wishing to express views on this reference to do so 
in writing to the Secretary, Senate Standirg Committee on 
Finance and Public Administration, Parliament House, Can- 
berra, ACT 2600 by 28 November 1991. Further information 
is available from the Secretary, Peter Hamburger, on (06) 
2773530. 


Submissions may be made public by the Committee. 
Persons making submissions shouid not release them 
without the prior concurrence of the Committee. 





political liberty and social well-being. It certainly 
would be a tragedy if that opportunity were lost. 
Equally, it would be a tragedy if the process of 
economic reform in the Soviet Union were brought 
to a halt. The Soviet Union, as everyone now 
appreciates, has extraordinarily deep economic 
problems, but no-one at all should imagine that 
the solutions to those problems lie ina return to the 
centralised command system which in fact cre- 
ated the problems. 

Beyond our concern for the Soviet people, 
the Australian Government shares with govern- 
ments all over the world a concern that the enor- 
mous achievements of President Gorbachev in 
revolutionising Soviet foreign policy should be 
preserved. Obviously, we hope that whoever holds 
power will recognise that a return to the Cold War 
is impossible. Even without a return of the con- 
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frontation of the Cold War, we are concerned that 
a conservative regime in Moscow would under- 
mine the spirit of cooperation which has had such 
a decisive and beneficial effect on international 
affairs in recent years in Europe, the Middle East, 
southern Africa and even in Cambodia and the 
Asia Pacific region. The Australian Government is 
conveying its views and concerns on these issues 
directly to the Soviet Embassy in Canberra and 
also through our embassy in Moscow. 

The future tone of our relations with the 
Soviet Union, including in relation to financial 
assistance and other forms of aid, will clearly 
depend on developments there. We are keeping in 
close touch with our friends and allies and we are 
continuing to monitor developments in the Soviet 
Union very closely. 

As will be recalled, this Government was 
among the first to recognise and to welcome the 
magnitude and the fundamental nature of the 
changes which President Gorbachev started to 
introduce when he assumed the leadership of the 
Soviet Union in 1985. Since that time we have 
worked very hard to develop a close and effective 
working relationship with the Soviet Union under 
his leadership, and certainly to encourage the 
reforms which he has fostered. 


Disturbed 


We would be very disturbed to see those reforms 
undone. May I say — and I know that the Leader 
of the Opposition and all members of the Opposi- 
tion would join with us — that we would be totally 
disturbed if there was any attempt in any way to 
harm President Gorbachev or any members of his 
family. 

We urge the Soviet people to maintain the 
reform of their institutions, to continue the re- 
building of their country and to sustain the coop- 
eration between the Soviet Union and the rest of 
the world, which has meant so much to the world 
at large since 1985. In general terms, what I have 
said there covers the points that have been raised 
by the Leader of the Opposition. 

In regard to his first question about whether 
there were any practical measures, I would make 
the point that we will certainly put on hold any 
cooperative arrangements that we have with the 
Soviet Union. I would expect that the Leader of the 
Opposition would regard that as appropriate and 
relevant to the question he asked. As I have indi- 
cated, we will stay in close consultation with our 
friends and allies so that there can be some coordi- 
nation of the response of like-minded nations to 
the developments there. As to the question about 
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actual recognition, the answer is incorporated in 
what I have said. We will monitor these develop- 
ments very closely. We will make the decisions 
which we think are most appropriate. But, as I say, 
Iam very pleased that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion has indicated that when I speak on these 
matters now, I do so, obviously as I expected I 
would be able to, with the complete support of the 
Leader of the Opposition and those behind him. 


(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
the coup in the Soviet Union, which is tragic for the 
people of the Soviet Union and worrying for peace 
and security in the whole world. What protest has 
the Australian Government made to this abrupt 
end to what have been evolving democratic proc- 
esses in the Soviet Union? What support can Aus- 
tralia give to international efforts to avoid a return 
to the old communist order which has been dis- 
credited politically and economically? In particu- 
lar, will the Australian Government support the 
United States and others in refusing to accept the 
leaders of yesterday’s coup asa legitimate govern- 
ment? 


Senator Evans — I shall go straight to the 
specific questions and then add a few more gen- 
eral points on the situation in the Soviet Union. We 
have, this morning, called in the Soviet Charge 
d'Affaires to express the Government’s very deep 
concern at the overturning of constitutional au- 
thority in the Soviet Union; to express our anxiety 
that such problems as there may continue to be in 
the Soviet Union are resolved by peaceful means, 
not manifestly unconstitutional means or poten- 
tially violent means; and to advise that the use of 
force in any form could not but damage our bilat- 
eral relationship. 

Ishould say that we have also expressed our 
concern about the implications of the coup for the 
conduct of Soviet foreign policy, and our concern 
that the foreign policy that was so successfully 
mapped out by President Gorbachev remain on 
track. I have also instructed the Ambassador in 
Moscow, to the extent that he is able to make 
contact with the new governing regime, to convey 
formally similar points to him. 

No-one would be in any doubt about the 
nature of Australia’s reaction in the light of the 
Prime Minister’s very clear and very firm state- 
ment on television last night and the public state- 
ments that I have made subsequently on behalf of 
the Government. 

It is, of course, not Australian practice now to 
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do other than to recognise states. We do not recog- 
nise or “derecognise” governments. Therefore, 
the question that is put teme about our reaction to 
the particular group now in authority — the State 
Emergency Conimittee — and whether we recog- 
nise it as the government of the Soviet Union 
simply does not arise in those terms. We are, of 
course, closely monitoring the reactions to the 
situation of other countries around the world. We 
will be guided to some extent in the nature of our 
reactions by the way in which concerted interna- 
tional opinion does develop. 

The situation in the Soviet Union is obvi- 
ously a ground for very serious concern. The State 
Emergency Committee has already passed de- 
crees banning opposition groups and demonstra- 
tions, and establishing control over the mass media; 
the KGB and the military have been ordered to 
ensure compliance with emergency regulations; 
the military is deployed in force around key stra- 
tegic locations in Moscow and Leningrad; and we 
have reports of the appointment of a military 
governor to replace the democratically elected city 
council of Leningrad. 


Considerable concern 


The situation in the Baltic states, in particular, is 
also ground for very considerable concern. There 
are reports that Soviet forces have stormed radio 
and television stations, and have seized other 
strategic sites in the Baltic republics, with at least 
one person having been reported as killed in Riga. 
The situation in other republics whose reaction 
will, of course, be extremely important as events 
unfold is, at the moment, somewhat unclear. Cru- 
cial republics, in terms of their reaction, are the 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan but, at the moment, the 
evidence about the nature of either the crackdown 
that has been applied to them or their response 
remains pretty fragmentary. 

I should say that all our assessments at this 
stage are of a preliminary nature. Obviously, as 
more comprehensive reports come to hand from 
the various sources that are available to the Gov- 
ernment we will be in a better position to make 
considered judgments about what is likely to hap- 
pen. Let mesay, however, thatitis still unclear that 
this bid for power by the traditionalists repre- 
sented in the State Emergency Committee will 
succeed in the longer term. It would be premature, 
in our judgment, to make extremely pessimistic 
judgments at this stage. We should not rush to any 
judgment that these developments are irrevers- 
ible. 

Obviously, Mr Yeltsin’s position, as the 





democratically elected Russian President, gives 
him a pivotal role in determining how the crisis 
plays out. The degree to which he may be able to 
muster popular support against the new leader- 
ship will, more than anything else, determine how 
this crisis plays out and whether the coup suc- 
ceeds. As has been reported, he has called for a 
general strike and, according to our latest infor- 
mation, Russian workers in large numbers are 
now heeding his call, while some military units 
may also be siding with the democratically elected 
Government of Russia. 

It needs to be appreciated that the Soviet 
Union is a country, as a whole, which is very 
vulnerable to industrial disruption through the 
coal mines or other key locations of that kind. It is 
quite unlike China or a number of other countries 
in this respect and, as such, the role that is played 
by the striking workers will be a very important 
element in the conduct of the crisis. 

Let me comment quickly on the situation so 
far as foreign policy is concerned because I am 
sure that this will be the subject of a later question, 
if it is not already implicit in what Senator Hill has 
put to me. Again, I think it would be imprudent to 
make overly pessimistic judgments about the im- 
plications of all this for the conduct of Soviet 
foreign policy. There may well be some spill-over 
of the new domestic circumstance into foreign 
relations, but the nature and extent of that are still 
unclear. 

In the first place, we note and welcome the 
public statement by Mr Yanayev on behalf of the 
Emergency Committee that the new regime will 
honour treaty commitments, agreements and ar- 
rangements entered into and that, in essence, it is 
notcontemplating any basic policy shifts. Whether 
those assurances can be taken at face value or 
whether there is a risk of arms-control and related 
treaties being now undermined, we will simply 
have to wait and see. 

Secondly, however, I do not think we need 
be unduly alarmed at the prospect of any major 
recreation of the Cold War, particularly in terms of 
the situation in eastern Europe. Soviet troops are 
now completely out of Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. It is inconceivable that they could play any 
role, although they are still there in large numbers 
in East Germany. There are also some 60 000 of 
them in Poland and that may well bea stone in the 
shoe in the situation there. But, generally speak- 
ing, the notion that the Warsaw Pact might some- 
how be recreated, Comecon recreated and Europe 
divided in the way that it was before is, I think, 
genuinely inconceivable. 

Thirdly, that is not to say that there may not 
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besome falling away of the level and quality of the 
cooperation that the world has seen from the 
Soviet Union in the conduct of a whole variety of 
other important foreign-relations issues in recent 
times. To the extent that the new world order had 
any clear-cut conceptual heart, it was essentially 
the cooperation of all the major powers, through 
the processes of the United Nations, in the resolu- 
tion and addressing of a whole series of important 
foreign policy issues ranging from Angola, Na- 
mibia, Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq to Cambodia 
and the conduct of the Gulf War itself. 

While it may well not be in the Soviet Un- 
ion’s interest to divert from that particular path, in 
a great many of these things currently running, 
equally, it simply cannot be assumed that that 
level of cooperation will continue in the future 
under the sorts of people that are now — for the 
moment anyway — back in charge. That is a 
matter of great concern for us and, of course, the 
rest of the world. It is that sort of situation that we 
will be monitoring very closely. 

Finally, so far as President Gorbachev is 
concerned, the Australian Government — and I 
am sure I speak in this respect for the Australian 
people as well — is deeply concerned at President 
Gorbachev’s removal. Itis an event that does mark 
an historic watershed not only for the Soviet Un- 
ion but for the world at large. President Gorba- 
chev, whatever his failings might have proved to 
be in the conduct of domestic economic policy — 
and those failings were manifestly considerable in 
that area — did break the mould of the whole 
course of postwar world affairs in the Soviet Un- 
ion and did set the Soviet Union on the path of, we 
still believe, irreversible, ultimate democratisa- 
tion. The walls were brought tumbling down inall 
sorts of ways. The contributions that were made to 
human rights and a whole variety of other matters 
of great moment to the international community 
were immense. 

I believe it is too early, for all the reasons that 
I spelt out earlier, to write an obituary for Presi- 
dent Gorbachev, but this occasion today should 
not leave unremarked the immense contribution 
that he has made to the principles of democracy 
and freedom around the world. 


(From Hansard of 21 August) 


Senator Hill — My question, which relates to the 
Soviet Union, is directed to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade. Is the Australian Govern- 
ment prepared to show the same level of support 
for democratically elected representatives, suchas 
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Boris Yeltsin, as is being demonstrated by the 


governments of the United States and Britain? 


What has the Australian Government done. in: * 


support of courageous individuals and republics 


such as the Baltic states in their opposition to the. 


dictatorship? 


Senator Evans — We have mane it perfectly clear, 
publicly and privately, that we do very strongly 


support Mr Yeltsin as the freely elected President , ` 
of Russia and the most credible voice in the Soviet | 


Union in opposition to thenew regime. Westrongly 


support his declared goal of the restoration of Mr’ 


Gorbachev as President of the Soviet Union. I put 


that very firmly on the record lest there be any |. 


possible cause for doubt about that. 


In terms of other kinds of support, there are 
obvious limitations on our capacity asa nation to 


influence the situation. As for various economic 
assistance measures which were in place or about 
to be put into place, we have made clear that we 


regard ourselves as having no option but to put. 


those on hold for the moment, in line with our 
other Western partners and like-minded coun- 


tries. We will, of course, be keeping the situation . -; 


under close review in that respect. 


Credit facilities 


The measures in question have comprised not 
only the provision of credit facilities, which are on 
hold on the basis that was described by Senator 


Button in his very detailed press release yester-.. - 


day, but also the Australian program of training 
for the Soviet Union. A new program announced 
in yesterday’s Budget — $4.5 million over three 
years, intended to provide advanced postgradu- 
ate training in business skills for Soviet managers 
— premised as it was on support from the Soviet 


Government for the market-reform process, which - 


must now be regarded as very much in doubt, is 
clearly on hold until the situation clarifies and 
hopefully 1 improves. 

The remaining demonstration of overt sup- 
port for the Soviet Union that we had made in 
recent times was our commitment to subscribe 
some $45 million over five years to the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. We 
have made known our view — we may not have 
yet; I have instructed this to be done — that the 


Soviet Union at present, in our judgment, does not. 
meet the test of political conditionality which is ; 


associated with support from the EBRD. I do not 
think there will be much difficulty in persuading 
the EBRD to that effect, but we have made it 


perfectly clear that we do not want any money . 
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f being spent by the EBRD in the present circum- 


"stances. 


‘Beyond that, we have followed up our repre- 
A 'sentations to the Soviet charge yesterday with 
a PT contact now achieved in Moscow with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Again, the Australian 


`- position has now been placed on record. I do not 


know what Senator Hill wants us to do beyond all 

-those various measures, but I think that represents 

_ arealistic response by Australia in a situation that 
. manifestly we all deplore. 


. (From Hansard of 21 August) 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
- Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. It relates to 
the coup d’etat and the state of emergency in the 
Soviet Union. I refer to reports overnight of wide- 
spread civil disobedience in the USSR in reaction 


-to the coup, some accounts of violence, and even 


suggestions of desertion in the Soviet military. 
. Can the Minister give an updated assessment of 


_. the situation in the Soviet Union, including the 


-Government’s present judgment of the likelihood 
of the coup being sustained? 


‘ Senator Evans — There are both positive and 

negative elements in the reports that we are re- 
ceiving and it is very difficult at this stage to 

balance them out in any very credible way. On the 

negative side, we remain very deeply concerned 
‘Sat reports — some unconfirmed — that Soviet 
“armed forces are using force in various parts of the 
Soviet ‘Union. We now have reports — I think this 
“has Been i in the media — of four civilian deaths 
now in Moscow resulting from clashes with the 
military. Moreover, the military has moved large 
reinforcements into Moscow and it appears to be 
using tanks against barricades around the Russian 
Parliament. The most recent reports in that respect 
are that those tanks stopped some 500 metres short 
of the parliament building with a massive crowd 
intervening. 


There have been further unconfirmed re- 
ports in the last hour or so — in fact, rather flimsy 
=. ones — that there may be some withdrawal of 
troops and equipment from the centre of Moscow, 
butitis simply too early tomakea judgment about 
the veracity of those reports. There was also shoot- 
' ihg this morning in the vicinity of the parliament 
‘building. 

Again, there are-some quite disturbing re- 
~- ports coming from the Baltic states following the 
seizure by Soviet forces of strategic targets, includ- 
ing broadcasting stations. The military has been 


threatening to assault the parliaments of both 
Lithuania and Latvia, although we have not had 
confirmation that that has actually happened. 
Moreover, very recently there has been a further 
assault in Estonia on the radio and television 
station in Tallinn and an occupation of that. In 
Latvia, troops have delivered an ultimatum to the 
defenders around the Parliament to disarm. On 
the reports available to us, Soviet troops have in. 
fact arrested Latvia’s Prime Minister, Mr Ivans 
Godmanis. 

Those are the negatives. On the more posi- 
tive side, it is still unclear that this bid for power 
will succeed. As I said yesterday, we should not 
rush to the judgment that the coup is irreversible. 
Overnight, there has been considerable turmoil in 
the membership of the so-called State of Emer- 
gency Committee. Three of its members have re- 
signed or, for some other reason, relinquished 
their positions. One of them, Prime Minister Pavlov, 
seems on reports available to us to have been 
genuinely ill with some kind of heart attack. But as 
to Defence Minister Yazov and KGB chief 
Kryuchkov, although stated also to have been ill, 
such illness as they have had seems to be more of 
the diplomatic variety, and possibly based on 
their concerns about whether massive force should 
be used to consolidate the coup. 


Clear opposition 


It is also obvious that the coup is encountering 
very clear opposition in other ways. President 
Yeltsin's call for strikes, anti-coup demonstrations 
and general resistance has been heeded in many 
parts of the Russian federation, with over 100 000 
people rallying in Moscow last night our time and 
up to-200 000 in Leningrad. 

A number of Soviet military units have gone 
over to supporting the populace. Just who and 
where they are is a little unclear in terms of a tally 
at the moment, but there are significant move- 
ments of that kind occurring. Moreover, the lead- 
erships of the Soviet Union’s two key republics 
after the Russian federation, the Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan, have assured President Yeltsin of 
their support. 

It is not possible to give any balanced judg- 
ment, as I said, as to what is likely to happen. The 
most important thing right now is that the Soviet 
authorities not step over the precipice and attempt 
to use force against the populace. If that occurs, 
needless to say it will have the most profoundly - 
negative implications for Australia’s relations with 
the Soviet Union, as it will for the USSR’s relations 
with all civilised countries. 
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(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Dr Theophanous— My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. What is the Government’s re- 
sponse to the collapse of the coup in the Soviet 
Union and the restoration of President Gorba- 
chev? 


Mr Hawke — I know that I speak not only for the 
Government but also for the House and the whole 
Australian nation when I express our delight and 
profound relief at the defeat of the coup in Mos- 
cow. I would not say that we are surprised. From 
the start of the crisis on Monday, we believed that 
there was a strong likelihood that the coup would 
fail. But we are delighted that the crisis has been 
resolved so quickly and so decisively, with the 
restoration of the legitimate Government of the 
soviet Union and the reinstatement of its Presi- 
dent, Mr Gorbachev. We certainly are relieved 
that this has been achieved more peacefully than 
we dared to expect. 


Weare delighted and enormously heartened 
that the defeat of the coup has preserved the 
processes of political and economic reform and 
the spirit of international cooperation that has 
been created under President Gorbachev. Indeed, 
the defeat of the coup has not only removed a 
major and immediate threat to those processes but 
also discredited the conservative opposition to 
them. We believe it will now open the way to even 
stronger progress towards the development of 
democratic institutions and a free and efficient 
economy in the Soviet Union. 


Fundamentally changed 


As ONA said in its assessment for me this morn- 
ing, the failure of the coup will ensure the success 
of everything the plotters were trying to prevent. 
The defeat of the conservative coup shows that 
President Gorbachev's reforms have already fun- 
damentally changed the Soviet Union. It shows 
that the commitment of the Soviet people to politi- 
cal liberty and democratic institutions has been 
deeply entrenched. Their commitment forms the 
foundations of anew society which arealready too 
strong to be swept away. 


This is a victory for the people of the Soviet 
Union and we pay tribute to them for their cour- 
age and commitment. We also pay tribute to their 
leaders, particularly to the President of Russia, 
Boris Yeltsin. I believe that he and his followers 
have earned a place in not just the history of their 
own country but the history of democracy. Fit- 
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tingly, the people of the Soviet Union will be the 
principal beneficiaries of their victory through the 
process of political and economic reform. In par- 
ticular, I mention the process of building new 
relationships between the centre and the repub- 
lics. It was the imminent signature of a new union 
treaty which apparently prompted the coup and 
we would hope that that process can quickly be 
resumed. 

Of course, we are particularly concerned 
about the situation with the Baltic states, whose 
clear demands for independence must be ad- 
dressed. The international community has also 
made a contribution to this victory. This week the 
world has shown again, as it did in August last 
year and in the anxious months that followed, that 
we are a community of nations which shares val- 
ues and principles, and that we can stand together 
to protect the things that we share. 

This week we have been reminded that one 
vital way in which the world community can 
contribute is through the international free media. 
They played a crucial role in this crisis and are to 
be congratulated. In particular, our own Austral- 
ian Broadcasting Corporation, whose coverage 
from its Moscow bureau has been outstanding, is 
to be congratulated. 

The international community will benefit 
enormously from the preservation of President 
Gorbachev's achievements and the promise that 
those achievements can be built upon to strengthen 
international cooperation even further. With the 


‘defeat of the coup, this morning I have given 


directions to cancel all measures we took to put on 
hold cooperation with the Soviet Government. 
In conclusion, I say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment — and I know with the support of the Oppo- 
sition — that we rejoice at the restoration of 
President Gorbachev and at the promise which 
that victory holds for the future of reform in the 
Soviet Union and further international coopera- 
tion. 
Dr Hewson — Mr Speaker, with your indulgence 
I would like to express the equal delight of the 
coalition for the failure of the coup in the Soviet 
Union and for the safety of Mr Gorbachev. It is a 
great day for the people of the Soviet Union anda 
great day for the world. I am very pleased to see 
that when people get a taste of democracy and a 
taste of freedom they are an unstoppable force in 
the modern-day world. We also express a sincere 
hope that, as a matter of urgency, Mr Gorbachev 
now can resume the reform agenda which was 
well under way; not only in the interests of the 
people of the Soviet Union but in the interests of 
the whole world. 
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(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Senator Maguire — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade provide the Government’s re- 
sponse to the collapse of the coup in the Soviet 
Union and the restoration of President Gorbachev 
to the key leadership position in the Soviet Union? 


Senator Evans — I know that the Senate will share 
my relief and delight at the news we all woke up 
to this morning. It really was a triumph for the 
democratic instinct. It gives us all, I think, very 
great confidence both for the future of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and, indeed for the future 
peace and stability of the world. 


It is clear that the coup has comprehensively 
failed. As to the key participants init, lunderstand 
that Defence Minister Yazov is now in the Crimea; 
KGB chief Kryuchkov is under arrest by the Inte- 
rior Ministry of the Russian Federation; and 
Yanayev, who led the State of Emergency Com- 
mittee, was at last report still in his Kremlin office 
but, presumably, he will not be there for very 
much longer. Most of the rest of the committee are 
reported to have fled Moscow forthe central Asian 
republic of Kirghizia. All troops have left Moscow 
and the curfew has been lifted. President Gorba- 
chev, who is in fact in very good health, is back in 
Moscow this morning, is back in control and is 
shortly to make a major speech. 

There are, clearly, a number of reasons why 
the coup failed. One of them was the crucial role 
played personally by Boris Yeltsin. Secondly, there 
was the bravery and determination of the peoples 
of Moscow, Leningrad, the Baltic states and else- 
where not to be cowered by brute force. Thirdly, 
there was the international reaction, in which 
Australia joined, and which was so comprehen- 
sive and so intense that, clearly, it did do some- 
thing to weaken the committee’s resolve. Fourthly, 
I think one has also to ascribe it to very poor 
planning and organisation by the coup leaders, 
who seemed to think that all they had to do was 
embark upon some re-run of the coups of the 
Krushchev era and before involving backroom 
deals, the gagging of the media and a reliance on 
the shut up or be shot system prevailing so far as 
the community as a whole is concerned. 


Clearly, the outcome represents a very sig- 
nificant victory for both President Gorbachev and 
President Yeltsin. With the conservatives now 
comprehensively discredited, the progressive 
forces that Gorbachev and Yeltsin represent should 
be able to move the reform process forward with 
renewed vigour. A precondition for that will re- 
main the effective cooperation between those two 


leaders as well as the acceptance of a durable legal 
and political arrangement defining future rela- 
tions between the centre and the republic. That 
will, of course, be necessary for,those republics, 
particularly the Baltics, that have made very clear 
their wish to opt for full independence. 

In the rather euphoric atmosphere that is 
prevailing post-coup, we must not forget the very 
real problems that the Soviet Union continues to 
face, particularly in the economic sphere. The 
Australian Government will support concerted 
international action to provide a framework for 
economic development to the Soviet Union. In 
that respect Iam pleased to be able to indicate that 
the freeze measures that were taken by this Gov- 
ernment have now been lifted, including the re- 
striction on the trade credit facility. 

We look forward to further development 
and consolidation of the bilateral relationship be- 
tween Australia and the Soviet Union. We also 
look forward with very considerable relief to the 
Soviet Union, without any ambiguity, continuing 
the very constructive policies that were pursued 
by President Gorbachev. Foreign Minister 
Bessmertnykh, who is now back in action, has told 
a press conference that with the collapse of the 
coup the Soviet Union is coming back to the road 
of commonsense policies, and that Soviet foreign 
policy remains unchanged. We can now reason- 
ably expect a continuation of solid Soviet coopera- 
tion on a range of international issues, including 
those of the Middle East and Cambodia, and we 
also anticipate the Soviet Union maintaining its 
largely more constructive policies to the Asia Pa- 
cific region generally. 


Question without notice 
GATT-Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of 20 August) 





Mr O’Keefe — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister and it concerns the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Iask the Prime 
Minister: can he inform the House of the current 
prospects for a satisfactory outcome to the Uru- 
guay Round? 

Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
Burke for his question. Of course, we are con- 
cerned —as I would imagine those on the opposite 
side of the House are — that time is running out. 
Time is indeed running out for a successful con- 
clusion to the Uruguay Round. Nine months have 
now passed since the failure of the ministerial 
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meeting in Brussels last December. Unless real 
progress is made by the end of this year or very 
early in 1992, we fear the political momentum 
required to conclude the Round successfully will 
be dissipated. Of course, there are many reasons to 
be worried on that score, but the most obvious — 
as I think the honourable gentleman would realise 
— is that once we get into 1991-92, the United 
States starts getting into its presidential election 
processes. That of itself will dissipate some of the 
momentum that will be required for the purposes 
of a successful outcome. . 


The importance of a successful outcome to 
the Round for the world economy and for Aus- 
tralia, in particular, is as high as ever. It needs no 
detailed elaboration by me. This Round is particu- 
larly significant to Australia because the GATT is, 
for the first time as we know very muchas a result 
of Australia’s efforts, addressing the question of 
agriculture. 

The overwhelming responsibility for a suc- 
cessful conclusion to the Round rests with the 
Europeans. As I wrote to the leaders of the G7 
meeting before the London summit last month, 
the key to the future of world trade is GATT; the 
key to GATT is the Uruguay Round; the key to the 
Uruguay Round is agriculture; and the key to 
agriculture is reform of the European Communi- 
ty’s agricultural protection policies. The Europe- 
ans are principally responsible for the corruption 
of the international market in agricultural goods, 
which adversely affects this country and other free 
traders in the Cairns Group. 

We welcome signs that the European Com- 
munity is addressing serious reform of the com- 
mon agricultural policy. As for the Uruguay 
Round, we do not make unreasonable or inflexible 
demands — that has not characterised the ap- 
proach we have taken, either individually or in 
our role as leader of the Cairns Group — but we do 
seek specific and concrete commitments in each of 
the three areas of internal support, border protec- 
tion and export subsidies. 

I have asked the Leader of the Opposition to 
join the Government in sending a bipartisan mis- 
sion to Europe to press Australia’s concerns about 
these issues. The mission will be led by the Minis- 
ter for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Blewett. I am disappointed that the Leader of the 
Opposition has chosen to grandstand on this issue 
by suggesting that he and I should go off next 
week on this mission. It is pure and utter 
grandstanding — the Leader of the Opposition 
knows it; everyone behind him knows it; and 
everyone in the community knows it. 

It is recognised that I have tirelessly put 
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Australia’s case to world leaders and that I will 
continue to do so. The delegation to Europe willbe 
sent at an appropriate senior level to make repre- 
sentations to the Europeans on a detailed level of 
concern. I conclude on this point by saying that it 
may be that direct involvement by heads of gov- 
ernment will become necessary to secure an out- 
come to the Round and, if that does become 
necessary — and it is not at this stage — then, of 
course, [ will be at the forefront of those efforts. 


Question without notice 


Sales of subsidised wheat 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Mr Peter Fisher — I refer the Prime Minister to his 
accusation that President Bush breached a com- 
mitment about United States’ sales of subsidised 
wheat to Australia’s traditional markets. Is the 
Prime Minister also guilty of a breach of promise 
by not fully compensating Australian wheat grow- 
ers for loss of returns from Iraq and Egypt? When 
will the Prime Minister fully accept that the Gov- 
ernment has a clear responsibility to adequately 
compensate our wheat growers? 


Mr Hawke — The answer to the two questions put 
by the honourable gentleman are, firstly, no; and, 
secondly, I point out to the honourable gentleman 
the answers that I have previously given as to the 
very significant decisions that have been made by 
the Government to deal with the undoubted prob- 
lems faced by our wheat growers. They are deci- 
sions that have been financial in one sense — 
perhaps the mostimportant — to assist them in the 
problems that they are now facing. Those deci- 
sions were both in terms of direct assistance and in 
relation to decisions that we have made in regard 
to RAS. Those sets of decisions meet the commit- 
ments that we believe, as a government and on 
behalf of the Australian community, we owe to 
our wheat growers. 


We are conscious of the fact that they have 
suffered grievously from the actions — not just of 
the Americans. It must be understood, when we 
are talking about the American action in this re- 
gard, that it is a reaction to that of the Europeans. 
We have done all that [ think we reasonably could 
in the area of financial assistance, both directly 
and indirectly. 

In regard to the root cause, as I have said in 
answer to a previous question, this Government, 
together with our colleagues in the Cairns Group, 
will continue to do everything we can to geta sane 
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outcome from the Uruguay Round of negotia- 
tions. The enduring truthis that, if we can try to get 
-an end to the corruption of the international mar- 
kets in wheat, then our farmers — who, we be- 
lieve, are the most efficient in the world — will be 
able to take on the Americans, take on the Europe- 
ans, and beat the hide off them. 


Question without notice 


Relationship with iran 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Mr Ferguson — Can the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development advise honourable mem- 
bers of further developments in improving Aus- 
tralia’s bilateral relationship with Iran? 


Dr Blewett — I am glad to say that relations 
between Australia and Iran have distinctly im- 
proved in recent years. I am hoping that they will 
be further boosted by the visit by Dr Issa Kalantari, 
who is the Minister for Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs in Iran. Dr Kalantari arrives today fora ten- 
day visit to Australia, during which he will join 
with me in chairing the Joint Ministerial Commis- 
sion. This is some 12 months after my own visit to 
Tehran last year when we chaired the third minis- 
terial joint commission, but it was in fact the first 
commission between Iran and Australia that had 
met since the revolution. 


Already our governments have been devel- 
oping ways of expanding links and of developing 
cooperation in the international arena. I will just 
mention two. Already we have made substantial 
progress in the implementation of a postgraduate 
student arrangement program. There are now over 
200 Iranian students studying in Australian uni- 
versities under scholarships funded by the Iranian 
Government. Our experts have worked closely 
together in seeking negotiations for banning the 
use of chemical weapons. The economic and trade 
relationship is also improving. Indeed, Iranis now 
Australia’s largest market for wheat worldwide 
and the largest Middle East market for both pri- 
mary and manufactured products. Last year, 1990, 
the value of our exports to Iran totalled $614 
million. ° 

The size and quality of the delegation for the 
joint commission are evidence of the importance 
that both countries attach to the relationship. Dr 
Kalantari is leading a delegation of 45 Iranian 
public and private sector representatives, and in 
the Australian delegation over 70 companies will 
be represented. We are in this country looking to 


build on existing trade and to seek new opportu- 
nities to expand cooperation, particularly in min- 
ing, inmanufacturing, in agriculture—particularly 
in the sugar industry — and in other areas. To 
underpin our strong commitment to expand com- 
mercial ties with Iran, Australia, through Aus- 
trade EFIC, will make available a credit line to 
support Australian exports to Iran. 

We note, however, that the trade is very 
much one way in our favour, and we will be 
examining means to redress by various means the 
imbalance in the bilateral trade relationship. We 
will offer trade development training to Iranian 
exporters in this country, we will be promoting 
cooperation between Australian and Iranian oil 
companies, and hopefully we will see the estab- 
lishment of an Australia-Iran Chamber of Com- 
merce. These are all methods we shall employ to 
further what is becoming the most significant 
trade relationship we have in the Middle East. 


Question without notice 


Arms register 





(From Hansard of 14 August) 


Senator Crowley — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In recent 
months, an agreement between the G7 countries 
was reached to establish a register of countries 
which buy arms — I think that includes conven- 
tional arms. While I support that, I ask: will the 
Minister urge that there also be established a reg- 
ister of countries which sell arms and/or manu- 
facture them? 


Senator Evans — As Senator Crowley intimated, 
the G7 group of leading Western economic pow- 
ers decided at its London summit meeting last 
month to endorse the establishment ofa register of 
conventional arms transfers under the auspices of 
the United Nations. Such a register was also en- 
dorsed at an earlier meeting in Paris by the five 
permanent members of the UN Security Council. 
The establishment of the register has been recom- 
mended by the UN expert group on conventional 
arms transfers, which has been studying ways and 
means of enhancing transparency in such trans- 
fers. In its report, that expert group also encour- 
aged all states to work towards greater openness 
on arms holdings and production. Australia is an 
active participant in the growing exchanges tak- 
ing place on this issue, particularly in that expert 
group. We are looking to the finalisation of its 
recommendations, which will address these is- 
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Sues. 
At the UN conference on disarmament is- 


sues in Kyoto, I indicated to.that very wide-rang-. - 


ing international audience my firm view on behalf 
of Australia that the establishment of an arms 


transfers register, which would cover both sides of. 


the equation — which, as Senator Crowley points 
out, is necessary —— would be a very useful step 
forward. We certainly support the establishment 
of such a register. With that expert group’s recom- 
mendations having been finalised, and with the 
support that now exists from the G7 and the P5, 
there is strong expectation of early action. I cannot 
put a date on when that will be achieved, but we 
are certainly going to be working actively for that 
result. 


Question without notice 


Continuing abuses in Burma 





(From Hansard of 14 August) 


Senator Schacht — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of 
the continuing human-rights abuses in Burmaand 
the refusal of the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council [SLORC] to recognise the democratically 
elected government there, can the Minister advise, 
first, whether the decision by the SLORC to in- 
crease legal detention without charges from three 
years to five years will encourage the international 
community to consider again imposing trade and 
economic sanctions against the SLORG; secondly, 
whether the Australian Government will co-spon- 
sor the Swedish resolution in the United Nations 
to put pressure on the SLORC to recognise the 
results of the May 1990 election; thirdly, whether 
ASEAN’s response to the call by Western govern- 
ments at the July ASEAN meeting to apply pres- 
sure to the SLORC for a peaceful transition of 
power to the National League for Democracy has 
been favourable; and, fourthly, whether any fur- 
ther information has been received on a possible 
release date for the leader of the National League 
for Democracy, Aung San Suu Kyi? 


Senator Evans — The Government remains ap- 
palled at the extent of the repression that prevails 
in Burma and at the military regime’s continued 
refusal to implement the results of the elections 
now held over a year ago. There will be no relaxa- 
tion in the strict approach we have adopted as a 
matter of government policy to that bilateral rela- 
tionship. 


There is very little evidence to show that the 
Burmese regime is considering ameliorating its 
policies in any way. The former leader of the NLD, 
Aung San Suu Kyi, has recently entered, as Sena- 
tor Schacht said, her third year asa prisoner within 
her own home. More than 80 of the members of 
parliament elected in free elections only three 
years ago have been removed by death, arrest or 
detention or have felt obliged to flee the country 
for their own safety. Around 60 members of the 
NLD are currently in prison; at least three of them 
have recently had their prison sentences — origi- 
nally of seven to 10 years’ duration — arbitrarily 
increased by 10 years each. 

A recent media report indicates that this year 
the regime might convene the National Conven- 
tion composed of the remaining elected repre- 
sentatives —— those who are not dead, in jail or out 
of the country — and representatives of so-called 
ethnic nationalities. That body has said that it 
would draw up a new constitution. The regime 
has previously stated that it has refrained from 
convening this body on the grounds that the post- 
election procedures have not yet been finalised. 
We have been concerned that the regime’s real 
purpose has been simply to ensure that all poten- 
tial sources of opposition among the candidates 
for the National Convention are prevented from 
voicing their opinions. see 


Releases deferred 


As to the specific questions that [ have been asked, 
reporting from our embassy confirms that the 
regime has amended the law under which many 
of Burma’s political detainees are held to increase 
the maximum period from three to five years’ 
detention. That has, among other things, the effect 
of deferring releases which would otherwise have 
been due in the next two or three months. We will 
continue to consult other countries concerned 
about the situation in Burma, and we will certainly 
keep the question of economic sanctions under 
review. Regrettably, the indications we have had 
— both from my own direct discussions and from 
soundings taken in other countries — are that 
effective international sanctions are unlikely. 


As to the UN resolution, it is not yet clear 
whether Sweden will be putting forward the same 
resolution as last year, but certainly we have been 
talking about and urging support for a resolution 
at this year’s General Assembly and have indi- 
cated a willingness to co-sponsor that. It is on the 
agenda; it is just a question of shaping up an 
appropriate resolution. 

As to the third question about the ASEAN 
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response, in discussions with my colleagues at the 
ASEAN post-ministerial conference recently in 
. .Kuala Lumpur [raised the issue of Burma in both 
private meetings and formal sessions. On that 
occasion, the ASEAN countries decided to desig- 
nate the Philippines’ Foreign Minister, Raul 
Manglapus, as their spokesman on these issues on 
a visit he plans to make to Burma quite soon. This 
is an important new ASEAN initiative. Our em- 
bassy has been holding discussions with the Phil- 
ippines’ authorities on the proposed visit. It is of 
particular value in the context of Burma having 
regard to and taking seriously the views of its 
trading partners and closest friends. For ASEAN 
to be prepared to raise these questions of interna- 
tional concern is an important new development. 

Finally, on the question of the release date 
for Aung San Suu Kyi, we have received no infor- 
mation on a possible release date for her. The 
orders for her continued detention have regularly 
been extended, most recently in July this year. She 
could now, under the recently amended terms of 
detention, be detained until mid-1994. The mili- 
tary authorities have let it be known that she could 
be released from detention but only if she first 
agreed to go into foreign exile. She has rejected this 
blatant attempt to remove her from the political 
scene and, in her determination to remain, has 
become a symbol of the Burmese people’s aspira- 
tions for democratic change. 


Question without notice 


Wheat purchases by NZ 


(From Hansard of 14 August) 


Senator Boswell — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and it 
refers to the purchase by New Zealand of Saudi 
Arabian wheat at $85 to $95 a tonne, which the 
SaudiGovernmenthas been subsidising by $US600 
to $US1000 a tonne since the mid-1980s. Consider- 
ing the closer economic relations between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, will the Government 
request the New Zealand Government to act 
against this New Zealand purchase of highly sub- 
sidised Saudi Arabian wheat by countervailing 
duties or other available means? What other ac- 
tion does the Government intend to take to stop 
subsidised wheat taking Australian international 
markets? 


Senator Evans — There have been newspaper 
reports, to which Senator Boswell is obviously 
referring, describing that purchase of subsidised 


wheat from Saudi Arabia for sale in New Zealand 
later this year. It reportedly involves 25 000 tonnes 
out of a total New Zealand import market of some 
200 000 tonnes. The precise details of what may 
have occurred are not yet clear and my depart- 
ment is seeking further details. We will certainly 
be making our concern known to the relevant 
authorities in Saudi Arabia and New Zealand if 
the sale is confirmed. 


I understand that New Zealand farmers are 
considering the possibility of a domestic counter- 
vailing complaint as a way of responding to this, 
if the sale is confirmed. I have no doubt also that 
the New Zealand Government will itself be con- 
cerned, if it is confirmed, because of the effect of 
such sale on the return to New Zealand’s own 
wheat growers and because of the position that 
New Zealand has taken, along with the rest of us, 
in the Uruguay Round. The origins of all of this lie 
in what has been a long-standing practice, as | 
understand it, of Saudi Arabia paying its wheat 
farmers many times the international price to en- 
sure national food security but then selling the 
surplus abroad at a major discount. This is not a 
new phenomenon; it has been around for a long 
time but the amounts have been relatively small. 


Senator Boswell — Everyone is doing it. 


Senator Evans — Yes, but they are doing it for 
different reasons and this is the reason why the 
Saudis are doing it. Saudi Arabia is not a signatory 
to the GATT and therefore is not part of the Uru- 
guay Round talks in agriculture trade. Nonethe- 
less, in the interests of the global wheat market and 
trade liberalisation, we would be looking for Uru- 
guay Round disciplines to be applied globally. 
The final point is that obviously we would be 
disappointed if the traditional Australian wheat 
market in New Zealand were to be distorted by 
Saudi sales of the type which have been reported. 


Senator Boswell — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. Obviously, Australian wheat 
sales will be disrupted if there is 25 000 tonnes of 
wheat going into a traditional Australian market. 
My original question was: will the Minister ask the 
New Zealand Government to put countervailing 
duties on the wheat that is coming in from Saudi 
Arabia? 


Senator Evans — I have said that the sale is not yet 
confirmed and until we know clearly what is 
going on we are not going to be asking anybody to 
do anything. We will obviously be discussing it 
with the New Zealand Government. We would 
expect the New Zealand Government to be con- 
cerned, for exactly the sorts of reasons that we are 
concerned. I have already spelt those out. I have 
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indicated that it has come to our knowledge that 
New Zealand farmers are considering the possi- 
bility of a. domestic. countervailing complaint in 
relation to the import in question. There is plenty 
of activity going on but I am not in a position to 
make a commitment to doing anything until we 
know precisely the basis on which such action 
would be premised. 


Question without notice 
Mr Brian Burke 


(From Hansard of 14 August) 





Senator Knowles — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Mr Burke 
was to verify his international phone bill for the 
residence in Dublin. Could the Minister tell the 
Senate whether he has done that? Was the esti- 
mate of 10 per cent for personal calls previously 
given to the Government correct? If not, what is 
the now agreed percentage of personal calls? 


Senator Evans— Theamount that Mr Burke owed 
for private international calls in Dublin has been 
paid. It was offset against his final termination 
payment. From his arrival in Dublin to August 
1990 Mr Burke paid a 10 per cent flat rate as his 
contribution — as has been said in the question — 
for private telephone calls. From August 1990 
until his departure he kept a log of these calls and 
paid accordingly. 

In May this year, it was established thata call 
logging facility was available for residential and 
chancellery telephones in Dublin from 1 January 
1990. Itemised accounts were accordingly obtained 
by the mission and sent to Mr Burke. The company 
supplying the car phone had records from May 
1990. Mr Burke checked the accounts thus made 
available to him and did identify personal interna- 
tional calls. The embassy administration has certi- 
fied the accuracy of his statements in this respect. 

As a result of that further check of the spe- 

cific itemised accounts, the amount owing was 
$7724. As I have already said, that was offset 
against his final termination payment. That repre- 
sents a final payment of his personal contribution 
to these accounts. 
Senator Knowles — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. I ask the Minister whether that 
is in addition to the previous $6000-plus he was 
paid as part of the 10 per cent. 


Senator Evans—— Yes, that is my clear understand- 
ing. 
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Question without notice 


Trade consultations 





(From Hansard of 15 August) 


Senator Loosley — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I ask 
the Minister whether he could advise the Senate 
on the outcome of the initial round of Australia- 
United States consultations on agricultural trade 
issues, which took place in Washington DC over- 
night. What is the evaluation of the Australian 
Government? 


Senator Evans — After a ten-hour meeting, the 
initial round of the Australia~US consultations on 
agricultural trade issues concluded in Washing- 
ton early this morning, Australian time. Before 
that meeting, the Australian delegation met sepa- 
rately with senior officials of the State Depart- 
ment, the US Department of Agriculture and the 
Office of the US Trade Representative. 


All the discussions over the last two or three 
days, including the formal session, were compre- 
hensive and certainly fulfilled the clear intention 
of both sides to explore the differences, which still 
undoubtedly exist, and our concerns ina construc- 
tive fashion. This consultative process is the only 
one of its kind that the US conducts with any 
country on these issues and, of course, it stems 
from the visit of the bipartisan delegation to Wash- 
ington in March this year. 


Positive and constructive 


We have taken the view, on the basis of the reports 
of these talks that we have received so far, that 
they represented a positive and constructive start 
to what will continue to be a complex, ongoing 
consultative process. There are not any magic 
solutions. The EEP problem with the United States 
has already been with us for some six years. Its 
effects are necessarily going to stay very high on 
our agenda in the conduct of our bilateral relation- 
ship for the foreseeable future. Certainly we ex- 
pect it to be further discussed when President 
Bush visits Australia later this year. 


The discussions covered quite a wide range 
of issues, including the international market for 
grains. It was agreed — I guess that this is reason- 
ably good news for farmers, to the extent, that it 
holds up — that the current world wheat market 
fundamentals do provide real potential for price 
improvement. That is the judgment. The Austral- 
ian and US export interests in individual markets 
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were discussed. The operation of the EEP was, of 
course, discussed in great detail focusing, in par- 
ticular, on the details of what may be involved in 
the assurances that we have formally received. 
The Uruguay Round was briefly discussed. A 
number of other bilateral issues, including sugar, 
beef and dairy products, were discussed, as well 
as the state of negotiations on the North America 
free-trade agreement which is, of course, of im- 
mense interest to us, too. 

For its part, the US reaffirmed that the prime 
focus of the EEP was countering the subsidy prac- 
tices of the EC. Its position did not vary in that 
respect. Our emphasis in the discussions was to 
highlight the markets of significant commercial 
interest to Australia, including the Middle East, so 
that the US could be in absolutely no doubt — not 
just in a more generalised way, but in a very 
precise and specific way — of the effect on Aus- 
tralia of past or potential EEP activity in these 
markets. All aspects of the recent initiative to 
Yemen were discussed in detail. 

We argued very strongly for consultations 
with Australia prior to individual EEP initiatives 
taking effect. For a range of reasons, largely based 
on acute commercial sensitivities — or claimed 
sensitivities — the US could not accept this con- 
cept. 

We have also a number of ideas which I am 
not in a position to refer to in public at this stage. 
They were debated at some length and, while not 
resolved at this meeting, do remain on the agenda 
for further consultations. So the groundwork has 
been laid for some further dialogue. 

On the specific question of impact on par- 
ticular markets, the United States has repeated its 
assurances that it will continue to do whatit can to 
minimise the fallout of the export subsidy war on 
non-subsidising exporters such as Australia, and 
continue to seek specific assurances from import- 
ers as to their level of purchases from non-subsi- 
dising countries. 

We all have to recognise that the export 
subsidy war is a symptom of the massive distor- 
tion of international agricultural trade which is 
arising from production-related subsidies and 
other barriers to trade. To cure the symptoms, we 
have to attack the cause, and the best hope for 
doing that remains the Uruguay Round. Along 
with our Cairns Group colleagues and the United 
States, Australia will be relentlessly pursuing a 
successful outcome to the Round. Again, we call 
on the European Community to show the political 
commitment which is necessary to move the agri- 
cultural negotiations in the Round forward to a 
successful conclusion. 


Question without notice 


Human rights in Malaysia 





(From Hansard of 15 August) 


Senator Coulter — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I note the 
Minister’s comments to the Malaysia-Australia 
Business Council on 22 July, and at his press 
conference the following day, in which he indi- 
cated his unwillingness to offend the Malaysian 
Government over the logging of rainforest tim- 
bers and the destruction of the way of life of 
indigenous tribes, such as the Penan of Sarawak. 
Can the Minister explain to the Senate why it is 


‘appropriate to avoid offending the Malaysian 


Government rather than seek animmediate end to 
the gross human-rights violations being perpe- 
trated against the Penan and other tribes? Sec- 
ondly, does he accept that Australia’s fundamental 
responsibility, as enshrined in the United Nations’ 
charter, is to protect the rights of peoples, not 
governments? 


Senator Evans — Like so many other people, 
Senator Coulter has been misled by some very 
inadequate reporting of events in Malaysia, if he 
believes that at any stage I said that the positions 
that have been taken by parliamentarians and 
others within Australia on the logging issue were 
objectively offensive or were of a kind that should 
not take place in the future. I said nothing of the 
kind. What I did say was that a number of things 
that have taken place in Australia were seen in 
Malaysia to be offensive and, on some occasions, 
were seen to be downright insulting. The distinc- 
tion is a fairly spectacular and fairly obvious one. 


Senator Alston — It was only a half grovel, was it? 


Senator Evans — It was a little too much for some 
people in the press to grasp, and it has obviously 
been a little too much for some people in this 
Parliament to grasp — even when it is pointed out 
to them — including Senator Alston, as he indi- 
cated very clearly in that interjection. There is a. 
huge difference between committing oneself to 
some value judgment which may or may not be 
justified and, on the other hand, simply reporting 
what a reaction has been. There is no doubt as to 
what the reaction has been. That is the context in 
which I used that particular word. 


I went on to make it clear that there were a 
number of issues — capital punishment was one 
and logging was another — on which, from time to 
time, there may well prove to be policy differences 
between Australia and Malaysia, or between indi- 
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vidual Australians and people within Malaysia. It 
is not a matter of making any apology, acknowl- 
edgment of fault or anything of that kind in rela- 
tion to such honest differences of policy opinion. It 
is a matter of explaining specifically what the 
positions are and hoping that they will be under- 
stood on that basis. 

I think the particular reference to logging 
that I made in the speech is, in itself, an ample 
reply to the last part of Senator Coulter’s question. 
I said: 


Other issues which cause problems from time to time — 
that is, cause problems objectively, because of the nature of 
the reaction in other countries — do not involve firm 
Australian Government positions, but are presently the 
subject of lively public debate. One such issue is the logging 
of tropical timber — not just in Malaysia but elsewhere in 
the region and, of course, in Australia itself. I say now that 
Australia is extremely conscious of the significance of this 
issue for a number of our neighbours; that we do take 
careful note of Malaysia's very firm commitment on envi- 
ronmental issues in the National Development Policy; that 
we believe this wholeissueis one that cries out for an agreed 
multilateral solution; and that — whatever the final out- 
come— Australia will certainly not actinasomecapricious, 
unilateral way at Malaysia’s expense. 

That is simply acknowledging on the public 

record very specifically that this is a matter on 
which the Government has not yet formulated a 
final position. As is well known, the importation 
of tropical timber is something that will be consid- 
ered shortly by Cabinet. It is the subject of a lively 
public debate at the moment. In respect of what I 
can say at this stage about the Government's posi- 
tion, I put it on the record in that way. So the 
premises of Senator Coulter’s question are false 
and the conclusions that he draws from those false 
premises are equally false. 
Senator Coulter — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. The Minister has not answered 
the second part of my question, so I will repeat it. 
Should the Australian Government be more con- 
cerned about the rights of the indigenous Penan 
people to the protection of their culture or about 
. the niceties of our relationships with the Malay- 
~ sian Government? 


- ‘Senator Evans — Of course, we should be con- 
cerned about the protection of the Penan people 
and other indigenous peoples around the world; 
we have made that clear in innumerable contexts. 
What we have to be sensible about is whether the 
policy strategies that flow from that concern actu- 
ally help or hinder the plight of the people in 
question. One of the big concerns as far as some 
sort of blanket, across-the-board ban on the im- 
portation of timber from Sarawak where the Penan 
people live is that it may well have the totally 
unintended consequence of greater destruction of 
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the forest habitat of those people because of the 
pressures that will then be created by an even 
greater exercise in uncontrolled clear felling for 
agricultural purposes by people displaced from 
the forest industry. That is exactly the sort of issue 
that we have to contend with in grappling with 
this topic. 

That is why the kind of simplistic solutions 
that Senator Coulter and his fellow Democrats 
constantly come up with on these complex and 
sensitive problems are so often so comprehen- 
sively misguided. We cannot get by with emotion, 
rhetoric and sentiment; we also have to get by 
occasionally on just a little implied intelligence. 


Question without notice 


Death sentences in Grenada 





(From Hansard of 15 August) 


Senator Giles — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade confirm reports that the death 
sentences imposed on the individuals who were 
convicted of involvement in the murder of the 
Prime Minister of Grenada have been commuted? 


Senator Evans — I am very pleased to be able to 
advise the Senate that the Prime Minister of Gre- 
nada, Mr Brathwaite, has just announced publicly 
that the death sentences passed on the 14 people 
involved in Grenada haveall been commuted. The 
Australian Government has closely monitored 
developments in these cases. On several occasions 
during the last few weeks we have made direct 
representations to the Grenadian authorities urg- 
ing that those death sentences not be carried out. 
The most recent such representation was made by 
the Government on Tuesday this week, 13 August, 
and there have been publicstatements made in my ’ 
absence overseas by the then Acting Minister, Dr 
Blewett, on 29 July. | 


I understand that, in making his anriounce- 


_ment, Prime Minister Brathwaite did acknowl- 


edge the representations the Government had 
received from a number of countries urging clem- 
ency. We recognise that in many respects the 
decision to commute those sentences was not an - 
easy one for the Grenadian Government. The 
events of 1983 did cut very deeply into Grenadian > 
society and there has been considerable domestic 
pressure upon the Government there to allow the 
executions of at least some of those 14 people to 
take place. 

The decision to commute the sentences is 
therefore all the more to be welcomed not only by 
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the Government but also by the many Australian 
citizens and others in this country who made 
representations to the Grenadian authorities over 
this matter. I do hope the humane act of that 
Government will further encourage moves to- 
wards the long-term goal, which is, of course, the 
worldwide abolition of capital punishment. 


Question without notice 


Children in the 1990s 


(From Hansard of 15 August) 





Senator Bourne — My question is directed to 
Senator Evans in his capacity of Minister repre- 
senting the Prime Minister. I ask: has an interde- 
partmental committee been formed to develop a 
nation plan of action in response to the Work 
Summit and Declaration on the Survival, Protec- 
tion and Development of Children in the 1990s? If 
not, when will the committee be set up? Who will 
be represented on the committee? Will the plan for 
Australian children be able to be produced by the 
end of this year, as promised at the summit? 
Finally, will non-government organisations al- 
ready working in the areas involved be consulted 
in the process of organising Australia’s response? 


Senator Evans — As to the first question, an 
interdepartmental committee has not yet been 
formed. As to the second question, a formal de- 
partmental mechanism will be established soon. 
As to the third question about a plan for Austral- 
ian children being able to be produced by the end 
of the year, I have been given the following an- 
swer: the national program of action will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. Thatis the target they 
are working to. As to the last bit about non-gov- 
ernment organisations: yes, they will be consulted 
in the process of developing that program. 


Question without notice 
Importation of pig material 
(From Hansard of 16 August) 


Senator O’Chee — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy. I note the Government's 
recent ban on the importation of pig embryos and 
genetic material due to the threat posed by mys- 
tery swine disease, which has devastated herds in 
Europe and North America. Given that the trans- 


mission mechanism of this disease is still un- 
known, would it not be prudent to also ban the 
importation of pork meat, especially as this dis- 
ease has the effect of causing abortions in 90 per 
cent of pig embryos, and would, therefore, liter- 
ally decimate the Australian pork industry if it 
took hold in this country? 


Senator Cook — This question turns on whether 
it would be prudent — because of a ban on the 
importation of pig embryos — to ban the importa- 
tion of pig meat. Senator O’Chee is courageous 
enough to express that it would be prudent. I am 
not so courageous, because I am not an expert on 
veterinary disease and the likely transmissibility 
of that disease in these circumstances. I rely on 
those who are expert, and in this case the expert is 
the Australian Quarantine and Inspection Service. 


In the case of the importation of pig meat, 
AQIS has, over a number of years, gone througha 
quite rigorous assessment, calling upon both aca- 
demic and independent professional expertise to 
make an assessment as to the likely transmissibil- 
ity of any disease by the importation of what is 
commonly regarded as Canadian pig meat, but 
which may be pig meat from other sources. The 
advice of the Quarantine and Inspection Service at 
this stage, as I recall it — I cannot be absolutely 
precise about this because lam now relying on my 
memory -— is that, in certain circumstances, the 
importation of pig meat from abroad is acceptable 
in terms of what risk would be run for the trans- 
missibility of diseases into the Australian market. 
I rely on that assessment, by the professionals best 
placed to make the judgment, as to likelihood. 

I conclude by saying that there is a concern 
about whether these sorts of assessments ought to 
be used as a non-tariff barrier to trade. Among pig- 
meat producers in Australia, there is — with due 
respect to them — an insistence that we should 
make more rigorous than is reasonable our veteri- 
nary assessments in order to prevent the free flow 
of trade. 

Senator O’Chee and other honourable sena- 
tors would know that we are committed to an 
open and transparent process in our assessments 
on the likelihood of disease transmissibility, and 
that we are committed to an open trading regime 
where we will not use as non-tariff barriers or 
other forms of hidden protection biological assess- 
ments or assessments of this nature. If there is any 
implication that we should perhaps use this for 
trade purposes, let me dispense with that sugges- 
tion immediately in saying that we will not do 
that; we will continue the open and transparent 
approach to disease assessment and risk manage- 
ment that we have used in the past. 
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Senator O’Chee — Mr President, ] ask a supple- 
mentary question. I note Senator Cook’s comment 
that he based his judgment on the assessment of 
various bodies; but, given that the transmission 
mechanism of mystery swine disease is unknown, 
how can those bodies say that the importation of 
pig meat poses no threat to the pig industry in this 
country? Given that, would it not be reasonable to 
consider the very real threat that would be posed 
to the Australian pork industry if this disease 
came in through the importation of meat? Given 
that the Government has already takensomesteps, 
why will it not go the whole way? 


Senator Cook — I do not know that any of the 
professionals in this field who make these assess- 
ments say categorically and absolutely beyond 
qualification that there is, to use Senator O’Chee’s 
term, no threat. I think they say that the risk, 
likelihood or possibility of the transmission of 
disease is so infinitesimal as not to be able to be 
considered as reasonable for the purposes of mak- 
ing an assessment in these circumstances. 


Senator Watson — Is it worth that risk? 


Senator Cook—Iam asked by way of interjection, 
“Is it worth it?” One cannot say, for example, that 
in five minutes time there will not be an earth- 
quake which will engulf this whole building and 
wipe out our population. The feasibility of the 
transmission of this disease is of about that order 
that we are talking about. I cannot categorically 
say that there is no threat. There is always that 
possibility, but it is very unlikely — totally im- 
probable. In the circumstances, if we were to give 
in to that possibility we would be seen by interna- 
tional trading partners as using this as a mecha- 
nism to control trade. 


For a National Party senator to raise this 
question is, I think, somewhat odd because what 
would happen — if not only on wheat and wool 
and other major commodities that we export — if 
other nations decided to do what we are being 
urged to do in relation to pig meat and to those 
commodities and block our trade on major items 
on the trade budget? 


Question without notice 


UN: status of women 





(From Hansard of 16 August) 


Senator Reynolds — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is the 
Minister aware that the United Nations is breach- 
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ing its own status of women philosophies in re- 
gard to the number of women it appoints to the 
United Nations Secretariat? What action has Aus- 
tralia taken to draw attention to this double stand- 
ard and todevelopa strategy to ensure that women 
are more equitably represented at the United Na- 
tions? Does the Minister agree that more women 
would enhance the level of mediation and com- 
munication skills. acknowledged as a special fe- 
male characteristic and so vitally essential in UN 
negotiations? 


Senator Evans — Į am not sure about the sexist 
assumptions underlying the last part of the ques- 
tion, butas to the main part of it can say this: lam 
aware that notwithstanding that the UN Charter 
enshrines the equal rights of men and women 
and their equal eligibility for service in the UN 
Secretariat, it does have a poor track record in 
advancing the status of women within in its 
ranks. 


By December 1990, the UN had not achieved 
the relatively modest participation rate target for 
women of 30 per cent in senior policy and deci- 
sion-making posts. We, as the Australian Govern- 
ment, have been concerned about this trend. We 
have continually called for greater efforts to ad- 
vance the status of women in the UN Secretariat. 
The statement to the General Assembly in Novem- 
ber 1990 on behalf of Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand by the Australian permanent representa- 
tive to the UN, Dr Peter Wilenski, was particularly 
critical of the fact that, of the most senior 45 jobs in 
the Secretariat, only two were held by women. 

Australia has taken a number of steps to help 
ensure that women are equitably represented in 
the upper echelons of the UN. At the 45th session 
of the General Assembly we were closely involved 
in the drafting and adoption of resolutions which, 
among other things, urged the Secretary-General 
by 1995 to increase to 35 per cent the number of 
women in senior policy and decision-making posts, 
to increase the number of women at senior levels, 
to identify the main obstacles to improvement in 
the status of women in the Secretariat and to 
propose ways of overcoming those obstacles. 

We co-sponsored a similar resolution at the 
UN Commission on the Status of Womenin March 
1991 and will continue to give high priority to 
improving the status of women in the UN during 
the forthcoming session of the General Assembly. 
We would welcome the applications of suitably 
qualified Australian women for senior positions 
in the UN and we will, of course, continue to 
regularly review the participation rate of women 
in UN bodies. 
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Question without notice 


Negotiation in South Africa 
(From Hansard of 16 August) 





Senator Giles —- My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What are 
the likely effects of the “Inkathagate” scandal on 
the process of negotiation in South Africa? How 
do the recent revelations affect the Minister’s as- 
sessment of the situation? 


Senator Evans — The revelation that the South 
African Government has been engaged in secret 
funding of Inkatha, despite assurances to the con- 
trary volunteered to me during my recent visit, 
has had a serious effect on the trustworthiness and 
the credibility of the South African Governmentin 
the eyes of most South Africans. It has also dealt a 
very considerable blow to the credibility of Chief 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha Freedom Party, not to men- 
tion the handful of very vocal conservatives oppo- 
site who have consistently failed to assess the 
Inkatha movement in anything but ideological 
terms. 


These latest revelations, although they are 
obviously unwelcome, come as no surprise to 
informed observers and confirm the evidence that, 
regrettably, Inkatha has been compromised by its 
association with the Government it purports to 
oppose. 


Also of interest in the recent revelations is 
the admission by Foreign Minister, Pik Botha, that 
some $50 million worth of assistance was pro- 
vided to anti-SWAPO parties during the so-called 
free and fair elections in Namibia in 1990, which 
the South African Government was itself respon- 
sible for administering. This was at a time when, it 
will be remembered, the South African authorities 
were actually threatening to veto the involvement 
of Australian peacekeeping troops because of 
doubts concerning their partiality. , 

As serious as all these allegations about se- 
cret funding are in themselves, an even more 
urgent concern is the implications they hold for 
the persistent body of allegations and evidence 
that some elements of the police force have them- 
selves been playing an active role in fomenting 
violence against the anti-apartheid movement, in 
collusion with Inkatha. 

President de Klerk has, of course, moved in 
the last couple of weeks to try to diffuse the situa- 
tion. Although denying personal knowledge of 
the payments, he has demoted his two chief secu- 
rity ministers. He has also promised a partial 


review of the covert operations of the security 
forces and he has said that no further funding 
would be provided to political parties. On vio- 
lence, he reiterated assurances that the security 
forces were not involved and promised that all 
allegations would be referred to a commission for 
investigation. 

While the ANC has rejected these moves as 
inadequate in various ways, I think importantly, 
and to its credit, the ANC has nonetheless indi- 
cated a willingness to proceed with all-party nego- 
tiations, including with both the South African 
Government and Inkatha. It now appears that the 
first subject for discussion at those negotiations 
will be the need for some form of interim govern- 
ment toimpartially manage the transition process. 
And I note in that respect that there have been 
some encouraging things said by President de 
Klerk in acknowledgment that the South African 
Government cannot be both referee and player in 
that process. 

On balance, it is my view, and I believe the 
Government's view, that this funding scandal — 
and that is entirely an appropriate word for it — 
may end up actually doing a little more good than 
harm to the reform process in so far as it may 
contribute to levelling the playing field as between 
the major players. 

We havea situation where the South African 
Cabinet has been recast ina more reformist mould, 
with the demotion of Ministers Viock and Malan. 
It does create a situation which will obviously 
reduce the capacity of Inkatha to play a disruptive 
role in the future, should it be minded to do so. It 
creates a situation where the security forces are 
under very much closer rein and scrutiny than 
they have been in the past and it has, obviously, 
dealt something of a blow to the Government's 
confidence, which I think is no bad thing in terms 
of bringing it to the conference table in a slightly 
more measured and balanced way in the future 
than it has been so far. If it forces the Government 
to refocus its attention on finally fulfilling its com- 
mitments about political prisoners, exiles and so 
on, again, it will have been no bad thing at all. 

In that respect, I want to welcome the an- 
nouncement last night that the Government, the 
ANC and Inkatha have agreed on the question of 
violence on a five-point peace accord to be signed 
at a major conference scheduled to be held on 14 
September. That peace accord flows from the suc- 
cessful church and business-sponsored peace con- 
ference process that was under wav in June and 
July. It involves a code of conduct for political 
parties and the security forces and it obviously 
represents a very considerable step forward. 
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Finally, Australia will continue to play its 
part in all of this by ensuring that a degree of 
international pressure is maintained, as appropri- 
ate, through all stages of the reform process, while 
acknowledging at the same time and rewarding, if 
you like, genuine progress through the phased 
easing of sanctions. Jt remains our policy to do just 
that. 


Question without notice 


Recognition of Baltic states 
(From Hansard of 20 August) 





Senator Harradine — Does the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade not consider that recogni- 
tion of the Baltic states, Croatia and Slovenia and 
the extension of diplomatic relations to the gov- 
ernments of those states would send a clear mes- 
sage to the communist forces in Moscow and 
Belgrade that the process of democracy is irrevers- 
ible in those areas? Noting that the Government 
has refused to acknowledge or recognise de jure 
the incorporation of the Baltic states into the Soviet 
Union, I specifically ask what the Government 
sees in respect of those states that they do not have 
statehood. Do they not have permanent 
populations, defined territory, elected 
governments indeed, elected governments and 
parliaments — and the capacity to enter into rela- 
tions with other states? If thatis so, by what criteria 
does the Government not recognise the Baltic 
states, Croatia and Slovenia and have diplomatic 
relations with their elected governments? 


Senator Evans — Senator Harradine is right in 
identifying those four elements as the formal cri- 
teria for the recognition of statehood — that is, 
permanent population, defined territory, govern- 
ment and a capacity to enter into relations with 
other states. However, Senator Harradine needs 
to appreciate that those elements have in interna- 
tional law and practice been a little more refined to 
bring out their actual implications. 


When we talk in terms of a government, 
accordingly, we donot talk justin terms of whether 
there is somebody elected or otherwise that seems 
to be exercising some authority within the terri- 
tory in question but we look at whether that gov- 
ernment is in effective control of that territory. 
When we talk in terms of a capacity to enter into 
relations with other states, we have regard not 
only to whether it is perceived as it stands by other 
states as an international entity capable of entering 
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into such relations but also to whether in practice 
it is so able to exercise that degree of substantive 
independence in the conduct of all its relations 
that it ought genuinely to be regarded as a state. 

The difficulty and the problem with the Bal- 
ticstates and Croatia— the situation may bea little 
more ambiguous with Slovenia in Yugoslavia — is 
that they are manifestly not in control of their own 
territory. The ability of the military of the parent 
state to exercise its will, its authority, is all too 
unhappily still evident. That is the reason why the 
international community, including Australia, has 
been slow to react to the requests that have been 
received for formal recognition. 

We all understand the utility of a formal 
recognition of statehood — not least in Yugoslavia 
in so far as it would instantly, in a sense, interna- 
tionalise a conflict that can otherwise be character- 
ised as being purely internal. We all understand 
the moral force of the argument where there has 
been an expression of democratic will from the 
entity in question. We have seen that now fromall 
of the entities in question. We certainly under- 
stand the moral force of the argument so far as the 
Baltic states are concerned, given the history of 
those states and the takeover by the Soviet Union 
in the early 1940s. 

But it is a matter of adopting some consist- 
ency in the way in which one deals with these 
situations; otherwise one gets caught up in the 
most terrible conundrums in dealing with seces- 
sionist movements or splits of one kind or another 
in states all around the world. Particularly in the 
current era when ethnic and nationality identifica- 
tion is becoming such a widespread phenomenon 
in international life, we can expect to find many 
more such examples of these sorts of issues. It is 
crucial under those circumstances — and I hope 
Senator Harradine will appreciate this — for us to 
maintain as much consistency as possible. 

All that said, we are closely monitoring the 
situation in all of these different areas. We are 
having regard to the way iri which other members 
of the international community — in particular 
those moreimmediately geographically concerned 
in Europe — are reacting. We hope that it will be 
possible, sooner rather than later, to take this 
process a step or two further than we have found 
possible so far. 

Senator Harradine — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. The Minister, in his response 
to Senator Hill's question about the Soviet Union 
and the new leader of the Soviet Union, said that 
the Government does not recognise governments; 
it recognises states. Under those circumstances, 
the Minister’s response to my question was not 
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consistent. Why does the Government not declare 
that, in its view, under international law the Baltic 
states have achieved statehood and Croatia and 
Slovenia have achieved statehood? Are we to as- 
sume from the Minister's answer that this ques- 
tion is to be determined by the power arising out 
of the barrel of a gun? 


Senator Evans — I have given a very full explana- 
tion of the criteria we apply in determining whether 
or not to recognise a particular entity as a state. It 
is essentially based on objective criteria and analy- 
sis of the kind I have described. We no longer 
apply the notion of recognition or “derecognition” 
of governments because, to be frank, there never 
was any firm objective foundation on which that 
recognition issue was applied or not applied. It 
was a matter of wholly subjective government and 
an expression of moral reaction, if you like, more 
than any reaction to the objective situation on the 
ground. 


When I said that we no longer recognise 
governments but we recognise states, I was not in 
any sense meaning to imply that we have picked 
up all the kinds of value judgments that we used 
to apply to the question of recognition of govern- 
ments and brought them straight over into the 
recognition of states, so that if we like a particular 
entity or the people running it we will henceforth 
give them recognition; if we do not like them we 
will not. That is not the principle we are operating 
under at all. We are operating under the principles 
that I have described. 

That does not mean that we are reduced to 
impotence if we do not like what a particular 
government in charge of, or assuming power 
within, a particular state is doing. We can express 
negative reactions in all sorts of ways. We can join 
with the international community in doing that 
and there are various other forms of sanctions that 
can be applied in appropriate circumstances. But 
itis a very different issue from the one of recogni- 


tion of statehood and I hope that that will be 


appreciated. 


Question without notice 


Grave concern on Yugoslavia 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Senator Reid — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In the light 
of the disturbing events which have occurred in 
the Soviet Union and the encouragement that they 
may give to old guard communist hardliners in 


Yugoslavia, will the Government now join with 
Western governments in sending a strong mes- 
sage to the Yugoslav authorities, warning them 
that Western governments will view with grave 
concern any further attempt to use military force 
to crush aspirations for independence in the Yugo- 
slav republics? 


Senator Evans — We have already delivered a 
number of messages to that effect. It may well be 
timely, as Senator Reid suggests, in the light of 
current developments in the Soviet Union, to rein- 
force those earlier messages, and I will give con- 
sideration to doing just that. 


Question without notice 


Trade review 





(From Hansard of 21 August) 


Senator Boswell — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce and refers to the March industry statement 
where the Industry Commission was to be asked 
to review measures used by our major trading 
partners to promote export and import replace- 
ment activities, the implications of the measures 
for these countries and Australia and the extent to 
which the measures are consistent with GATT 
obligations. 

As US wheat sales increase in our traditional 
markets as part of the US-EC trade war, as food 
imports of $2.1 billion severely damage our agri- 
cultural and processing industries, and as no gov- 
ernment agency collects information on subsidies 
provided by our major trading partners, can the 
Minister advise whether this review has com- 
menced, whether it will be able to provide total © 
subsidy levels on imports and when the results 
will be released? 


Senator Button — I am not sure it is correct to say 
that no government agency collates information 
on. overseas subsidies and so on. As Í recall it, a 
very well documented report, which was pre- 
pared, I think, by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, on levels of subsidies on agricultural 
products was published in Europe. That was two 
or three years ago. So I think there are collections 
of information on overseas subsidies and hidden 
industry support measures of one kind or another. 


The inquiry to the Industry Commission, 
which Senator Boswell referred to, has now com- 
menced. This inquiry relates to Australia’s trading 
partners’ promotion of exports and import re- 
placement activities. The commissioner has been 
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asked to report to the Government by 8 April 1992. 
In May 1991, an issues paper identifying the cen- 
tral issues in relation to this inquiry was released 
by the commission. lam sure that will be available. 
Senator Boswell might be interested to see it and if 
I can I will facilitate his getting one. 

The commission has called for submissions. 
It expects to release a draft report in October 1991 
and hold public hearings in November 1991. What 
it intends to do is cover a wide range of measures 
used by other countries including export subsi- 
dies, export financing, tax incentives or conces- 
sions for exports, subsidised infrastructure and 
export processing zones. The countries included 
in the study are the United States, Japan, European 
Community members, New Zealand, Taiwan, the 
Republic of Korea, China and Singapore, as wellas 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand. 
There will be an opportunity for Senator Boswell 
to see the issues which are being considered and 
they will be subject to public hearing in Novem- 
ber. 


Question without notice 
Import finance facility scheme 
(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Senator Bourne — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Has any 
cost-effective analysis or quality assessment been 
carried out on the operations of the development 
import finance facility scheme? If so, what has 
been the impact of the scheme on Australian com- 
panies? How is the impact on recipient countries 
assessed? Does the Minister accept that it would 
be more appropriate for the $93 million which has 
been allocated to the scheme in the current Budget 
to be drawn from the trade allocation rather than 
from the development cooperation allocation? 


Senator Evans — All substantial proposals under 
the development import finance facility, or DIFF, 
scheme are subject to feasibility studies and ap- 
praisal by AIDAB officers. In addition, there is an 
annual program of project evaluations to assess 
whether the projects have met their objectives. In 
regard to the impact on recipient countries, all 
DIFF proposals are assessed against a number of 
quite specific developmental criteria. These in- 
clude the project’s contribution to the recipient’s 
economic and social development, its priority in 
the recipient’s development plan and, of course, 
the project’s economic and financial viability. 


The benefit to Australian companies is pri- 
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marily that it allows them to compete equally 
against aid-supported financial packages which 
are offered by other donor countries. Clearly, it 
does, therefore, allow firms from Australia to par- 
ticipate in more overseas projects. The benefit of 
the scheme to Australian firms is currently being 
surveyed by AIDAB. Anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests that the scheme has allowed firms to demon- 
strate their capabilities and has led to further 
export sales. The difficulty is to quantify thatin the 
still relatively early life of the program as a whole. 

As to the last part of the question, the DIFF 
scheme is a very important part not of the general 
foreign affairs budget but of the aid program and 
is appropriately, in our judgment, funded from 
the aid budget. Many parts of.the aid program 
provide trade spin-offs of one kind or another. 
That is as it should be. Provided that the basic 
rationale of any money that we spend under the 
aid program is developmental — and that is the 
case here — there is no need to apologise for 
Australian business getting some benefit from 
such a program. 


Question without notice 


Crimes against Australians 





(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Senator O’Chee —— My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Attorney-General. 
Given the recent acquittal of four IRA terrorists 
charged with the murder of Australians Nick 
Spanos and Stephan Melrose in Holland, and the 
fact that some 12 Australians in the last three years 
have been the victims of political unrest overseas, 
what representations have been made to the At- 
torney-General to give Australian courts the power 
to try foreign terrorists for crimes committed 
against Australians overseas? What consideration 
has the Government given to this very important 
matter, which would bring our law into line with 
that of many other Western countries? 


Senator Tate — I understand that Senator O’Chee 
has made representations to the Attorney-General 
as to whether it might be possible for Australian 
courts to exercise jurisdiction over those who carry 
out terrorist acts against Australians overseas. 
Representations have also been made by Profes- 
sor Wilkinson of the University of St Andrews, 
and some other world authorities. 

Whilst the Government is giving considera- 
tion to those representations, some matters need 
to be kept in mind. Oneis the sheer difficulty of the 


court exercising its jurisdiction in a way which is 
familiar to us. In other words, how does an Aus- 
tralian court examine the evidence in relation toan 
incident which occurred overseas? How do we get 
witnesses back to Australia, or take evidence over- 
seas in relation to events which are the subject of 
the allegation and prosecution? | would have 
thought that the many days spent by this chamber 
in relation to similar problems when we consid- 
ered the war-crimes legislation would indicate the 
grave difficulty of ensuring the fair trial of those 
who are accused of committing an offence over- 
seas —— the question of getting evidence before the 
jury. 

With regard to the particular case that Sena- 
tor O’Chee mentioned of the murder of Spanos 
and Melrose overseas, I would not want to agree 
with any inference I am asked to draw about the 
correctness of the acquittal verdict reached by the 
Dutch judges in that instance. 

As far as extradition of such accused persons 
from overseas jurisdictions to Australia is con- 
cerned, I think there would be some difficulty in 
ensuring that all countries would agree to such 
extradition. The real value of having such a pro- 
posal accepted would be in putting pressure on 
those overseas countries either to prosecute or to 
extradite, and there is some merit in that. There- 
fore, Australia is a party to several international 
conventions which do provide, in limited circum- 
stances, for precisely that sort of regime. 


Aspects of terrorism 


In other words, where there are particular aspects 
of terrorism, if the overseas country does not 
prosecute, then Australia — if a party to a particu- 
jar convention — can ask for the person who is 
accused to be extradited for trial in Australia. 
These conventions include the International Con- 
vention against the Taking of Hostages; the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Crimes against Internationally Protected Persons, 
including diplomatic agents; and the Convention 
for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against Safety 
of Civil Aviation which my colleague Senator 
Collins would, of course, be very familiar with. 

In those limited circumstances — for exam- 
ple, if an act of terrorism occurred on a Qantas 
flight or ona flight to or from Australia — the sorts 
of procedures which Senator O’Chee mentions 
could be undertaken in accordance with those 
conventions. As to the wider question, the Attor- 
ney-General will give consideration to the hon- 
ourable senator’s representations. 


Senator O’Chee — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
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mentary question. I thank the Minister for his 
answer. I would alsoask: in the event, for example, 
that a terrorist passes through a country such as 
the United Kingdom or the United States, having 
committed an offence against an Australian in 
another country, is it not correct that without a 
change of jurisdiction for Australian courts, even 
if these people are apprehended in, say, the United 
States or the United Kingdom, they cannot be tried 
here in Australia unless we give our courts the 
power to do so? Would the Attorney-General also 
take that into consideration? 


Senator Tate — It would depend on the interna- 
tional convention that one was trying to imple- 
mentin relation to the terrorist activity that Senator 
O’Chee was speaking of. Quite clearly, if the vari- 
ous countries through which the terrorist had 
passed are parties to a convention — and certainly 
if the country in which the person has been ar- 
rested or is located is a party — I do not see any 
difficulty in extraditing that person if the crime 
alleged falls within the terms of the convention. I 
will seek further and better advice on that and 
make it available to the Senate. 


Question without notice 


Rainforest timber imports 





(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Senator Coulter — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories. 
Is it not a fact that the Hawke Government prom- 
ised in 1986 to address the issue of the importation 
into Australia of tropical rainforest timbers and 
the related matter of the protection of the world’s 
tropical rainforests? What, then, did his colleague 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Evans, mean when he said in answer to a 
question from me last week: 

That is simply acknowledging on the public 
record very specifically that this is a matter on 
which the Government has not yet formulated a 
final position. As is well known, the importation 
of tropical timber is something that will be consid- 
ered shortly by Cabinet. 

If five years is not long enough to consider 
this matter, how much longer does the present 
Government need? Does not this excessive pro- 
crastination indicate to everyone that the Govern- 
ment’s claim to be concerned about the protection 
of the environment is, indeed, a sham? 


Senator Richardson — J do not think I accept the 
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five-year term that Senator Coulter has referred to. 
When I was Minister — and I think it would have 
been in 1988 or perhaps 1989 — I gota consultancy 
to report on the issue. Since then, as I understand 
it, an interdepartmental committee which consists 
of representatives from Mrs Kelly’s department, 
Senator Bolkus’s department and Senator Evans’s 
department, has been looking at the issue. I þe- 
lieve that it will report very soon and that a sub- 
mission from Mrs Kelly, and perhaps some other 
ministers, will be going up to Cabinet. I believe 
that will occur within a matter of weeks. As far as 
I know, consideration has been taking place and 
Cabinet will debate it very shortly. 

I do not think that one can jump into argu- 
ments of this kind too quickly. The obvious diffi- 
culty always was in the crux of the argument that 
if Australia and other countries like Australia 
were to take action to ban tropical timbers, that 
may have had the opposite effect to what we 
desired. That was always a concern I had. I do not 
say that [necessarily agreed with it but certainly it 
was a concern that required the closest considera- 
tion. That is what the Government has attempted 
to do over the course of the last few years. I would 
have thought that that was the right way to go. As 
Isaid, [understand that Mrs Kelly will be bringing 
the matter forward soon. 


Senator Coulter — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. I refer the Minister to the 1986 
ALP platform resolutions and rules which, in part, 
refer to the environmental problems caused by the 
actions of Australians, in particular, and support 
and provide financial assistance for the conserva- 
tion of tropical rainforests, particularly inthe Asian 
and South Pacific regions. I ask the question again 
of the Minister: how much longer does the Gov- 
ernment need? 


Senator Richardson — I think I have already 
answered the question. The Labor Party confer- 
ence may have passed a resolution in 1986. I would 
have to check the resolution. I do not recall it 
specifically saying that we had to ban the import of 
all rainforest timbers. In any event, since then, 
when I was the Minister charged with the respon- 
sibility of implementing party policy — and I 
think I did the right thing —[ established a consul- 
tancy. Since then, that consultancy has reported 
and an IDC will finalise government considera- 
tion. I do not think that in questions of this nature, 
which are very serious, one just jumps in. If I 
started the ball rolling in 1988 or 1989 that it would 
be considered and a decision made in 1991, I think 
that is appropriate. 
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Question without notice 


Relations with Latin America 





(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and con- 
cerns Australia’s economic relations with Latin 
America. Perhaps this is one of the first questions 
in recent years to be asked of the Minister about 
this area. Does the Minister agree that there is very 
considerable capacity to increase Australian trade 
and other economic relations with the republics of 
Latin America, especially with Mexico, Chile and 
Colombia? What progress is being made with 
country by country strategies being formulated in 
his department for maximising Australia’s trade? 
What steps are currently being undertaken to 
build foundations for free enterprise to achieve 
realisable goals? I ask the Minister, in particular, 
about those recommendations I proposed in a 
speech in the Senate on Tuesday evening about 
Latin America and my urging the Australian Gov- 
ernment to urgently negotiate with Mexico a bilat- 
eral free trade agreement ahead of the 
USA-Canada-Mexico North America free-trade 
agreement being concluded later this year and, in 
conjunction with that, to sponsor Mexico’s admis- 
sion to APEC, the Asia Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion process. 


Senator Evans — The Australian Government has 
been encouraged, as Senator Teague obviously 
has from his travels, with the political and eco- 
nomic developments which have taken place in 
many Latin American countries over the past five 
years or so. Unrepresentative governments and 
protectionist economic policies have given way to 
popularly elected civilian leaders committed to 
improving human rights and to introducing eco- 
nomic reforms. 


I saw for myself some of the quite remark- 
able progress that has been made, particularly in 
this respect in Mexico, when I visited there in 
October last year. I know that Dr Blewett was 
similarly impressed by the developments that he 
saw during his visits to Mexico, Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina and Uruguay this year. 

The Government has been developing ap- 
propriate trade strategies to take advantage of the 
manifest economic opportunities that are opening 
up for us in these countries, in particular in Mexico 
and Chile. We have been actively encouraging 
Australian companies to seize the business oppor- 
tunities now, available in that region. 
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Dr Blewett is a member of the ministerial 
trade strategy group which has commissioned 
policy papers on the appropriate trade strategy for 
developing markets with high potential in which 
we have certainly included Mexico and Chile. It 
will be recalled that a Mexican trade delegation 
accompanied President Salinas when he visited 
Australia in June last year. Dr Blewett led a recip- 
rocal Australian delegation to Mexico in May. 
There is another one going to Chile in October. 


We have assisted major Australian compa- 
nies in Latin America, including BHP in Chile, 
AWA in Venezuela and various coal companies in 
Mexico. The Australian Government consults regu- 
larly with peak business organisations such as the 
CAl and the Australian-South American Business 
Council. Our embassies havealso been supportive 
of the local chambers of commerce which have 
been established in the region. 


Expansion of APEC 


Australia is sympathetic to the aspirations of a 
number of the Pacific-focused Latin American 
countries to join APEC. In principle, we favour 
appropriate expansion of APEC. We are giving 
priority, as is the rest of the membership of APEC, 
at the moment to the three Chinese economies. But 
Mexico would seem to have a reasonably strong 
claim, particularly in the context of its negotiation 
with its own free-trade agreement with Canada 
and the United States. How far and how fast that 
can be advanced will depend on consultation with 
our APEC colleagues. 


The concept of a bilateral free-trade agree- 
ment between Australia and Mexico raises ex- 
traordinary complex questions on who turns out 
to be the beneficiary. It has a lot to do with the 
range of products that can be incorporated in the 
agreement and the general negotiating environ- 
ment. It is something that we are not adverse to 
having a lookat, as has been the case in the context 
of Australia-US arguments for such an agreement. 


However, it would be premature to leap 
quite as rapturously into that particular pond as 
senator Teague is presently suggesting. However, 
itis not something that we rule out. It is just that in 
the present trade context we are giving, over- 
whelmingly, our priority to the successful conclu- 
sion of the Uruguay Round rather than looking for 
an extension of bilateral solutions to trade liberali- 
sation problems. 
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Question without notice 


African National Congress 





(From Hansard of 22 August) 


Senator Kemp — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to a report that prisoners re- 
cently released by the African National Congress 
from ANC establishments outside South Africa 
have made allegations of torture and wrongful 
imprisonment. I ask the Minister: firstly, has the 
Government indicated to the ANC its concern 
about this matter; and, secondly, were any such 
prisoners ever held at ANC facilities that have 
received Australian funds channelled through non- 
government organisations? 


Senator Evans — As to the latter part of the 
question, I certainly do not believe so. As to the 
former part of the question, we have expressed a 
concern — I have done it myself on occasions in 


the past — when reports have become current of | 


allegations of this kind being made. There is an 
acknowledgment within the ANC hierarchy that 
there have been, on occasion, excesses perpetrated 
against those formerly within their own ranks 
whom they have regarded as having been guilty of 
treachery or disloyalty or things of that kind. 


What we are seeing with these latest allega- 
tions may or may not prove well-founded. But 
they should be regarded as part of the unfortunate 
trail of debris which the apartheid system has left. 
Liberation organisations of the kind that the ANC 
has been, do not always behave as one would 
ideally like in pursuing a struggle of the kind that 
has been waged. That is the case with every libera- 
tion organisation that I can recall in history, not 
least, for example, in the context of the creation of 
modern Israel and some of the people who are 
now running the Government there. 

There are excesses of a variety of kinds per- 
petrated in the course of such struggles. The im- 
portant thing for us to appreciate is that that now 
is, hopefully, history and that what we can reason- 
ably look forward to is an environment in the 
future where excesses that have been committed 
in the past, not only by one side but overwhelm- 
ingly in fact by the other in this situation — the 
behaviour of the South African Government secu- 
rity forces I would hope does not need to be 
brought again to Senator Kemp’s attention — can 
be regarded as part of history and that we can look 
forward to a future in South Africa where nothing 
like this will ever happen again. 


Senator Kemp — I wish to ask a supplementary 
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question. Will the Minister check to make sure that 
none of the vast sums of money that the Australian 
taxpayer has paid to the ANC, either directly or 
through non-government bodies, has gone to such 
establishments where torture has taken place? 


Senator Evans — I do not recall seeing any 
item listed for barbed wire, torture camps, gulags 
or anything of that kind, but I will check the 
system and see whether that is so. The truth of the 
matter, as Senator Kemp perfectly well knows, is 
that although some money has been earmarked 
for projects developed in cooperation with the 
ANC, they have been all of a developmental or 
humanitarian character. They are in the context of 
training, of education, and the humanitarian sup- 
port for returning exiles; they are matters of that 
kind. I will certainly check, in the context of those 
particular allegations, on the locations involved. 
But I do not believe there is any conceivable foun- 
dation for the imputation that Senator Kemp, with 
his usual charm, is making. 


Question upon notice 


lraq 





(From Hansard of 14 August) 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 24 June 1991: 


(1) Could the minister advise the wherea- 
bouts of Saddam Hussein of Iraq? 

(2) What is the present policy regarding 
Saddam Hussein and is he still regarded as the 
leader of Iraq? 

(3) Does the United Nations intend to take 
any action to bring Saddam Hussein to trial for 
war crimes or acts of war? 

(4) Are there any sanctions in place against 
Iraq by the United Nations? 


Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) He is presumed to be in Iraq because of 
media reports of his publicappearances there. Ido 
not know his precise whereabouts. 


(2) Australia maintains diplomatic relations 
with Iraq, the head of state of which is President 
Saddam Hussein. The Government withdrew 
Australian staff from our embassy in Baghdad in 
January 1991, before the outbreak of the Gulf War, 
and we currently have no plans to return staff to 
the embassy. Iraq maintains an embassy in Can- 
berra headed by a charge d’affaires. 

(3) The United Nations Secretary-General 
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has said that the possibility of charging Saddam 
Hussein with war crimes ‘deserves much study 
and attention’, and there have been statements 
from a number of governments calling for his 
prosecution. In practice, however, there would be 
problems in bringing Saddam Hussein to trial. 
There is no existing international tribunal which 
could try him and itis difficult to see how he could 
be brought before any tribunal that might be con- 
stituted for the purpose without substantial inter- 
national intervention in Iraq to apprehend him. 
The US Government has said that it would not use 
force to arrest him. We understand that, in the 
circumstances, it is not the intention of the UN to 
initiate war crimes proceedings against him. 

(4) UN Security Council Resolution 687 of 3 
April 1991 affirmed the continuation of a broad 
range of sanctions against Iraq until Iraq complies 
fully with the terms of that resolution, which inter 
alia demands the destruction of Iraq’s weapons of 
mass destruction. The sanctions restrict all forms 
of trade and commerce with Iraq except for deal- 
ings in foodstuffs, medicines and materials for 
essential civilian needs. In addition, Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 700 of 17 June 1991 reinforces the 
provisions of SCR 687 relating to the prohibition 
on the sale or supply of arms and defence related 
supplies to Iraq. 


Question upon notice 


Arms register 





(From Hansard of 16 August) 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 26 July 
1991: 


(1) What role has Australia played in discus- 
sions on arms transparencies and an arms register 
at the United Nations? 

(2) How long have these discussions been 
going on? 

(3) Would such a register include a record of 
all military equipment imports and exports in and 
out of Australia, both lethal and non-lethal; if not, 
why not? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the hon- 
ourable senator’s question is as follows: 


(D The Australian expert, Dr. Ron Huisken, 
has been active and influential in the deliberations 
of the UN Expert Group on Conventional Arms 
Transfers. In particular, Australia was responsible 
for an important redraft of the ninth chapter of the 
group’s report, which contains the conclusions 
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and recommendations of the group, including the 
recommendation for the establishment of a UN 
arms transfer register. 

(2) There have been four meetings of the 
expert group since it was established, pursuant to 
UN Resolution 44/75 I, in 1988. This resolution 
requested the Secretary-General, with the assist- 
ance of government experts to explore ways and 
means of promoting transparency in the interna- 
tional transfer of conventional arms ona universal 
and non-discriminatory basis. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the group are to be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly at its 46th session 
which will begin on 17 September this year. 

(3) In accordance with its mandate, the ex- 
pert group’s recommendations cover only con- 
ventional arms transfers; and do not attempt to 
define specific categories of arms to be included in 
the register. The group has recommended to the 
Secretary-General that a second expert group be 
mandated to define the scope and parameters of 
the equipment that be included in the register. The 
detail of the arrangements for reporting sales and 
imports also remains to be established. Australia 
will continue actively to support the early estab- 
lishment of a working UN register, and we will 
continue to contribute positively to its develop- 
ment. 


Question upon notice 


Vietnam 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for Trade and Over- 
seas Development, upon notice, on 29 May 1991: 


Further to the answer to question No 164 
(Hansard, 7 November 1990, page 3505), what de- 
cisions have been made (a) by (i) Australia, (ii) 
Belgium, (iii) Canada, (iv) Denmark, (v) France, 
(vi) Germany, (vii) Italy, (viii) the Netherlands, 
(ix) the UK and (x) the USA on the grant or re- 
sumption of direct bilateral aid to Vietnam and (b) 
by the (i) International Monetary Fund, (ii) Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, (iii) International Development Association, 
(iv) Asian Development Bank and (v) Asian De- 
velopment Fund on the grant or resumption of 
loans to Vietnam? 


Dr Blewett — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 


(a) The following countries have taken no 
decisions to grant or resume direct bilateral aid to 


Vietnam: Australia, Belgium, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, UK and USA. 


Denmark has agreed to provide $US10 mil- 
lion in bilateral aid to Vietnam in 1991-92 for spare 
parts and training related to five of the projects 
funded by Denmark prior to the suspension of its 
aid program. The resumption of a full bilateral aid 
program beyond this contribution has not been 
decided. 

France signed an agreement on economic, 
industrial, cultural, scientific and technical coop- 
eration with Vietnam in June 1989. In 1990, France 
provided bilateral grant aid amounting to 45 mil- 
lion francs for priority sectors of telecommunica- 
tions, health and agricultural infrastructure, 40 
million francs covering cultural, scientific and tech- 
nical assistance, and 10 million francs for food aid. 
However, France does not intend to negotiate a 
full resumption of bilateral aid, including long- 
term concessional loans, until Vietnam meets its 
financial obligations on its international borrow- 
ings. 


Substantive programs 


Germany, in the period following unification, has 
committed DM 7 million in bilateral grant aid for 
two substantive programs: one for economic re- 
form through reform of vocational training sys- 
tems set in place by the German Democratic 
Republic, and the other for the establishment of 
projects for the protection of rainforest areas. 


Italy and Vietnam agreed in May 1990 ona 
bilateral aid program of $US110 million over three 
years, comprising about $U528 million in grants 
and the remainder in soft loans, in areas such as 
water supply, fisheries, telecommunications, 
health/ pharmaceutical and sericulture. In March 
1991, the total of the program was increased to 
$US140 million, with grant aid comprising about 
a quarter of the total package. It is expected that 
disbursement of the soft loan component of the 
program may be subject to some delays, depend- 
ing on Vietnam’s progress in payment of out- 
standing debts. 


(b) With regard to the situation of lending to 
Vietnam by multilateral development banks, the 
position described in my answer to Question 164 
remains unchanged. The International Monetary 
Fund, International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Development Asso- 
ciation, Asian Development Bank and Asian De- 
velopment Fund have taken no decision to grant 
or resume loans to Vietnam. 
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Question upon nofice 


Communication development 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon no- 
tice, on 29 May 1991: 


Further to the answers to questions Nos 595 and 
596 (Hansard, 7 May 1991, pages 3177 and 3178, 
respectively), why was Australia able to partici- 
pate in the 12th meeting (Paris, 11-18 February 
1991) of the Intergovernmental Council of the 
International Programme for the Development of 
Communication but not in the 1st Extraordinary 
Session (Paris, 4-8 February 1991) of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for the World Decade for 
Cultural Development? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member’s question: 


Participation in the 12th meeting of the Inter- 
governmental Council of the International Pro- 
gram for Developmentof Communications (IPDC) 
held in Paris on 11-18 February 1991 was through 
representation from the Australian Embassy in 
Paris. Australia attaches particular importance to 
the activities of the IPDC, especially in communi- 
cations training. A grant through the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau of 
$500 000 was made to IPDC in 1989 for a three-year 
Pacific video training program, Pacvideo. Given 
current priorities and funding and personnel con- 


straints, Australia did not participate in the first 


extraordinary session of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for the World Decade for Cultural 
Development (Paris, 4-8 February 1991). 


Question upon notice 


S. Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon no- 
tice, on 30 May 1991: 

What is the text and date of the resolution on the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone Treaty (Treaty of 
Rarotonga) which was passed by the House of 
Representatives of the State of Hawaii? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to 


the honourable member's question: 


The resolution in question is House Resolu- 
tion No 133 which was adopted by the House of 
Representatives 16th Legislature, State of Hawaii, 
on 19 April 1991. 

The text of the resolution reads as follows: 


Requesting the United States of America and France to 
accept the Treaty of Rarotonga. 

Whereas, all countries, cultures, and languages must share 
and maintain the lands and oceans of this planet: and 
Whereas, certain governments for decades have acceler- 
ated the deterioration of this earth through the testing of 
nuclear weaponry: and 

Whereas, other governments, protecting their peoples, have 
asked these governments to stop nuclear testing by their 
land and waters: and 

Whereas, the United States has participated in maintaining 
Latin America and the Antarctic Nuclear-Free Zone in-the 
Middle East, but has failed to support any area in the Pacific 
as a nuclear-free zone: and 

Whereas, South Pacific nations have been opposed to 
France's testing of nuclear weapons because of evidence of 
stillborn babies, atoll submerging, and species contamina- 
tion: and 

Whereas, these South Pacific nations formally and politely 
expressed their protest by signing the Treaty of Rarotonga 
to declare the South Pacific a nuclear-free zone, to unite in 
their commitment to a world at peace, and to protect the 
bounty and beauty of the Pacific — all to ensure that the 
region will remain the heritage of their peoples and the 
inheritance of their descendants in perpetuity to be enjoyed 
by all in peace: and 

Whereas, the United States and France refuse to sign this 
treaty, while the lands, the waters, and the inhabitants of the 
south Pacific continue to be contaminated by nuclear test- 
ing in the area: and 

Whereas, the state of Hawaii, sharing the Pacific waters and 
populated by many residents of Pacific ethnicity and cul- 
tural heritage, identifies with the concerns and grievances 
related to nuclear testing in the Pacific: now therefore 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the 16th 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1991, 
that the Legislature request the United States of America 
and France to accept the terms of the Treaty of Rarotonga: 
and 

Be it further resolved that certified copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United States: the 
President of France: the Secretary General of the South 
Pacific Forum: and the elected or appointed leaders of 
Australia, the Cook Islands, the Federation of Micronesia, 
Fiji, the Kingdom of Tonga, Kiribati, the Marshall Islands, 
New Zealand, Niue, Tuvalu, Western Samoa, Papua New 
Guinea, Nauru and the Solomon Islands. 


Question upon notice 


Post openings and closures 





(From Hansard of 20 August) 


Mr Tim Fischer asked the Minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
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notice, on 5 June 1991: Which Australian trade 
offices, embassies and high commissions have 
been (a) opened and (b) closed since 1983, and on 
what dates? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member’s question: 


(a) embassies and high commissions opened 
since 1983: 

Berlin (consulate) 11 October 1990; Prague 
(embassy) 29 June 1990; Pohnpei (embassy) 27 
October 1989; Geneva GATT (embassy) 1 August 
- 1988; Addis Ababa (embassy) 10 December 1984; 
Budapest (embassy) 26 October 1984; Riyadh (em- 
bassy) 15 October 1984; Shanghai (consulate-gen- 
eral) 29 June 1984; Kathmandu (embassy) 27 April 
1984; Port Louis (high commission) 24 March 1984; 
Geneva Disarmament (embassy) 3 September 1983; 
Bandar Seri Begawan (high commission) 27 March 
1983; Lusaka (high commission) 24 February 1983. 

(b) embassies and high commissions closed 
since 1983: 

Lusaka (high commission) 14 June 1991; Al- 
giers (embassy) 5 March 1991; Addis Ababa (em- 
bassy) 2 December 1987; Dar es Salaam (high 
commission) 30 November 1987; East Berlin (em- 
bassy) 19 December 1986; Lima (embassy) 21 Oc- 
tober 1986; Capetown (consulate) 1 May 1985; 
Accra (high commission) 20 March 1985. 

The management of trade offices from 1983 
to 6 January 1986 was the responsibility of the 
Department of Trade. Responsibility for the records 
of these offices became the responsibility of the 
Department of Industry, Technology and Com- 


merce from 6 January 1986 with the formation of 
the Australian Trade Commission. The question 
relating to the opening and closing of trade offices 
during the period since 1983 should be directed to 
my colleague, the Minister for Industry, Technol- 
ogy and Commerce. 


Question upon nofice 


Constitution grants 





(From Hansard of 21 August) 


Senator Kemp asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 11 July 1991: 


What applications has the department re- 
ceived for grants in 1990-91 and 1991-92 to date 
and/or what grants or commitments has the de- 
partment made to: (a) the Australian Republican 
Movement; or (b) for any educational or research 
programs or activities concerning the constitution 
or constitutional reform? Please provide details of 
the grant(s) and the purposes for which the grant(s) 
were made. 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has not received any applications for grants in 
1990-91 and 1991-92 to date or made any grants or 
commitments to (a) the Australian Republican 
Movement; or (b) for any educational or research 
programs or activities concerning the constitution 
or constitutional reform. 
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US, Australia agree 
on trade talks 





Statement on 1 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia and the United States have agreed on the 
establishment of a consultative process to discuss 
agricultural trade issues, the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, an- 
nounced today. 

Dr Blewett said that the first round of these 
consultations between senior officials of each gov- 
ernment would take place in Washington DC in 
the week beginning August 12. 

“I am very pleased that the United States 
Administration has accepted the proposal for con- 
sultations put to it by the bipartisan delegation I 
led to Washington DC in March to register Aus- 
tralia’s concerns about the damaging effects on 
our farmers of US export subsidies,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the discussions would pro- 
vide the opportunity for detailed talks on agricul- 
tural trade issues of importance to both Australian 
and US farmers. 

“From our point of view, agricultural trade 
has proved to bea particularly sensitive area in an 
important, and generally excellent, relationship 
between Australia and the United States,” he said. 
“Australia has a number of long standing difficul- 
ties with US agricultural policies, particularly the 
effects of export subsidies under the Export En- 
hancement Program (EEP) and US quotas on im- 
ports of sugar, meat and dairy products.” 

Dr Blewett said that although the consulta- 
tions would cover a wide range of issues of bilat- 
eral concern, the focus for Australia would be to 
minimise the adverse impact of the EEP on Aus- 
tralia, and he was hopeful that this might be 
achieved through the talks. 

“This would be consistent with the US assur- 
ance provided to the bipartisan delegation in 
March, and subsequently endorsed by President 
Bush, that in administering the EEP, the US would 
take all possible care to avoid disruption of tradi- 
tional markets in which Australia had significant 
interests,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that Australia recognised the 
European Community as the principal offender in 
corrupting international agricultural trade, and 
that the United States was committed to continue 
using the EEP for only as long as the EC continued 
to subsidise its exports. 


But non-subsidising nations such as Aus- 
tralia could not afford to continue to bear the 
indirect costs of the escalating trans Atlantic sub- 
sidy war, which had driven world wheat prices to 
an all time low level. 

Dr Blewett said that the consultations would 
be held periodically at the suggestion of either 
party and at a location to be agreed. 

“I hope that the US officials involved will 
visit Australia in the near future as the consulta- 
tive process develops,” he said. 

Australia will be represented at the consulta- 
tions by senior officials from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and the Department of 
Primary Industries and Energy, and the United 
States delegation is expected to include repre- 
sentatives of the US departments of Agriculture 
and State, as wellas the United States Trade repre- 
sentative. 


$5 million contract for 
Fiji project signed 





Statement on 1 August by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 





As part of Australia’s overseas development co- 
operation program in the Pacific, a contract was 
signed in Canberra today for the construction of a — 
$5 million freezer store for the Pafco Cannery at 
Levuka in Fiji. 

The freezer contract is expected to help in- 
crease Fiji's fish sales on world markets, generat- 
ing employment and economic benefits for the 
national and local economy. 


The 3000-tonne capacity freezer will increase 
productivity of the cannery through greater effi- 
ciency and reduced down time. 


The Levuka cannery regularly employs about 
800 people, including over 600 women, and hasan 
annual output of about 18 000 tonnes of tuna, most 
of which is exported. 

To develop the fishing industry in Fiji, Aus- 
tralia has provided approximately $12 million for 
the expansion of the Levuka cannery. 

Funds have been provided through the Aus- 
tralian Government’s overseas development co- 
operation organisation, the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 

Australian assistance, through projects such 
as this, isa key factorin regional economic growth. 

The contract for the freezer store wasawarded 
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to the Fletcher Construction Company (Fiji) Ltd, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the New Zealand 
Company, Fletcher Challenge Ltd. 

Under the terms of the Closer Economic 
Relations Trade Agreement between Australia and 
New Zealand, companies from both countries are 
eligible to tender on an equal basis for government 
business in either country. 


Bicentenary gift for 
French Revolution 





Statement on ] August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australia’s gift of a bronze bust of the explorer La 
Perouse will be unveiled in Paris on August 9. 

The gift is a major feature of Australia’s 
contribution to the celebration of the bicentenary 
of the French Revolution and the adoption of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citi- 
zen. 

The bust will be unveiled by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John 
Button, who will be in Europe ai that time. 

The sculptor, Mr Ante Dabro, was commis- 
sioned by the Australian Government, with fund- 
ing from the Cultural Relations Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. The 
Australia France Foundation is providing travel 
assistance for Mr Dabro to attend the unveiling of 
the bust. 

The bust will be sited on a prominent posi- 
tion on Quai Branly, opposite the Australian Em- 
bassy and adjacent to the River Seine. It will be 
positioned such that La Perouse appears to be 
looking towards the embassy and Australia, the 
direction of his last voyage. 


United Nations welcomes 
human-rights stand 





Statement on August | by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Robert Tickner 





The chairperson of the United Nations Working 
Group on Indigenous Populations, Mrs Erica Daes, 
has described the announcement of a major hu- 
man-rights reform by the Minister for Aboriginal 


Affairs, Mr Robert Tickner, as an “historic event”. 

Mr Tickner’s announcement was also wel- 
comed by Aboriginal people attending the United 
Nations’ Working Group Meeting, including Mr 
Paul Coe, chairperson of the National Aboriginal 
and Islander Legal Services Secretariat. 

Mr Tickner announced in Geneva ina speech 
tothe UN working group that Australia had agreed 
to accession to the First Optional Protocol to the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

“This initiative will allow Australian citi- 
zens, including Aboriginal and Torres Strait Is- 
lander people, tolodge complaints with the United 
Nations Human Rights Committee,” Mr Tickner 
said. 

Mr Tickner delivered an extensive report to 
the United Nations working group outlining de- 
velopments in Aboriginal Affairs during the last 
year. 

Issues reported on by Mr Tickner included: 
the unanimous support given by Australian po- 
litical parties to the process of reconciliation; 
progress on addressing the Royal Commission 
into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody recommenda- 
tions; the return of Aboriginal skeletal remains; 
land-rights issues; protection of Aboriginal herit- 
age; compensation to Aboriginal people arising 
from British nuclear testing in Australia; and other 
issues. 

“My report to the United Nations was delib- 
erately positive to outline significant reforms but 
made no attempt to cover up crucial issues of 
social justice which remain unaddressed,” Mr Tick- 
ner said. “It is important that Australia remain 
open and accountable to the international com- 
munity on human-rights issues. Our leading role 
in promoting human rights around the world 
means that we can apply no lesser standard to 
ourselves.” 

It should also be noted that, contrary to 
media reports, no attempt was made by any Abo- 
riginal person to move any protest motion to 
prevent Mr Tickner from speaking. 


Middle East peace process 





Statement on 3 August by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed the recent 
progress towards convening a Middle East peace 
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conference. He said Australia hoped the way for- 
ward had been cleared by the announcement by 
Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and now Israel (1 August) 
that they agreed in principle to attend a conference 
as proposed by President Bush and President Gor- 
bachev at their summit in Moscow. 

“Australia wholeheartedly supports the pro- 
posed peace conference based on UN Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and the principle 
of land for peace,” he said. “The United States has 
shown remarkable perseverance since the Gulf 
War in pursuing the Middle East peace process — 
fulfilling President Bush’s undertaking that suc- 
cessful resolution of the Gulf crisis would be a 
springboard for renewed international efforts to 
resolve the Arab Israeli dispute and the Palestin- 
ian issue.” 

Australia supported the idea of reciprocal 
and balanced confidence-building measures which 
might improve the atmosphere for negotiations 
and facilitate a final settlement. 


In this regard, Senator Evans noted that Presi- 
dent Mubarak had recently called for suspension 
of the Arab economic boycott of Israel in return for 
suspension of Israeli settlement activity in the 
Occupied Territories. Australia had for many years 
made clear its firm opposition to both the boycott 
and to the Israeli settlements. 


Unique opportunity 


Senator Evans said that Australia hoped that the 
unique opportunity which now presented itself 
would not be lost. Australia urged all the parties to 
the Middle East dispute to enter negotiations with 
a positive and flexible approach in order at last to 
reach a just and comprehensive peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 


Senator Evans said that Australia’s policy 
towards the Middle East is based on two main 
premises: a total commitment to Israel’s right to 
exist within secure and recognised boundaries; 
and recognition of the right of self determination 
of the Palestinian people, including their right, if 
they so choose, to independence and the possibil- 
ity of their own independent state. 


Australia has for many years supported a 
comprehensive solution to the Middle East dis- 
pute based on United Nations Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338, which call for Israel’s 
withdrawal from territories occupied during the 
1967 war, and respect for and acknowledgment of 
the sovereignty of every state in the region and 
their right to live in peace within secure and recog- 
nised boundaries. 


Yugoslavians allowed 
to extend stay 


Statement on 5 August by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 


Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, 





The Minister for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, announced 
today that visitors from Yugoslavia currently in 
Australia could extend their stay, as necessary, 
until 31 December this year. 

The extension applied to citizens of Yugosla- 
via who were normally resident in that country 
but who were temporarily in Australia on 5 Au- 
gust 1991. 

Mr Hand said the Government had agreed 
to the concession because of the deteriorating 
situation in Yugoslavia. 

“We are concerned about the reports of in- 
creasing bloodshed and by the failure of negotia- 
tions to bring about a resolution of the conflict,” 
the Minister said. “The Government is continuing 
to monitor the situation closely.” 

Mr Hand said his department would ar- 
range to put in place the appropriate regulations. 
People requiring extensions of their temporary 
entry permits should seek further information 
from the nearest Immigration Department office. 

In regard to those Yugoslav nationals whose 
entry permits have expired and who may become 
subject to compliance action by the department, 
the minister said each case would be examined on 
an individual basis. The situation in Yugoslavia at 
the time would be taken into account. 


Economic information 
on export markets 





Statement on 5 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australian business people are being given access 
to detailed economic information on other coun- 
tries as part of a drive by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to increase the market 
intelligence available to Australian companies. 
The information is available in Country Eco- 
nomic Briefs a key part of the department's effort 
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to improve the information available to Austral- 
ian exporters about markets overseas. As part of 
that effort, the content and distribution of the 
briefs has been upgraded. l 

The briefs provide economic profiles on 85 
countries prepared specifically to meet the needs 
of Australian companies by Australian experts 
living in or accredited to these countries. The 
briefs are now available to the private sector at 
minimal cost. 

The Secretary of DFAT, Mr Richard Wool- 
cott, said the briefs were suited to small and me- 
dium-sized companies. He said these companies 
often did not have the time or resources to collect 
their own market information. 

The cost of the briefs had been kept to a 
minimum, between $10 and $20 per set, to ensure 
they were accessible to these companies. 

“For a modest outlay, we provide a concise 
rundown on a country’s economy, including in- 
formation on such things as wage rates, inflation, 
the political environment as well as an export and 
import profile and conditions for foreign invest- 
ment,” he said. “The brief also describes the bilat- 
eral economic relationship with Australia, includ- 
ing a detailed breakdown of trade, information on 
Australian companies operating in the country 
already and practical information on doing busi- 
ness.” 

He said the briefs should be valuable to any 
company considering doing business overseas. 

Businesses interested in getting further in- 
formation about the briefs should ring Jeremy 
Webb on (06) 261 2097 or Rob West on (06) 261 
3354. The facsimile number is (06) 261 3321. 


Yemen EEP initiative 





Statement on 6 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, 
and the Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr Simon Crean 





The Australian Government today expressed grave 
concern about the size and timing of the United 


States largest ever offer of subsidised wheat to` 


Yemen. 

The Minister for Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment, Dr Neal Blewett, and the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr Simon Crean, 
said it was regrettable that the United States had 
not consulted Australia prior to announcing the 


offer of 300 000 tonnes of subsidised wheat to 
Yemen under the Export Enhancement Program. 


They said that Australia was traditionally 
the principal supplier of wheat to Yemen, holding 
around 60 per cent of the market in the last five 
years. 


“The initiative itself and the way in which it 
has been announced do not sit well with the assur- 
ances given to us by the United States that it would 
take all possible care to minimise disruption to 
Australia’s traditional markets, including the Mid- 
dle East,” they said. 


The ministers acknowledged statements by 
the United States Department of Agriculture that 
they had considered Australian concerns and 
sought an undertaking from Yemen that it would 
continue to buy similar levels of Australian wheat, 
but there is little doubt that Australia’s sales will 
be adversely affected. 


“The United States also claims that, accord- 
ing to past patterns, this US initiative will lead to 
a loss of sales in Yemen by the European Commu- 
nity, not Australia,” they said. 


Corrupted 


Nevertheless, the ministers said, although the 
Yemen market had been corrupted since 1986 by 
EC subsidies and by US retaliation under the EEP, 
this was the largest ever offer of US subsidised 
wheat to that country and it was expected that 
Yemen would fully utilise it. 


“The importation of subsidised wheat under 
this initiative will coincide with Australia’s peak 
harvest and selling season,” they said. “Thus, 
despite United States’ assurances, we fear that this 
latest EEP initiative will impact adversely on Aus- 
tralia’s wheat exports, bothin volume and in price. 
In particular, we find it difficult to accept that the 
initiative, in countering EC sales, will not harm 
Australia when it is the major supplier of wheat to 
Yemen.” 


The ministers noted that significant stock- 
piles of wheat had been built up in the Yemen 
since the Gulf War. Coupled with expected sales 
under the EEP, this would significantly impair 
Australia’s ability to conclude wheatsales to Yemen 
from the coming crop. 


The ministers said this further example of 
the wheat subsidy war confirmed again that con- 
certed international reform of agricultural trade 
through the Uruguay Round was vital to end this 
economic absurdity of export subsidisation. 
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South African political 
leaders to visit 





Two prominent South African political leaders 
will visit Australia under the Australian 
Government's Special Visits Program between 


10 22 August. 


Anti apartheid leaders Walter Sisulu, deputy presi- 
dent of the African National Congress, and his 
wife, Albertina Sisulu, deputy president of the 
African National Congress Women’s League, will 
arrive in Sydney on Saturday, 10 August. 

Walter Sisulu, a former secretary-general of 
the African National Congress, and a founding 
member of the ANC’s Youth League, spent 26 
years in prison after being sentenced with Nelson 
Mandela, Govan Mbeki and others to life impris- 
onment in 1964. 

He was released unconditionally in 1989 
and, after the ban on the ANC was lifted in 1990, 
was appointed internal leader of the organisation. 
He was elected deputy president in July 1991. 

Albertina Sisulu is a former Transvaal presi- 
dent of the Federation of South African Women 
and has been active in the ANC Women’s League. 
The league elected her deputy president at its 
national congress earlier this year. 

In 1983, Albertina Sisulu became a founding 
joint president of the United Democratic Front, the 
largest anti apartheid body in South Africa, until 
its dissolution following the unbanning of the 
ANC in 1990. 

During their Australian visit, the Sisulus will 
meet the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Evans, 
former Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser, Opposi- 
tion leaders, State premiers, trade unionists, reli- 
gious leaders, academics and members of the busi- 
ness community. 

They will visitSydney, Canberra, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Perth. Mrs Sisulu will also visit 
Brisbane. 

' They were invited to Australia last year and 
are among many prominent South African 
anti apartheid campaigners brought to Australia 
in recent years under the Special Visits Program. 

The Special Visits Program, administered by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, is 
aimed at helping develop a greater understanding 
in other countries of Australia’s policies and insti- 
tutions and a heightened awareness in Australia 
of key foreign policy and international issues. 


Preventing further 
Hiroshimas 


Statement on 6 August by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Forty-six years after the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on the Japanese city of Hiroshima, the world 
could take heart from the signing last month of the 
first treaty to reduce the world’s stockpile of nu- 
clear weapons, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, said today. 


Senator Evans made the comments to mark 
Hiroshima Day, today, 6 August. 


He said that the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START), signed in Moscow on 31 July 
1991, reduced rather than merely stabilised the 
number of nuclear weapons in existence. 


“As I said when welcoming the signing of 
START, Australia applauds the efforts and deter- 
mination by Presidents Bush and Gorbachev in 
concluding this major arms control agreement,” 
Senator Evans said. 


“Not since the Cold War began 30 years ago 
has the strategic environment looked so bright, 
and hopes for global peace and stability been so 
strong. 


Major role 


“Nevertheless, as the Gulf War so graphically 
illustrated to us all, the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction must be controlled, and Aus- 
tralia is playing a major role in this endeavour in 
many ways, through multilateral and bilateral 
forums. 


“It must be recognised that security is multi- 
dimensional and we simply cannot expect lasting 
and comprehensive security in any sensitive re- 
gion of the world unless progress is achieved 
across a wide front of interlocking political, eco- 
nomic and military issues. 


“We have come a long way since World War 


TI and many nations realise that their security 


cannot be guaranteed by military capabilities alone. 


“It has taken 46 years to reach this point. As 
we give thought to that day so long ago, let us 
work to eradicate weapons of mass destruction 
from the face of the earth long before another half 
century passes.” 
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Talks not threats 
in wheat war 





Statement on 7 August by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr Simon Crean 





Next week’s talks with the US were the best prac- 
tical opportunity currently available to minimise 
the damaging effects of the US/EC subsidy war 
and threats from some farm leaders would only 
harm that chance, the Minister for Primary Indus- 
tries and Energy, Mr Simon Crean, said today. 

“This will be the first opportunity for de- 
tailed technical discussions with the US on the 
impact of the Export Enhancement Program on 
Australian wheat sales since President Bush’s 
written assurance to the Prime Minister in March,” 
he said. “The Yemen offer of subsidised wheat 
yesterday will provide a specific example of how 
we believe their policy will disrupt the Australian 
wheat industry. 

“Accordingly, we must use the talks to con- 
front the US with the specifics of the Yemen case 
and tell them how we believe it breaches the spirit 
of the assurance given by President Bush. We 
must use these talks to get across rational argu- 
ments to the Americans about the impact of their 
actions on Australian wheat markets, and not 
have the discussions falter because of emotive 
threats from some farming groups attacking the 
US Australia alliance. 

“While the offer of subsidised wheat to 
Yemen may not breach the letter of President 
Bush’s assurance ‘to avoid disruption of tradi- 
tional markets where Australia has significant 
interests’, it clearly breaches the spirit of that as- 
surance. The US claims that the quantity of our 
exports to Yemen will not be affected, but I’m inno 
doubt that it will lower the price of our sales to that 
market. And that has to adversely affect our farm- 
ers.” 

Mr Crean said that this particular offer indi- 
cated that the US did not have a full understand- 
ing of the Yemen market. 

“Australia is the main white wheat supplier 
to Yemen’s domestic market,” he said. “The EC, at 
whom the EEP offer is supposedly targeted, sup- 
plies mainly red wheat for flour for Yemen’s ex- 
port markets. This must be sheeted home tothe US 
at these talks next week. If they were to consult 
with us about these moves, they’d find out a lot 
more about these markets and about the disrup- 
tive impact of their proposals on us. Explanations 


after the event are of little value.” 

In addition to commitments to more consul- 
tation, Mr Crean said that the talks must also sort 
out what “avoiding disruption” meant. 

“The argument that disruption only refers to 
quantity not price is completely unrealistic, and 
must be challenged at the talks next week,” he 
said. 

The impact of EC subsidised agricultural 
products in world markets remained at the crux of 
the problem. 

Accordingly, Mr Crean has called in the 12 
heads of mission of the EC in Australia this after- 
noon to deliver a letter of protest from the Austral- 
ian Government. 

Australia is expected to hold talks similar to 
next week’s talks with the US level with the EC in 
September, and Australia must continue to tackle 
the EC and the US through the Uruguay Round, 
Mr Crean said. 


Top Japanese executive 
visits Australia 





Statement on 7 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





A top executive of Japan’s most influential private 
sector industry and commerce body arrived in 
Australia today for a two week familiarisation 
visit. 

Mr Kazuo Nukazawa is managing director 
of the international division of the Japan Federa- 
tion of Economic Organisations (Keidanren) which 
represents the views of Japan’s leading compa- 
nies. 

Mr Nukazawais responsible for Keidanren’s 
international economic objectives and activities, 
including promoting the need for market forces to 


. resolve problems in world trade. 


Officials believe Mr Nukazawa’s visit could 
help draw Japanese industry attention to Austral- 
lan views on the distortions in international trade. 

He is a regular contributor to Japanese and 
English language economic and trade journals 
and is a popular panellist at most international 
economic conferences. 

In Melbourne, he will address the Pacific 
Institute on the theme of “Japan and its Destiny”. 

In Canberra, he will have talks with officials 
from various departments and meet the Austral- 
ian Mining Industry Council. 
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In Adelaide, Mr Nukazawa will visit the site 
for the Multi Function Polis and tour the Mitsubishi 
Motors plant. 


In Sydney, his program includes a tour of the 


ports at Botany and a visit to the new Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation premises at Ultimo. 

He will meet leading Australian transport 
companies and fly to Leeton in New South Wales 
to look at rice and beef growing operations and 
inspect research programs. 

Mr Nukazawa has been brought to Australia 
under the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade’s Special Visitors Program. 


Creating an export culture 





Statement on 7 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, has called on Australian 
business to create an export culture and proposed 
a national conference on export education and 
training as part of a new export education and 
training strategy. 

Addressing the Australian Institute of Ex- 
port in Sydney, Dr Blewett drew attention to man- 
agement surveys showing that the majority of 
Australian companies do not set ambitious goals 
for exporting or expanding international busi- 
ness. 

He said that apart from the courses offered 
by the institute, there were few opportunities for 
management training in exporting. 

A limited survey by the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade showed that there were 
only three postgraduate degree courses in interna- 
tional business offered by Australian tertiary in- 
stitutions in Queensland and New South Wales. 

First degrees, diploma and certificate courses 
with an international business orientation were 
offered by universities in Queensland and Victo- 
ria. 

But there was apparently no major interna- 
tional business degree course offered by a senior 
institution in the Sydney / Newcastle/Wollongong 
area or in the other States and Territories. 

Dr Blewett also said that an effective export 
education strategy would need to focus on the 
new technologies affecting exporting. 

“The rapid take-off of electronic data inter- 
change is revolutionising the way national and 
international business is being transacted,” he 


said. Dr Blewett stressed that an effective export 
education strategy should look ahead at Austral- 
ia’s changing international trading environment. 
He hoped that at an export education conference, 
senior management would reaffirm its commit- 
ment to the overwhelming need for an export 
culture and for the development of human re- 
sources as part of that culture. 

“Sucha conference could, obviously, explore 
the formal academic aspects of export education 
and training,” Dr Blewett. “It could also bring 
academics and educators together with exporters 
and industry to discuss what kinds of export train- 
ing we should have.” 


Emergency relief 
for China floods 





Statement on 9 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia will provide an additional $200 000 for 
emergency assistance for people affected by the 
recent flooding in China, the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, an- 
nounced today. 

The funds will be used locally to purchase 
building materials, such as timber, bamboo poles 
and mats, and plastic sheeting, for use in tempo- 
rary shelters. 

This brings the total contribution to flood- 
relief efforts by the Federal and State governments 
to $400 000. This includes the initial $100 000 from 
the Australian Government for medicines for flood 
victims channelled through UNDP in July, and a 
further $100 000 donation by the Victorian Gov- 
ernment to Jiangsu Province under its sister State / 
province relationship. 

The floods, the worst in China for several 
decades, have resulted in the deaths of over 1700 
people. More than 30 000 people are reported 
injured. 

The economic impact of the flooding is esti- 
mated to be in billions of dollars. 

Following an appeal from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for international assistance, the Office of 
the UN Disaster Relief Coordinator, UNDRO, sent 
a fact-finding mission to the worst-hit areas. 

The UNDRO mission, which has just been 
completed, identified temporary shelter as one of 
the highest priorities. 

The immediate need is for shelter to be used 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, with the Japanese Minister of Trade and Industry, Mr 


Etichi Nakao, in Canberra during Mr Nakao’‘s visit to Australia in August. 


until the water recedes when more substantial 
shelter will need to be provided before winter sets 
in. The Australian funds will again be channelled 
through UNDP, which, together with UNDRO, is 
mounting a major relief effort. 

Dr Blewett said the funds will be provided 
from Australia’s overseas development assistance 
program, administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 


Japanese trade and 
industry minister 





Statement on 9 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Japanese Minister of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI), Mr Eiichi Nakao, will visit 
Australia between 12-14 August. This is the first 
time Mr Nakao has visited Australia in this 
capacity. He will meet the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 


Hawke, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, the Treasurer, Mr John 
Kerin, the Minister for Industrial Relations, Senator 
Peter Cook, the Minister for Primary Industry and 
Energy, Mr Simon Crean, and the Acting Minister 
for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Mr 
David Bedall. 

Discussions are expected to cover bilateral 
trade and investment issues, international trade 
liberalisation through the Uruguay Round, en- 
hanced economic cooperation in the Asia Pacific 
(APEC), the Multi-Function Polis (MFP) and sci- 
entific and technological exchanges. 

Australian ministers will brief Mr Nakao on 
the extent of structural change in the Australian 
economy and the Government's efforts to acceler- 
ate the process. 

The visit comes at a time when bilateral 
relations are healthy and a desire exists on both 
sides to strengthen and diversify commercial ties. 

Mr Nakao is expected to announce the visit 
to Australia later this year of a Japanese mission to 
consider investment opportunities related to the 
MEP and generally. 
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UN survey mission 
to Cambodia 





Statement on 12 August by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
and the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray 





Australia will take partina United Nations survey 
mission to Cambodia, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, an- 
nounced today. 


The ministers said that Australia would be 
represented in the 10 person mission by Lt Col 
Russell Stuart, a signals expert from the Austral- 
ian Defence Force. 


The mission will be led by UN Commander 
Major General Timothy Dibuama, of Ghana, and 
will visit Cambodia from 21 August to 6 Septem- 
ber. 


The ministers said that Australia’s contribu- 
tion was in response to a request from the United 
Nations Secretary-General. 


The mission follows an informal meeting in 
Beijing on 1617 July, at which the Cambodian 
Supreme National Council(SNC) called for the 
United Nations to send a survey mission to Cam- 
bodia to obtain information to assist the UN to 
develop a plan for a possible deployment of a 
United Nations good offices mission in that 


country. 
Peaceful resolution 


senator Evans and Senator Ray expressed their 
support for the efforts of the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the SNC in bringing about a peaceful 
resolution in Cambodia. 


They expressed the hope that the SNC meet- 
ing in Bangkok from 26 28 August would largely 
resolve the outstanding differences among the 
Cambodian parties over key elements of the frame- 
work for a comprehensive UN brokered settle- 
ment drawn up by the permanent five members of 
the UN Security Council in August 1990. 


The ministers reiterated that Australia was 
committed toa comprehensive settlement in Cam- 
bodia and was prepared in principle to make a 
substantial contribution toa United Nations’ pres- 
ence in Cambodia following a settlement. 
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Chinese decision on NPT 





Statement on 12 August by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Premier Li Peng’s announcement that China has 
agreed in principle to join the Treaty on the 
Non Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons was today 
welcomed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 

Senator Evans said that China was the last 
remaining nuclear weapon state outside the treaty 
and the only one of the five permanent members of 
the United Nations Security Council not to have 
committed itself to membership of the NPT. 

China’s move follows the recent decisions 
by France, South Africa, Tanzania and Zambia to 
accede to the treaty. 

“The NPT is the most widely adhered to 
arms-control treaty in the world today,” Senator 
Evans said. “China’s long awaited decision will 
make a significant contribution to the interna- 
tional community’s efforts to strengthen the barri- 
ers against nuclear proliferation in the wake of the 
Gulf War. Australia has long urged China and 
other countries still outside the treaty to join the 
NPT and to require full-scope safeguards as a 
condition for new nuclear supply. The fact that 
China has now decided to sign the treaty will set 
an example to those few states which have yet to 
do so.” 


Australian visit by 
Cambodian Prince 





Statement on 13 August by the Department for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today that Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, a member of the Cambo- 
dian Supreme National Council (SNC), would 
visit Australia from 14-18 August as a guest of the 
Australian Government. 

Prince Ranariddh is the son of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, the Chairman of the SNC. He 
is also the head of the National United Front for an 
Independent, Neutral, Peaceful and Cooperative 
Cambodia (FUNCINPEC), one of the four Cambo- 
dian parties represented on the SNC. 
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The Prince will be accompanied by his wife, 
Princess Norodom Marie, and three FUNCINPEC 
officials. 

Senator Evans said Prince Ranariddh would 
consult with the Australian Government on the 
Cambodian peace process. As well as meeting 
Senator Evans, he will meet the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, the Leader of the Opposition, Dr 
John Hewson, and members of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Trade. 

Another important purpose of his visit is to 
meet members of Australia’s 20 000 strong Khmer 
community in Sydney, Canberra and Melbourne. 

“Prince Ranariddh’s visit is particularly 
timely at this new stage of the peace process,” 
Senator Evans said. “The SNC has become fully 
operational and is achieving concrete progress 
towards resolving differences among the Cambo- 
dian factions and contributing to the achievement 
of a comprehensive settlement.” 

On 2 July, Australia became the first country 
to announce acceptance of Prince Sihanouk’s invi- 
tation to accredit diplomatic representation to the 
SNC. 

The SNC, established in September 1990, is 
made up of 12 representatives of the four Cambo- 
dian parties. It is the agreed embodiment of the 
sovereignty of Cambodia and representative of 
Cambodia in the United Nations. 


Time limit for 
refugee applications 





Statement on 13 August by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 





Australia’s new system of assessing on shore refu- 
gee claims has been further enhanced with a deci- 
sion by the Minister for Immigration, Local Gov- 
ernment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, to 
limit the time in which people can lodge applica- 
tions. 

Mr Hand announced today that claimants 
would be required to lodge a completed applica- 
tion within 28 days of indicating their intention to 
apply. . 

In the case of “border claimants” — that is, 
those people who arrive without legal authority to 
enter the country and who claim refugee status on 
arrival — the time limit would be 28 days from the 


date of arrival. Mr Hand said the change was being 
made to streamline the asylum system. 

“There are clear signs that the system is 
being misused by some individuals who are cyni- 
cally seeking to extend their stay in Australia by 
whatever means available,” he said. “Iam aware, 
for example, of migration agents who boldly ad- 
vertise in ethnic newspapers that a refugee appli- 
cation guarantees protracted stay in Australia. 

“There are numerous instances of potential 
applicants taking many months, even upwards of 
a year, to lodge a firm application after indicating 
an intention to do so. My department is also re- 
ceiving an increasing number ofapplications which 
provide minimum personal information. The lodg- 
ment of what can only be described as ‘expres- 
sions of interest’ adds to the administrative bur- 
den of processing. 

“In introducing the new time limit, we are 
further refining a system which allows us to deal 
firmly and fairly with ill-founded applications, 
while ensuring that all claimants are givena proper 
hearing.” 


Compelling circumstances 


Mr Hand acknowledged that there might be situ- 
ations where compelling circumstances justified 
an extension of the time limit, but he expected such 
cases to be rare. Where an extension was granted, 
he envisaged three months would be the absolute 
maximum time allowable. 

He said he had further decided to place some 
limits on the extent to which applicants could use 
procedural fairness measures to delay decisions. 

“Some applicants are only lodging full de- 
tails of their claims at the point when an officer of 
my department has reached the view that their 
application should be rejected and offers them an 
opportunity to comment on this finding,” he said. 
“Such people lodge what amounts to a new appli- 
cation at this point and expect that they will be 
given yet another opportunity to comment on the 
assessment of this information. 

“The reality is that Australia’s refugee deter- 
mination procedures already provide abundant 
guarantees of procedural fairness. Applicants are 
given no less than three opportunities to respond 
to adverse conclusions reached on their applica- 
tions. I see no need to provide yet another layer of 
reconsideration. 

“In the final analysis, applicants must take 
upon themselves the responsibility of advancing 
their claims to protection. From now on this will be 
achieved by the 28 day application limit.” 

Mr Hand said the new decisions had been 
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taken against the background of a dramatic rise in 
the numbers of asylum claimants. 

“Throughout most of the 1980s, application 
numbers averaged about 500a year,” hesaid. “But 
from 1989 there was a sudden upsurge. We now 
have about 17 000 applications on hand, and the 
number is growing at the rate of 1000 a month. 

“We may well reach a point in the future 
where on-shore asylum numbers begin to en- 
croach seriously on our overseas resettlement ca- 
pacity. Hence the need to introduce streamlined 
processes which meet our obligations as a hu- 
manitarian nation but which are firm and fair to all 
concerned.” 


International environment 
talks in Geneva 





Statement on 13 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australia’s Ambassador for the Environment, Sir 
Ninian Stephen, is leading Australia’s delegation 
to the third preparatory meeting of the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Devel- 
opment (UNCED) being held in Geneva from 12 
August to 4 September. 

UNCED, or the Earth Summit, is to be held in 
Brazil in June next year. The conference will bring 
together representatives from governments and 
organisations throughout the world in a major 
effort to find solutions for global environment and 
development problems. 

The scope of the UNCED process is 
far reaching, covering economic and social issues 
at global, regional and national levels. Coopera- 
tion among developed and developing countries 
will be crucial to its success. 


Role of women 


It includes connections between poverty and the 
environment, between trade and environment, 
the role of women in sustainable development, 
and the role and rights of indigenous peoples. 

The major objective of the third committee 
meeting for Australia will be to narrow the focus 
on areas vital to the success of UNCED. 

UNCED will set the course of international 
environmental activity for many years to come. It 
aims to produce an “Earth Charter” which will 
define the principles of sustainable development. 


It also aims to set a plan of action for the 21st 
century, “Agenda 21”, which will assess the cur- 
rent global environment, develop an action plan 
for solving problems, and analyse available and 
desirable tools and resources to implement the 
plan. 


Australia believes that the third preparatory 
meeting should clarify proposals on the future 
international legal and institutional structures re- 
quired to achieve sustainable development and 
the funding and technology transfer mechanisms 
needed to enable developing countries to achieve 
the goals set. 


Environmental problems of particular inter- 
est to Australia include the protectionand sustain- 
able management of forests and the marine envi- 
ronment as well as the protection of the atmos- 
phere, freshwater and land resources, the conser- 
vation of biological diversity, and environmen- 
tally sound management of biotechnology and 


‘wastes. 


The 1989 United Nations resolution which 
convened UNCED invited all member states to 
promote extensive national input from scientific 
arenas, industry, trade unions and other inter- 
ested non government organisations (NGOs). 


In Australia, Sir Ninian Stephen manages a 
consultative process with a range of NGOs to 
encourage this input. Following an exploratory 
meeting of NGOs in December last year, a steering 
committee for coordination was established, drawn 
from the Australian Conservation Foundation, 
the Business Council of Australia, the National 
Farmers’ Federation, Greenpeace, the Australian 
Mining Industry Counciland the Australian Coun- 
cil for Overseas Aid. 


Occasional meetings 


A NGO Forum meets on an occasional basis be- 
tween UNCED preparatory meetings under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ninian. NGOs have two places 
on each delegation, one broadly representing en- 
vironment and overseas aid and development and 
the other from industry and commerce. 


The Australian delegation consists of ten 
officials from Commonwealth government de- 
partments and three advisers representing State 
government, industry and environmental inter- 
ests. The three advisers are Ms Cath Moore, of the 
South Australian Department of Environmentand 
Planning, Mr Tony Simpson, of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, and Mr Greg Pearce, of 
the International Law Association. 
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Australia Japan 
Foundation 





Statement on 14 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today the appoint- 
ment of five new members of the Australia Japan 
Foundation. The new members are: 


° Mr Paul Barratt, Deputy Secretary in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade; 


The Hon Sir Lewellyn Edwards, AC, execu- 
tive consultant to Jones Lang Wootton, and 
a former Deputy Premier of Queensland 
and chairman and CEO of World Expo ’88; 


Dr Maria Flutsch, head of the Department 
of Modern Languages at the University of 
Tasmania; 


Mr Ray Hann, vice president of the 
Australia Japan Society of NSW and a sen- 
ior partner of Price Waterhouse; and 


Mr Trevor Sykes, editor-in-chief of Austral- 
ian Business. 


Each has been appointed for three years. 

Senator Evans said the foundation’s princi- 
pal objective had been to deepen and strengthen 
relations and understanding between Australia 
and Japan beyond the trade and economic areas 
where most contacts took place. 


Significant growth 


Since its inception in 1976, the foundation, now 
chaired by former Ambassador to Japan, Sir Neil 
Currie, had played an important part in the sig- 
nificant growth in people to-people and institu- 
tional contacts which have occurred between the 
two countries. 


“The foundation has successfully modified 
its activities to take account of the current mature 
nature of the bilateral relationship,” Senator Evans 
said. 


The foundation was currently concentrating 
on raising the level of competence of people in- 
volved in key sectors of the Australian community 
dealing with Japan, particularly in assisting the 
development of language learning and promoting 
public support for a balanced, long term relation- 
ship with Japan. 


Czechoslovakia to get 
preferential tariffs 





Statement on 14 August by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 





Australia is to give preferential tariff rates to 
Czechoslovakia, the Minister for Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce, Senator John Button, an- 
nounced today. 

The minister, who is in Prague, said the 
Australian System of Tariff Preferences would be 
extended to the Czech and Slovak Federal Repub- 
lic from 1 October. | 

This means Czechoslovakia would join a list 
of other countries allowed to export goods to 
Australia at preferential tariffrates. By 1996, when 
Australia’s general tariff rates will have been re- 
duced to 5 per cent, Czechoslovakia will enjoy 
duty-free access for all goods except passenger 
motor vehicles and components and textile, cloth- 
ing and footwear products. 

Senator Button said Australia was joining 
other Western countries providing Czechoslova- 
kia with practical support and assistance at a time 
of enormous economic and social change. 

“Czechoslovakia faces many challenges in 
its shift from a central command economy to a 
market economy,” he said. “Australia, like other 
Western democracies, recognises Czechoslovakia’s 
need for international support.” 


Australia, Hungary 
sign investment treaty 





Statement on 15 August by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 





Australia and Hungary today signed an invest- 
ment protection agreement deigned to strengthen 
economic ties between the two countries. 

The agreement was signed in Budapest by 
Australian Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, and the State 
Secretary of Hungary’s Ministry of Finance, Dr 
Bela Torok. | 

Speaking from Budapest, Senator Button said 
the agreement would protect Australians with 
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investments in Hungary and Hungarians invest- 
ing in Australia. The agreement guarantees com- 
pensation in cases of government takeover of in- 
vestments. 

Senator Button said there was an increasing 
level of Australian investments in Hungary. These 
included ventures by Winton Nominees, TNT/ 
Malev Express Cargo Ltd, News Corporation, 
Coca-Cola Amatil and the NSW TAB. 

“Today's agreement will be welcomed by 
companies planning to do business in Hungary,” 
he said. “There will be significant opportunities in 
Hungary as it becomes more integrated with the 
world economy, particularly in the lead-up to 
Expo ’96, which is to be held in Budapest.” 


New ‘hairy potato’ 
developed 





Statement on 16 August by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 





Scientists from the International Potato Center in 
Peru have developed a “hairy potato” that has 
natural resistance to many of the major potato 
pests, according to a spokesperson from the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance Bu- 
reau (AIDAB). 

The hairy potato is expected to be a real 
bonus for farmers in developing countries, where 
concern is mounting over the cost of insecticides 
and the damage caused to health and the environ- 
ment. 

The new potato is highly resistant to many 
pests, including the potato tuber moth and the 
Colorado potato beetle, the crop’s most damaging 
insect pests. 

The potato has hairs, or glandular trichomes, 
that forma physical and biochemical barrier, trap- 
ping small insects and disrupting the growth of 
larger ones. 

Insecticide use will be greatly reduced with 
the new potato. Traditional potato varieties re- 
ceive more insecticide applications than any other 
crop. 

The hairy potato is a descendant of a non- 
edible wild species from the Peruvian Andes. It 
was combined with edible potato species at Cornell 
University in the United States, and then the hy- 
brids were mixed with Italian varieties that grow 
well in North Africa and other parts of the devel- 
oping world. . 

The International Potato Center is one of the 
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international agricultural research centres sup- 
ported by the Australian Government. $200 000 
was provided for the centre’s work in 1990-91. 

One of the centre’s objectives is to dramati- 
cally reduce insecticide use in developing coun- 
tries. The hairy potato is a major breakthrough in 
this area. 

Australian assistance for the International 
Potato Center is part of the Australian overseas 
development assistance program, administered 
by AIDAB. 


Queen to visit in February 





Statement on 17 August by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke 





I am pleased to announce that the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh have accepted my invitation 
on behalf of the Government and people of Aus- 
tralia, and will be visiting Australia from 18 25 
February 1992. 

Her Majesty and His Royal Highness will be 
visiting New South Wales where they will be 
attending engagements celebrating the 
sesqui centenary of the foundation of the City of 
Sydney. 

The Royal couple will also visit the Austral- 
ian Capital Territory and South Australia. 

I am sure that the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will receive an especially warm and 
sincere welcome. 

Details of the program will be announced at 
a later date. 


Visit by Iranian 
Agriculture Minister 





Statement on 19 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today announced a ten day 
visit by the Iranian Agricultural Minister, Dr Issa 
Kalantari. 


Dr Kalantartis visiting Australia asa guest of 
the Government, following an invitation by the 
then Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr Kerin, during a visit to Iran in 1988. 
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Dr Kalantari arrives tomorrow and will visit 
Canberra, Queensland, South Australia and New 
South Wales. 

“Dr Kalantari will join me in co chairing the 
fourth meeting of the Australia Iran Joint Ministe- 
rial Commission, just 12 months after my own 
visit to Tehran in August 1990 when weco chaired 
the first meeting of the commission since the Ira- 
nian revolution,” Dr Blewett said. 

Dr Kalantari will be accompanied by a del- 
egation of 45 Jranian public and private sector 
representatives who will use the visit to conduct 
talks with their Australian counterparts at the 
Joint Ministerial Commission JMC) and through 
separate meetings. Eighty Australian business rep- 
resentatives and government officials will attend 
the JMC. 

“The level of representation on both the Ira- 
nian and Australian delegations indicates the im- 
portance of our bilateral commercial relationship 
and its potential for development,” Dr Blewett 
said. “As Agriculture Minister, Dr Kalantari has a 
key role in the redevelopment of an Iranian 
economy still attempting to recover from the rav- 
ages of eight years of war with Iraq. The talks 
which he and the members of his delegation will 
have in Australia will help toidentify further areas 
for expansion of this relationship.” 

fran is now Australia’s largest export market 
in the Middle East with 1990 91 exports totalling 
$614 million. Export items include wheat, barley, 
iron and steel ingots, meat, textile, yarn and veg- 
etables. 


Overseas aid budget boost 





Statement on 20 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia’s international development assistance 
funding will be increased by 1 per cent in real 
terms to $1313.9 million in 1991-92. 

The Minister for Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment, Dr Neal Blewett, said that despite con- 
tinuing tight fiscal discipline, the Government 
would maintain the aid budget ratio of Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) to Gross National 
Product (GNP) at 0.35 per cent — about the aver- 
age for OECD countries. 

Dr Blewett said the budget increase would 
allow for a number of key initiatives. 

“The development cooperation program for 
1990 91 addresses global environment issues, 


emergency relief needs, assists Australian export- 
ers and provides increased support for Australian 
non government organisations,” he said. 

Funding for the Government’s Environment 
Assistance Program, EAP, for developing coun- 
tries would be increased to $80 million over the 
next four years. 

“Through the EAP, Australia will play a 
leading role in developing a coordinated interna- 
tionalresponse to the growing environmental prob- 
lems facing the world and the implementation of 
ecologically sustainable development,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

Australia would join the World Bank’s Glo- 
bal Environment Facility, provide funds for the 
Montreal Protocol to help protect the ozone layer 
and support initiatives to protect tropical forests, 
develop new population planning programs and 
provide assistance for environment and conserva- 
tion management in our region. 

Dr Blewett said that in recognition of their 
important role in the developing world, Austral- 
ian non government organisations, NGOs, would 
cooperate with AIDAB in implementing around 
$60 million of activities through the official Aus- 
tralian aid program. Direct funding would be 
increased by 10 per cent to $17 million. 

Australia’s Development Import Finance 
Facility (DIFF) would be increased by $9 million to 
$93 million to assist Australian firms to win devel- 
opment contracts in the face of stiff competition 
from foreign firms supported by their govern- 
ments. 

Dr Blewett said that 1990-91 had been an 
exceptional year for natural and other disasters, 
causing the Government to increase assistance by 
$7 million over budgeted levels. 

“Conscious of the growing refugee prob- 
lems throughout the world and the prospect of 
massive famine in the Horn of Africa, the Govern- 
ment has decided to maintain emergency and 
relief funding at last year’s higher level of $64 
million,” he said. 

Funding for the Australian Centre for Inter- 
national Agricultural Research (ACIAR) would be 
increased to $18.9 million and funding for other 
internationalagricultural research activities would 
rise to $7.4 million. 

“This reflects the importance of agricultural 
research in facilitating significant advancements 
in food production, forage research, pest and dis- 
ease control,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that $1.2 million would be 
provided to assist with the development of eco- 
nomic planning capacity in the anti apartheid com- 
munity of South Africa. This assistance would be 
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additional to the ongoing $110 million three year 
program for all Southern African countries. 

Another small but important initiative wasa 
$270 000 contribution to an intra ocular lens fac- 
tory being established by Professor Fred Hollows 
in Eritrea. 

Australia’s development cooperation pro- 
gram will continue to respond to the growing 
challenge of poverty. 

Environment screening of aid activities will 
help ensure that ecologically sustainable activities 
are supported through the program. 

Other initiatives in areas such as health, 
women in development and population will be 
ongoing. 

“The level of development assistance in our 
immediate Asia Pacific region will be maintained, 
and we will continue to assist other countries in 
South Asia, Africa and the Indian Ocean,” Dr 
Blewett said. “We will also play our part as a good 
international citizen through our support of the 
international development banks, the United Na- 
tions, the Commonwealth and other international 
organisations.” 


Soviet credit facilities 





Statement on 20 August by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 





The Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, today clarified gov- 
ernment action on Australian credit facilities ex- 
tended to the Soviet Union. 

He said the Government had decided to 
withhold, for the present, $79 million still avail- 
able to the Soviet Union under two arrangements 
worth a total of $500 million. 

The USSR had already fully taken up a $100 
million two-year credit for the sale of one million 
tonnes of wheat and barley by the Australian 
Wheat Board. 

The other $400 million is a 240-day, roll over 
credit facility to support traditional trade with the 
USSR. 

Senator Button said the Government had 
approved wool and meat sales under this facility 
to a total of $321 million. Of this amount, some 
$148 million of exports had been shipped. 

-He said the Government's action was a nor- 
mal credit insurance procedure taken when unex- 
pected events occurred. 


“Itsimply ensures thatnonew commitments 
are made until the Government has had a chance 
to assess the situation,” he said. “Exporters should 
not be alarmed by this precautionary action.” 

Senator Button said cover was not being 
withdrawn from exporters who had already 
shipped goods or who had entered into contracts 
based on approval for cover under the credit 
facility. 

“It is sensible for exporters who are not yet 
fully committed to a transaction to hold off until 
the situation is clearer,” hesaid. “The Government 
hopes that the situation in the Soviet Union im- 
proves so that normal credit insurance arrange- 
ments can be resumed without undue delay.” 


Export agreement 
signed with Iran 





Statement on 22 August by the ‘Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, today announced the sign- 
ing of an export finance credit agreement with 
Iran. 

Dr Blewett was speaking at the conclusion of 
the fourth Australia-Iran Joint Commission GMC) 
in Canberra, which he chaired with the Iranian 
Minister for Agriculture, Dr Issa Kalantari. 

Dr Blewett said the agreement would be a 
strong incentive for Australian companies seek- 
ing to negotiate major contracts in Iran, particu- 
Jarly in industry and infrastructure development. 

“Iranis now Australia’s largest market in the 
Middle East, both for commodities and manufac- 
tured items, but there is further potential for Aus- 
tralian companies to win contracts worth up to a 
total of $1 billion in the next few years,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the export finance would be 
provided through the Australian Government's 
Export Finance Credit Corporation (EFIC). Other 
eigruneant developments at the JMC were: 
agreement to establish an Iran Australia 
Joint Chamber of Commerce, Industry and 
Mines; 
agreement on a revised health protocol for 
Australian meat exports, enabling new meat 
contracts with Iran next year (Australian 
companies sold over 45 000 tonnes in 1990- 
91); 

° agreement between Telecom Australia (In- 
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ternational) and the PTT of Iran to negotiate 
amemorandum of understanding for coop- 
eration in the areas of design and develop- 
ment of the Iranian telecommunications 
network, training of experts and network 
management; and 
: agreement between representatives of the 
two banking systems to cooperate closely to 
ensure that the financial arrangements nec- 
essary for two way trade proceed smoothly. 
Dr Blewett said that significant opportuni- 
ties for Australian exports to Iran were identified 
or further developed in the sugar cane industry, in 
dry-land farming and irrigation technology, min- 
ing technoloy, fisheries and shipbuilding, wool 
and wool tops, and telecommunications. 
“Australian companies also discussed new 
opportunities for cooperation on projects in Iran, 
including in the free trade zone on Qeshm Island 
in the lower Persian Gulf,” he said. 


Australia’s favour 


Dr Blewett said that in recognition of the fact that 
trade between the two countries was heavily 
imbalanced in Australia’s favour, Australia had 
stepped up its efforts to assist Iranian exporters to 
identify and develop market opportunities in 
Australia. 

The director of the Market Advisory Service 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
would visit Tehran in October for discussions 
with Iranian officials and exporters. 

“The new Joint Chamber of Commerce will 
also be of great assistance to exporters from both 
sides,” he said. 

Dr Kalantari leaves Canberra tomorrow for 
visits to Queensland, South Australia and New 
South Wales, where he will have discussions with 
industry and state governments. 


Meeting on chemical 
weapons convention 





Statement on 22 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





About 21 chemists and officials from 18 countries 
in South-East Asia and the South Pacific will meet 
in Melbourne next week to learn about how their 
countries can implement the proposed Chemical 
Weapons Convention (CWC) which is being ne- 


gotiated in Geneva. 

The chemists, who will provide technical 
and scientific advice to their governments when 
the convention comes into effect, will attend a 
workshop over five days starting on Monday, 26 
August. 


They will take part in a trial inspection of an 
Australian chemical plant from which samples of 
chemicals will be taken and then analysed. 


The five- day workshop is being hosted by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade un- 
der the Chemical Weapons Regional Initiative 
(CWRI). Apart from the opening day, the work- 
shop will be held at the Department of Defence’s 
Materials Research Laboratory (MRL) at 
Maribyrnong. 

The CWRI was launched by the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Bob Hawke, in 1988 with the aim of 
developing a regional consensus in the South Pa- 
cific and South-East Asia against chemical weap- 
ons, to inform and exchange views with regional 
countries on progress in the negotiations on the 
CWC, and to assist the region in its preparations to 
enable countries to sign the convention. 


The CWRI has resulted in two regional semi- 
narsin Canberra in August 1989 and in Brisbane in 
November 1990. 


Members 


While 39 countries are members of the Conference 
on Disarmament (CD), which is negotiating the 
convention, only three countries in Australia’s 
immediate region — Australia, Burma and Indo- 
nesia — are members. 


The workshop will provide an opportunity 
for many non member countries to hear in detail 
how the negotiations are progressing in Geneva, 
what verification processes are likely to be used to 
ensure the effectiveness of the convention, which 
chemicals are relevant to the CWC and how the 
convention will be implemented. 


One of the main speakers at the workshop 
will be Dr Peter Dunn, the chief of the protective 
chemistry division at the MRL. In June, Dr Dunn 
led the first United Nations Special Commission 
inspection team into Iraq to investigate that coun- 
try’s declared inventory of chemical weapons. 


He is no stranger to the Middle East, having 
undertaken three assignments on behalf of the UN 
to Iran and one to Iraq as a member of a UN team: 
which investigated the use of chemical agents 
during the Iran-Iraq war. 
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Government position 
on Yugoslavia 





Statement on 23 August by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today rejected claims by the 
Opposition that the Government had demon- 
strated an indifference to concerns about the peo- 
ple of Croatia and Slovenia. 

Contrary to suggestions by the Opposition, 
the Government explicitly supported all the key 
elements of a motion passed in the Senate on 22 
August which deplored the loss of life in Croatia 
and Slovenia and called for a negotiated settle- 
ment between the parties involved. 

The Government did not, however, support 
the recall of Australia’s Ambassador to Yugosla- 
via and sought to delete that clause. 

“As I said in the Senate on 22 August, it 
makes no sense to recall the Australian Ambassa- 
dorata time when itis vital for Australia to be fully 
and accurately informed of developments in Yu- 
goslavia,” Senator Evans said. “Recalling the 
Ambassador for consultations would be a point- 
less gesture and one which would do nothing to 
assist Australian citizens in Yugoslavia, the citi- 
zens of Slovenia and Croatia, or Australia’s under- 
standing of events there. The Opposition’s sug- 
gestion that we do so was a pointless political 
exercise not based on any sound policy decision. 

“The situation in Yugoslavia is, however, 
one that cries out for a negotiated peaceful solu- 
tion that will satisfy the aspirations of the people 
of Slovenia and Croatia. For that reason, the Gov- 
ernment supported the sentiments in the first four 
parts of the motion passed by the Senate. 

“Those parts of the motion did capture the 
sentiment that we all feel about the very unhappy 
situation in Yugoslavia and expressed, in a posi- 
tive way, the need for us to support international 
efforts for a settlement which avoids conflict and 
meets the aspirations of the constituent units of the 
republic for independence. 

“As the Prime Minister has said, if Croatia 
and Slovenia come to the point where they satisfy 
the requirements of independent statehood, then 
we would recognise them.” 

Senator Evans said that the Opposition 
spokesman on foreign affairs, Senator Hill, was 
' deliberately falsifying the record in claiming that 
“the Government changed its mind” on this issue. 


“As I said in the Senate, and as Senator Hill 
knows perfectly well, it was a communication 
breakdown between the Parliamentary Liaison 
Office and my ministerial office which led me to 
believe that we were debating Senator Hill’s origi- 
nal resolution, which did not include paragraph 
(e), rather than the one he subsequently substi- 
tuted for it. The Government’s position on the 
policy issues involved has been absolutely con- 
sistent throughout.” 


$3 million relief 
package for Sudan 


Statement on 23 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia is to contribute aid funds totalling $3 
million to assist relief and rehabilitation efforts in 
Sudan, the Minister for Trade and Overseas De- 
velopment, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

“About eight million people are currently 
affected by drought and civil war in Sudan,” Dr 
Blewett said. “Many of these people have been 
made homeless and rely heavily on food and 
medical assistance.” 

The $3 million package will be provided in 
the form of cash grants to Australian non-govern- 
ment organisations and to United Nations and 
other international agencies. 

In the regions worst hit by drought, Save the 
Children Fund Australia will receive $350 000 to 
provide emergency food and medical supplies. 
CARE Australia is to receive $365 000 to support 
supplementary feeding programs for malnour- 
ished children, and nursing and pregnant women. 

The Australian Council of Churches will 
receive $160 000 for relief and rehabilitation work 
with long-term Ethiopian refugees in Sudan and 
$25 000 will go to the Archbishop of Melbourne’s 
International Relief and Development Fund to 
assist displaced people living in camps around 
Khartoum. 

For the areas in the south most affected by 
civil war, World Vision Australia will receive 
$550 000 to purchase relief supplies and to sup- 
port health and agriculture recovery programs, 
and $300 000 will be provided to the International 
Committee for the Red Cross for its tracing, 
medical assistance and relief activities in southern 
Sudan. 

The remaining $1.25 million will support 
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relief operations being carried out by United Na- 
tions agencies. 

The World Food Program will receive $500 
000, primarily to transport emergency supplies 
into the worst affected areas. $500 000 will be 
provided to UNICEF for programs under Opera- 
tion Lifeline Sudan, including immunisation, sup- 
plementary food, medical supplies, seeds, tools 
and fishing equipment. The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees will receive $250 000 
for its program to repatriate Ethiopian refugees 
following the end of the civil war in Ethiopia. 

This emergency assistance to Sudan forms 
part of the Australian Government’s program of 
international development assistance adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Tragic situation in 
Yugoslavia 


Statement on 23 August by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke 


The dramatic collapse of the conservative coup in 
the Soviet Union has brought into sharp focus the 
tragic situation in Yugoslavia. 

J am appalled by the violence, destruction 
and loss of life which is occurring there. The events 
in the Soviet Union must surely be a salutary 
lesson for those who are seeking to impose their 
will on others and to those who seek to use vio- 
lence to resolve political problems. The times have 
changed. People’s aspirations to freedom and de- 
mocracy cannot be thwarted by force, and those 
aspirations will be strongly supported by the in- 
ternational community. 


Aspirations 


The peoples of Croatia and Slovenia have freely 
and democratically expressed their desire for in- 
dependence. Their aspirations must be satisfied in 
a just, peaceful and democratic manner. For our 
part, Australia will be among the first countries to 
recognise Croatia and Slovenia when they satisfy 
the attributes of statehood. 

The latest peace plan, which was agreed 
earlier this week by the Yugoslav federal presi- 
dency and the leaders of the six republics, appears 
to be yet another expression of good intent which 
is not being backed up by the necessary action. I 


s 


urge all the parties involved to summon the neces- 
sary political will to implement a ceasefire and 
bring an immediate halt to the bloodshed. 

We fully support the Europeans in their ef- 
forts to mediate in this crisis and hope that they 
will not be discouraged by recent setbacks. We 
believe the European Community has the best 
chance of negotiating a settlement. . 

On my own behalf and that of the Govern- 
ment, [extend my deepest sympathy to those who 
are suffering as a result of the violence in Yugosla- 
via. I appreciate and respect the restraint and 
understanding being demonstrated by the com- 
munities in Australia which are affected by this 
tragic situation. 


Diplomatic relations with 
Baltic states 


Statement on 27 August by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke 


The Government has decided today to establish 
full diplomatic relations with the Baltic states of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

Australia is proud to be among the first 
nations to take this step. This fulfils the long held 
dream of the many Baltic people who have made 
their homes in Australia and who have made such 
a magnificent contribution to our national life in 
many fields. 

Australia did not recognise the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic states into the Soviet Union in 
1940, but we had, until today, accepted the reality 
of Soviet de facto control over their affairs. 

Now, with the events of the past week, the 
Baltic states have regained effective control over 
their own affairs for the first time since 1940. In our 
judgment, each of the Baltic states has now estab- 
lished sufficient control over its own defined ter- 
ritory, and is sufficiently well placed to enter into 
diplomatic relations with other states, to satisfy 
the internationally accepted criteria for independ- 
ent statehood. 

We look forward to building closer relations 
and stronger cooperation with the Baltic states. 
The Australian Government will seek to accredit 
our Ambassador in Copenhagen to Lithuania and 
Latvia, and our Ambassador in Stockholm to Esto- 
nia. We will move immediately to discuss the 
necessary practical arrangements with the Baltic 
governments. 
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Blewett visit to Kuwait 





Statement on 28 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 





A number of Australian firms seeking contracts in 
the oil and agriculture sectors of Kuwait are well 
placed to achieve success, the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, said 
‘today. 

Dr Blewett was speaking at the end of a 
three day visit to Kuwait. 

“During my meeting with Dr Hamoud 
Abdullah Al Rugbah, the Minister for Oil, I dis- 
cussed the merits of Australian consortiums which 
have succeeded in making it through to the final 
selection phase for oil firefighting and capping 
contracts,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that with the tremendous 
worldwide interest shown by companies seeking 
work in this field, it was extremely encouraging 
that three Australian consortiums had made it this 
far. Many thousands of applications had been 
received by the Government of Kuwait, making 
the competition to win contracts very fierce. 

Dr Blewett said that his discussions with the 
Kuwaitis took place at an important juncture be- 
cause it was expected a decision on the final con- 
tracts for extinguishing the oil fires would be 
made shortly. 

Dr Blewett also met the Amir of Kuwait, 

- Sheikh Jaber al Ahmad al Sabah; the Crown Prince 
and Prime Minister, Sheikh Saad Al Abdullah, 
and the Ministers for Commerce and Industry, 
Finance and the Interior. 

“In these meetings, I reiterated Australia’s 
continuing support for the United Nations’ reso- 
lutions relating to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait,” 
Dr Blewett said. “Australia’s early support for 
Kuwait after the Iraqi invasion, and before much 
of the rest of the world had taken a position, is 
warmly remembered by the Kuwaiti Government. 
In my meetings with the Kuwaiti Government, I 
emphasised the Australian Government's strong 
interest in seeing Australian companies partici- 
pate in the rehabilitation of Kuwait, particularly 
its oil, agriculture and construction sectors.” 

Dr Blewett also met the head of the Kuwaiti 
Public Authority for Agriculture and Fisheries 
and discussed an Australian proposal to help re- 
habilitate and develop the Kuwaiti livestock in- 
dustry. 

It was also agreed that both countries would 
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examine the possibility of holding a Joint Ministe- 
rial Commission later this year which would pro- 
vide the private sectors from both Kuwait and 
Australia with the opportunity to further develop 
business and trading links. 


Australia-Korea 
Foundation established 





Statement on 29 August by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the establish- 
ment of the Australia Korea Foundation to en- 
hance relations between the two countries. 

The announcement coincided with the deci- 
sion by the Government and business leaders in 
the Republic of Korea last week to create a 
Korea Australia Foundation based in Seoul. 

The impetus for the establishment of the 
organisations came from the report of the 
Australia Korea Forum earlier this year which 
was a landmark in the development of relations 
between Australia and Korea. 

The establishment of reciprocal foundations 
formed a key recommendation of the Australia 
Korea Forum, suggested by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, and the Korean President, Mr Roh 
Tae Woo, following visits to each other’s countries 
in 1988 and 1989. 

Senator Evans said that Australia and Korea 
continued to enjoy the fruits of a long and stable 
trading relationship that had seen Korea rise stead- 
ily to become Australia’s third largest export mar- 
ket and sixth overall trading partner. 

“These foundations will add signiicantly to 
efforts to diversify the relationship in areas suchas 
education and academic exchange, science and 
technology, cultural and media relations and other 
important people to people links,” he said. 

Funding for the Australian body, $3 million 
over the next four years, was announced in the 
Federal Government's Budget on Tuesday. 

The Korean foundation is being funded by 
Korean organisations. 

The two foundations will work independ- 
ently but programs initiated through each foun- 
dation are expected to be complementary and 
mutually supportive. 

Korea has already nominated an executive 
for their foundation. The interim chairperson is 


X 
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Mr Lew Hyuck in, president of the International 
FCultural Society of Korea. Among the board of 
«directors are prominent figures in business, cul- 
tural and academic fields, including Mr Koo 
Pyong hwoi, chairman of Lucky Goldstar Interna- 
tional Corporation and forum co chairman; Mr 
Park Se yong, president of Hyundai Corporation 
and the chairman of the Korea Australia Business 
Council; Mr Chung Myung shik, president of the 
Pohang Iron and Steel Company (POSCO); and Dr 
‘Chung Chang wha, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Korea University. 

Australia will nominate office-holders to the 
Australia Korea Foundation soon. 

The foundation’s first projects will include 
activities such as cultural, media, sporting and 
educational exchanges. 


$100 000 for Vietnam 
floods 





Statement on 30 August by the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


Australia will provide $100 000 to assist the people 
of Vietnam’s Son La province, following serious 
floods, the Minister for Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

Son La, 350 kilometres north-west of Hanoi, 
is one of Vietnam’s poorest provinces. 

“Floods have caused extensive damage to 
thousands of hectares of paddy fields and de- 
stroyed irrigation infrastructure, roads and 
bridges,” Dr Blewett said. “There has been some 
loss of life, houses have been destroyed and live- 
stock lost.” 

The emergency funds will be channelled 
through the Australian Embassy in Hanoi. 

In recent years, Australia has developed a 
close relationship with Son La province, through 
links made during the provision of emergency 
assistance channelled through the Australian 
Embassy. 

Australian emergency assistance to Vietnam 
is part of the Australian development assistance 
program, administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Consular travel advice 


Soviet Union 





Statement on 19 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade — 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to the uncertainty prevailing in 
the Soviet Union, Australian citizens should con- 
sider deferring non essential travel for the time 
being. 

Australians who decide to travel, and those 
already in the Soviet Union, are urged to exercise 
due care, avoid any demonstrations and keep 
themselves informed of events. 


Consular travel advice 


Papua New Guinea 





Statement on 23 August by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
reaffirmed its advice to Australian citizens that the 
Papua New Guinea Government, as one of its 
measures to deal with the serious law and order 
problems in that country, still maintains curfews 
in certain parts of the country. Australians intend- 
ing to travel to and in Papua New Guinea should 
make themselves aware of the areas and times of 
current curfews and should exercise due care and 
maintain a high level of personal security aware- 
ness. 

The department also strongly urged Aus- 
tralian residents of Papua New Guinea as well as 
travellers to register with the Australian High 
Commission, Port Moresby (PO Box 9129 Hohola 
NCD) — telephone 25 9333 or facsimile 25 9183. 

The department noted that travel to Bou- 
gainville is only possible with the appropriate 
authorisation of the Papua New Guinea 
Government. 
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The real prospects for peace and freedom in Cambodia and the 
mapping of Australia’s future place and role in the Asia Pacific 
are prominent in this month’s articles. In an address in Paris to 
mark the signing of agreements on a Comprehensive Political 
Settlement of the Cambodian Conflict, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, spoke of the “many 
fathers” of the process which has paved the way for genuinely 
free and fair elections. At the same time he warned of the 
tremendous difficulties in returning Cambodia to a liberal 
democracy (Page 629). In the third Asia Lecture, Senator Evans 
comprehensively argued the case for Australia to become more 
closely enmeshed with the Asia-Pacific as the region offering the 
best chance for strategic and economic survival. Australia’s 
foreign policy, he said, should focus on managing the still 
present real risks of misunderstandings and non-acceptance in 
Australia’s regional relations (Page 654). Senator Evans followed 
through laterin the month withaspeech charting the development 
of Australia’s relations with Indonesia and pointing to the 
potential development of bilateral economic links (Page 637). 
The Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, emphasised on several occasions the importance of 
success in the Uruguay Round of GATT and the role of the 
Hawke Government’s multilateral, regional and bilateral trade 
strategies in relation to the internationalisation of the Australian 
economy. In Melbourne, Dr Blewett outlined the national trade 
strategy which the Government was formulating (Page 632). 
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Peace in Cambodia 





Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on the signing of Agreements on a 


Comprehensive Political Settlement of the Cambodian 
Conflict, Paris, 23 October 1991 





As we approach the end of a century, 
indeed of a millennium, we will un- 
doubtedly read and listen to endless 
analyses of what this century has meant 
for the condition of our planet and of 
mankind. Undoubtedly, and rightly, we 
will hear much of the extraordinary ad- 
vances of the age. But this century has 
demonstrated again that while mankind 
is capable of the most noble achieve- 
ments, it is also capable of great crimes. 
The same species which gave us the 
mind of Einstein and the Theory of Rela- 
tivity also gave us Hitler and Mein 
Kampf. 

I begin on this sombre note to re- 
call that the fundamental reason that we 
are here is because the Cambodian peo- 
ple have been the victims of great crimes. 
We cannot change what was done to 
them. We cannot offer redress. But in 
signing today the four documents be- 
fore us, we can offer the Cambodian 
people the real prospect of peace and 
freedom for their nation. 

These are remarkable documents. 
They are unusually detailed and com- 
plex, containing a subtle and dynamic 
balance of interests. And yet despite this 
subtlety and complexity, thereisa single 
very clear theme which runs through- 
out. It is that the Cambodian people 
should decide for themselves, through 
genuinely free and fair elections, who 
shall be their leaders ina politicalsystem 
which shall be a liberal democracy. The 
commitment to liberal democracy has 
become one of the dominant themes of 
our time, one which we have seen work- 
ing extraordinary results not only here 
but in East Europe and the Soviet Union 
and in many other parts of the world. 

These documents provide for the 
transition to liberal democracy to be 
made with the help of the United Na- 
tions — with the UN to organise and 
conduct these elections, and to be in- 





CAMBODIA PEACE 


volved both in the civil administration 
and in the maintenance of the security of 
the country for the purpose of ensuring 
that the elections take place in a safe and 
neutral environment. These documents 
say to all Cambodians: “Your country 
has been returned to you.” 

But it is not only the content of the 
documents which is remarkable. It is the 
process by which they were achieved. 
There is an old, perhaps rather cynical, 
aphorism that “success has many fa- 
thers, failure is an orphan.” In truth, the 
success represented here today did have 
many fathers. The ASEAN dialogues, 
led by Indonesia; the driving force of the 
Permanent Five; the work of many other 
members of this Conference; and of 
course the work of the Cambodian par- 
ties themselves. All these efforts have 
taken place in a series of overlapping 
and informally co-ordinated forums and 
processes, all of which come to a culmi- 
nation here today. This process is pro- 
foundly in accord with a second great 
theme of our time — that the nations of 
the world can collectively solve seem- 
ingly intractable problems, now that the 
rigid straitjacket of the East-West con- 
frontation no longer dominates all our 
lives. 

So Australia is privileged and de- 
lighted to be here to sign these docu- 
ments today, not least because their 
substance is very close to that which we 
first proposed in late 1989 and early 
1990, and because we were able to play 
some useful part in the complex negoti- 
ating process. But [do wantto stress that 
insigning these documents, we willhave 
only completed the first stage of our 
task. The next stage is to implement the 
agreements and that may well be even 
more difficult than their negotiation. 

The point is simply that peace and 
freedom are not prizes which, once 
gained, can never be lost. They must be 
won again each day. Their foundations 
must be sunk deep into the bedrock of 
political stability, economic prosperity 
and above all, the observance of human 
rights. 

To carry out this task of implemen- 
tation in Cambodia will be extremely 
difficult, even with goodwill on the part 
of all parties. The difficult physical and 
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The Cambodian Prime Minister, Mr Hun Sen, meets Senator Evans in Canberra on October 28 during an official visit. 
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health environment, the lack of infra- 


structure, transport difficulties, language 
and the sheer daunting size of the United 
Nations operation guarantee that there 
will be mistakes, misunderstandings, 
accidents and setbacks. We should ex- 
pect this and not be disheartened when 
they occur. What will be important in 
overcoming all difficulties is that every 
party to this agreement honour it in its 
word and in its spirit. 

What will be very importantis that 
the Supreme National Council operate 
effectively and harmoniously. And what 
will be most important of all is that the 
Supreme National Council, all the sig- 
natories to this agreement, and all mem- 





bers of the United Nations support to 
the hilt the Secretary-General and his 
representative in carrying out this task. 
In a world in which there are tremen- 
dous demands on all of us, it will be vital 
that we not allow the extraordinary 
achievement of these agreements to un- 
ravel through lack of application and 
commitment to their implementation. 
We, like many others in this conference, 
have already made clear our willingness 
to offer substantial numbers of person- 
nel and other forms of assistance. 
These agreements have resonance 
not only for Cambodia itself and not 
only for their demonstration of the col- 
lective ability of the nations of the world 


tn 


to solve great problems. They also have 
great relevance to the future of our re- 
gion. It is Australia’s view that Vietnam 
should now be welcomed back into the 
mainstream of regional life. Over the 
coming years the inclusion of all Indo- 
Chinese states into the economic dyna- 
mism of Southeast Asia will have far 
reaching implications for us all and be 
one of the great benefits of this settle- 
ment. 

The countries of Indo-China have 
been embroiled for decades in war, pov- 
erty and suffering. What happened there 
scarred many nations, including my 
own, as well as the nations of Indo- 
China itself. By what we sign here today, 
we are bringing to an end that tragic 
period for all of us, and hold out the 
prospect of finally healing wounds that 
were deep and painful. 

While it is possible to praise many, 
Ido thinkitright to say something about 
our two co-chairmen, France and Indo- 
nesia. The work of the representatives of 
these two countries has brought honour 
to them both. France demonstrated great 
initiative in 1989 in assembling this con- 
ference, the firstsession of which showed 
the then limits of the possible. Since that 
first session, France has shown diplo- 
matic skill of the kind the world has 
come to expect over the last two centu- 
ries, and it is justly rewarded by being 
able to host this conference today. Its co- 
chairman, Indonesia, must also be men- 
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tioned. Even before the Paris Confer- 
ence, my friend Ali Alatas, the Foreign 
Minister of Indonesia, showed political 
courage and persistence of a most re- 
markable kind in the face of adversity 
and frustration. He held meeting after 
meeting and finally achieved in Jakarta 
in September 1990 the real breakthrough, 
namely the commitment of all Cambo- 
dian parties to the framework agree- 
ment in its entirety. 

But we must acknowledge that, 
despite the great contribution of others, 
the sudden acceleration of the negotiat- 
ing process over the last several months 
which has led to this successful conclu- 
sion was due to the Cambodians them- 
selves, under the admirable leadership 
of His Royal Highness Samdech 
Norodom Sihanouk. It was the Cambo- 
dian members of the Supreme National 
Council who came together to resolve 
the remaining problems. Nobody else 
could have done so. 

In the final analysis it will be the 
Cambodian people themselves who 
must take their country successfully 
through the transitional period, and itis 
the freely elected leaders of Cambodia 
who must take their country towards a 
more prosperous and secure future. 

The rest of us here wish them well 
in this great task, and commit ourselves 
by our signature of these documents to 
providing all the support and assistance 
we can. E 
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Challenges in international trade 





Address on 18 October by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, at the Australian 
Export Awards in Melbourne 





Today’s ceremony celebrates the 
achievements of a diverse group of Aus- 
tralian companies, each of which has 
established itself in international trade. 
These companies are the finalists of the 
29th export awards. I want to congratu- 
late them on their export achievements. 

Exporting is, in the last analysis, 
the responsibility of business. Econo- 
mists can tell us, truthfully, that Austral- 
ia’s living standards cannot be 
maintained without increased exports 
of value added products. Government 
can set conditions favourable to the 
growth of an export culture, but that 
last, all important step, the decision of 
companies to invest effort and resources 
in export markets, is up to the compa- 
nies themselves. 

While large sections of Australian 
business still haven't absorbed the need 
to export, this audience clearly has. So, 
rather than talking about the joys of 
exporting, I shall set out for you today 
how government can help and has 
helped set the conditions favourable to 
trade. I shall describe to you the interna- 
tionalisation of the Australian economy 
and, in that context, the government's 
multilateral, regional and bilateral trade 
strategies. And I shall end by outlining 
the national trade strategy which the 
government is formulating. 

Globalisation is the most impor- 
tant trend in international trade today. 
Capital and technology move freely 
around the world seeking the most fa- 
vourable conditions. Markets for goods, 
services and capital are increasingly in- 
tegrated. This means that we in Aus- 
tralia have no choice but to 
internationalise. And that in turn means 
that we must create an environment in 
which companies and industries can 
become internationally competitive, both 
in winning overseas markets and at- 
tracting productive investment. 

The Hawke Government has from 
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the outset fostered an outward-looking, 
competitive economy. Starting with fi- 
nancial deregulation in 1983, the gov- 
ernment has set itself a comprehensive 
agenda of macroeconomic and 
microeconomic reform. The careful re- 
form of tariff and non-tariff protection 
has attracted the most attention. But, in 
the government’s fourth term, the pace 
of economic reform continues to acceler- 
ate, as we work our way through such 
difficult items as the waterfront, trans- 
port, telecommunications, education and 
energy. Success in these areas is clearly 
crucial to thesuccess of the government’s 
overall economic strategy. International 
competitiveness depends as much on 
factors suchas efficient communications, 
and a highly skilled workforce as it does 
on a more liberal trading environment. 

But it is not enough simply to re- 
move the protectionist crutches on which 
industry has limped for decades. To walk 
on your own two feet is fine, but you 
need to be able to go somewhere. This 
brings me to the international trading 
system underpinned by the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations now being conducted un- 
der the auspices of the GATT. 

The single biggest trade problem 
we face in Australia is the international 
drift to protectionism. For three decades 
after the end of the Second World War, 
the GATT and its successive rounds of 
trade negotiations saw levels of protec- 
tion fall, and tradeincrease. Butin recent 
years, forms of creeping protectionism 
have grown - the so-called grey area 
measures which seek to evade the rules 
of the GATT. While they are less trans- 
parent than tariffs, they are equally dis- 
torting of trade. 

Now, with the Uruguay Round, 
weare tackling protectionism in areas of 
international trade that have escaped 
the rules of the GATT - such as agricul- 
ture, textiles. services and intellectual 
property rights. All of these are impor- 
tant for the Australian economy. Of these, 
agriculture is the make or break issue. 
Export subsidies on the part of the Euro- 
pean Community, retaliatory subsidies 
from the United States, and the Japanese 
as well as Korean protection of ineffi- 


cient agricultural industries, are all cut- 
ting deeply into the earning capacity of 
our efficient rural industries. Australia 


and the Cairns Group of fair-trading. 


agricultural nations which it chairs has 
made it clear to the trade majors that 
there will be no outcome to the Uruguay 
Round without the liberalisation of agri- 
cultural trade. 

Some of you might think thatGATT 
and the Uruguay Round are remote from 
the normal commercial tussle in export 
markets. You would be wrong. GATT is 
the only comprehensive body of widely 
respected rules governing international 
trade. It offers countries like Australia a 
measure of protection from the unfair 
trading practices of others. We are un- 
likely to find a better system. And the 
Uruguay Round offers us an opportu- 
nity to improve the climate of interna- 
tional trade and to negotiate specific 
trading concessions with our partners. 


Make or break time 


It is now make or break time in the 
Uruguay Round. A program of inten- 
sive negotiations is due to take place in 
Geneva this month. These negotiations 
will challenge the major powers to make 
the tough political decisions necessary 
for the round to succeed. If Australia 
and the Cairns Group succeed, we shall 
see a reduction in the wasted $300 bil- 
lion being spent each year by developed 
countries in subsidising their agricul- 
tural production and exports. We shall 
see, too, an increase in the agricultural 
exports of efficient producers such as 
Australia. Apart from the boost this will 
give to Australian agricultural incomes, 
it will shorten the time we need to re- 
duce the level of our foreign debt. If we 
don’t succeed, we face the prospect of a 
continuing deterioration in our terms of 
agricultural trade and a much slower 
journey back to economic health. 

I want to make it clear that the 
Government is not fixated on the illu- 
sory concept of the level playing field in 
international trade. The field is unlikely 
ever to be wholly level. But it is reason- 
able to hope that the rules of the game 
can be made fairer and more compre- 
hensive, as we are arguing in the Uru- 
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guay Round. Again, we are continuing 
toreduce the levels of tariffand non-tariff 
protection in Australia not because of 
our belief in the level playing field, but 
for a more realistic reason: a country of 
this size cannot afford high levels of 
protectionism that inhibit the growth of 
competitive industries. | 

There are those who argue that 
trade blocs are an alternative to the in- 
ternational trading system of the GATT. 
They point to the apparent emergence of 
economic groupings in Europe, North 
America and east Asia. But in my view, 
the emergence of trade blocs is not inevi- 
table and their advantages are greatly 
exaggerated. A system of managed trade 
— and that is what trade blocs would be 
— would be a less efficient and less fair 
system than even the imperfections of 
the current international trading sys- 
tem. 

This is not to say that we cannot 
take advantage of the growing web of 
economic interdependence that we see 
developing in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Within that region, the west Pacific rim 
is the fastest growing and most dynamic 
area in the world. Already it contains 
seven of our ten most important export 
markets. Our economic future clearly 
lies in participation in that dynamism. 
By the end of the century over 70 per cent 
of our exports are likely to havean Asian 
destination. 

There is a lot that business can do 
toimprove the quality ofits engagement 
in Asia. That point was made clearly by 
the Australian Graduate School of Man- 
agement last year, when it noted a lack 
of skills in our larger companies. In par- 
ticular it mentioned the relative lack of 
skills in language, culture and interna- 
tional marketing as weaknesses thatneed 
to be overcome on our path to interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

The Asia Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration (APEC) process will build on 
economic interdependency in the region. 
APEC is the product of a call by Prime 
Minister Hawke in 1989 for a regional 
economic forum. It was formed that year 
after an intense round of diplomatic ac- 
tivity in which Australia played a lead- 
ing role. APEC was designed to give 
strong regional support to international 
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trade liberalisation. But it is the hope of 
some, including Australia, that APEC 
will move beyond this role, and set the 
pace of trade liberalisation by example. 
There is, I believe, considerable scope 
for a strategy of non-discriminatory re- 
gional trade liberalisation. APEC could 
perhaps identify several sectors where a 
high proportion of the region’s trade is 
within the region itself and where gains 
for regional economies fromia reduction 
in barriers could be significant. Such a 
move would benefit countries outside 
as well as within the region. Some pre- 
liminary work has already been done on 
this, and the issue will be discussed at 
the APEC ministerial-level meeting in 
Seoul next month. 


Free trade arrangements 


APEC was not established as a trade 
bloc and I hope it never becomes one. I 
see nothing wrong with proposals for 
free trade arrangements suchas the plan 
foran ASEAN free trade area announced 
recently by ASEAN economic ministers 
— as long as such proposals promote 
trade and avoid protectionist policies, 
and are trade-creating rather than 
trade-diverting. But, at the moment, the 
success of the Uruguay Round is all 
important, and there is no other pros- 
pect whichisas likely to providea greater 
guarantee for all our economic futures. 

The government's initiatives at the 
multilateraland the regional levels don’t 
mean that we have neglected our bilat- 
eral trade strategies. Far from it. The 
effective use of government resources 
can be crucial in making headway in 
individual markets. 

One of the most effective tools at 
the government's disposal is the minis- 
terial trade mission. Over the past two 
years I have led missions to the Middle 
East and, jointly, the mission organised. 
by the Confederation of Australian In- 
dustry to Mexico. The Prime Minister 
has led a mission to Europe, Senator 
Button to Vietnam and Mr Kerin a wool 
mission to a number of countries. I will 
be leading a trade mission to Vietnam in 
November, to explore the openings that 
I expect to flow from the government’s 
recent decision to resume direct aid to 
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that country. Ministerial participation 
through such missions can help open 
doors and give a government imprima- 
tur to commercial ventures. This impri- 
matur can help private enterprise doing 
business in some countries. 

Of course, the high-level contacts 
that ministers can provide are only the 
first step. As I know from my own at- 
tempts to push for Australian involve- 
ment in the reconstruction of Kuwait, 
which I visited twice, the quality of the 
product and the skill of the marketing 
are the vital elements for commercial 
success. And sometimes not even inno- 
vative technology can guarantee that 
success. Thousands of companies, for 
instance, approached the authorities in 
Kuwait about fighting the oil fires there. 
Helped by the local Australian trade 
representatives, three Australian com- 
panies made it to the shortlist, but the 
Kuwaiti Government decided in the end 
to stick with tried technology. Another 
Australian company, however, was suc- 
cessful in winning a contract to fight 
fires and cap wells as part of a British 
consortium. 

Jam keen to involve business more 
in bilateral trade discussions. I see ad- 
vantage in working closely with the bi- 
Jateral business councils and with 
Australian participants in other interna- 
tional business councils. We must en- 
sure that industry and government 
reinforce each other’s efforts. 


Bilateral agreements 


The Government has been working to 
improve the legal environment for busi- 
ness by negotiating bilateral investment 
protection agreements and double taxa- 
tion agreements. We have concluded 
investment agreements recently with 
Papua New Guinea, Vietnam and Po- 
land and taxation agreements with In- 
dia and, shortly, Indonesia. 

A major government asset that can 
help Australian companies overseas is 
Austrade - one of our two hosts here 
today. And Austrade, as a result of the 
reforms following the McKinsey review, 
will be all the more able to give help 
where it can ‘have the greatest effect. 

In such debates it is easy to be 


drawn away from the core issues by 
organisational detail and so to lose sight 
of what is really at stake. The McKinsey 
review sets out clearly the direction that 
Austrade is taking under its new man- 
agement. Business can look forward to 
greater initiative on the part of Austrade 
both at home and overseas. It can look 
forward toan Austrade which will focus 
its resources in the more difficult mar- 
kets where help is most needed. And it 
can look forward to an Austrade which 
will pay more attention to the require- 
ments of business and of other groups 
such as state governments and industry 
associations. These are timely reforms - 
I expect there to be an increasing de- 
mand for Austrade’s services as more 
Australian companies realise the inevi- 
tability and the profits of international- 
ising their activities. I am sure that these 
reforms will pay off. I am sure, too, that 
the recent senior appointees to Austrade 
understand their mission and are 
equipped to carry out the necessary re- 
forms. 

Itis important inall that I have said 
that we, government and business, have 
a long-term view of what we are doing. 
That view is being provided by the Na- 
tional Trade Strategy, an initiative an- 
nounced in the Prime Minister’s March 
economic statement. The National Trade 
Strategy will, essentially, ensure that the 
Government’s trade activities are more 
responsive to the concerns of exporters, 
and better coordinated with those of 
state and territory governments, and 
with industry associations. All Austral- 
ian trade promotion activities - domes- 
tic and overseas - should be 
complementary rather than duplicative. 
We should be a strong, united presence 
overseas. In our domestic trade work, 
we should coordinate to achieve greater 
efficiencies. 

The various governments and in- 
dustry associations puta lot of resources 
into trade and investment promotion. 
But the McKinsey review has noted a 
duplication of effort between Austrade 
and state government departments. Cli- 
ents have commented that this duplica- 
tion causes confusion, wastes resources 
and limits the Australian Government's 
effectiveness in providing efficient trade 
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services. The report describes this as a 
national embarrassment overseas. And 
I have heard similar comments from 
business leaders. Clearly, Common- 
wealth and state governments need to 
use limited resources in the most effec- 
tive way. 

Over the past few months, the Min- 
isterial Trade Strategy Group which I 
chair and which comprises Gareth Evans, 
John Button and Simon Crean, has been 
coordinating work at the Common- 
wealth level. We and our officials have 
been working with the Trade Develop- 
ment Council, with the major national 
industry associations, and with the state 
and territory governments. Our first step 
has been to produce a stocktake of the 
major external problems confronting 
Australian business, and how we are 
addressing them. This will deal with the 
government's multilateral and regional 
strategies. It will also review, for the first 
time, our bilateral strategies in 24 key 
markets. These strategies will build upon 
our already impressive growth of ex- 
ports to Asia. 


Trade policy framework 


This paper should do several things. It 
will help us to sharpen our current ef- 
forts. It will be a basis for coordination 
with business, industry associations and 
state governments. And it will providea 
framework for our national trade policy 
in the period after the Uruguay Round. 
Of course, these strategies will need to 
be reviewed continuously in the light of 
the outcome of the round and other fac- 
tors. 

The state and territory govern- 
ments have been very supportive of this 
work. I can announce today that a meet- 
ing of Commonwealth and state minis- 
ters will be held in Canberra on 28 
November to take the national trade 
strategy forward. 

The next step after this meeting 
will be to improve links with the net- 
works established by the major industry 
associations, ensuring balanced repre- 
sentation from the various sectors of the 
business community. Of course, I am 
aware and supportive of the business 
community’s own efforts to address is- 
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sues similar to those at the heart of the 
National Trade Strategy. In August, 
Gareth Evans and I participated in an 
impressive meeting organised by the 
Centre for International Business Affairs. 
That meeting produced a communique 
noting the crucial need for business, 
governments and trades unions to work 
together to achieve the internationalisa- 
tion of the Australian economy. It chal- 
lenged us to strengthen the.interaction 
between business and government. And 
it agreed to convene a meeting with 
other national business organisations to 
examine the coordination of trade serv- 
ices. 

I want to underline that the Com- 
monwealth is not seeking to be prescrip- 
tive on roles, responsibilities, processes 
and strategies. I and my colleagues are 
looking for a genuine dialogue on these 
issues. The key point is that all elements 
of the Australian trade community, in 
government and business, must coordi- 
nate their efforts to achieve maximum 
effect both here and overseas. And that 
coordination, in pursuit of increasing 
Australia’s trade opportunities, willbea 
priority forme and my department over 
the next 12 months. Austrade will play a 
central role in the achievement of the 
National Trade Strategy. 

In this tour of the export landscape, 
I have sought to label some important 
signposts: 
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e the crucial role of the Uruguay 
Round; 

e the dynamism and the growing 
economic interdependence of the 
Asia-Pacific region; 

e the innovative use of government 
resources, including Austrade, in 
tackling individual markets; and 

e the need to rationalise and coordi- 
nate our trade efforts through the 
National Trade Strategy. 

That’s the government side of the 
equation. 

But I began with the proposition 
that, ultimately, it is companies, not gov- 
ernments, which make export business. 
That means that companies must be will- 
ing to innovate, to work hard at identify- 
ing and understanding new markets, 
particularly in Asia, and invest resources 
and patience in those and any other 
worthwhile markets. 

These awards are an encourage- 
ment to companies to make that effort. 
They recognise and celebrate the best of 
export practice in Australia. They are a 
worthwhile investmentby Austradeand 
CAI, with willing support from a key 
group of sponsors and national business 
associations. 

The finalists here today represent 
the peaks of export achievement. But 
what we ultimately need are not peaks, 
but a solid plateau of export achieve- 
ment. m 


AUSTRALIA AND INDONESIA. 





Australia and Indonesia: 
the next steps forward 





Address on 14 October by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the Australia-Indonesia 
Business Conference in Perth 





This Australia-Indonesia Business Con- 
ference comes at an opportune time. 
Clearly, the economic relationship be- 
tween Australia and Indonesia is set to 
becomea more important element inthe 
overall relationship. I want to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to show how 
those economic links fit into the broader 
context of what is one of our most im- 
portant bilateral relationships and, be- 
yond that, how economic links with 
Indonesia can contribute to the crucial, 
historic shift towards Asia in Australia’s 
external economic orientation. 

Australia and Indonesia have come 
along way from the brittle, overly politi- 
cal relationship of the mid-eighties. Since 
1988 we have embarked on a more prac- 
tical approach based on a mutual desire 
to build up the relationship layer by 
layer, across a wide range of activities, 
including commerce, culture and de- 
fence. We have seen these layers of prac- 
tical cooperation as ballast which would 
help keep the relationship stable in the 
event of differences of the kind which 
inevitably arise from time in any sub- 
stantive relationship. 

The most substantial achievement 
in this respect was the Timor Gap Zone 
of Cooperation Treaty. The negotiations 
for that agreement demonstrated the 
political determination of both sides to 
make cooperation work, innovative di- 
plomacy to solve difficult legal prob- 
lems, and a mutual awareness of the 
potential benefits of joint exploration of 
the Timor Gap area itself. The Timor 
Gap Treaty is a lesson to the world of 
how resolution of a traditional cause of 
conflict — a boundary dispute — can 
actually bind two countries closer to- 
gether. 

But equally eloquent indications 
of the relationship’s new vigour have 
been the diplomatic cooperation between 
Australia and Indonesia in finding a so- 


lution to the Cambodian dispute, the 
restoration of defence links between the 
two countries on, I believe, a healthier 
basis of mutual cooperation, and the 
formation of the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute which has laid the groundwork 
for advances in people-to-people links 
-— an immensely important area, given 
the irony in the combination of cultural 
distance and geographical proximity be- 
tween Australia and Indonesia. I pay 
tribute to the personal contributions of 
Foreign Minister Ali Alatas and our new 
Indonesian Ambassador to Australia 
Sabam Siagian to our bilateral coopera- 
tion in these areas of shared interests. 

Economic links between Australia 
and Indonesia are at last showing signs 
of coming of age, and I look to an inten- 
sification of those links to provide the 
next significant layer in the broad-based, 
practical relationship towards which 
both sides are working. Not that the 
current state of the economic relation- 
ship is anything to sneeze at: Indonesia 
is, on the basis of figures for the last 
financial year, Australia’s ninth largest 
export market, taking nearly $1.5 billion 
of Australian exports. This represents 
an increase of almost 40 per cent on the 
figures for the previous year. The flowin 
the other direction is equally impres- 
sive: Australian imports from Indonesia 
increased by 78 per cent to more than 
$780 million. 

Australian trade in services with 
Indonesia is harder to quantify, but is 
clearly growing in some areas, such as 
construction, engineering, business serv- 
ices, tourism, medical services and edu- 
cation. And Australia has a strong 
presence in the Indonesian mining sec- 
tor, where the bulk of the $1 billion of 
Australian investment is concentrated. 
This makes us the fifth largest foreign 
investor in Indonesia, with about four 
per cent of direct foreign investment. 

The strength of these economic 
links is gratifying, all the more so as it 
shows promise of a more substantial 
relationship. The figures I have quoted 
have their less positive aspects, and I 
shall discuss these later. But I want now 
to map out the basic institutional infra- 
structure which governments have pro- 
vided for the burgeoning economic 
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relationship. The most important ele- 
ment of this infrastructure is the devel- 
opment of economic complementarities 
through the pursuit by the Australian 
and Indonesian governments of eco- 
nomic policies with comparable objec- 
tives and dimensions. Both governments 
have taken radical, and in some cases 
quite difficult, steps to improve the abil- 
ity of the national economy to compete 
internationally. In the case of Australia, 
this has involved the dismantling of a 
suffocating protectionist system that had 
inhibited the development of an effi- 
cient manufacturing sector. By 1996 the 
average rate of protection in Australia 
will be below five per cent, including 
tariff and non-tariff measures. We are 
doing this not in the quixotic pursuit of 
a level international playing field, some- 
thing which this Government is, pain- 
fully aware is unlikely to eventuate, but 
because opening up the economy is the 
only way to produce efficient, interna- 
tionally competitive industries. 

Nor do we see tariff reform as a 
universal cure for the accumulation of 
decades of inefficiencies. The Govern- 
ment’s program of micro-economic re- 
form of telecommunications, aviation, 
road and rail communications, the wa- 
ter-front and the labour market will al- 
low Australian enterprises to pursue the 
efficiencies that are necessary for sur- 
vival in the world of international com- 
petition. The long overdue reform of the 
‘waterfront alone will mean productiv- 
ity gains of up to 60 per cent by the end 
of 1991. And the significance of these 
reforms is even greater when you realise 
that weare carrying them out ata time of 
a world-wide recession. Despite falling 
demand for our commodities, we re- 
corded a trade surplus of around $2.5 
billion last financial year, as opposed to 
a deficit of $3.2 billion the year before. 
This greatly improved trade perform- 
ance underpinned a decline in the cur- 
rent account deficit, now at its lowest 
since the September quarter 1988. At the 
same time, the Australian Government 
has maintained tight control over mon- 
etary policy, and greatly reduced infla- 
‘tion. At a rate running now at 3.4 per 
cent, and expected to lower further, in- 
flation in Australia is below that of our 
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major trading partners and will ensure 
that we maintain and build on the ex- 
pansion of our export trade. . 
During that same period, from the 
mid-1980s on, the Indonesian economy 
has been transformed from a producer 
of agricultural commodities, minerals 
and fuels toa country witha large manu- 
facturing sector. Indonesia has set in 
train a major reform program which has 
fundamentally transformed the commer- 
cial landscape, taking the shackles oft 
the private sector. That program has 
included the easing of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers, the introduction of amore 
attractive regime for foreign investors 
and significant financial sector reform to 
ensure that business has access to the 
financial services necessary to support 
an increasingly sophisticated and diver- 
sified economy. Since 1986 real growth 
has averaged about six per cent a year, 
and is now about seven per cent. Indo- 
nesia is already a large market: it is clear 
that, by the turn of the century, it will be 
a massive and massively wealthy one. 


Old excuse 


Economic reform in Australia and Indo- 
nesia has rendered invalid the old ex- 
cuse that the lack of economic 
complementarity hindered the growth 
of the economic relationship between 
the two countries. Diversification and 
reform are seeing the emergence of new 
economic complementarities. The emer- 
gence in Indonesia of a large, export- 
oriented textiles industry has led, for 
instance, to an increase of 400 per cent | 
over the last five years in Australian 
exports of cotton to Indonesia and, over 
the same period, to a 300 per cent in- 
crease in Indonesian exports of textiles 
to Australia. At the same time, the ex- 
port of Australian manufactured inputs 
for the Indonesian textile industry has 
grown strongly. 

The second element of the institu- 
tional infrastructure is the pattern of 
close, practical contact between Australia 
and Indonesia. Frequent and diverse 
ministerial visits, regular senior officials 
talks, close cooperation in the Uruguay 
Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
through the Cairns Group, the substan- 


tial and highly regarded Australian de- 
velopment assistance program, the es- 
tablishment of the High Level Group on 
Energy and Mineral Resources — all 
these have created a solid framework in 
which cooperative dealings between 
Australia and Indonesia at the official 
level are very much the norm. This cre- 
ates an atmosphere conducive to the 
development of the economic relation- 
ship, a vast improvement from the un- 
certainties in official dealings not so long 
ago that, to say the least, did not encour- 
age business to feel any confidence in 
investing in the relationship. 

Finally, the Australian and Indo- 
nesian Governments have taken practi- 
cal measures to facilitate the further 
development of the economic relation- 
ship. The chief of these is the double 
taxation agreement, now close to finali- 
sation, which will be of particular im- 
portance to the bilateral trade in services. 
The Australia-Indonesia Institute, 
funded by the Australian government, 
has helped the AIBC organise a series of 
seminars, with the participation of offic- 
ers of my department, on doing business 
in Indonesia. And, to provide a coherent 
approach to bilateral trade, the Austral- 
ian Government unveiled last year a 
comprehensive bilateral trade and com- 
mercial development strategy for Indo- 
nesia which was launched at last year’s 
Australia-Indonesia Business Confer- 
ence in Bali. 

Clearly, the conditions are right 
for further substantial development of 
the bilateral economicrelationship. What 
we need to do now, governments and 
businesses alike, is to take a close, hard 
look at what more we can and should be 
doing to take advantage of these basic 
conditions. We cannot afford to just sit 
back, congratulating ourselves on what 
has been achieved so far and neglecting 
further effort. There is still a lot to be 
done. 

For all the impressive growth in 
Australia’s exports to Indonesia, our 
share of the expanding Indonesian mar- 
ket has remained static, at about five per 
cent. Those exports are dominated by a 
narrow range of goods, mostly com- 
modities or simply transformed manu- 
factures. Our three largest exports to 
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Indonesia are crude oil, wheat and cot- 
ton. Exports of some elaborately trans- 
formed manufactures, such as 
telecommunications equipment, have 
grown strongly, but we are losing out in 
other areas to competitors. And our in- 
vestment has focused largely on coal, 
gold and tin mining, neglecting the op- 
portunities to establish a strong manu- 
facturing presence in Indonesia. Despite 
the success stories, many of them repre- 
sented by members of this audience, my 
strong impression is that Australian com- 
panies still think of Indonesia as a hard 
market, and neglect it for what are per- 
ceived as the easier pastures of Europe, 
North America and elsewhere in South- 
east Asia. 

That impression of minimal po- 
tential benefits is not confined to this 
side of the Arafura Sea. Many Indone- 
sians see Australia as marginal to their 
enormous national development effort, 
to their commercial ambitions. 


Positive appreciation 


The agenda for this conference suggests 
to me that participants from both sides 
should emerge from your two days of 
discussions with a realistic and positive 
appreciation of the scope for doing busi- 
ness together. 

The key to expansion of the eco- 
nomic relationship, after all, lies in im- 
proving the awareness in each country 
of the complementarities from which 
both can profit. In Australia’s case, our 
businesses have a growing track record 
of providing competitive products and 
professional services suited to the Indo- 
nesian market. What they do not have in 
similar measure is a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the rewards presented by Indo- 
nesia. This is partly a problem of the still 
slow growth among Australian manu- 
facturers of an export outlook. It is even 
more a consequence of a limited aware- 
ness in Australia of the scale and the 
nature of the massive economic trans- 
formation underway in Indonesia, and 
what this means for Australia. 

Similarly, too many Indonesians, 
basking in the light of their country’s 
undeniable economic success, are in- 
clined to write Australia off as a minor 
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market, as economically lazy, flabby and 
complacent — stereotypes which might 
have had some basis in the past but 
which are no longer appropriate. They 
‘forget that Australia’s GDP is roughly 
the size of that of all the ASEAN coun- 
tries together; that our radical economic 
restructuring will leave us with one of 
the world’s most open economies, that 
our industrial relations record has im- 
proved to the extent that the number of 
working days lost is now below the in- 
dustrialised country average; and that 
our exports of manufactures have been 
increasing at the rate of 16 percenta year 
since 1983. A more widespread under- 
standing in Indonesia of these and other 
trends would make it natural for Indo- 
nesians to think of Australia as an eco- 
nomic partner. 


Economic opportunity 


Government and the private sector can 
cooperate in addressing these deficien- 
cies in perception. The obvious area to 
start with is the media coverage in each 
country of the other. Government and 
business can encourage the media to 
cover the commercial opportunities that 
are emerging in both countries. The 
Australian Government will, of course, 
continue to encourage the Indonesian 
Government to grant further access to 
the Australian media. Of course, neither 
I nor any other member of this Govern- 
ment can or should dictate to the media 
what they should be covering in Indone- 
sia — but I expect that, over time, as the 
nature of our overall relationship with 
Indonesia becomes less exclusively po- 
litical, so the nature of Australian re- 
porting on Indonesia will naturally 
become more diverse. And as the media 
come to portray Indonesia as a country 
of economic opportunity rather than as 
a target for political point-scoring, I 
would expect Australian business to put 
aside its short-sighted reluctance to in- 
vest effort and resources in this market. 

I would like, too, to see more visits 
to Australia by specialist Indonesian eco- 
nomic ministers and their senior offi- 
cials, so that we have an opportunity to 
show them our industrial and techno- 
logical capabilities. We do have a lot to 


show visitors — Australia has highly 
developed expertise in telecommunica- 
tions, biotechnology, agricultural and 
medical research, mining technology and 
a range of niche areas. And in the other 
direction, I can see real merit in business 
delegations led by Australian ministers 
visiting Indonesia. As I have recently 
said elsewhere, we can justify the label 
the “clever country” — by which of 
course we mean to imply not arrogant 
intellectual superiority, but simply a 
strong, alert skill-base. But we certainly 
do need to show more skill and perse- 
verance in marketing our capabilities in 
this respect. 

We must ensure, too, that the ef- 
forts of the various Commonwealth 
agencies, state governments, industry 
associations and the private sector are 
coordinated. In this respect, the Com- 
monwealth Government has acted to 
increase Austrade’s presence in Indone- 
sia. And weare careful to ensure that the 
development assistance program in- 
volves Australian business in the Indo- 
nesian development effort. That aid and 
trade can work well together is clear 
from the success of the Development 
Import Finance Facility scheme, which 
has enabled Australian firms to estab- 
lish a valuable presence in the Indone- 
sian market. Indonesia has been the 
largest recipient of assistance under the 
DIFF scheme, and Australian firms have 
been involved in projects in the con- 
struction of bridges, transportation and 
scientific equipment. 

Coordination with state govern- 
ments is important as the States increas- — 
ingly focus on Indonesia, particularly in 
the export of educational services. The 
developing links between Australian 
states and Indonesian provinces can help 
strengthen the overall relationship, and 
I commend the efforts of the Western 
Australian Government in building up 
what is obviously a fruitful relationship 
with the economically dynamic prov- 
ince of East Java — an astute choice of 
partners on the part of both sides. A 
degree of competition between State 
governments is healthy, but it is impor- 
tant not to run the risk of exhausting the 
time and patience of busy Indonesian 
ministers and officials. I can assure you 
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that the last thing any overworked min- 
ister wants is to have several groups 
make the same pitch on essentially the 
same subject at different times. 

There is a lot that government and 
business can do together to improve the 
outlook for the economic relationship 
with Indonesia. But ultimately, the pri- 
vate sector will have to exert itself to 
identify and act on market opportuni- 
ties. Government can provide the insti- 
tutional infrastructure and an 
atmosphere in the bilateral relationship 
that is conducive to business. We can 
take specific measures to facilitate the 
doing of business. We can encourage the 
private sector, as I am doing today and 
have done before, to take advantage of 
the opportunities that so clearly exist. 
But that last, all important step of actu- 
ally committing resources to the Indo- 
nesian market is one that business itself 
must take. 


Economic dynamism 


We need, too, to see the economic dyna- 
mism of Indonesia and its importance 
for Australia in the context of the broader 
shift of our economicorientation towards 
Asia. The economic growth of the Asian 
region represents a challenge and an 
opportunity for Australia. The Western 
Pacific rim is the fastest growing, most 
innovative and adaptable region in the 
world. The Pacific, not the Atlantic, is 
now the centre of gravity of world pro- 
duction. And as the process of shifting 
complementarities works its way 
through the region, the pattern of re- 
gional trade, investment and technol- 
ogy flows have all combined to produce 
a regional economic map crisscrossed 
with the ties of economic interdepend- 
ence. 

The task for Australia is to lock 
itself into this regional economic dyna- 
mism to the maximum degree possible. 
Tosome extent we havealready done so: 
35 per cent of our total trade is now with 
Northeast Asia and 8.7 per cent with 
Southeast Asia. We depend more on 
trade with the countries of ASEAN than 
ASEAN countries, with the exception of 
Singapore, depend on trade with each 
other. And that trade with ASEAN 
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jumped by 23 per cent in the last finan- 
cial year to $9.8 billion. 

Welcome as these figures and 
trends are, there is a good deal more that 
can be done. The interest and activity of 
Australian investors and manufacturers 
in Asia has not been commensurate with 
the enormous possibilities opening up 
there. As I have said in the Indonesian 
context, it is ultimately up to business, 
not governments, to do business. Never- 
theless, the Hawke Government has been 
very conscious of its responsibility to 
encourage business links with the econo- 
mies of Asia and to build on the growing 
interdependence of regional economies. 

The Government’s most important 
initiative in this respect has been, un- 
questionably, the inauguration of the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) process. APEC is the product of 
a call by Prime Minister Hawke in 1989 
for a regional economic forum, and was 
formed that year after an intense round 
of diplomatic activity in which Australia 
played a leading role. APEC was de- 
signed to give strong regional support to 
international trade liberalisation, a goal 
of crucial importance for the open, dy- 
namic economies of Asia. But it is the 
hope of some, including Australia, that 
APEC will move beyond this role, and 
set the pace of trade liberalisation by 
example. There is, I believe, consider- 
ablescope forastrategy of non-discrimi- 
natory regional trade liberalisation. 
APEC could perhaps identify a number 
of specific sectors where a high propor- 
tion of the region’s trade is within the 
regionitselfand where gains for regional 
economies from a reduction in barriers 
could be significant — a move which 
would benefit countries outside as well 
as within the region. Some preliminary 
work has already been done on this, and 
the issue will be discussed at the APEC 
ministerial-level meeting in Seoul next 
month. 

APEC was not established as a 
trade bloc and I hope it never becomes 
one. Given the diversity of the Asia- 
Pacific region and the clearly superior 
benefits of a liberal international trading 
system to any system of managed trade, 
I don’t think it will, but the pressures 
will certainly develop world-wide for 
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this to happen unless the Uruguay Round 
succeeds. I see nothing wrong with pro- 
posals for free trade arrangements such 
as the plan foran ASEAN free trade area 
announced by ASEAN economic minis- 
ters last week, building on the innova- 
tive Indonesian suggestion fora common 
effective preferential tariff within 
ASEAN, as long as such proposals pro- 
mote trade and avoid protectionist poli- 
cies — are trade creating rather than 
trade-diverting. But, at the moment, the 
success of the Uruguay Round is all 
important, and nothing should be re- 
garded as in any way of equivalent sig- 
nificance in guaranteeing all our 
economic futures. 

Australia’s dealings with Asia will 
be judged across a number of dimen- 
sions, but central to the effectiveness of 
our integration with the region will be 
our economic effort. 

And the development of a more 


intense economic relationship with In- 
donesia will be one of the most impor- 
tant tests of that success. 

The economic growth of Indone- 
sia into an enormous market right on 
our doorstep makes it hard for us to 
blame the tyrannies of distance which 
have been a usual scapegoat for our 
economic insularity. 

If we fail to achieve the economic 
partnership with Indonesia thatis clearly 
within our reach, we shall have only 
ourselves to blame. I am confident 
though that the groundwork is being 
done for the development of an eco- 
nomic relationship between Australia 
and Indonesia that will be of major im- 
portance and benefit to both nations. 

Thank you for the opportunity to 
address this vitally important gathering 
once again, and I wish you well in your 
discussions of how you can contribute 
to this very worthwhile process. m 
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The UN Conference on 
Environment and Development 





Keynote address on 23 October by the Ambassador for the 
Environment, Rt. Hon. Sir Ninian Stephen to the 
Environment Institute of Australia in Canberra 


It is both an honour to have been asked 
to take part in. this conference of the 
Environment Institute of Australia and 
a great satisfaction to know that a pro- 
fessional body such as the Institute is, 
not just through this conference, but in 
somuchelse thatits branches do, putting 
its weight behind Australia’s efforts to 
help promote ecologically sustainable 
development at a global level. 

You have of course arranged this 
conference for a truly momentous time 
in the comparatively short history of 
environmentalism. Eight months hence 
will see the nations of the world assem- 
bled, next June, at UNCED in Rio. Even 
more imminent is the 4th preparatory 
committee meeting for UNCED, next 
March. If the world is to progress to- 
wards ecologically sustainable develop- 
ment, if it is to avoid environmental 
disaster on a global scale, UNCED in 
Brazil will be the best, perhaps even the 
last, clear change it will have to do so 
through coordinated global action and 
in fact it will be rather earlier, it will be at 
that fourth prepcom in New York that 
the necessary substantial consensus will 
have to be reached. To leave it to the 


meeting of heads of government in Bra- - 


zil will be too late. Brazil will be the 
occasion for formal agreement but New 
York willbe the time and place for reach- 
ing agreement upon whatis to beagreed. 

UNCED represents a true climax 
of activity on the world environment 
scene. Its antecedents can, I suppose, be 
traced right back to the UN’s Stockholm 
Conference on the Human Environment 
held in 1972, which inscribed the envi- 
ronment on the internationalagenda and, 
though the creation of the UN Environ- 
ment Program (UNEP), gave environ- 
mental concernsa voice and place within 
the UN system. 

It was followed by the Brundtland 
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Commission, the World Commission on 
Environment and Development, consti- 
tuted by General Assembly resolution 
and which in 1983, gave fresh impetus 
to, and a popular appreciation of the 
urgent need for, environmentally sound 
and sustainable development. The 
Brundtland Commission’s report, ‘Our 
Common Future’, published in 1987, has 
had greater influence, both at govern- 
ment and at community level, than has 
had any like publication before or since. 
What is more, it achieved the remark- 
able accolade of unanimous adoption by 
the General Assembly of the UN. 

What then followed was the set- 
ting up by the UN General Assembly of 
the UNCED process: its preparatory 
committee meetings, fourinall, of which 
the meeting next March in New York 
will be the last, they to culminate in the 
conference itself in Brazil next June. Al- 
most all the nations of the world will be 
represented there, most of them, per- 
haps all of them, by their heads of gov- 
ernment. 

What is it that we can hope to see 
emerge from all this? Two distinct proc- 


esses are in question. First the negotia- 


tion, quite distinct from UNCED, of two 
international conventions; secondly the 
tangible outcomes of UNCED itself. In 
parallel with but separate from the hold- 
ing of UNCED preparatory committee 
meetings, negotiations are at present 
proceeding on two proposed interna- 
tional conventions, one on climate 
change, the other on the preservation of 
biological diversity. Negotiation of each 
of these has been intensive and Aus- 
tralia has taken an extremely active part 
in the rounds of negotiation over the 
past year or more. The aim, in the case of 
each convention, is to have its terms 
sufficiently agreed in time for Brazil next 
June, so that the assembled heads of 
government may then give it their ac- 
cord. 

As to outcomes from UNCED it- 
self, the aim will be to have a general 
charter, which some have already styled 
the ‘earth charter’, and a supporting 
agenda for future action, to be known as 
‘Agenda 21’ and which will dictate envi- 
ronmental action that requires to be taken 
well into the next century. 
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The general charter will probably 
not be legally binding or enforceable as 
an international obligation, as will be 
the two international conventions. What 
it will do will be to provide a set of 
guiding global principles for the future 
conduct of communities and nations in 
relation to the environment and to de- 
velopment. Attainment of the standards 
involved in those principles will require 
the nations to devote themselves to spe- 
cific courses of action and Agenda 21 
will prescribe those courses of actions, 
involving the carrying into effect of en- 
vironment programs, technology coop- 
eration and funding mechanisms, all 
designed to produce outcomes which 
will be consistent with the principles 
expressed in the general charter. 

An inherent feature of global envi- 
ronmental action on this scale is its far- 
reaching and complex nature and this 
has been brought home most forcefully 
toall those involved in the UNCED proc- 
ess. Thereis little thatitleaves untouched. 
The reason for this, the reason why the 
UNCED process tends to be so all-em- 
bracing, is because, in essence, what is 
sought to be achieved is-very substantial 
change in the whole pattern of life and 
living around the globe. The problems 
to be faced range all the way from deser- 
tification to rainforest destruction, from 
atmospheric pollution to degradation of 
coastal zones, from problems of human 
settlements to those of marine resources. 
They all occur against the background of 
threatened climate change, accelerating 
rates of extinction of species of fauna 
and flora and very rapid population 
growth in the developing world. 

The likely remedies for these prob- 
lems will affect, to name only a few 
relevant areas, many aspects of national 
and global trade and trade access; in- 
dustry, energy and transportation poli- 
cies, agriculture and fisheries, the role 
and status of women, the interests of 
indigenous peoples and the whole intri- 
cate web of connections between them 
all. Really what is involved is the 
refashioning of the functioning of socie- 
ties world wide. 

Future sustainable development 
lies at the heart of UNCED and if the 
conference succeeds in gaining global 
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acceptance of the principles, declarations 
and binding obligations which will be 
the foundation of sustainable develop- 
ment in practice, it will become the tem- 
plate which will guide the integration of 
development and the environment and 
protection of ecological processes and of 
earth’s natural capital for decades to 
come. 

The Brundtland Commission’s re- 
portrecognised, quite explicitly, theright 
of developing countries to rapid eco- 
nomic development and, in calling for 
such accelerated economic growth, 
Brundtland recognised the intrinsic 
cause and effect. relationship between 
poverty and environmental degradation 
and between poverty and lack of devel- 
opment. It was categoric, however, inits 
insistence that economic growth, devel- 
opment, if it was to be at all sustainable, 
had to be integrated with environmen- 
tal concerns and had to be fundamen- 
tally reorientated towards quality and 
efficiency, all that is implicit in the no- 
tion of sustainable development. 


Differing views 


The third preparatory committee meet- 
ing for UNCED concluded abouta month 
ago. While all participating countries, 
committed as they are to the objectives 
of UNCED, accept that sustainable de- 
velopment is the way of the future, there 
are differing views as to how it should 
be achieved. As leader of the Australian 
delegation to UNCED, perhaps the most 
vivid impression I brought back with 
me, and this only bears out Mrs 
Brundtland’s prediction, was that the 
governments of developing counties will 
resist, without hesitation, any threat to 
their future economic well being, which 
they see best served by their rapid 
progress along the path of development. 
They see such threats as coming from 
those, whether governments or non-gov- 
ernment organisations of the developed 
world, whose primary concern is the 
protection of the global environment. 
Sovereignty is especially precious to 
developing countries and they fear the 
imposition by stealth of a new imperial- 
ism under the guise of environmental 
concern, bringing with it consequential 





intrusion into domestic affairs and a 
degree of loss of sovereignty. 

For countries such as India and 
China — and I name them in particular 
because they are leading nations of the 
developing world and their views carry 
substantial weight at these negotiations 
—a prime concern in relation to UNCED 
has to be economic. They insistently de- 
mand of the developed world the fund- 
ing of development and the transfer of 
technology on highly concessional terms, 
which they see as essential for their eco- 
nomic advancement; and they seek both 
as a quid pro quo for entry into the 
conventions, declarations and global 
action plans thatitis hoped UNCED will 
produce. 

Thereis, of course, a risk that nego- 
tiations, whether within UNCED or for 
the distinct conventions, could collapse 
under stresses of renewed north-south 
conflict. However, so many developing 
countries are now having to confront the 
formidable environmental outcomes of 
declining resource bases and the prob- 
lems of mushrooming cities and fright- 
eningly expanding populations and, still 
in 1991, grinding poverty — all with 
devastating impact upon the environ- 
ment, that they too, in common with 
developed nations, are coming to ac- 
knowledge the need for a truly global 
response, especially when faced with 
the reality of global climate change. 

Representatives of 160 countries 
and more than 300 NGOs came to the 
third prepcom in Geneva with an en- 
couraging sense of urgency, knowing 
full well that an enormous responsibil- 
ity was riding upon their efforts in the 
next eight months leading up to Brazil in 
June’92, and in Brazilitself, but above all 
at the 4th prepcom in New York early 
next year. 

Pure idealism will have to be tem- 
pered by practicality and pure pragma- 
tism will require a touch of creativity 
and lateral thought if we are to achieve 
what should, in theory, be possible. 

The importance for Australia of 
these negotiations is obvious enough. 
Our continent has a natural vulnerabil- 
ity to the effects of global environmental 
phenomena such as climate change. 
Unlike parts of the northern hemisphere, 
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we possess no tundra down south of us 
into which we can delude ourselves that 
we can retreat in the face of advancing 
climate change. Confronting us is only 
the southern ocean. At the same time 
many countries look to us as one of the 
very few developed countries that, in 
biological terms, is mega-diverse. Ac- 
cordingly, our efforts in conservation 
and technical appreciation of our own 
biodiversity can have repercussions far 
beyond our shores. So, our stake, froma 
purely environmental standpoint, is, 
without question, very significant. 

But our national economy is also 
extremely vulnerable — vulnerable to 
protectionism, vulnerable to growing 
environmental sensitivities in countries 
which receive our major exports such as 
coal, vulnerable because of the immense 
distances between us and our export 
markets and because of the energy in- 
tensive nature of our economy. Protec- 
tion of our interests from an economic 
standpoint is therefore, without ques- 
tion, at issue as well. We have to keep 
pace with international developments 
and maintain the capacity accurately to 
read the trend of current negotiations. 
Our continued well-being depends on 
it. 


Physical perspectives 


Australia is committed, in essence, to 
ensuring that our environmental, eco- 
nomicand strategicinterests are secured 
and promoted. We will promote and 
support UNCED outcomes designed to 
promote global ecologically sustainable 
development and to that end will apply 
our established capabilities in environ- 
mental management and conservation, 
doing so globally, in our region, sub- 
regionally and domestically. 

We will want to ensure that these 
same ESD priorities are fully reflected in 
the work of multilateral forums dealing 
with global economic issues and will 
promote the trend towards more coop- 
erative and practical approaches to the 
management of international economic 
issues. We are committed to supporting 
effective climate change and biodiver- 
sity conventions and any associated in- 
ternational legal instruments. We are 
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particularly concerned that the peculiar monitoring and enforcement mecha- 
physical as well as social and economic nisms. 


perspectives of the southern hemisphere All this is going to present great 
are recognised in allinternational nego- challenges for the future, challenges 
tiations. which your profession is particularly 


All nations that are signatory to equipped to meet. Which makes it espe- 
UNCED derived conventions and dec- cially important that at this critical time 
larations— and we can expect that Aus- Australia should possess a stock of envi- 
tralia will be one — are going to facea ronmental expertise, not only to meet its 
future in which environmental consid- own needs but also those of our neigh- 
erations will play a major policy role, bour nations in the south west pacific 
and this will apply not only to govern- and to our near north who may not be so 
ments but also to industry, commerce well supplied with such expertise. 
and agriculture. It also, of course, adds particular 

Patterns of world trade and the significance to this conference which, as 
shape of domestic economies alike are Isaid initially, is being held ata momen- 
going to be affected by these considera- tous time in environmental history. 
tions. Whole new areas of international Your Institute is to be congratu- 
law will come into existence as interna- lated for the initiative that this confer- 
tional environmental conventions take ence represents and I am delighted to be 
shape and require implementation, some part of it. E 





The New Zealand Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Phillip Burdon, with Dr 
Blewett in Canberra on 31 October for a 
conference on global trading opportunities for 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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Australia and Zimbabwe: _ 
cooperation in world forums 





Speech on 23 October in Harare by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke at a Commonwealth Heads of Government 
dinner. 





Yesterday nearly all Commonwealth 
Heads of Government were still here in 
Harare for one of the most successful 
and constructive meetings of the Com- 
monwealth I have attended. 

The success of this CHOGM is due 
in no small part to the wonderful hospi- 
tality extended by you Mr President, 
and the Government and people of Zim- 
babwe. That is the public side of 
CHOGM. 

But may I also say that success is 
also dependent on what happen in the 
privacy of the Executive sessions — and 
here your expert chairmanship did much 
to create the conditions where a very 
diverse group of Heads of Government 
could work constructively and harmo- 
niously together. 

It says something, Mr President, of 
your capacity for work that, rather than 
taking it easy after the massive responsi- 
bilities of hosting CHOGM, you invited 
me to undertake a separate bilateral visit. 

I believe our time together also 
says something for the particular rela- 
tionship that has developed between 
Australia and Zimbabwe since 1980 and 
of the seeds of that relationship during 
your struggle for independence. 

Ona personal note, may I say, Rob- 
ert and Sally, how much Hazel and I 
have enjoyed our time in Zimbabwe, 
especially the many private moments in 
which you have shared with us some of 
the unique experiences of your lives. We 
now appreciate a little better what the 
long years of struggle for the independ- 
ence of Zimbabwe have meant to you. 

Mr President, our two nations may 
bé at opposite ends of the A-to- Z alpha- 
bet of the Commonwealth , but we also 
have much in common, much that we 
are working for together in the forums of 
the world, including the Common- 
wealth. ' 

Some parts of Zimbabwe even look 
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like Australia. I have been struck by the 
success our eucalyptus trees have found 
here in Zimbabwe, with some 200 spe- 
cies of Australian gum trees and wattle 
flourishing here under the Seeds of Aus- 
tralia project. 

Travelling around the cattle coun- 
try of Zimbabwe, the extensive eucalypt 
plantings remind me or many parts of 
our cattle country in Northern Australia. 

This is a reminder that we are both 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere, 
sharing the same tropical latitudes and 
climate, and sharing some of the same 
industries -- mining, agriculture, and 
tourism. 

Like Zimbabwe, Australia has 
great natural wonders and anabundance 
of unusual wildlife that in our case, mil- 
lions of people will travel thousand of 
kilometres to see. We have an economic 
interest, as wellas a national duty to take 
seriously the environmental conse- 
quences of this increasingly vital indus- 
t 

Mr President, Australia was privi- 
leged to have played a part in Zimba- 
bwe’s triumphant emergence to 
nationhood, through that crucial meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government in Lusaka just 12 yearsago. 
Australian troops and electoral observ- 
ers were here under Commonwealth 
auspices in the vital pre-election period 
in 1980. 

It is only 12 years since the people 
of Zimbabwe were engaged in a bitter 
but successful struggle for freedom and 
equality in the land you have lived in for 
more than a thousand years. 

It is just over 11 years since you 
achieved independence. That is not a 
long time in which to reconstruct a coun- 
try. It is a remarkable tribute to the at- 
mosphere of unity and team work which 
your leadership, Mr President has pro- 
vided, that so much has been achieved. 

Zimbabwe is characterised by a 
cheerfulness and optimism not present 
everywhere in Africa. The struggle to 
become independent has energised the 
people of Zimbabwe and given them 
purpose. 

There is no more telling example 
of the spirit of the people of Zimbabwe 
than the resurgence, the renaissance, of 
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the arts — especially stone carving. I 
have made a few modest but heavy pur- 
chases which will stand as a permanent 
reminder of our visit 

Mr President, Australia has always 
had a very close relationship with Zim- 
babwe. 

Since the early days of Zimcord, 
when many young Australians cam to 
assist with that expansion of the educa- 
tion system which has been one of the 
signal achievements of your govern- 
ment, Australia has continued to pro- 
vide practical help to Zimbabwe. 

Lately, our contribution has fo- 
cused onstaffing, training and commodi- 
ties assistance, as well as support for the 
grass-roots development work under- 


taken here with the support of Austral- 


ian non-governmental organisations and 
volunteers. | 

Today I had the moving experi- 
ence of seeing the contribution that can 
be made to the welfare of men, women 
and children by things as simple, but as 
important, as water supply and health 
care. [am proud of Australia’s role in 
that project and I congratulate World 
Vision for their enthusiastic and creative 
-management of this important project. 

Our trade and investment links 
have been expanding steadily, if froma 
relatively low base, with a healthy and 
broad-based flow in both directions. 
Australian companies havealready iden- 
tified and shown a strong commitment 
to significant projects such as Hartley 
Platinum. 

Australians and Zimbabweans 
enjoy many of the same things. Sport is 
one obvious example. 

For golfers like vourself, your 
courses certainly provide something 
unique in the way of hazards. In Aus- 
tralia you might run into the occasional 
kangaroo, but they are not quite in the 
same league as a troop of baboons, or a 
herd of buffalo, as I had the pleasure of 
experiencing at Elephant Hill last week- 
end. 

Your cricketer gave ours a run for 
their money last month, and although 
your Rugby Union team had a disap- 
pointing World Cup, it will learn from 
the international experience. 

And Zimbabwean soccer seems to 
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be on the verge of an international break- 
through. Many experts believe the fu- 
ture of soccer is in Africa. I look forward 
tothe day when Zimbabwe will make an 
impact ona future World Cup similar to 
the one Cameroun made in 1990. 

Frequent international competition 
is the only way for national sports to 
progress. 

One of the useful by-products in 
this region of the gradual re-admission 
of South Africa to international sport 
will be increased competition in all the 
sports our two countries play. 

Mr President, Zimbabwe emerged 
to independence in a manner which has 
etched itself indelibly on the conscious- 
ness of Australians, and of the world. It 
was an inspiring event — not only for 
itself, but for the hope it gave for the 
eventual achievement of a just solution 
to the uniquely abhorrent and intracta- 
ble system of institutionalised racism, ' 
oppression and exploitation in South 
Africa. 


Collective effort 


Our two countries have cooperated ac- 
tively in the collective effort to speed the 
passing of apartheid, particularly in the 
Commonwealth where our respective 
Foreign Ministers have worked closely 
together in the Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on Southern Africa. 

All of us now hold firm the hope 
that the changes underway in South 
Africa, stimulated by the action of the 
Commonwealth this week, will lead rap- 
idly toa democratic constitution and the 
enfranchisement of all South Africans, 
and the removal of the injustice and 
disadvantage ingrained in South Afri- 
can society by decades of apartheid. 

As you know, we are providing 
practical assistance to representative 
organisations and groups, including the 
ANC, to support that work. 

May I also express the hope, Mr 
President, that the inauguration of a 
democratic government so long awaited 
there will be characterised by the same 
spirit of reconciliation and forgiveness 
that you gave Zimbabwe in those cli- 
mactic hours after your first stunning 
election victory. 


The challenge of the last decade of 
the 20th century, and those in the begin- 
ning-of*the 21st century will be very 
different than those of the recent past. 
The world has changed utterly in the last 
two years. Trading nations like Zimba- 
bwe and Australia have to face up not 
only toa new world order in politics, but 
also to anew world order in economics. 
Where once, perhaps, both our coun- 
tries might have been able to rely on old 
friends to buy our product, these days 
we know no one owes us a living. 

Wediscussed today our respective 
plans to restructure and reinvigorate our 
economies. Your economic structural 
adjustment plan is a bold and imagina- 
tive reflection here in Zimbabwe of the 
worldwide trend towards recognition 
of the role of markets in sound economic 
management and raising standards of 
living. I congratulate you on the plan, 
and with it every success. 

We have also discussed today, as 
we did at CHOGM itself, the vital links 
between economic development, good 
government, democraticinstitutions and 
respect for human rights. The impor- 
tance of those links was affirmed in the 
Harare Commonwealth Declaration, and 
has been reflected in the extraordinary 
events we have witnessed in many parts 
of the world over the past two years. 

Those events have shown how 
moreand more people around the world 
are coming to recognise that the univer- 
sal aspirations to freedom, dignity, se- 
curity and prosperity can best besatisfied 
through pluralistic democratic institu- 
tions and market economies. 

We have been particularly glad to 
see this growing realisation in Africa, 
where command economics and un- 
democratic politics have in so many 
cases, until recently blighted the bright 
hope of independence. 

Of course every nation must de- 
velop its own political and economic 
structure to meet it particular circum- 
stances. It is not the Commonwealth 
way to seek to impose our views on 
fellow members. But it is the Common- 
wealth way to recognise and reflect on 
theenduring ideals we share, which were 
set out so well in the Singapore Declara- 
tion 20 years ago, and reaffirmed here in 
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Harare, and to encourage and assist fel- 
low members to find ways to meet those 
ideals more closely in their particular 
circumstances. 

For all these reasonsI am delighted 
that at the historic conference which you 
have hosted and chaired over the past 
week, Mr President, the Commonwealth 
has dedicated itself to help its members 
take practical steps towards building 
the institution of good government. 

I had a practical example of the 
role the Commonwealth can play today, 
when I had lunch with the President of 
the Australian Senate, Senator Kerry 
Sibraa, who is travelling to Zambia with 
other Australian and Commonwealth 
parliamentarians to observe the multi- 
party election being held there next week. 
I wish his team, and the people of Zam- 
bia, well for their election. 


Courage and foresight 


Jam sure that the courage and foresight 
which you have shown in developing 
and implementing your economic struc- 
tural adjustment program for Zimba- 
bwe will also provide a strong impetus 
for strengthening the democratic insti- 
tutions which we believe are, amongst 
other things, the natural and essential 
complement to market-based economic 
institutions. In talking about these vital 
issues in our long and warm discussion 
this afternoon, I was heartened by your 
strong recognition of the appropriate- 
ness of multi-party democracy in Zim- 
babwe. 

Mr President, the emergence of a 
democratic South Africa will havea pro- 
found effect on regional relations. I be- 
lieve that in the medium term it can bea 
source of economic dynamism, but it 
will not be smooth sailing. 

Australia sees Zimbabweasa linch- 
pin in the emergence of a new dispensa- 
tion in the whole region — a region 
which has suffered so much but which 
has such enormous potential. 

We look to Zimbabwe to give a 
lead in providing talent, energy and crea- 
tive solutions for the new challenge fac- 
ing you and your neighbours in the next 
decade. 

Your land, your manufacturing 
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capacity, and the talent and energies of 
your people are rich endowments which 
can help to carry not only Zimbabwe but 
the whole region of Southern Africa toa 
prosperous and peaceful future. 

Mr President, as freeand independ- 
ent nations we naturally and necessarily 
make our way in the regions within 
which we live. 

We have in recent years devoted 
much thought and work to regional is- 
sues, such as the process of Asian-Pa- 
cific Economic Cooperation, of APEC. 

In the light of concerns sometimes 
expressed by commentators in this part 
of the world, I want to make it very clear 
that APEC is not and will not become a 
trading bloc. On the contrary, it is com- 
mitted to promoting free trade both 
within the region and between the re- 
gion and other parts of the world. 

After all, we too are a country of 
the south. As a commodity exporter and 
in other ways, Australia shares direct 
interests with the countries of the devel- 
oping world. Our position on interna- 
tional trade and our initiative in 
promoting the Cairns Group of agricul- 
tural exporting countries fully bears this 
out. 

The dramatic and rapid change of 
recent years make us question the as- 
sumptions of the past. 

I therefore welcome the new focus 
being proposed for the Non-Aligned 
Movement, of which Zimbabwe is a dis- 
tinguished former chairman and which 
is now led by one of our nearest neigh- 
bours and mostimportant regional part- 
ners Indonesia. I should also like to 
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express Australia’s deep respect and 
appreciation or the far-sighted role 
played by Zimbabwe as a member of the 
Security Council, and as its President in 
February, at a time when the world was 
faced with a major threat to interna- 
tional security in tense and unprec- 
edented circumstances. 

The new world order, whether we 
like it or not, is now being forged in the 
crucible of breathtakingly rapid change. 
None of us can afford to be locked into 
old and obstructive ways of thinking, or 
to limit ourselves solely to regional con- 
cerns. 

We must not be spectators. We 
must decide where to put our weight, 
slight as it all too often may seem, on the 
international scale. 

Australia looks forward to work- 
ing with Zimbabwe, an old and trusted 
friend, in the effort to ensure that the 
new world order is one that fulfils the 
long-term needs and aspirations of our 
peoples. 

As part of that process it is impera- 
tive that the statements of Common- 
wealth principle be translated into the 
lives and experience of our people. 

Mr President, I look forward to the 
continuing development of an even 
closer and more mutually beneficial bi- 
lateral relationship between Australia 
and Zimbabwe. 

May IJ in conclusion ask you all to 
join me in a toast to the good health and 
happiness of President Mugabe and First 
Lady Mrs Mugabe and to the peace, 
prosperity and happiness or Zimbabwe 
and all its people. a 


ANTARCTICA 


STAN N O RT Be NO PE a, 


Antarctica: an international 
environment win for Australia 





Address in Canberra on 4 October 1991 by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to 
celebrate the opening for signature of the Environmental 
Protocol to the Antarctic Treaty. 





Antarctic exploration has always at- 
tracted remarkable people. One of them, 
remarkable not least for his name, was 
Appsley Cherry-Garrard, who wrote 
probably the best known of all Antarctic 
books, The Worst Journey In The World, 
based on his gruelling mid-winter trek 
to Cape Crozier in 1911. Explaining to us 
lesser mortals why he did what he did, 
Cherry-Garrard wrote that “ifyoumarch 
your Winter Journeys you will have your 
reward — so long as all you want is a 
penguin’s egg”. I do not think our jour- 
ney through the international Antarctic 
bureaucracy over the past two years has 
been quite as arduous as Cherry- 
Garrard’s, but I am sure that our reward 
has been rather more than a penguin’s 


egg. 

i Yesterday in Madrid, the Antarc- 
tic Treaty Consultative Parties adopted 
the Protocol on Environmental Protec- 
tion to the Antarctic Treaty, which will 
ban mining and oil drilling in the Ant- 
arctic for at least the next 50 years, and 
hopefully in perpetuity. The protocol is 
now open for signature and Australia 
will become one of the very first coun- 
tries to sign at a ceremony today. 

Itis fitting that the function here to 
celebrate this event has been organised 
by Greenpeace. The environmental 
movement— with groups suchas Green- 
peace, the Worldwide Fund for Nature 
and the Australian Conservation Foun- 
dation in the forefront —- encouraged 
and supported the Australian Govern- 
ment throughout its difficult diplomatic 
journey to negotiate the protocol. It has 
to be acknowledged, also, that the enor- 
mous amount of work put into Antarctic 
issues by Greenpeace and other envi- 
ronmental groups played a large part in 
creating an atmosphere back in 1989 in 
which the Government found it rela- 


tively easy — domestically at least — to 
support a mining ban in Antarctica. 

The environment movement’s 
campaign to protect the Antarctic envi- 
ronment did, I believe, have the support 
of the vast majority of Australians. When 
the Prime Minister announced in 1989 
that Australia would not sign the Miner- 
als Convention negotiated in Welling- 
ton but would push instead for 
comprehensive protection of the Ant- 
arctic environment, he had the support 
of all parties in the Federal Parliament as 
well as the wider community. That we 
were able to attract and retain such sup- 
port is a tribute not least to the con- 
sciousness raising that has been so 
effectively done in the environment in 
recent years by Greenpeace and its 
brother and sister organisations. 

Cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and environmental groups on 
Antarctic issues has been building stead- 
ily since the early 1980s, with all Austral- 
ian Antarctic delegations now including 
a representative of the environment 
movement. I would like to pay particu- 
lar tribute to the positive and construc- 
tive role played during the protocol 
negotiations by Lynn Goldsworthy, the 
political coordinator for the Greenpeace 
International Antarctic Campaign. The 
Australian Government has been instru- 
mental in procuring the attendance at 
Antarctic meetings of some international 
environment groups as observers, and it 
continues to speak in favour of attend- 
ance in this capacity by Greenpeace — 
although I think there is some way to go 
before we achieve that. 

The enormous achievement of unit- 
ing the Antarctic Treaty Parties on a 
comprehensive protection regime for the 
continent again owes much to the very 
positive role that groups like Greenpeace 
have played in sensitising public and 
government opinion, not only in Aus- 
tralia but the around the world, to the 
issues involved. 

However, you will perhaps for- 
give me taking this opportunity to say, 
by way of a note of caution, that the 
growing importance of environment is- 
sues world wide makes it all the more 
important that environment groups, in 
the various claims and causes they es- 
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pouse, play aresponsiblerole, supported 


by good arguments and reliable evi- 
dence. To maintain their place in inter- 
national and national policy-making, it 
is essential that environment groups 
maintain their credibility. 

I do not want to dwell on this be- 
cause I think today is a time to celebrate 
a very credible effort — and I have obvi- 
ously no quarrel at all with the role that 
Greenpeace and other groups have 
played on Antarctica. But I have to say 
that on some issues, some environment 
groups have acted in a regrettably knee- 
jerk fashion. One issue in my own port- 
folio area which comes to mind was that 
of chemical weapons destruction on 
Johnston Atoll, where I do not think that 
environmental groups opposed to the 
destruction program really looked at the 
broader issues involved, or even based 
their opposition on sound scientific evi- 
dence. A larger role in national and in- 
ternational issues does bring with it 
increasing responsibility. And the ac- 
tions and words of environmental 
groups will in this context attract ever 
more careful scrutiny. I ask you to not 
dismiss in any reflex way all the criti- 
cism you might receive, but to consider 
carefully whether it might be justified in 
some cases — and, in the interests of 
preserving your credibility and effec- 
tiveness, consider adjusting your re- 
sponse accordingly. 

There are a number of lessons that 
we and other governments and non- 
government organisations can learn 
from the success of the Antarctic envi- 
ronment protection exercise. One key 
message has simply been that preven- 
tion is better than cure. This truth was 
not as self-evident as it might seem now 
in the climate which prevailed back in 
August 1989 when Bob Hawke and his 
then French counterpart, Michel Rocard, 
took the lead to prevent mining and oil- 
drilling in Antarctica, and to turn this 
magnificent, fragile, irreplaceable wil- 
dernessinto an internationally protected 
reserve. Many commentators predicted 
that Australia’s efforts would fail. It was 
argued that it was possible to reconcile 
mining and oil drilling in Antarctica with 
environmental protection, that controls 
offered more realistic protection than an 
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outright ban and that, in any case, min- 
ing in Antarctica was far distant. 

But the very clear judgment we 
made was that it was simply not possi- 
ble to have mining or oil drilling in an 
environment such as Antarctica’s with- 
out the risk of extensive environmental 
damage of the kind, or worse than, that 
which occurred with the Exxon Valdez 
spill off the coast of Alaska in 1989. That 
judgment has been now vindicated by 
the international community. 

A second message is that the envi- 
ronment is as important an issue on the 
contemporary international agenda as 
any other, thatit deserves thesame high- 
level attention and skills that we give to 
other key issues, and that unless a major 
allocation of diplomatic expertise and - 
resources is made, results will simply 
not be achieved. The Australian Gov- 
ernment’s announcement in 1989 that it 
would try to persuade its Antarctic treaty 
partners to negotiate a new instrument 
for the comprehensive protection of the 
Antarctic environment committed us to 
a high profile and resource-intensive 
campaign of diplomatic activity by min- 
isters and officials, and I pay tribute to 
theindustry.and effectiveness of all those . 
involved, particularly Alan Brown and 
his successor as leader of the Australian 
delegation, John McCarthy. 


important lesson 


A third important lesson from the past 
two years of negotiation has been the 
importance of the Antarctic Treaty sys- 
tem and the fact that it has been flexible 
enough to accommodate improvements 
and additions when necessary. The 
achievements of the Antarctic Treaty 
system are formidable. For 30 years it 
has protected the environment of Ant- 
arctica, kept the continent free of politi- 
cal and strategic conflict and preserved 
it as an area of scientific enquiry. 

In a world searching for forms of 
cooperation to accommodate radical 
political and economic changes, the 
Antarctic Treaty system serves as a use- 
ful example of international coopera- 
tion and goodwill. 

The treaty system is no more im- 
mune than any other international insti- 


tution or agreement from the need to 
keep up with the pace of international 
change. Until recently, the treaty parties 
had addressed environmental issues in 
a very piecemeal way. The important 
point here, though, is that the frame- 
work of the treaty system — which al- 
ready included a number of measures 
for the protection of the flora and fauna 
of Antarctica — was able to accommo- 
date the more comprehensive protocol 
adopted yesterday. And the treaty’s 
outstanding record in terms of adher- 
ence to its provisions make it likely that 
environmental protection through the 
treaty will work. 

There is no reason why the ban on 
mining should not be as lasting as the 
other prohibitions in the Antarctic 
Treaty, provided it continues to attract 
the same degree of international consen- 
sus. The protocol on environmental pro- 
tection provides for a review conference 
after 50 years, but there is no compul- 
sion to hold one. And if a review confer- 
ence is held, the requirements for 
amending the protocol are so stringent 
thatit would be very difficult to have the 
ban on mining lifted. 

Ishould make the point that before 
any question arises as to what happens 
in 50 years time, there is still some work 
to be done now in implementing the 
basic ban. To provide truly comprehen- 
sive protection in practice as well as 
theory we need to move forward on 
several fronts. First, the treaty partners 
must ensure the early entry into force of 
the protocol. In the meantime, the treaty 
partners must be encouraged to apply 
provisionally the rules and procedures 
of the protocol to the greatest extent 
possible. 

The treaty partners can also main- 
tain the momentum by the early provi- 
sional establishment of the Committee 
for Environmental Protection envisaged 
by the protocol. Finally, since the rules 
of the protocol bind only the parties to it, 
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we must all work to promote the inter- 
national acceptance of its objectives and 
purposes 

A final very useful lesson from the 
Antarctic exercise is that difficult nego- 
tiations on difficult issues can, notwith- 
standing all those difficulties, succeed. 
The international community faces a 
daunting agenda of environmental is- 
sues over the next few years. The diffi- 
cult preparatory work for the United 
Nations Conference on the Environment 
and Development, to be held next year 
in Brazil has been going at a very slow 
pace. It is already clear that negotiations _ 
for any meaningful outcome on such 
issues as the control of emissions that. 
contribute to global warming will be 
immensely difficult. 

But there were plenty of sceptics 
two years ago ready to turn their thumbs 
down on the efforts of Australia and 
France on the Antarctic environment. 
The reaction of those sceptics was pre- 
mature. Now, with UNCED, we face 
issues more complex and interests more 
entrenched than even in the negotia- 
tions for the Antarctic Protocol. Still, 
pessimism should not and does not de- 
ter us from making the effort that the 
importance of the issues demands. The 
Antarctic exercise should give us heart 
that the game can be won. 

From the time of the early voyages 
south from Hobart, through to the key 
roles played in Antarcticexplorationand 
science by men like Sir Douglas Maw- ` 
son, Australia has always been promi- 
nentin Antarctic affairs. It was therefore 
fitting that Australia —along with France 
— took a lead in the adoption of the 
Environment Protocol. Faced with the 
question of how to deal with what really 
is one of the last great wilderness areas 
on Earth, I think that, despite what the 
sceptics said at the outset, we did prove 
we were up to the task. I thank everyone 
here today for your recognition, and 
your support. 
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Managing Australia’s Asian 
future 


The third Asia Lecture, delivered on 3 October 1991 by 

the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans to the Asia-Australia Institute, University of New South 
Wales, Sydney, . 








The great turnaround in contemporary 
Australian history is that the region from 
which we sought in the past to protect 
ourselves — whether by esoteric dicta- 
tion tests for would-be immigrants, or 
tariffs, or alliances with the distant great 
and powerful—is now the region which 
offers Australia the most. It has come to 
be accepted now almost as a common- 
place that our future lies in the Asia 
Pacific region. This is where we live, 
must survive strategically and economi- 
cally, and find a place and role if we are 
to develop our full potential as a nation. 

But the task for Australia in fully 
realising its role as an Asia Pacific nation 
will not be a straightforward or easy 
one. The problem does not lie so much in 
the “Pacific” component of the descrip- 
tion. We have thoroughly well-estab- 
lished working relationships with the 
United States, Canada and the Pacific 
Island countries, and are as well placed 
as any to develop such links with any of 
the Latin American nations of the Pacific 
rim who may in the future choose to 
reach out into the Asia Pacific region. 
Nobody inside or outside Australia feels 
any discomfort in describing us as a 
“Pacific” country. 

But there is a degree of uncertainty 
whenever the question is posed as to 
whether, or to what extent, we are an 
“Asian” country. In practice we skirt the 
issue by linking the two components 
together: Australia being an “Asia Pa- 
cific” nation is easier to manage, concep- 
tually and psychologically, than us being 
an “Asian” one. But the substance of the 
issue cannot be skirted. As policy mak- 
ers we should be prepared to acknowl- 
edge that we do still encounter real risks 
of misunderstanding and non-accept- 
ance in ourrelations with the Asian coun- 
tries of our region. The management of 
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those risks in a constructive and produc- 
tive way — the management, in fact, of 
Australia’s Asian future — is a central 
task of Australian foreign policy. 

Itis not surprising that thereshould 
still be some risk and uncertainty in our 
relations with Asia, given that for most 
of the 200 years since European settle- 
ment, Australia has fought against the 
reality ofits own geography. We thought 
of ourselves, and were thought of by just 
about everyone else, as an Anglophonic 
and Anglophilic outpost — tied by his- 
tory, language, culture, economics and 
emotion to Europe and North America. 
In Asian perceptions of us, we still carry 
some baggage from that past. Stere- 
otyped images die hard, whether they . 
be negative: (a country with: an immi- 
gration policy tainted withracism; a one- 
dimensional economy;alazy workforce; 
an ignorant and patronising approach 
to non-Europeans), or merely vacuous 
(a country to be appreciated for open 
spaces, exotic animals, tennis and surf, 
and not much more). 

Thereare equivalent problems with 
Australian perceptions of Asia. There is 
still a tendency in some quarters to view 
Asia through the distorting lenses of old 
prejudices and fears, seeing a vaguely 
threatening encirclement, and underes- 
timating the region’s adaptability and 
economic dynamism. The old Asian 
stereotypes which live on in muted form 
— of intellectual conformity, political 
backwardness and economic poverty — 
were always patronising, and masked 
the enormous diversity of the region. To 
the extent that they have any continuing 
life, they are now dangerously mislead- 
ing in not equipping us to deal with the 
reality of modern Asia. 

It is, of course, the case that all the 
perceptions I have mentioned have been 
under assault for some time. A long 
series of developments, stretching back 
now for several decades, has been gradu- 
ally changing the picture. They include: 
the Colombo Plan and all the develop- 
ment assistance programs that followed; 
the steady growth of substantial diplo- 
matic relations in both old and newly 
emerging Asian nations; the rapid rise 
of Japan to become our major trading 
partner; the overdue demise of the White 


Australia policy; the learning of some 
unhappy lessons from our entanglement 
with Vietnam; the building from the early. 
1970s of a new political and economic 
relationship with China; the rebuilding 
from the late 1980s of our relationship 
with Indonesia; and, most recently, the 
obvious visibility and perceived success 
to date of our initiatives in Cambodia 
and with APEC. All these developments, 
and many others as well, have contrib- 
uted to making us both more comfort- 
able and more accepted in our 
relationships with Asian countries. We 
are these days much less likely than we 


were to see ourselves, or have others see. 


us, as nothing much more than an awk- 
wardly transplanted piece of Europe. 
But while there is much less argu- 
ment than there once might have been 
about Australia’s future lying in this 
region, we still have to manage that fu- 
ture so as best to protect and promote 


_ Australia’s own national interests in an 


environment that is not only culturally 
and economically diverse, but economi- 
cally dynamic, clever and competitive, 
and politically and strategically fluid. 
This evening I want to examine the strat- 
egies we should be adopting in this re- 
spect in each of the major dimensions of 
our relationships with Asia — political, 
economic and cultural. 

There are some general points that 
need to made at the outset. The first is 
that talk of Australia’s Asian future 
should not be taken to mean that Aus- 
tralia’s relationships elsewhere are un- 
important. Manifestly, they are and will 
continue to be, and not just because of 
our Western alliance relationships or 
because the European Community is our 
second biggest trading partner and the 
United States, our third. Australia has, 
for instance, an increasingly well-estab- 
lished status in international affairs as a 
middle power that can, through effec- 
tive coalition building and niche diplo- 
macy strategies} play asignificantrolein 
a number of specific areas — for exam- 
ple, chemical weapons arms control, 
trade policy, the Antarctic environment 
and the struggle against apartheid. This 
is not the occasion to spell out how all 

.the various elements in Australian for- 
eign policy come together — it would 
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take a book to do that! But it is appropri- 
ate to make the point that, in the conduct 
of our foreign policy, it is perfectly pos- 
sible — if I may modify LBJ’s immortal 
phrase — to walk and chew gum at the 
same time. 

The second general point to be 
madeis that while itis convenient for the 
purpose of discussion and analysis to 
compartmentalise the different aspects 
of our relations with Asia — into “politi- 
cal”, “economic”, “cultural” dimensions 
and the like — in practice we should be 
doing our best to establish resonances 
between them. If Australia is to fully 
realise the opportunities created by our 
geography to become a more influential 
player, politically and economically, in 
the region — and to reap the rewards in 
terms of enhanced security, trade and 
investment flows — then we have to 
approach Asia in a more deliberately 
multi-dimensional way than we have in 
the past. We have to recognise that dip- 
lomatic initiatives, defence policy, eco- 
nomic strategies, development 
assistance, immigration policy, cultural 
relations, information activities and hu- 
man contacts generally, all inter-react 
with each other. And if we want to en- 
sure that Australia’s overall interests are 
advanced, we have to work hard to have 
them inter-react in a mutually reinforc- 
ing way — rather than rub against each 
other. : 


Cultural traditions 


The remaining general point I would 
make at the outset is that in approaching 
the management of our Asian future we 
should not over-estimate the difficulty 
of the task. The diversity of the Asian 
region is part of its challenge, but it also 
makes it potentially more accessible to 
any other outsider prepared to make the 
appropriate effort. As your Director, 
Stephen Fitzgerald, has pointed out, in 
the whole sweep of countries from Ja- 
pan to Afghanistan there was, before the 
Europeans, no word for “Asia”, and no 
“Asian” consciousness — perhaps not 
surprisingly given the presence of six or 
more importantand distinct cultural tra- 
ditions, dozens of significant cultures of 
lesser influence, and a multitude of liv- 
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ing languages. That diversity means 
that, while we in Australia are mani- 
festly not an Asian people, we are cul- 
turally and demographically more or 
less equidistant from all its elements. As 
such we are well equipped to deal bilat- 
erally with them all, as well as to engage 
in some region-wide bridge building. 
Moreover, as the region itself becomes 
more economically focused — or, to pick 
up former Thai Prime Minister 
Chatichai’s phrase, as the battlefields of 
yesterday turn into the marketplaces of 
today and tomorrow — questions of 
cultural and social identity become less 
dominant. As the region itself changes, 
Australia’s distinctiveness is less strik- 
ing. So we no longer need be the odd 
man out in Asia — even if we are des- 
tined to remain the oddest man in. 


The political dimension 


While not quite as stunning as the events 
in Europe, the pace of political change in 
Asia over the last two years has been on 
any view remarkable. Internally, demo- 
cratic principles have been reasserted in 
Bangladesh and Nepal, taken new root 
in Mongolia, made significant strides 
forward in South Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong, and have been consolidated 
— after the trauma of Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination — in India. The thwarted 
hopes of change in Burma, the military 
coup in Thailand, and the continuing 
political repression of the now anachro- 
nistic communist regimes in China, 
North Korea and Vietnam remain the 
only real negative elements in what has 
been a generally very positive environ- 
ment. 

Internationally, the Soviet Union 
- (and, just as importantly these days, the 
Russian Republic as well) has buried the 
hatchet with South Korea and begun to 
do the same with Japan; South and North 
Korea are proceeding cautiously with 
political dialogue and have both joined 
the United Nations; China has mended 
its fences with Indonesia, and —- even 
more dramatically and significantly — 
~- with Vietnam; and all the political dy- 
namics of the region have at last come 
together to make possible the resolution 
of the tragically long-running conflict in 
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Cambodia, with the comprehensive set- 
tlement agreement now scheduled to be 
signed in Paris on 23 October. 
Nonetheless, tensions and trouble 
spots, actual and potential, do still 
abound — including between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir, within Sri Lanka, 
on the Korean Peninsula, and in the 
South China Sea (with six nations of 
competing territorial claims over vari- 
ous parts of the Spratly and Paracel Is- 
lands). The decision of the Philippines’ , 
senate to reject the continued United 
States occupancy of the Subic Bay Naval 
Base has, although not necessarily writ- 
ing the final chapter in this matter, mani- 
festly weakened animportant linkin the 
chain of US bilateralalliances which have 
been for a generation an important sta- 


. bilising factor in the western Pacific re- 


gion. . 
To the extent that there is any clear 
pattern emerging in the overall shape of 
security developments in the region, it 
has three elements. First, there will un- 
doubtedly be some continuing diminu- 
tion in the presence and level of activity 
of thetwo nuclear superpowers. (Solong 
as the Soviet Union continues to possess 
some 30 000 nuclear warheads — as 
compared with 20 000 for the United 
States and not much more than 1000 for 
everyone else combined — it continues 
to justify that description.) This is not of 
course to say that the United States and 
the Soviet Union will not continue to 
have a formidable role in the region, 
especially in the case of the US, which 
has made clear its intention to stay fully 
engaged in the western Pacific. But policy 
makers in the region will have to make 
judgments on the basis that the United 


- States may not be the all-pervasive sta- 


bilising influence in the region it has 
been for so long.. 

Secondly, and this is partly a corol- 
lary of the first point, there will be a 
greater capacity for influence, both ab- 
solutely and relatively, by the region’s 
other major powers — Japan, China and 
(subject to the way in which it masters its 
current economic troubles) India. And 
thirdly, the dramatic economic growth 
that has been experienced by a number 
of other countries in Asia has enabled 
them to devote substantial resources to 


the modernisation and upgrading of 
their own defence forces: they are likely 
to seek, and will be ina better position to 
exercise, a degree of influence in politi- 
cal and strategic matters commensurate 
‘with the rapid pace of their economic 
development. 

President Bush’s epochal an- 
nouncement on 27 September of a new 
United States nuclear policy will have 
far-reaching implications in the Asia 
Pacific as elsewhere, but not change any 
of these fundamentals. 

Our assessment is that around 
20 000 nuclear warheads could be put 
out of action as a result of the Bush 
initiative Gif one adds together the land 
and sea-based tactical nuclear warheads 
that will be unilaterally decommissioned 
by the United States, the Soviet tactical 
nuclear warheads that will be destroyed 
if the Soviet Union follows suit as in- 
vited, the START-treaty strategic war- 
heads that will be deactivated on an 
accelerated basis by the United States 
unilaterally and by the Soviet Union if it 
follows suit, and the further number of 
strategic nuclear warheads that would 
be deactivated if President Bush’s pro- 
posal to negotiate the de-MIRVING of 
all ICBMs is accepted). But all this would 
still leave some 30 000 warheads in exist- 
ence, making it a little premature to sug- 
gest that we are witnessing even the 
beginning of the end of the era of nuclear 
weapons. 

Nonetheless itis obviously the case 
that these measures — and others that 
President Bush announced, including 
the standing down of strategic bombers 
from alert status and the cancellation of 
‘a number of new nuclear weapons pro- 
grams — will contribute enormously to 
easing the tensions and risks associated 
with these weapons, will give a very 
positive boost to the US image interna- 
tionally (not least in the Philippines, 
where this may be helpful on the Subic 
issue),and hopefully createa wholenew 
nuclear disarmament momentum that 
will result over time in even more far- 
reaching reductions involving all the 
nuclear powers. 

The most immediately significant 
measures in the Bush Statement from a 
regional security viewpoint were the 
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decisions to disarm and destroy all land- 
based tactical nuclear weapons, and to 
withdraw (though not in all cases to 
destroy) tactical nuclear weapons from 
surface ships, attack submarines and 
naval aircraft. The land-based measures 
should be particularly helpful in further 
easing tensions on the Korean Peninsu- 
lar, particularly if North Korea responds 
by promptly fulfilling its overdue obli- - 
gation to sign and implement its Nu- 
clear Safeguards Agreement with the 


_International Atomic Energy Agency. 


The naval measures constitute an 


extremely important exercise in confi- 


dence-building arms control, and one 
that has long been thought appropriate 
by a number of countries in our region. 
When fully implemented this will obvi- 
ously putinto storage the “NCND” (Nei- 
ther Confirm Nor Deny) policy — at 
least until such time as some future crisis 
leads to a redeployment of some of the 


‘weapons in question. This in turn will 


make it easier for those countries — not 
least New Zealand — who have had 
difficulties in accepting the presence of 
potentially nuclear armed ships in their 
waters and ports, to rethink their rel- 
evant policies and to approach their re- 
lationships with the nuclear powers ina 
more relaxed way. 

Taking into account all these vari- 
ous developments one has to say that 
the security outlook for the Asia Pacific 
region is generally favourable. The Cold 
Waris overand weare beginning toreap 
some dividends not only in a reduction 
of global tension but in nuclear disarma- 
ment and arms control; there have been 
important moves towards healing some 
of the region’s most long-standing points 
of conflict; and there have been hearten- 
ing internal political developments in 
many countries. But there is a sense that 
the region is in a phase of transition, 
moving out of a familiar security frame- 
work to a new dispensation whose con- 
tours have yet to be drawn. 

Although there is no comparable 
threat discernible anywhere in this re- 
gionat the moment, the Gulf War showed 
that naked aggression and explosive re- 
gional confrontations are not, unhap- 
pily, things of the past. The revitalisation 
of collective security processes under 
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the United Nations was, by contrast, a 
very positive result of the Gulf crisis — 
but it cannot be assumed that this re- 
sponse will always be so readily capable 
of mobilisation. In the Asia Pacific envi- 
ronment, where there are a number of 
powers of considerable relative economic 
and military strength, and where the 
stability — tense stability though it may 
have been—-engendered by superpower 
presence and competition can no longer 
be assured, there is as much uncertainty 
as there has ever been about what the 
longer term future will be. 

In crafting Australia’s policy re- 
sponse to all these developments occur- 
ring within the region orimpacting upon 
it, the beginning of wisdom is to appre- 
ciate that the security and strategic envi- 
ronment in Asia has always been much 
more fluid and complex than that in 
Europe, and will certainly remain so. 
Rather than a single, overriding East- 
West division, with a single frontier to 
match, there has always been multiple 
_ frontiers and multiple divisions in Asia 

— multiple sub-regions, each with their 
own particular sources of enmity and 
history of conflict. All that means (as I 
have always acknowledged — although 
sometimes this has been lost in the po- 
litical static) that no simplistic attempt to 
transfer European models to the Asian 
environment is likely to make much 
sense. 

But wecan certainly learn fromthe 
European experience in terms of the gen- 
eral approach and habits of mind we 


- : bring to security issues. There is now a 


total appreciation in Europe that secu- 
rity is much better guaranteed not in an 
upwards spiral of arms development, 
fuelled by mutual suspicion, but in a 
commitment to joint survival, to taking 
into account the legitimate security anxi- 
eties of others, to building step-by-step 
military confidence between nations,and 
to working to maximise the degree of 
interdependence between nations — in 
short, to achieving security with others, 
not against them. So too is it now appre- 
ciated — as Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
put it succinctly in the first Asia Lecture 
here — that “instead of seeking security 
from Asia, we should seek security in 
and with Asia”. 
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There are two basic ways in which 
we have been doing this: putting our 
own policy house in order, and making 
some suggestions to the region at large 
as to how a more secure total environ- 
ment might evolve. In terms of Austral- 
ia’sown policy, the basic elements of our 
approach were spelt out in detail in my 
Parliamentary Statement, Australia’s 
Regional Security in December 1989, as 
wellas in the Prime Minister’s Lecture in 
May this year. The essence of the Parlia- 
mentary Statement, which willnot seek 
tosummariseinany detail, was the theme 
that the policy responses or instruments 
available to protect Australia’s security 
are multidimensional. They go well be- 
yond strictly military capabilities, es- 
sential though these are. They also 
embrace traditional diplomacy (of the 
kind that we deployed to very positive 
effect in Cambodia), politico-military 
capabilities (in the border zone between 
defence and diplomacy), economic and 
trade relations, and development assist- 
ance. And they extend to immigration 
activities and a number of other less 
obvious areas of government activity. 
The relative importance of each of this 
large variety of policy instruments will 
vary from situation to situation, butnone 
exists in isolation and all should be re- 
garded as mutually reinforcing contri- 
butions to our security. 


Direct engagement 


The essential point is that, instead of 
seeing the region essentially in military 
terms and acting accordingly, as Aus- 
tralia did for so many years — looking 
outnervously, behaving defensively and 
turning anxiously to Britain and the 
United States for reinforcement — the 
only possible and sensible course for 
Australia to take is to engage with our 
region in the most direct and compre- 
hensive possible way. We have to go on 
utilising all the dimensions of our exter- 
nal policy — as we have been in recent 
years — to shape a welcoming regional 
environment. 

In terms of what we have had to 
say to the region as a whole — utilising 
such forums as the annual ASEAN post- 
Ministerial Conference — our emphasis 


has simply been.on the need for a sub- 
stantial regional dialogue on security 
issues; involving a combination of mul- 
tilateral and bilateral forums. Dialogue 
is both process and outcome, facilitating 
progress and at the same time cement- 
ing it. Dialogue partners can exchange 
views on threat perceptions, for exam- 
ple, and in doing so arrive at shared 
assessments which, optimally, reduce 
their sensed insecurity and check any 
trend to competitive arms acquisition. 
Dialogue in this way builds general con- 
fidence. 

We have also argued — and other 
countries have been picking up these 
themes with increasing interest in recent 
months — that part of the subject matter 
of a new regional security dialogue 
should be the possibility of specific new 
confidence building measures. Confi- 
dence building measures are basically 
arrangements designed to produce a 
sense of assurance and a belief in the 
trustworthiness of states and actions they 
undertake: they aim to reduce or elimi- 
nate mutual misunderstandings, suspi- 
cionsand fears by making security needs 
and military intentions explicit, by cre- 
ating processes to defuse situations atan 
early stage, and generally to create a 
greater degree of interdependence and 
mutual confidence in the conduct of na- 
tions’ affairs. Atthe ASEAN PMC inJuly 
this year I offered a list of half a dozen 
such measures which might usefully be 
the subject of further detailed discussion 
in the series of conferences, seminars 
and consultations that are now begin- 
ning to occur. 

What is most fascinating in all of 
this is that suggestions that were not 
much more than a year ago perceived as 
radical, and even in some quarters as 
having the potential to undermine secu- 
rity to the extent that they cut across 
familiar bipolar ways of thinking, are 
now more likely to be regarded as 
boringly commonplace. It has come to 
be fully accepted that what I and others 
have been talking about is not some 
dramatic overturning of existing secu- 
rity arrangements in the region — in 
particular the existing series of bilateral 
alliance relationships with the United 
States in the western Pacific, with Japan 
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and Australia as the northern and south- 
ern anchors respectively — but rather 
the supplementation of those relation- 
ships with additional layers and strands 
of co-operation, mutual assistance and 
ultimately mutual dependence. It is not 
a matter of cutting holes in any existing 
security net, but rather strengthening 
existing trends, weaving in additional 
threads and extending the net's cover- 
age. 

Ido not want to exaggerate, here or 
anywhere else, the role and influence 
that Australia has in the region on issues 
of this kind. Jt would be fair, however, to 
say that our voice was not unimportant 
in getting this whole debate started. And 
on all the available evidence, the contri- 
bution we continue to make, as that de- 
bate takes what is certain to be a quite 
lengthy and complex course, will not be 
an unwelcome one. 


The economic dimension | 


If there is any single unifying element in 
thesprawling diversity of Asia, itis prob- 
ably the pragmatic preoccupation with 
economic issues which now character- 
ises almost every country in the region. 

One simply cannot overstate the 
economic dynamism of the region, and 
both the challenge and the opportunity . 
this presents for Australia. By the late 
1980s the world had become well aware 
of what those in the region itself had 
long been conscious: that the Asia Pa- 
cific in general, and the western Pacific 
rim in particular, was the fastest grow- 
ing, most innovative and adaptable re- 
gion in the world. The major economies 
there were recording an average annual 
GDP growth of about seven per cent, 
and an export growth of 14.5 per cent. In 
less than three decades production in 
North-East Asia alone had expanded 
from something less than one-quarter of 
that of North America’s to one-quarter 
of thatof the world. The Pacific, nolonger 
the Atlantic, was the centre of gravity in 
world production. These achievements 
reflected several factors: relative politi- 
cal stability, hard-working and increas- 
ingly well-educated work forces, high 
rates of savings and investment, sound 
economic management, and a crucial — 
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willingness to undertake rapid struc- 
tural change. 

Thesuccessful economies have also 
displayed great skill in taking advan- 
tage of the relatively open post-war in- 
ternational economic order — and the 
hugedemand generated by United States 
consumerism in the 1970s and early 1980s 
— by pursuing export-oriented indus- 
trial strategies. The result has been a 
region whose trading instincts are out- 
ward-looking, and which is probably 
the most committed of all regions to 
trade liberalisation. The economies of 
the region have also become increas- 
‘ingly linked. As a process of ‘shifting 
complementarities’ works its way 
through the region, the pattern of re- 


gional trade and investment, the direc- | 


tion of technology flows, and 
inter-linkages in sectors such as tour- 
ism, have all combined to produce a 
regional economic map criss-crossed 
with the ties of interdependence. 

The task for Australia is to lock 
itself into this regional economic dyna- 
mism to the maximum degree possible. 
Tosomeextent we havealready doneso: 
35 per cent of our total trade is now with 
north-east Asia, and 8.7 per cent, 
withsouth-east Asia (although the num- 
bers are much smaller for south Asia — 
just 1.3 per cent, and for Indo-China — 
only 0.1 percent). Trade figures for 1990- 
91 released last month show that trade 
with the six ASEAN countries jumped 
23 per cent — from $8 billion to $9.8 
billion in that year, as compared with 
just $3.75 billion five years ago, with 
exports in particular trebling over that 
time. The countries of North East and 
South East Asia between them buy 55 
per cent of Australia’s exports, as com- 
pared with 49 per cent five years ago. 

. Welcome as these figures and 
trends are, there isa good deal more that 
can be done. Australian investment in 
North America and the European Com- 
munity continues to run at very much 
higher levels than in Asia, and with not 
many exceptions, manufacturers have 
not been as active in Asia as elsewhere in 
seeking out new markets. The 
reorientation of the geographic focus of 
Austrade will help in this respect, as will 
Australian government programs de- 
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signed to give guidance and assistance 
especially to small and medium size 
businesses. The market access negotia- 
tions being conducted in the context of 
the Uruguay Round, and the bundle of 
bilateral trade policy issues that minis- 
ters and officials persistently hammer 
away at, also hold out some prospect of 
lowering or removing various barriers 
to entry. 

Again, political developments in 
Indo-China, and the role that Australia 
has played in them, have created a 
ground swell of goodwill on which it 
should be possible for Australian busi- 
ness to ride: there are certainly major 
opportunities emerging in Vietnam, with 
its 65 million people and rapidly devel- 
oping economic (if not yet political) lib- 
eralisation policies. Indonesia — on our 
immediate doorstep, with 180 million 
people, an established track record of 
efficiency in macro-economic manage- 
ment, a highly impressive recent record 
of micro-economic reform, and currently 
very friendly relations indeed with Aus- 
tralia — is an even more obvious market 
for Australian business to be getting ex- 
cited about. 

All these factors apart, the policy 
pressure that the Government has been 
placing on Australian industry to force 
it to become more internationally com- 
petitive, and the sweeping changes now 
occurring under the Government's mi- 
cro-economic reform program, will be 
the foundations on which a major surge 
of Australian business activity in Asia 
will be based. It was not charity or altru- 
ism that prompted Japan and then Ko- 
rea to buy our raw materials on the scale 
they have. It was our efficiency as a 
producer. And it will only be on the 
basis of our competitive efficiency that 
we will be able to expand our exports of 
simply and elaborately-transformed 
manufactures and services, and to gen- 
erate foreign investment here in Higher 
technology industries. 

There should be no reason for pes- 
simism about Australia’s capacity to re- 
spond to these various stimuli. Australia, 
for example, is a world leader in low 
density, long distance digital communi- 
cations systems. We have highly devel- 
oped skills in biotechnology, 


agri-industries, agricultural and medi- 
cal research, mining technology, miner- 
als processing anda wholerangeofniche 
product areas. Many of these skills and 
technologies are ideally suited to mar- 
kets in the Asia Pacific region, and are 
already the basis of a burgeoning inter- 
national services industry. We can jus- 
tify the label we have chosen for 
ourselves as the “clever country”, but 
we are going to have to show a little 
more cleverness — and tenacity — than 
we have hitherto in translating capacity 
and potential into maximum business 
performance in our own region. 

While ultimately it is up to busi- 
ness people, not governments, to do busi- 
ness, governments can obviously do a 
lot to clear the ground and set the ring 


within which business can operate more . 


effectively. The Hawke Government has 
been very conscious of its responsibility 
to pursue trade policy issues bilaterally, 
regionally and internationally. We have 
been, moreover, by our commissioning 
of reports such as Ross Garnaut’s Aus- 
tralia and the Northeast Asian Ascend- 
ancy, been consciously identifying 
opportunities and setting ambitious 
agendas for both the Government itself 
and the business community. 

The most important regional eco- 
nomic initiative we have undertaken has 
been unquestionably the inauguration 
of the Asia Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion (APEC) process. Two and a half 
decades of statesmanlike rhetoric from 
various quarters had led precisely no- 
where until Prime Minister Hawke made 
a major speech in Seoul in January 1989 
calling for the establishment of a re- 
gional economic forum and articulating 
its objectives. This was followed up with 
an intense round of diplomatic activity 
which culminated in the formal launch 
of the process at the meeting in Canberra 
in November 1989 attended by 26 senior 
Ministers from 12 countries. 

A follow-up ministerial-level meet- 
ing was held in Singapore last year, and 
a third is scheduled for Seoul next month. 
At the Seoul Meeting, it is expected that 
we will see the admission to participa- 
tion in APEC of the three Chinese econo- 
mies of PRC, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
There will be discussion there of progress 
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reports from 10 working groups — es- 
tablished to look at data collection and 
exchange, trade and investment promo- 
tion, and various kinds of sectoral coop- 
eration strategies. It is also expected that 
some attention will be paid to the ques- 
tion of giving APEC a more formal insti- 
tutional structure. 

Contrary to fears expressed in a 
number of quarters at the time and sub- 
sequently, APEC was not established as 
a trade bloc, with an express or implied 
objective to build protective walls around 
itself and to wage aggressive economic 
war against everybody else. It was de- 
signed to give strong regional support to 
international trade liberalisation, but not 
to be a regional competitor to an Ameri- 
can bloc and a European bloc. As vari- 
ous commentators have been quick to 
point out, while regional arrangements 
of one kind or another can be GATT 
consistent, trade-creating rather than 
trade-diverting, and while the EC and 
North American Free Trade arrange- 
ments may fall into this category, any 
tripolar division of the global economy 
— around yen, dollar or DM blocs — 
does have the potential to lead to new 
restrictions on trade to the great disad- 
vantage of everyone. 


Great caution 


The deliberate effort made in the inau- 
guration of APEC to straddle the Pacific 
and engagethe United States and Canada 
in the process is simple proof of the — 
desire to avoid just that outcome. And 
that spirit continues to be evident in the 
very great caution with which the Ma- 
laysian concept of an East Asia Eco- 
nomic Grouping has been greeted — at 
least in the original form of that pro- 
posal, which was something very closely 
resembling an Asian regional bloc de- 
signed to do. battle with the giants of 
Europe and the United States. 

‘All the regional economies in- 
volved in APEC remain extremely com- 
mitted to the principle— echoed inevery 
statement made since the process began 
— that the future of all of us is served by 
the continued opening-up of the inter- 
national trading economy, not by re- 
treats to bilateralism and the lures and 
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temptations of so-called ‘managed’ trade. 
This is not to say that APEC’s only rolein 
trade matters is as a cheer squad for the 
Uruguay Round — although the group 
has played that role, and with the Round 
languishing as it has been, it needs all 
the political support it can get. Australia 
has been particularly keen to press the 
notion that there are many waysin which 
the Asia Pacific region can lead by exam- 
ple in trade policy, and that there is 
scope for developing a strategy of non- 
discriminatory regional trade liberalisa- 
tion which will do just that. 

This is something which has only 
begun to be systematically considered 
by governments, and it is too early yet to 
sketch out what form this strategy might 
eventually take. Onestarting point might 
be to identify one or more sectors where 
a high proportion of the region’s trade is 
sourced fromthe region itself,and where 
gains for regional economies could ac- 
cordingly be quite significant. A crucial 
element of any such region-based move 
would of course be that it be non-dis- 
criminatory as against the rest of the 
world, creating the potential to benefit 
countries outside the region as well. 

Leading by example has its risks as 
well as its rewards, and no doubt a cen- 
tral element in any such strategy would 
be to develop means of negotiating re- 
ciprocal concessions from others in re- 
turn for the marketing opening involved 
in non-discriminatory liberalisation 
within our own region. I certainly do not 
underestimate the difficulty and com- 
plexity of the issues involved in translat- 
ing these broadly stated aspirations into 
workable policies. But the important 
thing is that these issues are now being 
addressed and that APEC is the process 
through which this is happening. From 
Australia’s point of view it is also grati- 
fying, and helpfulin the development of 
our longer term role in the region, that 
we continue to be recognised and ap- 
plauded as the founder of the process. 


The cultural dimension 


If Australia is to engage more compre- 
hensively with Asia in the years ahead 
then perhaps the greatest need of all is 
for Asians and Australians to get closer, 
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as Ross Garnaut elegantly put it, “in 
each other's minds”. Garnaut recom- 
mended in his report a number of ways 
of moving that objective forward, in- 
cluding the creation of an Australia 
Abroad Council to bring together the 
departments, agencies, government 
business enterprises and key private sec- 
tor bodies involved in projecting Aus- 
tralia overseas. The idea was to 
coordinate and more sharply focus our 
“public diplomacy” — ie cultural and: 
information — activities, and to more 
systematically attack some of the stere- 
otyped images of the kind about which 
Ispokeatthe outset. We have now estab- 
lished such a Council — comprising the 
heads of some 22 organisations ranging 
from the Australian Opera to Qantas, 
from Radio Australia to Austrade — 
and already a better harnessing of often 
disparate activities is occurring, eg in 
the context of the planned Australia 
Week in South Korea next year. 

A furtherencouraging institutional 
development, which ] am sure will bear 
great fruitin the years ahead, is of course 
the creation of this Asia-Australia Insti- 
tute, here at the University of New South 
Wales, with its imaginative charter de- 
signed among other things to generate a 
more closely informed understanding 
by Australians of Asia, and by Asians of 
Australia. 

In getting Asians to better appreci- 
ate the extent and quality of our commit- 
ment to the region, there are plenty of 
positives on which to build. For a start, 
Australia has, to put it objectively, a 
more open and tolerant society than any 
in Asia. That is clearly reflected in immi- 
gration policy, where the White Aus- 
tralia policy has been dead for more than 
two decades; where between a third and 
a half of our annual migrant intake 
(amounting to 40 000-50.000 people each 
year) has since the late 1970s been Asian; 
and where our per capita absorption of 
Indo-Chinese refugees, in particular, has 
been higher than that of any other coun- 
try inthe world. There are presently well 
over 600 000 people of Asian descent 
living in Australia; this represents about 
3.5 per cent of the population now, but 
the figure is expected to rise to seven per 
cent by the year 2010. 


Furthermore, while older genera- 
tions of Australians were less knowl- 
edgeable about Asia and Asians than 
they might have been, and some war- 
time prejudices have been slow to evapo- 
rate, a major effort is being made to 


systematically educate current and fu-. 


ture generations of young Australians 
about the region in which they live — 
not least with the plan now in place, 
unmatched anywhere else in the region, 
to have primary and secondary school 
students routinely taught at least one of 
six Asian languages. Like our immigra- 
tion practice, this has just not been fully 
appreciated in most parts of Asia. 

But for all these positives, prob- 
lems continue to arise from time to time. 
Not the least of such problems in recent 
years have been those generated by 
material appearing in the Australian 
media critical or denigratory of aspects 
of Asian society, sometimes deliberately 
so and sometimes quite unintentionally. 
When expressions of this kind lead to 
strongly adverse reactions by Asian gov- 
ernments, as has been the case on occa- 
sion, a very tricky situation is created for 
Australian governments. On the one 
hand our own cultural tradition of me- 
dia freedom inclines us to offer no reac- 
tion at all other than to point to that 
tradition. On the other hand, that re- 
sponse may be quite inadequate to pro- 
tect other Australian national interests 
involved. 

The furthest we can really go in 
accommodating other cultural sensitivi- 
ties in situations of this kind is to re- 
spond along the following lines (as I did 
at the time of the Embassy controversy 
with Malaysia). We can and do criticise 
the media when they get things wrong, 
or behave ignorantly and insensitively. 
We can, and do, express the hope in 
these situations that they will get things 
right, or behave more sensitively, in the 
future. We can and do dissociate our- 
selves publicly from particular reports 
or programs when it is our judgment 
that to do so is necessary to get our own 
position clear. And where there is a dan- 
ger of the report or program in question 
being taken as an official Australian po- 
sition, we can and do distance ourselves 
accordingly, but we cannot and should 
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not be expected to comment on every- 
thing the Australian media says about 
other countries. - 

On a more positive note in this 
respect, we have supported a number of 
exchange programs designed to giveour 
journalists a better understanding of 
other cultures — most of which cultures 
tolerate less brashness and public ag- 
gression than our own — and of the 
ways in which at least inadvertent of- 
fence may be avoided. But while there 
are a number of things we can do, and 
are doing, what we simply cannot do 
consistently with our own political and 
social culture is to direct anyone in the 
media how to behave, and I believe that 
this is well understood in the region. 


Value-based policies 


This leads me to address, finally, the 
question of the extent to which, if at all, 
we should as an Australian government 
feel inhibited about advancing certain 
value-based policies — in particular 
those promoting democracy and other 
human rights — in our dealings with 
Asia, given that there will always be 
plenty of voices to be heard saying that 
we should mind our own business. 

My own clear view is that Austral- 
jan engagement.with Asia— or enmesh- 
ment, to use another term periodically 
in currency — does not imply any sacri- 
fice or subordination of our own distinc- 
tively Australian national characteristics. 
To approach the region with confidence 
that we can operate successfully within 
it does not mean we have to thwart our 
national values and culture, or deny our 
history. It may well make sense in Asia 
to moderate some of the directness that 
we might routinely deploy in encoun- 
ters within Australia, or with North 
Americans or Europeans. But thatis sim- 
ply a matter of learning the business of 
normal neighbourhood civility. It does 
not mean moderating our commitment 
to values which are at the core of our 
sense of national identity and worth — 
in particular those of democracy and 
individual liberty. 

Australia’s disposition, based on 
our history and culture, has been to 
emphasise those rights and values en- 
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shrined in the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights. By contrast 
our neighbours, with their different his- 
toricaland cultural experience, have been 
more inclined to give primacy to the 
rights identified in the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social‘and Cul- 
tural Rights. Like many developing 
countries, they have tended to argue 
that an escape from poverty through 
economic development is a necessary 
prerequisite for the application of those 
political and civil rights which so preoc- 
cupy democratic developed countries. 
They point to the economic and social 
causes of human rights violations, such 
as international indebtedness, deterio- 
rating terms of trade, threats to the envi- 
ronment and the like. 

. But to givecontinuing attention, as 
we do, to political and civil rights is not 
to be engaged in the neo-colonialist im- 
position of inappropriate values. When 
frank and serious discussion does take 
place, away from the spotlight of public 
attention, one rarely experiences in our 
wider region any denial of the funda- 
mental, universal nature of the rights set 
out in both International Covenants. 
Moreover, there is an increasing will- 
ingness to acknowledge, at least pri- 
vately, that democraticand other human 
rights are not only reconcilable with eco- 
nomic development, but on all available 
international evidence are extremely 
helpful in delivering it. 

| The great democratic experiment 
in India, one of the world’s poorest and 
most densely populated countries, con- 
tinues to work and a whole series of 
Asian countries have in recent years 
strengthened their democracies against 
the odds. Despite recent setbacks the 
urge to go down this path remains pal- 
pable in China. Human dignity is inal- 
ienable, and thesame human rights exist 
in every kind of society. The urge to 
democracy is no more than a reflection 
of these realities. Again, in pressing its 
neighbours for recognition of basic hu- 
man rights, Australia is not raising 
doubts abut their integrity as sovereign 
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states. Of course we recognise the claims 
of sovereignty, but we ask that the uni- 
versal rights of human beings be also 
acknowledged and respected. 

When these issues are properly 
handled — as I think they were, for 
example, in the case of our recent Hu- 
man Rights Delegation to China, of which 
Stephen Fitzgerald was so distinguished 
a member — thereis no reason why they 
should put at risk Australia’s regional 
relationships. While there is no point in 
provoking arguments needlessly or 
counterproductively, and while we 
should always understand and respect 
the real sensitivities of countries with 
different cultural traditions, we should 
not be afraid to tackle issues which cry 
out for attention. Nor should we be 
trapped into embracing crude cultural 
relativism — the notion that what is 
good and valuable depends wholly on 
what is accepted as such in a particular 
prevailing cultural environment. Aus- 
tralia should make no apology for rais- 
ing human rights issues — political and 
civil, as well as economic and social — 
and for expecting others to acknowl- 
edge the integrity of our own values, 
including, as [have already said, respect 
for freedom in the media. To make our 
views known, quietly and.courteously, 
about values we regard as universal and 
hold dear, does not entail condescen- 
sion or interference in internal affairs. 
The question in all these circumstances 
— asso often in Asia —is not whether to 
act, but how to act. 

So Australia can be an Asia Pacific 
nation in every sense, without modify- 
ing any of our commitment to values or 
principles which are crucial to our own 
sense of self. Australia will not lose its 
identity by becoming ever more ab- - 
sorbed and involved in Asia Pacific re- 
gional affairs. On the contrary, that 
identity will go on developing, losing 
attitudes of exclusiveness and superior- 
ity which may have been part of it in the 
past, and gaining in the process.a new 


flexibility, a new capacity to learn and 


adapt, and a new maturity. a 
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Ministerial statement 


The Uruguay Round of 
trade negotiations 


(From Hansard of 17 October) 





Dr Blewett (Minister Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment) — by leave — The Uruguay Round is 
now in its fifth year. It was, and remains, a bold 
and ambitious endeavour-a unique opportunity 
to build a fairer and more durable international 
trading system for the 1990s and beyond. 


These are difficult negotiations, but to those 
who say that it is too hard and to those who 
suggest we should settle for some cosmetic quick 
fix, let me offer another perspective. 

In the five years that the Uruguay Round 
has been underway, eastern Europe and Latin 
America have undergone radical political and 
economic restructuring. The Soviet Union is set to 
join them. There have been massive advances in 
general disarmament, and nuclear disarmament 
is no longer just a hope but an emerging reality. 
The environmental protection of the Antarctic has 
been addressed, with an ambitious outcome, by 
the international community. Peace is imminent 
in Cambodia, and the United Nations has again 
become a force to be reckoned with in world 
affairs. All of those things have taken place since 
the commencement of the Uruguay Round. 

Some of themostintractable problems of the 
twentieth century have been resolved with politi- 
cal courage and commitment. Against such a 
background, no-one can claim with any credibil- 
ity that reform of world trade is beyond us. 

The Uruguay Round now needs its share of 
political courage and commitment as the negotia- 
tions enter a final and decisive stage in the weeks 
ahead. If the political decisions are not made by 
mid-November, the Round cannot be completed 
by March 1992. It would simply drift into 1993, 
and then the chances of resuscitation would be at 
best doubtful. 

If I may recap for a moment: honourable 
members will be aware that the Uruguay Round 
broke down in Brussels in December last year 
when the European Community failed to seri- 
ously engage across the negotiating table. Agri- 
culture became the pivotal issue as the Cairns 
Group and others declared, ‘No agriculture, no 
deal’. After a fragile re-start to the negotiations in 
February and the extension of the United States 
fast track negotiating mandate in May, leaders of 
the Group of Seven leading industrialised nations 


took an important stand in July. The Cairns Group 
had called on the G7 to rise above the rhetoric and 
ambiguity of its past involvement and make a 
constructive contribution to the negotiations. 

The G7, which includes four key members of 
the European Community, did so, signalling a 
clear advance, in its attitude to the Uruguay Round. 
The G7 leaders also pledged to intervene in the 
process again if necessary, putting their authority 
and credibility on the line, and their intervention 
may yet be required. In recent days there has been 
another encouraging development. The German 
Government has declared that it will seek to se- 
cure much needed elbow room for the European 
Commission negotiators to achieve an outcome 
on agriculture. 

These important developments must lead to 
serious and constructive negotiations, particularly 
those dealing with agriculture. It is time to break 
out of the ‘dialogue of the deaf’, as GATT 
Director-General, Arthur Dunkel, has previously 
described the negotiations. Arthur Dunkel is pro- 
viding that opportunity. He has laid down a pro- 
gram of intensive negotiations this month, which 
it is intended will culminate in the tabling next 
month of a paper covering all aspects of the nego- 
tiations. In the weeks ahead all participants must 
look at their negotiating positions and show the 
flexibility required for Mr Dunkel and his col- 
leagues to fashion credible compromises across all 
aspects of the Uruguay Round. 

If we are to achieve a successful conclusion 
to the Uruguay Round, this paper must contain . 
the essence of an outcome to the Uruguay Round- 
it must reflect the tough political decisions which 
are now required. And if the major powers are not 
capable of making those decisions, the ` 
Director-General will have no alternative, if the 
Round is to have any hope of success, but to table 
this paper on his own authority on a ‘take it or 
leave it’ basis. It is now make or break time in the 
Uruguay Round. 

Australia has put much effort into achieving 
progress in the negotiations and will continue to 
do so. As honourable members will be aware, I 
have just returned from leading a delegation to ` 
Europe which included colleagues from the other - 
side of the House and the National Farmers Fed- 
eration. We left no one in any doubt as to the 
serious need for a substantial outcome to the Uru- 
guay Round. 

I might add that the Government greatly 
appreciates the bipartisan commitment which ex- 
ists on this issue. Similarly, our role in the Uru- 
guay Round has been greatly enhanced by the 
support and involvement of the Australian farm 
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and business communities. My colleague the Treas- 
urer (Mr Kerin) has this week told the world’s 
finance Ministers meeting at the International 
Monetary Fund in Bangkok that there is no more 
pressing need on the international agenda than a 
substantial result from the Uruguay Round. 

The Treasurer correctly asserted that recon- 
struction of the economies of eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union will be greatly assisted by the 
reform of world agricultural trade and reductions 
in protectionism. A failure to achieve this would 
be a repudiation of their courageous moves to- 
wards democracy and more open economies. 

Last week the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) 
discussed the Uruguay Round at length with Ger- 
man Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, and at the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
Harare this week impressed upon UK Prime Min- 
ister, John Major, and his Canadian counterpart, 
Brian Mulroney, the importance of heads of gov- 
ernment taking a leading role in moving the nego- 
tiations forward. The Prime Minister stressed to 
these key leaders the necessity for Heads of Gov- 
ernment to give the Round the necessary impetus 
required for a successful conclusion. In particular, 
Arthur Dunkel must have the authority to pro- 
duce a paper which delivers the major break- 
throughs that we are all looking for. 

The Prime Minister has informed me that the 
level of commitment of Chancellor Kohland Prime 
Ministers Major and Mulroney to the Round is 
most encouraging. Indeed, since the discussion 
with Chancellor Kohl, the German Government 
has indicated that it will seek to ensure a success- 
ful outcome to the Uruguay Round by urging the 
European Commission negotiators to show the 
flexibility required to achieve such a result. There 
is a growing awareness of what is at stake. The 
Prime Minister will continue to be actively en- 
-gaged in the Round at Heads of Government level 
in the coming crucial weeks. 

There is a different atmosphere surrounding 
the Uruguay Round this year from that which 
prevailed pre-Brussels. But I must say that while 
we welcome the signs of flexibility which are 
slowly emerging, we must also reiterate that only 
a substantial, result right across the Uruguay, 
Round will, ensure success. The European Com- 
munity must move beyond its position at the 
Brussels meeting last year on agriculture. The 
Japanese, who , have benefited so much from the 
growth in trade in industrial goods under the 
GATT, must accept the need for comprehensive 
reform of trade. The United States must reconsider 
its position on services. The developing world 
must be assured of tangible benefits from reform 


of textiles trade, agricultural trade and trade in 
tropical products in order for it to make the com- 
mitments required to protect intellectual property `- 
rights and secure a services framework. $ 

With our Cairns Group colleagues in the 
agriculture negotiations, we stand ready with the 
flexibility we have shown throughout these nego- 
tiations to strike a deal which will deliver long 
term gains to the nations farmers. But that deal 
must include some fundamental elements. The 
corruption of world agricultural markets caused 
by export subsidies must be turned back. Those 
markets and products which have escaped this 
iniquitous trade distortion must remain free of 
export subsidisation. 

Border protection must only be delivered | 
through tariffs and be subject to firm reduction: 
commitments. Market access must increase over 
time. The link between internal support and pro- 
duction must be broken and support delivered in 
a way which will not encourage the production of 
surpluses which are then subsidised into interna- 
tional markets. Such a fundamental restructuring 
of agricultural support and protection should en- 
sure that, over time, world market prices start to 
influence production decisions, and efficient and 
competitive farmers like those in Australia have a 
fair go in the international marketplace. 


Ground rules 


Lest there be any illusions that Australia is a single 
issue country preoccupied with agriculture, I 
would like to comment on several other aspects of 
the Uruguay Round negotiations. An agreement 
ontradein services will providesome much needed 
ground rules by which this growing area of eco- 
nomicactivity, both for Australia and for the world, 
can be conducted with certainty and an equality of 
opportunity. As such, the integrity of a services 
agreement must not be undermined by a weak 
application of the most favoured nation principle, 
and we look to the United States to take a more . 
forthcoming and forward looking stance on this 
issue. 


Most favoured nation treatment is a funda- 
mental principle of the GATT which ensures that 
access to one country, in this case to provide 
services, is granted to all countries. Australia was 
amongst the first countries to table an offer- in the 
services negotiations. We agreed to maintain ex- 
isting access to, and not introduce further regula- 
tions in, those service industries covered by our 
offer. After much consultation with industry and 
State governments, we are now preparing a re- 
vised offer which will be among the best on the 
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` table in Geneva. But this offer on services will only 
remain on the table if other countries are forth- 
_ coming with offers of value to Australia. We have 
- made requests on 21 of our key trading partners 
for the lifting of impediments to the growth of 
Australian service industries overseas. These cover 
‘such activities as financial services, tourism, tel- 
ecommunications and professional services. 

As Australia becomes more of a clever coun- 
try it will benefit from the stronger protection and 
enforcement of intellectual property rights being 
negotiated in the Uruguay Round. Breaches of 
copyright on sound recordings, for example, are 
already costing Australians millions of dollars 
annually in export income. The protection of pat- 

ents to retain the benefit of Australian design 
ingenuity is also dependent on a good outcome in 
the TRIPS negotiations. Patent applications lodged 


-© in foreign countries by Australia have grown from 


5 000 in 1983 to 17,000 in 1989. 
| In the more traditional GATT activity of 
' market access negotiations, Australia is also 
strongly placed. In an effort to stimulate much- 
needed industry restructuring in Australia, the 
Government has dramatically cut tariffs on two 
occasions during the course of the Uruguay Round. 
While these tariff cuts benefit foreign suppliers, 
_ the ultimate value to our trading partners is the 
extent to which Australia is prepared to give a 
. commitment that tariffs will not rise again in the 
future. 

Put another way, Australia has accumulated 


. . Significant negotiating coin in being able to 


decide at what levels it will bind its tariffs in the 
GATT-and that decision will only be taken when 
our trading partners have shown their hand. Aus- 
tralia has far exceeded the Uruguay Round target 
for a bound one-third cut in tariffs but to date only 
about 10 countries have reached that mark. Many 
countries are waiting for advances in the agricul- 
ture negotiations before exposing their manufac- 
turing industries to greater import competition. 

. Achievement of that one-third tariff cut goal 
would save Australian exporters about $750m in 
import duties alone-even before taking account of 
. the improved market access which would flow 
from such an outcome. Australia’s requests for 
tariff cuts range from zinc alloy Into the United 
States, car parts and breakfast cereals into 
Asia-Pacific markets and toothbrushes into Thai- 
land, to mention just a few. 

Elsewhere in the Uruguay Round, Australia 
continues to resist efforts to prohibit certain indus- 
try policy measures which have a local content 
criteria or are linked to export performance. Aus- 
. tralia has argued that such policies can comple- 
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ment industry restructuring and that only the 
trade distorting effects of trade related investment 
measures-or TRIMS as they are known-should be 
addressed in the GATT. The likely outcome of 
those negotiations is as yet unclear. 

Australia is also active in negotiations deal- 
ing with GATT rules and institutions, arguing for 
further improvement to the GATT dispute settle- 
ment procedures. Our objective is to reduce the 
capacity of countries to impose their own solu- 
tions to trade problems to the detriment of the 
multilateral trading system. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker, I have highlighted sev- 
eral aspects of the Uruguay Round negotiations to 
indicate that Australia has interests which extend 
well beyond agriculture. But the key to a satisfac- 
tory outcome to the Uruguay Round remains ag- 
riculture. It is vital in the weeks ahead that our 
negotiating partners take the initiative in this area 
in order to bring this most important round of 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. 

We have come a long way in the Uruguay 
Round but there is much difficult terrain yet to be 
negotiated. The Round will not bea panacea forall 
our trade problems but it is a rare opportunity to 
takea big’step towards a more open trading world. 
It offers opportunities and benefits not only for 
countries like ourselves but also for those which 
have taken the bold steps towards political and 
economic reform. And to the extent that some . 
industrialised nations might be inclined to stand 
in the way of reform, they should be put on notice 
that their credibility and integrity is on the line. 
The reform of world trade particularly agricul- 
tural trade, must not be put in the too hard basket. 
It is now time to get on with the job. 


Question without notice 


Trade negotiations 





(From Hansard of 9 October) 


Mr Courtice — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
Will the Minister advise the House whether the 
discussions held in Europe last week between the 
bipartisan delegation of this Parliament and EC 
leaders provided any indication that the Uruguay 
Round agricultural negotiations will reach a 
successful conclusion? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
his question and, of course, for being a member of 
the delegation which I led to five of the European 
Community capitals last week to protest the ef- 
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fects of the grain subsidies war on Australian 
farmers. I take the opportunity to thank all mem- 
bers of the delegation from both this House and 
the other House for participating in that delega- 
tion. I have no doubt that the delegations efforts 
were worthwhile in getting the message across to 
the European leaders of the extent of the damage 
that is being done to Australian farmers by the 
export subsidy war between the United States and 
the European Community. 


It became clear to us that there would be no 
ceasefire in the subsidies war -no minimisation of 
that conflict-unless the Uruguay Round agricul- 
tural negotiations were successfully concluded. | 
have to say to the honourable member and other 
members that the signals the delegation received 
on that point were mixed. Clearly, the Germans 
and the Dutch recognised the urgency of the situ- 
ation and the importance of a good result to the 
world as a whole. Both were optimistic that a 
breakthrough was imminent. The delegation did 
not receive the same message in Paris. The French 
were still very resistant to any change and rather 
insensitive to the urgency and the universal na- 
ture of the need. 

In meeting with the European commission- 
ers in Brussels, the delegation reinforced the need 
for the European Community to show urgently 
the flexibility in order to negotiate a satisfactory 
outcome. The delegation pointed out quite clearly 
that, given the time framework, the next six weeks 
were critical. This was a message I repeated when 
Imet the GATT Director-General, Arthur Dunkel, 
on Monday of this week in Geneva. I told Mr 
Dunkel that I shared his view that the next five or 
six weeks were a make or break time for the 
Round. 

J indicated that we in the Cairns Group 
would do everything possible to bridge the gaps 
that remain in the negotiations. I expressed the 
view of Australia, and of the Cairns Group, that if 
significant gaps did remain then the 
Director-General would need to bring down a 
courageous paper setting out a framework agree- 
ment for the Round on a ‘take it or leave it basis’. 
I made it clear that Australia will not take it if the 
paper offers less than a substantial result on agri- 
culture. We will not be pushed into a cosmetic, low 
level outcome just because time is running out. 

Wespelled out that for Australia and for the 
Cairns Group we must havea substantial outcome 
— one which ensures irreversible commitment to 
reform on internal support, on market access and 
on export subsidies over an acceptable period. We 
are ready to negotiate, we are ready, to make 
compromises, we are ready to be flexible. But the 


prerequisite to any agreement is a structure which 
guarantees long term reform. We should be quite 
clear now what the alternatives are in the next few 
weeks. If the European Community indicates long — 
awaited flexibility and Mr Dunkel is able to pro- . 
duce a paper which all participants take as a basis 
for agreement, then the prospects for the Round 
are good. But if he is unable to produce such a 
paper offering a basis for consensus and partici- 
pants leave rather than take his proposals, this will 
almost certainly mean the end of the agricultural 
negotiations and the Uruguay Round as a whole 
within the current time framework. 

There is no doubt that that strategy involves 
high risks. But I believe now that itis the only hope 
of salvaging a round of critical importance not just 
to Australia but to the whole world. 


Additional response fo question without notice 


Trade negotiations 





Dr Blewett — by leave — I wish to add to my 
answer given in Question Time today in reply toa 
question from the honourable member for Hinkler 
on the bipartisan trade delegation to Europe. I was 
remiss, Mr Acting Speaker, in not acknowledging 
the bipartisan delegation which you led in Sep- 
tember which took up the same cause and whose 
good work I heard of in Europe. I acknowledge 
that now. 


Question without notice 


Grain imports 





(From Hansard of 10 October) 


Senator Boswell — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view 
of the Government’s assurances in the March in- 
dustry statement and in correspondence to indus- 
try bodies that strong anti-dumping and 
countervailing legislation would ensure fair com- 
petition in the domestic market for Australian 
farmers against highly subsidised imports, and in 
view of today’s announcement that applications 
have been made to the Australian Quarantine and 
Inspection Service to import 30 000 to 40 000 
tonnes of wheat and barley into Australia—— which 
would be subsidised, as the only countries, other 
than Australia, that do not subsidise are New 
Zealand and Argentina — will the Government 
give an unequivocal guarantee to the already hard- 
pressed Australian grain grower that he will not 
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be further hit by unfair competition from highly’ 


subsidised imports on his domestic market, as he 
is in the corrupt world export market? Is the 
Minister aware that our anti-dumping laws will 
not stop this imported grain as, according to our 
anti-dumping laws, it takes at least 135 days be- 
fore duties can be imposed and grain would firstly 
have to come into Australia and cause material 
injury before any action could be taken by the 
industry under the anti-dumping legislation? Can 
the Minister tell the grain grower what action his 
Government intends to take to stop this unfair 
situation arising? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The advice given to me 
late this morning by Mr Crean’s office is that the 
Australian Quarantine and Inspection Service has 
not received any actual application for import 
permits for wheat or barley. That is not to say that 
such an application may not be received, but the 
“question is perhaps a little premature in that light. 


The article in question to which Senator 
Boswell refers does point to the threat of some 
possible injury from future imports. It is my un- 
derstanding that the legislation does allow for 
anti-dumping applications to be lodged on this 
basis. Mr Beddall, the Minister for Small Business 
and Customs, has advised me that he has asked 
the Australian Customs Service to contact the 
Grains Council of Australia, to provide any guid- 
ance necessary for the Council to lodge any appli- 
cation that it might wish to in these circumstances. 

More generally, the Governmentis very con- 
scious of the need for timely and effective 
anti-dumping procedures. Senator Boswell will 
no doubt recall that in March this year in the 
course of the industry statement the Government 
did announce shorter times for the Australian 
Customs Service to conduct its preliminary in- 
quiries. There is of course an ongoing review 
taking place at the moment as to some larger 
aspects of anti-dumping policy. 

In particular, the Government decided to 
strengthen those processes immediately by speed- 
ing up the processing of anti-dumping 
subsidisation complaints by Australian industries 
so that in most cases where there is injury to local 
producers provisional measures will be available 
40 days sooner than at present. Better access to the 
system has now been provided for Australia’s 
agricultural and horticultural producers — the 
immediate context to which Senator Boswell re- 
ferred. Generally, the time taken for the first stage 
of the process — the prima facie stage — has been 
reduced from 55 to 35 days. Again, it is intended 
that there be an overall reduction of 40 daysin the 
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time taken to reach a preliminary finding. 
So Senator Boswell’s reference to 135 days is, 
at least as I understand it, the outside term within 
which these actions can be effective. Certainly, a 
number of processes and procedures are in place 
to enable a faster action than that to be taken if the 
context so requires it. I repeat: to the extent that 
some guidance may be necessary in response to a 
possible application that may be made to deal with 
a possible import application that may be made, 
the Customs Service is willing to provide that 
guidance. 
Senator Boswell — Mr President, I ask a supple- 
mentary question. Can the Minister inform the 
Senate how the Grains Council or the wheat grow- 
ers would be able to manage a preliminary 
anti-dumping case when the wheat is on the water 
and is coming into Australia, without the price 
which would determine whether material injury 
had already been done? 


Senator Gareth Evans — That is a technical ques- 
tion, to which I am simply not ina position to give 
a clear cut answer. I do not have enough material 
at my fingertips. All I can say is that the advice ] 
have been given on relatively short notice does 
suggest that there may be some procedural way 
through this which will meet the particular point 
that Senator Boswell has raised. I am sure that if 
the Grains Council seeks the advice of the Cus- 
toms Service it will be taken through the options in 
that respect. Iwill refer Senator Boswell’s question 
to the relevant ministers for perhaps a more de- 
tailed answer in this respect and do my best to get 
him an early reply. 


Additional response to question without notice 
Grain imports 
(From Hansard of 16 October) 





Senator Button — Last Thursday, Senator Boswell 
asked a question of my colleague Senator Evans 
regarding the importing of grain and went on to 
ask whether wheat growers could initiate 
anti-dumping measures while the wheatisin tran- 
sit to Australia. I have obtained an answer to this 
question because it is relevant to my portfolio. I 
will refer to only the last part of the answer. The 
answer is fairly long and I will seek leave to have 
the whole answer incorporated in Hansard. 


The last part of the answer says that last 
week, at the request of the Minister for Small 
Business and Customs, the Australian Customs 
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Service spoke with, and wrote to, the Grains Coun- 
cil about the possibility of the Council lodging an 
application under the anti- dumping legislation. A 
meeting between Council and Customs has been 
arranged 17 October to further discuss key is 
relevant to the Council’s claim. I seek to-incorpo- 
rate the whole answer in Hansard. 


Leave granted 


The answer read as follows 
- Ananti-dumping case can be mounted against goods on its 

way to Australia. The Customs Act clearly allows for an 
application to be made on goods likely to be imported. 
However, the application would need to justify the basis of 
that likelihood. Any advice from the Australian Quarantine 
and Inspection Service (AQIS) concerning preliminary ap- 
plications for import depending on the nature and timeli- 
-ness of advice, may prove sufficient to justify the likelihood 
of imports. 

Claims have been made that the prospective grain to be 
imported into Australia would be subsidised. For this, the 
application would need to show the amount and the form 
of subsidy. As evidence of this, practice has been that 
applications provide copy of the relevant legislative base 
for payment of the subsidy in the country of export. 

In terms of material injury, the application would need te 
show the likely effect of imports. The legislation sets out 
relevant considerations in this area. 

Last week, at the request of the Minister for Business and 
Customs, the Australian Customs Service spoke with and 
wrote to the Grains Council about the possibility of the 
Council lodging an application under the anti-dumping 
legislation. A meeting between the Council and Customs 
has been arranged for 17 October to further discuss issues 
relevant to the Council’s claim. 


Question without notice 
Farm subsidies 
(From Hansard of 15 October) 





Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Appar- 
ently reliable reports in today’s media suggest that 
finance ministers at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Bangkok have endorsed 
reductions in spending on farm subsidies. Given 
these reports and indications of a change in Ger- 
man attitudes, what are the prospects for achiev- 
ing a successful outcome in the Uruguay Round of 
trade negotiations by the end of this year? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It does appear from 
reports of the IMF meeting in Bangkok that there 
has been a recognition of the importance for the 
international economy of bringing the Uruguay 
Round toa speedy conclusion. That is certainly the 
view that the Treasurer, John Kerin, has been 
putting to the IMF and World Bank at that meet- 
ing. [do understand that the meeting has taken the 
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positive step, as Senator Loosley said, of endors- 
ing a cut in trade subsidies. The Uruguay Round 
now appears set to enter its final phase, reflecting 
the commitment of the G7 leaders made at their 
London summit to bring the Round toa successful 
conclusion. It also reflects the pressure by many 
countries around the world, not least Australia 
and members of the Cairns Group, for participants 
to face up to the politically hard decisions that are 
necessary to conclude the Round. It certainly does 
seem that the finance Ministers have reinforced 
this position. 

As to the general state of play on the Round, 
the Director-General of the GATT, Mr Arthur 
Dunkel, does plan to table a draft final agreement 
around mid-November which will contain a pack- 
age of results across the full Uruguay Round 
agenda. He has asked the negotiating groups to 
finalise their contributions by 1 November. The 
package will reflect agreements reached by the 
end of 1990, progressed during this year, and 
proposed solutions to unresolved problems. All 
participants, once that package is on the table, will 
then have to decide whether they will make the 
difficult political decisions needed to unblock the 
Round, especially in the areas of agriculture, serv- 
ices and market access. 

Itis obviously the case that failure to make an 
early response to the November proposals as they 
emerge would bea signal of the inability of partici- 


‘pants to finalise the Round before the start of US 


electoral activity in March next year. That in turn 
would unquestionably raise a very real question 
about the future of the Round and therefore in- 
deed, of the whole multilateral trading system. 
Certainly, we will have to look at the commitment 
of the G7 summit to invoke that, to resolve key 
differences among the major developed countries 
if that sort of scenario starts to unfold. More opti- 
mistically, if the necessary decisions are made in 
November and December, a good result in the 
early months of 1992 is possible. So the whole 
thing is really very finely balanced at the moment. 

Agriculture does remain the key to any suc- 
cessful outcome fromthe Round. The crucial ques- 
tion remains the extent to which the European 
Community is prepared to make commitments to 
reduce domestic support, border protection and 
export subsidies for its farm products. We have 
been waiting on significant movement from the 
European Community for the past five years. It is 
pleasing — and this was also referred to in Senator 
Loosley’s question —— that we saw last week a 
signal of greater willingness on the part of Ger- 
many to move forward on agriculture. That signal 
is consistent with the message that the bipartisan 
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delegation which Dr Blewett recently led to Eu- 
rope received from the Germans. However, obvi- 
ously, if satisfactory progress on agriculture is to 
be achieved, it is crucial that all member states 
recognise the urgency of the situation and the 
importance of a good result to the world trading 
system as a whole. 

As the negotiations enter this really quite 
critical final phase, we as an Australian govern- 
ment are taking every opportunity to exert pres- 
sure on the major participants to deliver on the 
various public commitments which they have 
made repeatedly throughout the Round in gen- 
eral terms to work for an enhanced multilateral 
trading system. I have already mentioned the 
bipartisan delegation led by Dr Blewett. The point 
that we will continue to make over coming weeks 
is that the time really has come for the participants 
to match rhetoric, which has been in ample supply 
over recent years, with real commitments. 


Question without notice 


Trade with China 
(From Hansard of 14 October) 





Senator Boswell — I direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. It concerns the current 
anti-dumping inquiry into canned peaches and 
pears from Spain, Greece and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, commenced over one year ago, in 
which the Anti-Dumping Authority has reversed 
the negative finding of Customs. In order to estab- 
lish the normal value of goods in China for the 
final hearing, it is necessary for Australian Cus- 
toms officials to obtain this information from China. 
Can the Minister advise the Senate whether his 
department has received any requests from the 
Australian Customs Service or the Anti-Dumping 
Authority to facilitate an inspection of PRC can- 
ning arrangements inrelation to this anti-dumping 
inquiry? Does the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade have a policy against supporting visits 
by government officials working on such 
anti-dumping and countervailing cases? As part 
of its trade policy activities, has the department 
conducted any surveys of Chinese industry and 
costs in sectors where Australian industry has 
been injured from dumped or subsidised prod- 
ucts? Does any unit within the department intend 
to initiate any projects to measure Chinese farm 
production, its costs and related subsidies? 


Senator Robert Ray — Mr President, this 
answer requires some considerable detail. I am 
assured by the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade that it will have a comprehensive answer to 
the questions raised by Senator Boswell for Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans to deliver after Question Time 
tomorrow. 


Additional responses to questions without notice 


Trade with China 
(From Hansard of 15 October) 





Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday in my ab- 
sence, Senator Boswell addressed a question con- 
cerning anti-dumping to the minister representing 
me. In relation to the specific parts of the question 
which relate to the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, the answers are as follows: the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade has not re- 
ceived any request from the Australian Customs 
Service or the Anti-Dumping Authority to facili- 
tate an inspection of PRC canning arrangements in 
relation to this anti-dumping inquiry. The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade does not gener- 
ally become involved in normal value inquiries 
overseas as such inquiries are usually handled by 
officers of the Australian Customs Service. How- 
ever, the department assists and facilitates such 
investigations where it can and when requested. 
The department constantly monitors develop- 
ments in Chinese industry. However, detailed 
sectoral surveys required to ascertain whether or 
not dumping has occurred are not undertaken by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 


Under the customs legislation, the Anti- 
Dumping Authority is unable to base a normal 
value on information from a centrally planned 
economy. Therefore, neither Customs nor the 
Anti-Dumping Authority will be obtaining infor- 
mation from China in relation to the current in- 
quiry into canned peaches. 

The North-East Asia Analytical Unit in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade is cur- 
rently looking at the issue of Chinese grain pro- 
duction witha view to increasing sales of Australian 
grain in the Chinese market. This review includes 
determining the cost of grain production and sub- 
sidies paid to Chinese producers. That review is 
expected to be completed by March 1992. 
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~ Question without notice 


Manufactured exports 


(From Hansard of 16 October) 





Dr Charlesworth — Can the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development inform the House 
whether recent analysis of Australia’s export per- 
formance indicates a longer term structural change 
in Australia’s pattern of trade in manufactured 
products? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Perth for his question. It gives me the opportunity 
to look at this issue in perspective for a slightly 
longer time than is usually possible in the 
hurly-burly of this place. We can say with confi- 
dence that there is now evidence that the obvious 
growth in manufacturing exports in this country is 
not a temporary by-product of the recession, as 
has sometimes been alleged, but is now a perma- 
nent feature of a changed Australian economy. A 
recent analysis undertaken by Treasury shows 
strong and durable growth in manufactured ex- 
ports throughout the last six years. All the evi- 
dence therefore points toa structural change having 
taken place in Australia’s pattern of trade rather 
than simply temporary or cyclical factors. I want 
to look at the evidence for that. 


Firstly, over the last six years there has been 
very strong growth in elaborately transformed 
manufactured exports, which has accelerated in 
the last three years. The result of that is that in 
1989-90 — the last year for which we have com- 
plete trade statistics —- $7.63 billion came from 
elaborately transformed manufactured exports. 
In one standard method of categorisation, that 
makes them the chief source of export values in 
that year. When we add to those elaborately trans- 
formed manufactures simply transformed 
manufactures, such as iron, steel and aluminium, 
we get a total for 1989-90 of $12.3 billion in those 
exports, which is 21 per cent of total exports of 
goods and services. The evidence for last year, 
1990-9] — 
shows that those manufactured exports are up 
some 20 per cent over the first three quarters of 
that financial year. 

Not only have we had this strong and dura- 
ble growth, but we have also had a very significant 
shift in the markets to which those manufactured 
exports are going. Since 1983-84, the market for 





Australian manufactured exports has increasingly ` 


_ shifted towards the Asia-Pacific region. In 1983- 
84, the European Community was the dominant 
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place to which those exports went. It has now been 
surpassed by Japan, which is our largest single 
market, at least for simply transformed manufac- 
tures. The rest of north-east Asia comes in second, 
with the European Community now in third place. 
Inrelation to exports of simply transformed manu- 
factures, those to the ASEAN region have in- 
creased by 180 per cent in the last six years. 

If we look at the figures internationally, we 
see that between 1985 and 1989, Australia’s manu- 
facturing export volumes grew by 79 per cent, and 
this compares with a 31 per cent growth in the rest 
of the OECD. Indeed, if we look at ourselves in 
relation to the G7 nations, we see that only the 
United States has had a bigger growth than Aus- 
tralia in manufactured exports over that period. 
Dr Hewson — What about Thailand, Taiwan and 
Korea? 


Dr Blewett — Despite the dribbling noises from 
the Leader of the Opposition, we can draw some 
fundamental conclusions. Firstly, contrary to popu- 
Jar myth, Australia’s manufacturing sector has 
steadily increased in both output and exports 
since 1983-84 and, secondly, an increasing and 
significant proportion of these manufacturing ex- 
ports is going to north-east and South East Asia, 
and despite the difficulties that the manufacturing 
industry has faced in the recession period, in gen- 
eral this sector has responded vigorously to the 
challenge of becoming more internationally com- 
petitive. Let me say that no single trend is more 
significant for the transformation of our trading 
performance and for our growing international 
competitiveness than that particular trend. 


Question without notice 
Yugoslavia 
(From Hansard of 8 October) 





Senator Loosley — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer 
to the ongoing tragedy of the civil war in Yugosla- 
via and the consequent destruction and disloca- 
tion in that country. Can the Minister advise the 


Senate what assistance the Australian Govern- 


ment is making available to the victims of the 
conflict? Whatis the Government’s current assess- 
ment of the situation? 


Senator Gareth Evans As all honourable 
senators will be aware, there is a deeply unhappy 
situation currently prevailing in Yugoslavia. There 
have been some indications, just in the past few 
hours, that the Yugoslav Army will observe the 
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ceasefire agreed on 4 October, conditionally at 
least for the next 24 hours. But one has to acknow- 
ledge that, on the basis of the history of the dozen 
or so previous ceasefire agreements, there is no 
great cause for optimism. 


On behalf of the Australian Government I 
want to condemn in the strongest possible terms 
the air attack on Zagreb which was directed at the 
official residence of President Tudjman in the past 
24 hours. It was only through very good fortune 
that President Tudjman, Federal President Mesic 
and also Prime Minister Markovic, I think with 
whom he was talking at the time, were spared. 

In response to the blockade of any instal- 
lations by Croatian forces, the Yugoslav National 
Army has been attacking civilian targets through- 
out Croatia. That is quite contrary to the precepts 
of international humanitarian law. Moreover, it is 
the case that Serbian representatives are attempt- 
ing to take full control of federal institutions, such 
as the Presidency and the Parliament, in a manner 
which does seem to be unconstitutional. 

Having said all that about the Serbian side, I 
also have to make the point that all sides must bear 
some responsibility for the continuation of the 
fighting that has occurred. Certainly there have 
been a number of occasions when the Croatian 
side has engaged in very provocative actions 
against the Yugoslav Army and simply not con- 
tributed to the maintenance of an agreed ceasefire. 
All sides have to understand that they cannot 
impose a military solution to resolve the kind of 
ethnic conflict that exists in that country, that 
conquest is simply no substitute for negotiations. 

The Australian Government continues to 
support the efforts of the European Community to 
bring about not only a ceasefire but also sensible 
negotiations to produce a lasting solution. We 
have also very strongly supported the bringing of 
this matter into the United Nations to get the full 
weight of that body behind the peacemaking ef- 
forts. We can only hope that something positive 
will flow from that. 

In the past 24 hours, the European Commu- 
nity has threatened to implement certain trade 
sanctions against Yugoslavia should the parties 
not prove to respect the most recent ceasefire 
negotiated by Lord Carrington. I indicate that 
Australia would certainly wish to support inter- 
national moves to impose sanctions in these kinds 
of circumstances. 

Having said all that, I can only end with a 
plea to the leaders on all sides in Yugoslavia to 
demonstrate a degree of courage and resolve and 
to find a better way for their people than to plunge 
them into a civil war that will have catastrophic 


consequences for them and from which no-one 
will benefit. 

The other part of Senator Loosley’s question 
went to what assistance the Australian Govern- 
ment might be able to offer in terms of humanitar- 
ian assistance or aid. As the Senate will be aware, 
the Government announced in early September 
the provision of $100 000 to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross for relief assistance to 
victims of the Yugoslav crisis. Currently, the ICRC 
has an on-ground presence in Croatia and Slov- 
enia, as well as in Belgrade, and therefore, in our 
judgment, continues to be well placed to reach 
those most in need. However, some further assist- 
anceis,inourjudgment,required,and Iam pleased 
to announce today that Australia will provide a 
further $100 000 for emergency relief. This amount 
will be available to support suitable emergency 
aid proposals from Australian non-government 
and community organisations which wish to as- 
sist in providing assistance of this kind. 

To qualify for assistance, such organisations 
have to be voluntary, not for profit and identifi- 
ably Australian. Decisions on the allocation of the 
funds by AIDAB will be made on the basis of the 
capacity of each organisation to deliver needed 
assistance effectively to those suffering as a result 
of the conflict. Anexample might be funds to assist 
in the transport of needed medical supplies col- 
lected by a local community organisation here in 
Australia. We are aware that various community 
organisations have indicated a willingness to play 
a part in the provision of relief assistance. We hope 
that this latest contribution by the Government 
will contribute effectively to their efforts. 


Question without notice 


Yugoslavia: sanctions 





(from Hansard of 8 October) 


Senator Hill — I want to ask the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade a question on Yugosla- 
via arising out of an earlier answer given by him. 
In particular there is some ambiguity in relation to 
a statement that Australia would support trade 
sanctions. lask the Minister whether Australia has 
or will urge the UN Security Council to address 
now the prospect of trade sanctions and, in particu- 
lar, an oil embargo against Yugoslavia to add to 
the pressure that the European Community is 
seeking to impose in that regard, particularly bear- 
ing in mind the effectiveness, sadly, of the arms 
embargo imposed by the Security Council. 
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Senator Gareth Evans — The only proposal on the 
table at the moment is one from the European 
Community. It may well be that that will be fol- 
lowed very rapidly in order to secure its interna- 
tional effectiveness should that be implemented 
by an appeal through the UN fora full internation- 
alisation of any embargo or sanctions economi- 
cally that the Europeans might impose. I simply 
indicate that, should that happen, Australia will 
be happy to go along with that. We will give 
consideration to taking some initiative in this re- 
spect. 


Until now we have taken the view, which I 

know has been shared by the Europeans, that 
economic sanctions are highly unlikely by them- 
selves to have much more than a marginal impact 
in an environment where tensions are running as 
high as they are. Nonetheless, there is an argu- 
ment, particularly so far as oil is concerned, that 
that is so obviously needed to fuel the engines of 
war, that perhaps a selective and effective em- 
bargo just focusing on various strategic materials 
of that kind might in fact have some degree of 
effectiveness. I do not want to make any commit- 
ment about any Australian initiative in this re- 
spect. lam simply indicating support fora pattern 
of response that is evolving in Europe. We will 
certainly give further consideration to the best 
way in which we can help. 
Senator Hill — Mr President, I ask a supplemen- 
tary question. Arising out of the Minister’s an- 
swer, I ask him: why will Australia not take the 
initiative and join with other parties in urging the 
Security Council to address the matter forthwith, 
bearing in mind the extent of damage, the escala- 
tion of the violence and also the fact that it clearly 
takes the Security Council some little time to get 
these matters into an official form? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Mr President, we do not 
need the Opposition to tell us how to go about 
these things, although it can hardly stop giving its 
advice on these matters. 


We did take an initiative to bring the whole 
question before the Security Council. We were the 
first country to formally raise the issue with the 
Secretary-General or anyone else in the UN sys- 
tem. We are very conscious of the utility and the 
role that the UN is capable of playing here. I 
simply want to give the matter of the potential 
utility of this kind of exercise some further thought 
before committing Australia to taking any initia- 
tive in this respect. I am not ruling it out, I am just 
saying that we want to take further advice on what 
is happening at the moment, what is likely to 
happen elsewhere, and what we can usefully add 
to the process. 


Question without notice 


Croatia 





(From Hansard of 9 October) 


Senator Harradine — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer 
to the unanimous decision of the democratically 
elected Parliament of Croatia last night to activate 
the declaration of independence made on 25 June. 
Was this decision taken in face of the continued 
threats to democracy and peace, culminating in 
the bombing of the Presidential Offices which are 
adjacent to the parliamentary building in Zagreb, 
these bombings having been directed by the Yu- 
goslav high command-who are members of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia? What was 
meant by the Prime Minister's statement last night 
to cheering Croatian demonstrators here in Can- 
berra that the Australian Government will recog- 
nise the independence of Croatia as soon as we 
can? . 


What is preventing that recognition now? 

When will that recognition take place so as to give 
a clear message to the hard-line Stalinists in the 
Yugoslav high command that Australia rejects the 
Maoist notion that power grows out of the barrel 
of a gun? 
Senator Gareth Evans — We in Australia and the 
Government accept that the desire for independ- 
ence by the people of Croatia, and Slovenia for that 
matter as well, has been popularly and democrati- 
cally expressed. As the Prime Minister has said on 
a number of occasions, not just last night, Aus- 
tralia will be among the first to recognise Croatia 
and. Slovenia when the conditions are right. As 
soon as we can, in other words. What is constrain- 
ing us in that respect is essentially two considera- 
tions: one is the need to satisfy ourselves that the 
formal international criteria for recognition are in 
fact satisfied, and there is a very real question, 
certainly so far as Croatia is concerned, on the 
issue of effective control of the territory in ques- 
tion by the government in question. It is very 
difficult to argue that there is such effective control 
in the particular military environment that Sena- 
tor Harradine has just drawn attention to. 


More than that, there is a concern not to go 
down the path of premature recognition to the 
extent that this, or in circumstances where this, 
would in fact prejudice the achievement of a com- 
prehensive settlement of the whole sorry situation 
in Yugoslavia. That is very much the view that is 
being taken at the moment by the countries of 
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Europe, with which we are, of course, in close 
consultation on this issue and with many of the 
foreign ministers with whom I have had recent 
opportunities to talk in both Europe and New 
York. It is the view that is being taken in North 
America by the United States and by Canada. It is 
generally a very widespread perception that as 
horrifying as the conflict has become, as urgently 
as weall want to see it resolved, there is no basis for 
making the assumption that a resolution would be 
any faster or any more satisfactory were we to 
jump into recognition. 

We will have regard to the various con- 
siderations that I have mentioned, just as was the 
case with the Baltic states, as soon as we are 
satisfied that it is appropriate to do so, as soon as 
it is possible to do so. As soon as the modicum of 
conditions that I have identified are satisfied, we 
will be among the first to recognise the entities in 
question as sovereign, independent countries. It is 
not time to do so now. 

As to the larger question that Senator 
Harradine has raised about the conditions that are 
at work producing the conflict that we are witness- 
ing, whetheritis an ideological conflict or whether, 
as rather more people would want to characterise 
it, it is one involving ancient, nationalist and eth- 
nic enmities, that is an issue I do not think it is 
necessary to go into on this occasion. 

Similarly, as I said yesterday, while over- 
whelmingly the concern of the international com- 
munity at the moment points to the activities, of 
the JNA and, in effect, the Serbian side of the 
argument, itis not easy to say that has always been 
the case with every single one of the breaches of 
the ceasefire or the acts of gross misbehaviour that 
have occurred during this unhappy conflict. It is 
not an easy situation in which to cast one-sided 
blame. Our hope is simply that good sense, mod- 
eration and reason will prevail, that all sides will 
appreciate that this is a conflict which can only be 
resolved by negotiation, not ‘out of the barrel of 
the gun’ as Senator Harradine says, and that a 
negotiated peace that recognises these emerging 
realities on the ground will certainly be achiev- 
able. 


Question without notice 
Yugoslavia 
(From Hansard of October 10) 





Senator Bourne —- My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Whatis the 


situation with the current cease-fire in Yugosla- 
via? As communication systems have been prime 
military targets in Yugoslavia, making it almost 
impossible for the thousands of Australians with 
family and friends there to contact them directly, 
what procedures are in place for Australians to 
obtain information about the safety of their rela- 
tives in Yugoslavia? Finally, what information 
does the Minister have about the extent of damage 
to the world’s most perfectly preserved-or for- 
merly most perfectly preserved-walled renaissance 
city, Dubrovnik? 


Senator Gareth Evans — So far as the ceasefire is 
concerned, it does appear that, while breaches of 
the ceasefire of 8 October have been reported, it is 
generally being respected. It is encouraging par- 
ticularly that one aspect of that agreement, the 
lifting of the blockade on Croatian ports, is already 
being implemented. The test of the latest agree- 
ment will come when the deadline of 1800 hours 
on Saturday, 12 October, local time, approaches for 
the lifting of the siege of the Yugoslav army bar- 
racks and the withdrawal of the Yugoslav army 
from those barracks. 


The Australian Government's position is very 
clear on these matters. We once again call onall the 
parties to respect the ceasefire agreement and to 
negotiate a peaceful resolution of the conflict. We 
call for that outcome not only for the peace of the 
region but because we believe it is in the best 
interests of the peoples of Yugoslavia themselves. 

So far as the safety of Australian citizens, of 
which there are some thousands, in Yugoslavia is 
concerned, our Embassy in Belgrade has confirmed 
that telephone communication with Australian 
citizens in Croatia is simply not possible at the 
moment. Although phone connections with Bel- 
grade are not possible, we know that some phone 
calls have been made directly from Croatia to 
Australia and to Italy. Communications with other 
republics in Yugoslavia are still possible. We be- 
lieve that most mail is getting through, but some 
towns and villages in Croatia cannot be reached. 

To some extent, we foresaw that this pre- 
dicament might arise if things got serious, asit had 
also been the problem in other situations, such as 
Kuwait, where we were caught up with this kind 
of consular communication issue. The first of two 
circular letters was sent to all Australian citizens in 
Croatia suggesting that they consider relocating 
themselves to safer places. That letter was sent on 
1 August, well before communications were cut 
off. 

A second letter with similar advice was des- 
patched on 27 September, and in case some did not 
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reach their destination the message was also broad- 
cast on Bosnia-Herzegovina radio. The second 
letter was sent to about 2000 Australian citizens in 
Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, and by 7 Octo- 
ber only some 20 letters had been returned to the 
embassy as being undeliverable. There had, of 
course, been earlier advice about the security situ- 
ation in the country through my department's 
travel advices, the first of which was issued on 19 
April. Given the dangers of travelling toand within 
Croatia, senators will appreciate that there are 
constraints on our own staff in Belgrade travelling 
there at present. 

As for every last question about the situation 
in Dubrovnik, the fact that there are no telephone 
communications between the Adriatic coastal port 
and Belgrade does complicate access to informa- 
tion regarding the latest developments. Accord- 
ing, however, to the latest information available-as 
_of last evening, 9 October-from EC monitoring 
forces present in Dubrovnik, there had been no 
damage at all to the historic section of the city. We 
can all only hope that that situation will continue. 


‘Question without notice 


Nuclear weapons 
(From Hansard of 8 October) 





Senator Foreman — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Would the 
Minister comment onthe AustralianGovernment’s 
‘response to proposals for sweeping cuts in nuclear 
arms made recently by the governments of both 
the United States and the Soviet Union? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Australia very warmly 
welcomes both the initial announcement by Presi- 
dent Bush, on 27 September, of major unilateral 
nuclear disarmament measures so far as the US is 
concerned, and the highly positive response of 
President Gorbachev in the past few days. The 
Prime Minister wrote to President Bush congratu- 
lating him on the original initiative and he will 
_ now be writing to President Gorbachev express- 
ing Australia’s appreciation for that swift and 
constructive response. 


Rather than burden the Senate with the de- 
tail, at the end of this answer I will seek leave to 
incorporate in Hansard a list of the respective 
measures that the United States and President 
Gorbachev have now put on the table. I say, by 
way of commentary on those measures, that there 
are very significant convergences between the 
Bush proposal and the Gorbachev response. It 
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seems that, effectively, President Gorbachev has 
met all the major unilateral proposals or commit- 
ments that the United States made and has indi- 
cated a willingness to enter into negotiations on 
the other matters that President Bush suggested 
would be appropriate for agreement. 

There are some matters on which the Soviet 
Union in turn seems to have gone a little further. 
One clear such area is in the Soviet’s announce- 
ment of an immediate unilateral moratorium on 
nuclear testing. This kind of response to stopping 
nuclear testing has been a long-standing Austral- 
ian disarmament objective. Weare yet again nego- 
tiating a resolution to this effect with the UN this 
year. We accordingly call upon the United States 
and all other nuclear testing states to join the 
soviet Union — . 


Senator Coulter — Including France? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Including France. We 
call upon those countries to join the Soviet Union 
in this-moratorium. Itis very important that all the 
nuclear states now commit themselves to the ur- 
gent negotiation of a comprehensive test ban treaty 
which would ban all testing, by all states, in all 
environments, for all time. The one-year morato- 
rium is certainly a good start and we hope that it 
will be repeated elsewhere. 


There are a number of other things that are 
currently the subject of analysis, so far as the effect 
of these respective proposals is concerned. By way 
of conclusion, I just say that our own assessment as 
a Government, on the material available to us, is 
that if President Bush’s unilateral commitments 
are fully matched by the Soviet Union and if the 
matters which have been identified by President 
Bush as appropriate for negotiation are the subject 
of agreed negotiated results, we will see the re- 
moval from the field of about 20 000 nuclear war- 
heads. On any view that will be a major 
achievement, indeed, and a huge step forward 
towards getting some nuclear sanity into this 
world. 

At the same time, as a note of caution I make 
the further point that that will still leave nearly 
30 000 nuclear warheads in existence, including a 
great many strategic warheads which are matters 
of huge continuing concern. 

It is a little early even to say that we are 
witnessing the beginning of the end of the era of 
nuclear weapons. Notwithstanding that note of 
caution, this is obviously far and away the biggest 
step towards nuclear disarmament and arms con- 
trol that has been taken since the beginning of the 
nuclear age. It is a step by both sides that Australia 
unequivocally welcomes and endorses. 
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Mr President, I seek leave to have the docu- 
ment incorporated in Hansard. 
Leave granted. 
The document read as follows — 
On27 September President Bush announced that the United 
States would unilaterally: 

e eliminate all nuclear artillery and all short range ballistic 
missiles and associated warheads; 

e withdraw all tactical nuclear weapons from: surface ships, 
attack submarines and naval aircraft; 

e stand down from alert all strategic bombers and all ICBMs 
scheduled for destruction under START; 

® accelerate the START schedule once ratification takes place; 

e terminate mobile Peacemaker ICBM and the mobile por- 
tions of the single warhead ICBM programmes; and 

* cancel the replacement programme for tactical missiles for 
strategic bombers. 

President Bush also proposed that the Soviet Union agree to 
bilateral negotiations which would be aimed at: — 
œ eliminating all multiple warhead ICBMs; 

* permitting the limited deployment of non-nuclear defence 
against limited ballistic strikes Gncluding co-operation in 
ballistic missile early warning); 

* enhancing co-operation on the handling, control security 
and safety and destruction of nuclear weapons. 

Like other governments we are still studying the detail of 
President Gorbachev's response. The main elements of that 
response seem to indicate that President Gorbachev is 
prepared to: 

e destroy all land-based tactical nuclear weapons and re- 
move all such weapons from surface ships and subma- 
rines; 

e return all mobile strategic missiles to garrison; 

e stand down all Soviet heavy bombers from alert and store 
their nuclear weapons; 

e cut strategic offensive weapons by 50 per cent more than 
the START treaty envisages; 

e begin immediately a one year moratorium on nuclear 
weapons testing; l 

e reduce the Soviet-armed forces by 700 000; and 

.* co-operate in taking concrete steps to permit the limited 
deployment of non-nuclear defences against limited nu- 
clear strikes. 


Question without notice 


Defence joint facilities 





(From Hansard of 8 October) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister for Defence. In light of the recent 
changes announced by the United States and the 
Soviet Union with regard to deployment of nu- 
clear forces I ask the Minister whether or not there 
will be any fundamental reassessment of the role 
of the so-called joint facilities in Australia. I further 
ask whether there will be any evaluation of the 
whole rationale for the ANZUS alliance, given 
thatit was signed at the height of the Cold War and 


as part of the containment of the Soviet Union? 
Finally, I ask whether the Minister agrees with the 
assessment that there is now some serious doubt 
over the relevance of the Anzac frigates as well as 
the Collins class submarines, and that these pro- 
grams should be replaced by others geared to 
combating low level threats to Australia rather 
than primarily operating with the US Navy 
anti-submarine forces in the Pacific? 


Senator Robert Ray — It is not the government's 
policy to comment extensively on the role of the 
joint facilities or to speculate publicly about their 
future roles. It is clear, however, that the joint 
facilities at Nurrungar and Pine Gap will continue 
to make important contributions to peace and 
stability through their missile early warning and 
intelligence functions, including arms control and 
verification. It is my view that the importance of 
these contributions, if anything, will increase. 


On the question of the ANZUS alliance, I 
simply observe that-it has proved its durability 
and relevance over a period of 40 years of chang- 
ing strategic circumstances. I am confident that it 
will prove just as durable into the foreseeable 
future, 

Finally, I believe it would be misguided to 
suggest that the characteristics that we are incor- 
porating in the Anzac frigates and the Collins class 
submarines were determined by a need, prima- 
rily, to operate as US anti-submarine forces in the 
Pacific, or anywhere else for that matter. As has 
been made clear on many occasions, the basic 
requirements of our forcestructure are determined 
by priority needs of the self-reliant defence of 
Australia. To suggest otherwise, one would be 
guilty of fundamentally misreading the govern- 
ment’s defence policy. 


Senator Vallentine — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. Why does the Government 
continually refuse to acknowledge the most, im- 
portant and recently observed function of the 
so-called joint facilities, which is their war fighting 
role, Pine Gap and Nurrungar having been very 
instrumental in the recent debacle in the Gulf war? 
Why does the Government continue toignore that 
role in public? As for the submarines and Anzac 
frigates, would the Government not find it diffi- 
cult to renege on existing agreements, irrespective 
of whether they are relevant or otherwise to the 
defence of Australia? 


Senator Robert Ray — It has been my privilege to 
point out to Senator Vallentine on many occasions 
in such questions, that she should refer to the 
Prime Minister’s statement made in the House of 
Representatives in 1988. I again bring that to her 
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attention. That is as far as this Government will go 
in public to explore the roles and functions of the 
joint facilities. As regards the submarines and 
frigates, they were not determined by Cold War 
ideology. The decision to proceed with those par- 
ticular vessels was made on the basis of Austral- 
ia’s proper defence self-reliance. 


Question without notice 
South Africa 


(From Hansard of 8 October) 





Senator Faulkner— My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is Aus- 
tralia, because of sanctions, missing out on impor- 
tant trade opportunities, including the export of 
agricultural produce to South Africa, as claimed 
by the shadow minister for trade and trade nego- 
tiations, Mr Downer? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It has been the case that 
the shadow minister, Mr Downer, in a series of 
press releases in recent months, has been claiming 
that the government’s sanctions policy is losing 
Australia valuable trade opportunities, including 
the opportunity to sell mutton, lamb and wheat to 
South Africa. He was at it again yesterday in a 
further press release saying that we had lost some- 
thing like $55m per annum worth of wheat sales to 
South Africa since sanctions were introduced in 
1986. 


I have to say that, in respect of the export of 
agricultural produce to South Africa, Mr Downer, 
as he ought to be by now well aware, is profoundly 
and comprehensively mistaken. There is no re- 
striction, and there never has been any restriction, 
imposed by the Australian Government, pursuant 
to sanctions policy, on the export of any farm 
products to South Africa. There has been a pro- 
hibition on the import of agricultural products. 
There has been a prohibition on the apoo of 
products to governments 


Senator Hill — There has been no Australian 
Government support. 


Senator Gareth Evans — I will come to that in a 
moment. There has been a prohibition on govern- 
ment procurement activity — things of that kind 
— but there has been no prohibition on the export 
of agricultural products. In fact, after being ap- 
proached by South Africa late last year, the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board sought and obtained from the 
Australian Government in December last year 
confirmation that it could tender for the supply of 


wheat. The AWB was successful, in fact, in two 
tenders on 29 January and 5 February this year for . 
up to 99 000 tonnes worth some $24m in total. In 
fact, South Africa is usually a minor exporter of 
wheat, so it does not in itself offer a significant 
future market opportunity. It will commence its 
harvest around October and is not expected to 
import any more wheat before then. 


The South African market for meat certainly 
exists, as Mr Downer claims, but it has been virtu- 
ally blocked by the high import tariffs which were 
imposed by South Africa on 1 November last year 
on both frozen beef and mutton. 

As to the broader question of Australian and 
Commonwealth trade sanctions, we have made 
our position quite clear — I have made it clear 
again to Mr Botha during his current visit here — 
that these sanctions, in our view, must remain in 
place until the South African Government has 
taken further substantial steps down the reform 
path. That position was spelt out and agreed to at 
the last meeting, in recent weeks, of the Common- 
wealth Committee of Foreign Ministers on South- 
ern Africa in New Delhi, and it will be considered 
by the Harare meeting of CHOGM next week. 


Expressions of support 


The final point I make is that this is not to say that 
we cannot do some useful things by way of pre- 
paring for a post-apartheid trading environment 
with South Africa. Indeed, there have been recent 
expressions of support from the ANC and other 
black organisations for such preparatory activity 
taking place. It was with that in mind that we 
considered sending an Austrade official to South 
Africa to discuss and explore market conditions 
there for both trade and investment so that Aus- 
trade would be in a better position, upon the 
removal of sanctions, to effectively advise Aus- 
tralian business as to market opportunities. That 
visit did not proceed for reasons that were linked 
with reciprocal conditions that were sought to be 
imposed. 


For the record, I want to indicate now that 
this has been the subject of further discussion in 
my conversation with Mr Botha yesterday. I am 
very confident now that this issue will be able tobe 
quickly resolved and that a reciprocal visit will 
take place shortly between respective trade offi- 
cials, again not by way of trade promotion but 
simply by way of market research type activity, 
which is an important step in preparing ourselves 
for what we hope will be a very quick lifting of 
trade sanctions as soon as there is some major 
progress on the constitutional front. 
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Question without notice 


South Africa: sanctions 





(From Hansard of 8 October) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
Minister to the advice given to the Government by 
Professor Ross Garnaut in August to lift sanctions 
against South Africa in order to boost the South 
African economy so that it can cope with the 
transition from apartheid to democracy. I ask the 
Minister: why, having sent Professor Garnaut to 
South Africa to look at first hand at the needs of the 
South African economy, has the Government ig- 
nored Professor Garnaut’s advice? 


Senator Gareth Evans — That is not my recollec- 
tion of the terms of Professor Garnaut’s advice. 
Certainly the point was made in his group’s report 
to the Government that the lifting of sanctions, in 
particularinvestment and financial sanctions, was 
an important precondition to the restoration of 
growth in the South African economy — a point 
Mr Botha has made quite vigorously, publicly and 
privately, since he has been here. We have never 
been in any doubt about that. 


Keeping the pressure on 


The question is as to the continuing utility of such 
sanctions in keeping pressure on the South Afri- 
can Government, in particular to ensure that the 
process of achieving fundamental constitutional 
change rapidly comes to fruition. We saw, all too 
unhappily, the situation in the first half of this year 
when, flushed with the success of a too rapid 
easing of sanctions by an important element of the 
international community, namely, the EC, the 
south African Government was far from active in 
its promotion of the reform process during that 
` period. 

We believe there is a continuing connection 
between that external pressure and effective con- 
stitutional change. I do not understand Professor 
Garnaut or anyone else advising the Government 
to take a fundamentally different view of that. In 
any event, Professor Garnaut’s mandate in his trip 
to South Africa was not to advise the Government 
onsanctions policy so muchas to advise us on how 
best we could assist black South Africans, who are 
going to play an obviously important role in gov- 
ernment post-apartheid, in preparing for the re- 
sponsibilities of economic management that would 
go with that. 


+ 


Question without notice 
Children 


(From Hansard of 8 October) 





Senator Crowley — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen the criticism by the Save 
the Children Fund that the Government has done 
nothing to follow up its endorsement of the World 
Declaration on the Survival, Protectionand Devel- 
opment of Children? What action has the Govern- 
ment taken towards following up its support for 
the declaration? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government un- 
equivocally rejects the criticism that has been com- 
ing from one or two sources that we have not done 
anything since I signed on behalf of the Prime 
Minister the World Declaration on the Survival, 
Protection and Development of Children in May 
this year. The current overseas aid budget for 
1983-84 includes increases in specific sectors relat- 
ing to our international obligations under the dec- 
laration on children, which were commitments 
made precisely with those obligations in mind. 


Those increases exceed the overall increase 
of one per cent that was achieved in the aid pro- 
gram. For example, UNICEF will receive $4. 1m in 
core funding this year, which constitutes a 7.3 per 
cent real increase over the previous year. Other 
international children and maternal related pro- 
grams will receive $4.2m, a 2.1 per cent real in- 
crease. I remind the Senate of how impossible it 
would be to meet those kinds of targets in an 
environment of aid reductions of the kind that the 
Opposition is now saying very publicly and shame- 
lessly it will engage in. 

Other significant aid contributions will be 
made to maternaland child health projects through 
a number of bilateral programs. For example, in 
this year’s budget we will be continuing our con- 
tribution to a major maternal and child health 
project in the Philippines costing $4.9m over four 
years. Moreover, I am pleased to say-and particu- 
larly pleased to say it on the occasion of today, 
being Universal Child Immunisation Day-that 
Australia’s contributions to UNICEF and to the 
WHO expanded program on immunisation have 
been important in helping those organisations 
achieve the UN goal of universal child immunisa- 
tion. Later today the UN will announce that it has 
surpassed its 1990 target of immunising 80 per 
cent of children against the six preventable dis- 
eases: measles, whooping cough, tetanus, polio- 
myelitis, tuberculosis and diphtheria. Reaching 
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that target is a magnificent achievement, and we 
certainly congratulate UNICEF, WHO and the 
developing countries on that success. 

ladd further that the Australian aid program 
includes a $20m four-year health initiative, a sig- 
nificant part of which is directed to improving 
vaccines and their delivery. So in supporting 
UNICEF and WHO programs, the Government is 
demonstrating Australia’s commitmentto the goals 
expressed in the UN world declaration on chil- 
dren. We are examining further proposals in the 
fields of immunisation, maternal and child health, 
education, water and sanitation as options for 
Australia’s plan of action under that UN declara- 
tion. Funding for that will be further considered in 
the 1992-93 Budget. 


Question without notice 


Arms transfers 





(From Hansard of 10 October) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
concerns his recent visit to the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. Can the Minister 
inform the Senate of the recommendations made 
by the United Nations expert study on means for 
increasing transparency in arms transfers which 
was presented on 23 September? I particularly ask 
what the Government's position is with regard to 
paragraph 148, which states that the international 
transfer of conventional arms should not be pri- 
marily driven by economic or commercial consid- 
erations, given that a prime motivation for seeking 
to double Australia’s military exports, as recom- 
mended by the 1986 Cooksey report, is to offset the 
cost of military exports. I further ask the Minister 
what steps he intends to take with regard to para- 
graph 152, which recommends that individual 
states enact and enforce legal instruments to con- 
trol and monitor arms imports and exports effec- 
tively, and paragraphs 154 and 168(c), which 
recommend that information about Australian 
military exports be passed on to the United Na- 
tions for an arms transfer register. I want to know 
what the Australian Government is going to do 
about them, given that the Australian Govern- 
ment currently refuses to publish this information 
about arms transfers. 


Senator Gareth Evans — It is a perfectly reason- 
able question. I agree with Senator Vallentine. It is 
entirely appropriate that we should deal with this 
question in our own way, which I will proceed to 


do. As to the first question on the expert groups. 
The report of the UN expert group, which was 
released on 23 September, makes the following 
recommendations: states are encouraged to make 
all their military activities as open as possible; 
states should ensure that they have in place the 
legal and administrative machinery for effectively 
regulating and monitoring their arms transfers; a 
universal and non-discriminatory arms transfer 
register should be established as soon as possible 
under UN auspices, with the specifics of the regis- 
ter to be further developed within that UN frame- 
work; states should be encouraged to engage in 
efforts to achieve regional and sub-regional meas- 
ures of transparency in relation to arms transfers; 
the wider sharing of information on defence might 
be reflected in the provision of information to the 
UN or in the context of possible regional meas- 
ures, or both; and, finally, all states should give 
high priority to eradicating the illicit arms trade, 
with the UN having a role to play in this area in 
increasing international awareness of the prob- 
lem. 


As to the second part of the question, specifi- 
cally in relation to paragraph 148 of the report, it is 
true that the experts have said that the interna- 
tional transfer of conventional arms should not be 
primarily driven by economic or commercial con- 
siderations. We the Australian Government, agree 
with this. But this assertion by the experts needs to 
be read in the context of the report as a whole, 
whichis focused on restraining excessive transfers 
of conventional arms and encouraging govern- 
ments to exercise strict controls on exports. Most 
significantly, the report does not suggest that ex- 
perts as such are not legitimate. Indeed, it specifi- 
cally recognises ‘the sovereign right of states to 
acquire arms for their defence’, and that ‘arms 
transfers cannot be considered necessarily desta- 
bilising’. As to the last part of the question, the UN 
experts group was established to facilitate proper 
UN consideration of this whole issue. That consid- 
eration is currently occurring, with what I am 
advised are vigorous efforts currently under way 
in New York in which Australia is actively en- 
gaged, to achieve a widely-agreed General As- 
sembly resolution on this issue. We hope very 
much that such a resolution can be achieved and 
Australia, as it always seeks to do, will observe 
any obligations which such international action 
imposes on us. 

Specifically, finally, with respect to para- 
graph 152 of the report, Australia, of course, al- 
ready has a well-established legal and 
administrative regime to control and monitor con- 
ventional arms exports. 
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Question without notice 


Burma — Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi 


(From Hansard of 15 October) 





Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1991 being awarded to 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, can the Minister advise, 
firstly, whether he believes that the Nobel Peace 
Prize for Daw Aung San Suu Kyi will improve the 
opportunities for Burma to achieve democracy? 
Secondly, is the Australian Government making 
efforts in the United Nations and ASEAN to put 
pressure on the military regime in Burma to hand 
over power to the democratically elected National 
League for Democracy? Thirdly, will the Austral- 
ian Government demand that the military regime 
immediately release Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and 
all political prisoners? Fourthly, in recognition of 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi being awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize and her unswerving efforts to achieve 
democracy in Burma, will the Australian Govern- 
ment extend an official invitation to her to visit 
Australia? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am sure that all Aus- 
tralians would share my delight at the news of the 
1991 Nobel Peace Prize being awarded to Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi. We, as a government — and I 
am sure that I do so on behalf of all the Australian 
people — extend to her and to the people of Burma 
our congratulations on this very great honour. 


The conferring of the award does demon- 
strate the enormous respect that Aung San Suu 
Kyi has earned from the international community 
for her very great moral courage and determina- 
tion to bring about political reform in Burma. It 
should bring home in very clear terms to the 
SLORC, the governing military regime, the strong 
international concern about the situation in Burma 
and should also lend some hope to the Burmese 
people. Coupled with the very clear results of the 
elections that were held in May last year and the 
continuing international pressure, the awarding 
of the Nobel Peace Prize should improve opportu- 
nities for Burma to achieve democracy. 

Certainly, as to the more specific second part 
of the question about Australian Government ef- 
forts, we are participating actively in international 
efforts to persuade the military regime to imple- 
ment democratic reform and to observe human 
rights. At the current UN General Assembly we 
intend to co-sponsor a resolution on Burma and 


we are working to obtain the widest possible 
support for that. We are encouraged by the recent 
statement of the Thai Foreign Minister, Arsa 
Sarasin, that ASEAN hopes to encourage Burma 
to make a peaceful transition towards closer inte- 
gration with other countries in the region. We 
have been in all our contacts — in my contacts, 
certainly, with ASEAN Ministers in recent months 
— reinforcing that view. 

Again, we shall continue to take a prominent 
stand on Burma at the UN Commission on Human 
Rights, in view of the continued detention of a 
number of political prisoners in that country. In 
this respect, I should say that there was a report 
today that Professor Yokota, the special repre- 
sentative appointed by the UN Commission, will 
make his initial visit to Burma before the end of 
this year. We understand that it is likely that he 
will request a meeting with Aung San Suu Kyi. 
Whether he gets it is another question, of course. 
He will submit a report of his visit to the next 
session of the Commission early next year and we 
will be watching those developments closely. 


Deep concerns 


Weare also implementing a policy of close coordi- 
nation with other countries — in Europe, North 
America and elsewhere — that share our deep 
concerns about Burma. In regular consultations, 
we have raised the question of economic sanc- 
tions. We realise that such sanctions cannot be 
effective if they are not supported by the main 
regional trading partners. That has rather inhib- 
ited that effort to date. Similarly, we are advocat- 
ing aninternational arms embargo against Burma, 
and the Minister for Defence —itis his responsibili- 
ty — and I have made clear that we will not be 
exporting defence and defence related goods to 
that country. 


As to the third part of the question, about 
demanding immediate release, it is certainly the 
case that the continued detention of Aung San Suu 
Kyi and others discredits the military regime and 
infringes internationally accepted standards of 
human rights, certainly in her case. We have con- 
sistently called for her release. We have condemned 
her detention and exclusion from public life. I do 
so again today. We will continue to demand in 
vigorous terms her immediate and unconditional 
release. 

As to the last part of the question, about an 
invitation to visit Australia, of course it is the case 
that Aung San Suu Kyi would bea welcome guest 
in Australia at any time. Given that she is under 
house detention at the moment, that is not a very 
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practical prospect for the time being. We certainly 
will do our best to communicate — if it has not 
been made clear already by contacts that Senator 
Schacht and others have had with her — that she 
would be a very welcome guest. 


Question without notice 
lraq 


(From Hansard of 15 October) 





Senator West — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen reports of an alleged mas- 
sacre of Iraqi soldiers in Suleimaniya? What is the 
Government's response to these reports and the 
present situation of the Kurds in general? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Iam aware, as I imagine 
other senators will be, of press reports which 
indicate that more than 60 unarmed Iraqi soldiers, 
taken prisoner by Kurds in Suleimaniya last week, 
were brutally massacred by their captors. On the 
information available to us at this stage, which is 
still quite limited, it appears that the reports are 
correct, but we are seeking further clarification. 


The murders are an appalling reminder of 
the tragic circumstances now prevailing in north- 
ern Iraq. They have apparently taken place in the 
context of renewed and widespread fighting be- 
tween Kurds and the Iraqi Army in several areas of 
northern Iraq, and against the backdrop of further 
Turkish hot pursuits of Kurdish rebels into north- 
ern Iraq. 

A representative of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan, one of the main Kurdish parties, is 
presently visiting Australia to talk to Government 
representatives and others about the situation of 
Kurds in Iraq. Mr Hussein Sinjari has been seen by 
Mr Howe and by Mr Hand, and by officers of my 
department and AIDAB. When asked about the 
massacre, I understand that he expressed his re- 
vulsion and extreme regret at what had happened. 
He believed that Iraqi security was behind the 
killings. That was his explanation. He further un- 
derstands that Kurdish groups have begun an 
inquiry into the massacre. 

In this context I should note that the leader of 
the other major Kurdish faction, the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr Massoud Barzani, has also ex- 
pressed his abhorrence at the killings. 

So far as the response of the Australian Gov- 
ernment is concerned we, of course, condemn in 
the strongest possible terms any such massacre 
which may have occurred, and call onall parties to 
the Kurdish conflict to exercise maximum restraint. 
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Acts of violence of this kind can only serve to set 
back the already very difficult process of reconcili- 
ation and rebuilding that is so badly needed in 
northern Iraq. 

We have made some substantial aid dona- ` 
tions to the Kurdish relief effort, including a total 
of $3.1m in emergency relief, and sending a team 
of 75 ADF personnel to northern Iraq for a month 
at a cost of $4.4m. 

United Nations personnel continue to be 
active in assisting the Iraqi Kurds and monitoring 
their situation. Ultimately, however, responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of Kurds and other civilians in 
Iraq does depend on the Iraqi leadership. We hope 
that the Iraqi authorities will work with all parties 
in Iraq to address the needs of the different ethnic 
and religious groups, and guarantee them the 
basic human rights for which they have so long 
waited. 


Question without notice 
Cambodian refugees 
(From Hansard of 16 October) 





Senator Beahan — My question, which is ad- 
dressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, concerns Cambodian refugees in Thailand. 
Is the Minister aware of reports that the Khmer 
Rouge is preparing to force displaced Cambodi- 
ans from UN assisted camps in Thailand across 
the border into Khmer Rouge territory? How ac- 
curate are these claims? What is the Government’s 
view on this reported enforced repatriation? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am aware of reports 
along the lines that Senator Beahan refers to— that 
the Khmer Rouge has, among other things, re- 
placed the elected administration of the Cambo- 
dian refugee camp at site eight in south-east 
Thailand and appears to be preparing for the 
forcible repatriation of the camps inhabitants across 
the border into Khmer Rouge-controlled Cambo- 
dian territory. The senior camp administrators, 
whoare themselves members of the Khmer Rouge, 
were summoned toa Khmer Rouge military camp 
inside Cambodia on 4 October and they have not 
yet returned. They have been replaced by four 
new Khmer Rouge appointees. 


The site eight camp is, of course, a Khmer 
Rouge controlled camp under the United Nations 
Border Relief Organisation. The Australian Gov- 
ernment can only express its most serious concern 
at this development. The camp administrators 
were popularly elected, albeit under Khmer Rouge 
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auspices, and there must be some real fears for 
their personal safety across the border. I hope that 
the Thai authorities will act to prevent any forcible 
repatriation of Cambodians from this camp. 

The comprehensive settlement of the Cam- 
bodian problem, which does provide for an or- 
derly repatriation program to be led and 
coordinated by the UNHCR, will be finalised in 
Paris next week. Annex 4 of that settlement clearly 
states: 

Repatriation of Cambodian refugees and 
displaced persons should be voluntary and their 
decision should be taken in full possession of the 
facts. Choice of destination within Cambodia 
should be that of the individual. The unity of the 
family must be preserved. 

On the eve of the signature of that inter- 
national settlement, the international community 
must insist that the Khmer Rouge and, indeed, all 
parties to the forthcoming settlement act fully in 
accordance with arrangements laid down by the 
UN peace plan. In this context, I note that Prince 
Sihanouk has appealed to the resistance parties 
not to undertake unilateral repatriation of this 
kind. 

Let me say finally that while these develop- 
ments at site eight are certainly matters for con- 
cern and justify statements of the kind that I have 
just made, in no sense do they undermine the 
credibility of the comprehensive settlement which 
has now been agreed. The negotiation of that 
settlement has been a remarkable achievement 
and, certainly, a signature next week would be a 
very big milestone. But we have known all along 
that its implementation will be an extremely diffi- 
cult and complex task, not least in this area of 
repatriation of displaced Cambodians. It is very 
important that the international community con- 
tinues to focus very closely and very carefully on 
the implementation phase as well as the negotia- 
tion for settlement itself. 


Question without notice 


Tatwan 





(From Hansard of 16 October) 


Senator Archer — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I do not 
need to remind the Minister of either the very 
satisfactory inaugural flight from Australia to Tai- 
wan or the fact that the first flight from Taiwan is 
due to touch down in Australia tomorrow. How- 
ever, I do need to ask the Minister the following: 


first, does he acknowledge that Taiwan is now 
Australia’s seventh largest trading partner? Sec- 
ondly, is he aware that Thursday’s flight will be 
catering specifically for journalists, travel agents 
and businessmen coming to extend both goodwill 
and business opportunities between our two coun- 
tries? Thirdly, is he aware that the New Zealand 
Government, in recognising the realities of the 
situation, has abolished the requirement of an 
immigration visitors disclaimer, which the Aus- 
tralian press described last week as ‘grossly insult- 
ing’. Finally, has the Minister, in full recognition of 
the realities of the position and particularly con- 
sidering that the first flight is due tomorrow, deter- 
mined to remove this most ungracious and 
unnecessary disclaimer and warmly welcome our 
new visitors from Taiwan? Will he do all that he 
can to further extend our social and economic 
contacts with this country by then? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Taiwan is a very impor- 
tant trading partner of Australia and I am very 
happy indeed that, after some considerable period 
of protracted negotiations, the inaugural flights 
have now taken place or are in the process of 
taking place. J am well aware of how the negotia- 
tion in New Zealand was conducted on this par- 
ticular matter. I am well aware of the basis and the 
principles on which we conducted the negotia- 
tion. I made it absolutely clear that we were not 
going to be dragged successively into linking un- 
related matters to the conditions under which the 
negotiation of the night would occur. That is the 
position we maintained. The repeated tactic of 
linking mutually beneficial air services to essen- 
tially minor politicalissues was tiresomeand some- 
what counterproductive and we have responded 
accordingly. 


The matter of the visa disclaimer is some- 
thing that I have already said justifies review. The 
‘One China’ policy we have is so well understood 
on both sides of the Taiwan straits now that there 
may well bea case for no longer retaining that. The 
matter is under review. I will conclude that review 
in a reasonably short period of time but Iam in no 
particular rush to do so. That fact has been com- 
municated to the Taiwanese negotiators. I know 
that they know the circumstances of our reaction 
and I will bear with such fortitude as J can com- 
mand theindignation of the honourable senator or 
anybody else on this particular subject. 

Senator Archer — I ask Senator Evans a supple- 
mentary question. I appreciate the time and trou- 
ble that Senator Evans has taken in preparing such 
a full answer. But I would like the Minister to 
advise me on this: when he says ‘in the very short 
term future’, does he mean by tomorrow or does 
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he mean that it will not be by tomorrow. Does he 
mean by this year or does he mean that it will not 
be by this year? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The matter is un- 
der review and I will deal with it when I regard it 
as appropriate to do so when the review is com- 
pleted. 


Question without notice 
Death penalty 


(From Hansard of 16 October) 





Senator Bourne — My question is also directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Given 
Australia’s deservedly high international reputa- 
tion for its comprehensive cross-party opposition 
to the death penalty and its significant role in the 
adoption by the United Nations of the second 
optional protocol on the death penalty, I ask: first, 
inrecent discussions with Prime Minister Namaliu, 
-was the question of the tragic decision to reintro- 
duce the death penalty in Papua New Guinea 
raised and, if so, what was the outcome of those 
discussions? Secondly will the matter of the use of 
the death penalty in the United States be raised 
with US President Bush when he visits Australia 
later this year? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government’s op- 
position to capital punishment is consistent and 
universal. The position is based on our view that 
the death penalty is an inhumane form of punish- 
ment which violates the most fundamental of all 
human rights, the right to life. The conviction that 
capital punishment should be so regarded led 
Australia to promote actively the second optional 
protocol against the death penalty to the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, to 
which we became a party in October of last year. 


Our position on capital punishment hasbeen 
conveyed to a great many foreign governments 
when we have made.representations on behalf of 
individuals sentenced to death. So far as Papua 
New Guinea is concerned, on several occasions we 
have made our views clear to the Government of 
that country. I myself raised the matter with Mr 
Namaliu when he visited Australia on 2 Septem- 
ber and I made perfectly clear what the Govern- 
ment’s position was. 

In relation to the second question about the 
United States, we have again regularly raised our 
concerns with the United States authorities at 
various levels over the death penalty. We will 
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certainly consider raising the issue again during 
the Bush visit. But I do note that in the United 
States it is the state governments that are essen- 
tially responsible for the application of the death 
penalty and it has in the past usually been the state 
governments to which we have made those appro- 
priate representations. 


Question without notice 


Foreign aid 





(From Hansard of 14 October) 


Mr Lee — Is the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development aware of calls by the Leader of the 
Opposition to slash foreign aid and other calls by 
the Leader of the National Party in support of tree 
planting projects in Nepal and other countries that 
he has visited? Can the Minister advise the House 
of recent significant developments in Australia’s 
aid program to Indo-China? What are the benefits 
to the people of Indo-China and Australia of that 
program? 

Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Dobell for his question. Far be it for me to try to 
resolve the contradictions of the Opposition. In- 
deed, I suspect that is beyond the wit of man or 
woman. 


Í have noted the calls by the Leader of the 
Opposition to slash the aid budget, and that has 
been rightly and roundly condemned throughout 
the Australian community. I notice at the same 
time that, though the Leader of the Opposition 
calls for these cuts, members of the Opposition, 
like the Leader of the National Party, run around 
the country supporting each and every conceiv- 
able aid project. So I can only leave it to the 
Australian people to make a judgement about 
those kinds of contradictions. 

On a more positive note, I am pleased to 
advise the House that I will be going to Indo- 
China next month to improve further the growing 
links between Australia and the region. During 
that visit I will participate with the Prime Minis- 
ters of Thailand and Laos in the inauguration 
ceremony for the construction of the Mekong 
Bridge. Throughout the region that bridge is re- 
garded as botha visionary and a significant project. 

Our support for the construction of the $40m 
Mekong Bridge between Laos and Thailand is 
expected to return about $20m to the Australian 
economy through the procurement of consultancy 
and engineering services as well as construction 
materials in Australia. The final contract negotia- 
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tions have commenced with the Melbourne based 
engineering firm John Holland Constructions Pty 
Ltd for constructing the bridge. There is also a 
separate contract, which is a joint venture pro- 
posal of the Australian firms, Maunsell and Part- 
ners Pty Ltd and Sinclair Knight and Partners Pty 
Ltd, to supervise the construction. 

Turning to Vietnam, the Government's deci- 
sion to resume direct aid restores a very important 
element in the relationship between Australia and 
Vietnam. Vietnam is, of course, one of the poorest 
countries in the world and there is a clear need for 
aid on both developmental and humanitarian 
grounds. 

No decision has yet been made about the size 
of the direct bilateral aid program. The first step 
will be for an Australian programming mission to 
visit Vietnam, and that will take place later this 
month, to consult with Vietnamese officials on the 
development needs and possible projects for early 
implementation. This programming mission will 
finalise its report prior to my visit to Vietnam in 
November, when I will be able to hold further 
discussions with the Vietnamese Government both 
on questions of aid and of trade. 

We have also pledged some $5m towards a 
multilateral initiative aimed at helping Vietnam 
resume normal membership of the International 
Monetary Fund. At the IMF meeting in Bangkok 
this week Australia will take part in discussions 
with other donors aimed at finalising this pack- 
age. I have been asked what Australia will get in 
return from Vietnam - a typical question from 
members of the Opposition. Let me respond to 
that in two ways. 

Firstly, we believe that we have a respon- 
sibility to this region irrespective of the returns 
this country gets. Secondly, if the honourable 
member had any notion of the economic potential 
of Vietnam and the interest of the Australian busi- 
ness community in growing trade with Vietnam, 
that would at least help to calm his fears. 


Question without notice 


Overseas aid 


(From Hansard of 17 October 





Mr Les Scott — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
Has his attention been drawn to comments by the 
Leader of the National Party that Australian over- 
seas aid ends up in the Swiss bank accounts of 
dictators? Has he taken any action to investigate 


these claims? 


Dr Blewett — I am aware of the National Party 
Leader’s extraordinary allegations about misuse, 
of Australian aid funds. I think for the benefit of 
those who did not hear him this was a broadcast 
on ABC Radio National-I will just quote what he 
said: 

There is a case for aid to our region and 
specialised aid. But pouring aid into certain coun- 
tries elsewhere in the world, some of which ends 
up in Swiss bank accounts of the dictators in the 
areas involved, others of which end up in political 
agendas of consequence. I feel very strongly about 
that and we will be cutting back the size of the 
foreign aid program. 

This was not a statement made by some 

ratbag backbencher from the National Party, this 
was a statement made by the Leader of the Na- 
tional Party. 
Mr Sinclair — My Acting Speaker, I rise ona point 
of order. I know that the honourable gentleman 
did not intend to treat us with such disrespect, but 
I suggest that that euphemism should be with- 
drawn. 


Mr Acting Speaker— I am certain it does not help 
the Minister’s answer and I am sure he would 
withdraw the euphemism about the National 
Party. 


Dr Blewett — I am happy to withdraw it because 
it was a statement made by the Leader of the 
National Party, a man supposedly of gravitas and 
authority. Because, as everyone would agree, those 
are serious allegations, it was naturally my duty to 
follow them up. I could not leave them unex- 
plained. So I approached the Leader of the Na- 
tional Party and sought to find out whether there 
were any specifics to the allegations he had made 
so that Imight take whatever action was appropri- 
ate. I regret to say that the Leader of the National 
Party said that he did not know of any specific case 
in which Australian aid money had beenso treated. 
In so far as I grasped his explanation, he had 
simply been referring to general gossip that West- 
ern aid money was being used in this way. 


In a program so complex and diverse as the 
Australian aid program, there is almost certainly 
going to be some misuse of funds, no matter how 
good our preventive mechanisms are. If any mem- 
ber of the House has a substantial piece of evi- 
dence to bring to bear on any aspect of the program, 
it is my duty to deal with it. I can assure honour- 
able members that if they present me with that 
hard evidence it will certainly be followed up. But 
the unsubstantiated claims made by the Leader of 
the National Party are simply not worth following 
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up. They are simply an irresponsible attack not 
only on the integrity of the aid program butalsoon 
the integrity of our recipients. Moreover, they 
show an appalling lack of appreciation of how the 
program works, With the exception of PNG, which 
is a country not ruled by a dictator, Australian 
bilateral aid is very rarely given in cash, it is 
usually given in the form of goods and services 
purchased by AIDAB in Australia. It is impossible 


to bank those goods and services even in Switzer- 
land. On occasions where cash grants are used, 
they are invariably accountable grants for specific 
purposes. We all know why the Leader of the 
National Party made these absurd allegations. He 
made them in order to support the claim by the 
Leader of the Opposition that aid must be cut back. 
So what we got was simply a contemptible, cheap 
and baseless attack on the Australian aid program. 
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Welcome for biological 
weapons outcome 


Statement on 1 October by the Minister for 
Foreign Atfairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Government has welcomed the 

positive outcome of the Third Review Conference 

of the Biological Weapons Convention (BWC) held 
in Geneva between 9-27 September. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, said that the measures 
agreed to at the review conference would help to 
strengthen the BWC regime. 

Significant steps taken by the conference 
included: 

e agreement to the establishment of an Ad 
Hoc Group of Governmental Experts to 
examine the feasibility of elaborating a veri- 
fication mechanism to the BWC. The group 
will meet for the first time in March-April 
1992, and report to the States Parties by the 
end of 1993; 

° clarification that the scope of the conven- 
tion included biological agents relevant to 
plants and animals, not just human beings; 

° Agreement on additional confidence- 
building measures (CBMs), as well as reaf- 
firmation of existing CBMs. New measures 
agreed included the declaration of past bio- 
logical weapons research and development 
programs both offensive and defensive, and 
the declaration of human vaccine produc- 
tion facilities. 

Senator Evans paid tribute to the contribu- 
tion of the Australian delegation towards the suc- 
cess of the conference. 

The head of the Australian delegation, Dis- 
armament Ambassador Paul O’Sullivan, was 
elected a vice-president of the review conference. 

The Australian delegation took the lead in 
developing the parts of the final conference decla- 
ration dealing with Articles III and X of the Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention. 

Article III concerns restrictions on transfers 
of biological agents or other material relevant to 
the development of a biological warfare capabil- 
ity. 

The conference agreed that any transfers of 
relevance to the BWC should only be authorised 
when the intended use is for purposes not prohib- 
ited under the convention. 

Article X concerns the encouragement of 
international cooperation in the field of biological 


science and technology, particularly to ensure 
developing countries’ access to the latest develop- 
ments in biotechnology, genetic engineering, 
microbiology and related areas is not inhibited 
due to measures to prevent biological weapons 
development. 

The conference called on developed coun- 
tries to adopt positive measures to promote tech- 
nological transfer to the developing world. 

The Convention on the Prohibition of the 
Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bac- 
teriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and 
on their Destruction is a major multilateral disar- 
mament agreement concluded in 1972 to outlaw 
biological weapons. 

One hundred and eighteen countries includ- 
ing Australia are parties to the convention. 

A further 21 countries have signed the con- 
vention, but not yet ratified it. 

A Fourth Review Conference will be held by 
1996. 


Australian delegation 
protests to France 


Statement on 2 October by Australian bipartisan 
parliamentary delegation to French Government 
over impact of trans-Atlantic trade subsidies. 


An Australian bipartisan parliamentary delega- 
tion today strongly protested to the French Gov- 
ernment about the disastrous effects on Austral- 
ian farmers of the escalating trans-Atlantic trade 
subsidies war. 

The five-member delegation, led by the Aus- 
tralian Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, told French ministers and 
parliamentarians that European Community grain 
subsidies would cost Australian farmers $700 mil- 
lion (3220 million francs) this year. 

The delegation said that the subsidies war 
had plunged world wheat prices to record low 
levels, contributing to savage reductions in Aus- 
tralian farm incomes, almost half of which would 
be negative this year. 

The delegation is also travelling to Bonn, 
Brussels, The Hague and London this week to 
register its concerns with European leaders and to 
urge the EC to curtail the subsidies war and to 
embrace reform of domestic and international 
agricultural trade policies. 

A similar delegation visited the United States 
earlier this year to protest about the effects of the 
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US Export Enhancement Program (EEP). Mem- 
bers of the delegation met today with M. Louis 
Marmaz, Minister for Agriculture and Forests; M. 
Jean-Noel Jeannenay, Secretary of State for For- 
eign Trade; and M. Alain Brune, Vice Chairman of 
the National Assembly Committee for Production 
and Trade. 

The delegation said that its bipartisan repre- 
sentation was evidence that Australia was united 
in its opposition to the trade subsidies war and its 
efforts to reduce the tragic fallout on its farming 
community. 

It argued that the EC was the principal of- 
fender in an escalating trade subsidies war which 
was crippling the Australian rural community. 

They said that the EC had steadily increased 
its subsidised agricultural exports over the past 
decade and had moved from being a major grain, 
dairy and sugar importer to one of the world’s 
largest exporters, with, for example, over 20 per 
cent of the global export market for wheat. 

EC expenditure for wheat and flour export 
subsidies was expected to be 1.62 billion ECUs 
($A2.8 billion) this year -- more than treble that of 
1985. 

In recent months, export subsidies paid by 
the EC had been around $US100 per tonne --well 
over the world price for wheat and almost double 
the average Australian net return per tonne of 
wheat. 

This had led to a 35 per cent fall in the world 
price of wheat over the past 18 months, and, 
together with the effects of the record global har- 
vest in 1990, had ravaged Australian farm in- 
comes. 

The delegation explained that the average 
net income for Australian farms this year would 
be $2100 (9600 francs), and 45 per cent of farms 
would have negative incomes. 

Members acknowledged that the European 
Community was now considering proposals for 
reform of the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), 
but expressed concern that these changes must not 
be insulated from the international market place. 

It was essential that the Community also 
addressed the external aspects of its agricultural 
policies through the Uruguay Round negotiations 
on reform of world trade in agriculture. 

The delegation said that its visit to Europe 
coincided witha period of critical decision-making 
by the EC onits approach to reform of the CAP and 
its position in the Uruguay Round negotiations. 

It acknowledged that the EC also faced other 
urgent matters, including developments in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union and stressed that 
reform of agricultural trade policies should be 


considered together with, not separately from, 
these issues. 

The delegation said that the Community 
faced an historic choice. It could: either grasp the 
opportunities offered by the Uruguay Round to 
improve world trade growth, expand coverage of 
the GATT to include trade in services and agricul- 
ture and share with the rest of the world the 
burden of adjustments in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union; or it could reject reform, lower 
growth, exacerbate trade frictions and increase the 
burden of economic change taking place among 
its neighbours. 

The delegation members included Senator 
Robert Hill, Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 
and shadow minister for foreign affairs, Mr Bruce 
Lloyd MP, Deputy Leader of the National Party 
and shadow minister for primary industry, Mr 
Brian Courtice MP, chairman of the Country Task 
Force, and Mr Graham Blight, president of the 
National Farmers Federation. 


Australia contributes to 
UN Cambodia mission 


Statement on 3 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert 
Ray. 





Up to 40 Australian Defence Force (ADF) person- 
nel will take part in the United Nations Advance 
Mission to Cambodia (UNAMIC), the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
and the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, 
announced today. 

The United Nations has accepted, subject to 
Security Council approval of the 
Secretary-General’s plan, Australia’s offer to pro- 
videan ADFcommunications unit tothe UNAMIC. 
The force is likely to be deployed in late October or 
early November after the signing of a comprehen- 
sive settlement of the Cambodia conflict. 

The Australian unit will support the cease- 
fire in Cambodia by setting up communications 
links between the Cambodia Supreme National 
Council in Phnom Penh and the armed forces of 
the four Cambodian parties. The unit may be 
required to remain in Cambodia for a number of 
months, until the main peace-keeping force is 
deployed. 

The Cambodian parties and the Permanent 
Five Members of the United Nations Security Coun- 
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cil have reached agreement in New York on the 
final version of the Cambodia settlement text. The 
settlement is now expected to be signed in Paris on 
23 October. 

The Cambodia settlement in its final form is 
based on general principles and detailed ideas 
devised and developed by Australia over the past 
two years. It involves a major UN military and 
civilian role in the transitional period ean: to 
democratic elections in Cambodia. 

The main peace-keeping force is apeta to 
be put in place progressively in 1992. It will form 
part of the United Nations Transitional Authority 
in Cambodia (UNTAC). The two ministers said 
that the Government’s contribution to the 
UNAM{IC reflected the strength of Australia’s sup- 
port for the peace agreement which had been 
achieved after long and patient efforts by the 
international community and the Cambodian par- 
ties. 

The ministers noted that the Australian con- 
tribution was another example of our 
long-standing participation in UN peace-keeping 
operations. Currently Australia also maintains 
peace-keepers in the Middle East and Cyprus, and 
we have recently despatched a communications 
unit to the Western Sahara. 

They reiterated that Australia was prepared 
to make further major contributions to UN opera- 
tions to implement the peace agreement in Cam- 
bodia. The Government expects to make an in- 
principle decision on the nature of Australia’s 
involvement in the main UN peacekeeping force 
in the near future and will consider possible Aus- 
tralian involvement in other elements of UNTAC 
once the UN Secretary General’s plan has been 
finalised. 


-~ 


Australia signs Antarctic 
Protection agreement 


Statement on 4 October by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 


Australia would be one of the first nations to sign 
an international agreement declaring the Antarc- 
tic a nature reserve and banning mining, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for Arts, Sport, the Envi- 
ronment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, 
said today. 


The ministers said Australia would sign to- 
day the Protocol on Environmental Protection to 
the Antarctic Treaty at a ceremony in Madrid. 

They said the Protocol would establish Ant- 
arctica as a nature reserve devoted to peace and 
science where mining was prohibited. 

“The protocol follows an initiative taken by 
Australia in the middle of 1989 and will provide 
greater protection for the vulnerable Antarctic 
environment. 

“Hopefully all 40 nations involved in the 
protocol will follow Australia’s example and en- 
sure its entry into force as soon as possible.” The 
ministers congratulated the 40 countries which 
are parties to the Antarctic Treaty for the consen- 
sus agreement they had reached on the Compre- 
hensive Protection of the Antarctic environment. 

They singled out particularly France, which 
had joined Australia in 1989 in a joint initiative to 
ban mining, and Belgium and Italy which had 
been strong supporters. 

The coalition parties, the Australian Demo- 
crats, environmental groups and many people in 
the Antarctic academic and scientific community 
had also been strong supporters. 

The ministers said the satisfactory outcome 
of the protocol negotiations showed the Antarctic 
Treaty System remained strong and flexible in 
managing activity in the Antarctic and meeting its 
protection needs. 

Senator Evans and Mrs Kelly today spoke at 
functions in Canberra and Sydney respectively to 
mark today’s signing. 


Senator Evans welcomes 
direct air links with Taiwan 


Statement on 4 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, welcomed the announcement 
today by Australia Asia Airlines that it would 
begin direct flights to Taipei from 11 October. 

A Taiwan company, Mandarin Airlines, will 
begin direct flights to Australia on 16 October. 
“Direct air links will boost two-way trade with one 
of Australia’s most important trading partners in 
the region,” Senator Evans said. 

“They will eliminate the complications of 
having to off-load and re-load goods, especially 
perishable products, at destinations in between. 

“Two-way tourism and business travel also 
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will be boosted.” Senator Evans said that in ac- 
cordance with Australia’s one-China policy, which 
recognised the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China as the sole legal Government of 
China, and acknowledged the position of the Chi- 
nese Government that Taiwan was a province of 
the People’s Republic of China, the Australian 
Government had kept the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China informed of the commer- 
cial negotiations leading up to the establishment 
of Australia-Taiwan air links. 

Senator Evans said further that in accord- 
ance with the 1972 agreement, which established 
diplomatic relations between Australia and the 
People’s Republic of China, and following consul- 
tations with the PRC Government, the Australian 
Government had agreed that the Australia-Taiwan 
air route would be operated by airlines which 
were not official carriers (Qantas or China Air- 
lines). 

Asa result, aircraft flying on the route would 
not bear the flags, insignia or liveries normally 
associated with an official carrier. 

The services would be conducted under com- 
mercial transportation arrangements negotiated 
between Australia Asia Airlines and private Tai- 
wan airlines in Taiwan. In accordance with its 
one-China policy, Senator Evans said, Australia 
did not maintain official contact with Taiwan. 
These air service arrangements were thus of an 
unofficial nature. 


Chinese ministers’ visit 
to boost trade 


Statement on 4 October 1991 by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade i 


Traderelations with the People’s Republic of China 
will get a boost with the visit to Australia of three 
senior ministers. 

The first visitor, Mr Ye Qing, Vice-Chairman 
(with ministerial rank) of China’s State Planning 
Commission, arrived in Australia on 28 Septem- 
ber. The commission coordinates and manages 
China’s national economic planning. 

Mr Yeis visiting industries around Australia 
and will lead a six-person team to a major 
Australia-China meeting on transport and com- 
munication in Canberra on 10 October. The Minis- 
ter for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, will co-chair this meeting. Mr Ye is also 
expected to hold discussions with the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and other Australian ministers. 

The Chinese Minister for Textile Industry, 
Madam Wu Wenying, will visit later this month 
for discussions on Australia’s important wool trade 
with China and other issues. 

In Victoria she will visit woollen textile mills 
and inspect research projects at the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
sation’s (CSIRO) Division of Textile Industry. 

On 9 December, China’s Minister for Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade, Mr Li Langing, 
will co-chair, with Dr Blewett, the peak economic 
cooperation body between Australia and China, 
the Joint Ministerial Economic Commission 
QMEC). Australian business people this year will 
participate in the meeting for the first time. 

Two-way trade with China in the 1990-91 
financial year was $2.82 billion. 

Grains remain Australia’s major exports to 
China. Wheat exports were valued at $295.5 mil- 
lion and barley at $129.4 million. 


Make or break time 
for Uruguay Round 


Statement by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Australian bipartisan parliamentary delega- 
tion to Europe completed its visit to five EC capital 
cities today certain that the next few weeks will 
make or break the Uruguay Round of GATT. 
This period would be critical in determining 
whether the European Community would com- 
mit itself to genuine reform of world trade In 
agriculture or the round would fail, delegation 
leader, the Australian Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal-Blewett said. 
The five-member delegation this week met 
government leaders in Paris Bonn, Brussels, the 
Hague and London, to protest about the damage 
being done to Australian farmers by the 
trans-Atlantic trade subsidies war. A similar del- 
egation visited United States earlier this year to 
protest about the effects on Australian farmers of 
the Export Enhancement Program (EEP). Dr 
Blewett said the delegation members had nodoubts 
that their efforts this week had been worthwhile. 
“Asa result of our visit, ministers and offi- 
cials are better informed about the harm being 
caused to Australia’s rural sector by the grain 
subsidies war and EC export subsidies on other 
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commodities such as dairy products, sugar, rice 
and processed horticultural products,” he said. 

Nevertheless, it was clear from the delega- 
tion’s discussions that there would be no lasting 
reduction in the subsidies crossfire unless and 
until there was a successful conclusion to the 
Uruguay Round agricultural negotiations. 

In every meeting, the delegation had rein- 
forced the need for the EC to show urgently the 
flexibility necessary to negotiate specific commit- 
ments on internal support, market access and 
export subsidies. 

It had also made it clear that unless agreed 
commitments in each of these areas was achieved, 
the Uruguay Round as a whole would fail. 

Dr Blewett said that the delegation had re- 
ceived mixed messages about the potential for 
movement on agriculture by the EC. 

While ministers in Germany and the Nether- 
Jands gave positive indications that movement 
might be imminent, ministers in France still ap- 
peared resistant to meaningful change. 

The Dutch and German ministers, as well as 
EC Commissioners in Brussels, recognised that 
there was now a sense of great urgency In the 
negotiations and that a successful outcome to the 
Round was important to the economic welfare of 
the international community as a whole. 

“But, unfortunately, the French showed rec- 
ognition of neither of these factors,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that on balance, however, 
the mood in Europe now seemed more conducive 
to political movement on agriculture than a year 
ago. But the delegation has spelled out quite clearly 
that even though time is running out for the Uru- 
guay Round — which may well stall indefinitely if 
progress is not made within the next few weeks — 
Australia will not settle for anything less than a 
substantial result on agriculture. 

“We are ready to negotiate flexibly at any 
time, but we will not be pushed into settling for 
something minimal as the threat of failure . 

“Australia will only be satisfied with a sub- 
stantial agreement on agriculture that ensures 
irreversible commitment to reform of support and 
protection measures in all three areas through 
agreed mechanisms and demonstrating signifi- 
cant reductions in support and protection over an 
acceptable period of time. This is the only way in 
which we can bring relief to Australia’s farmers. 

“The prerequisite to agreement for Australia 
is a structure which guarantees change rather than 
a set of numbers which can be tampered with,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

It is now up to the EC to signal to the 
Director-General of the GATT, Arthur Dunkel, 


that it is ready to negotiate such a structure,” Dr 
Blewett said. The bipartisan delegation included 
Senator Robert Hill, Leader of the Opposition in 
the Senate and shadow minister for foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr Bruce Lloyd MP, Deputy Leader of the 
National Party and shadow minister for primary 
industry, Mr Brian Courtice MP, chairman of the 
Country Task Force, and Mr Graham Blight, Presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Federation. 


New Australia-China 
Council appointments 


Statement on 8 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The appointment of a new chairman and five new 
members to the Australia-China Council was an- 
nounced today by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 

The new chairman is Professor Stuart Harris 
AO, Professor of Resource Economics in the Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies at the Australian 
National University and a former secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Professor Harris, who has served on the 
council as a member and as deputy chairman since 
March 1989, has been appointed chairman until 
March 1994. He replaces the Hon EG Whitlam AC 
QC, who retired on 31 July. 

The new members on the Council are: 
° Mr Paul Barratt, Deputy Secretary of the 

Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade; 


° Professor J Bruce Jacobs, Chairman of the 
Department of Asian Languages and Stud- 
ies, Monash University; 

° Mr Elson Pow, a partner in the Sydney law 
firm Baker & McKenzie; 


° Ms Elizabeth Proust, Chief Executive Of- 
ficer of the Melbourne City Council; 

° Dr John Stocker, Chief Executive of the 
CSIRO 

All members have been appointed for a pe- 
riod of three years. 

The government established the 
Australia-China Council in 1978 to develop fur- 
ther relations between the two nations through the 
promotion in Australia and China of a greater 
awareness of the other country. 

Senator Evans said that Professor Harris had 
a substantial association with China and a formi- 
dable knowledge in the area of Australia’s trade 
and diplomatic relations. 
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“Tt is important that every aspect of the rela- 
tionship between Australia and China be devel- 
oped, and the wide range of backgrounds and 
talents found in the new members will aid the 
Council in this task,” he said. 

Senator Evans said he was pleased that the 
council continued to attract such experienced and 
well-qualified members into its ranks. 


Extra emergency help for 
Yugoslav crisis victims 


Statement on 8 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


In view of the continuing fighting in Yugoslavia, 
Australia will provide an additional $100 000 for 
emergency relief for victims of the conflict, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 


“The decision to provide additional assist- 
ance reflects the Australian Government's deep 
concern about the continuing conflict,” Senator 
Evans said. The Minister called on all parties to 
observe the ceasefire brokered by the European 
Community. 


“The Government is aware of the desire of 
various Australian non-government and commu- 
nity organisations to participate in any further 
assistance to victims of the conflict,” he said. 

“It has therefore been decided thatan amount 
of $100 000 will be made available to support 
suitable emergency aid proposals from such or- 
ganisations: an example might be funds to assist in 
transport of needed medical supplies collected by 
a local community organisation. 


“To qualify for assistance, organisations must 
be voluntary, not-for-profit and identifiably Aus- 
tralian. They should be able to demonstrate the 
capacity to deliver needed assistance effectively to 
those suffering as a result of the conflict.” 


This contribution will bring the Australian 
Government's relief assistance to victims of the 
Yugoslav crisis to $200 000, following the provi- 
sion of $100 000 through the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in early September. 


Australian emergency assistance to victims 
of the fighting in Yugoslavia forms part of the 
Government’s development assistance program 
administered by the Australian International De- 
. velopment Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 


Australia resumes direct 
aid to Vietnam 


Statement on 9 October 1991 by The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett an- 
nounced today that Australia would resume di- 
rect bilateral aid to Vietnam. 

Direct aid was suspended in January 1979 
following Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia. 

The ministers said that there were now very 
firm grounds for confidence that the agreement on 
the Cambodian settlement process was almost 
complete. They said that Vietnam had accepted 
these developments in a constructive way. 


The ministers said that although Australia 
was already giving substantial support to hu- 
manitarian programs in Vietnam through multi- 
lateral and non-government organisations aver- 
aging over $15 million per year, the time was now 
ripe to broaden Australia’s relationship with Viet- 
nam and to increase Australia’s contribution to 
that country’s development. 


First projects 


They said no decision had yet been made on the 
size of the aid program but they hoped that it 
might be possible for the first projects to begin in 
the first half of 1992. 


The first step would be for an Australian 
mission to visit Vietnam to assess, in consultation 
with the Vietnamese Government, its develop- 
ment needs. 


“A direct aid program will enhance the Aus- 
tralian Government's ability to better address some 
of the pressing humanitarian and developmental 
needs of Vietnam,” the Ministers said. 


“Possible forms of assistance will include 
development projects, training fellowships and 
concessional financing. The last of these would 
enable Australian companies to compete more 
effectively with subsidised competitors from other 
countries. 
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Australia and NZ agree 
on CER review 


Statement on 14 October 1991 by Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke and the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, Mr Jim Bolger. 


The Prime Minister of Australia, The Hon. Bob 
Hawke, and the Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
the Rt Hon Jim Bolger, today jointly announced 
their Governments’ agreement to an agenda for 
the 1992 review of the CER Agreement. 

On 5 July this year the Australian and New 
Zealand ministers with responsibility for CER, the 
Hon Dr Neal Blewett and the Hon Philip Burdon, 
announced that they would be recommending to 
their respective governments that they address a 
number of practical issues with the aim of remov- 
ing remaining impediments to bilateral trade and 
of making it easier to do business between the two 
countries. 


These included: 
° trans-Tasman shipping; 
° specific taxation arrangements which may 
beimpeding bilateral trade and investment; 
° trade in services; 
e further harmonisation of business laws, 


standards and customs and quarantine ar- 
rangements; and 
° an examination of the mutual recognition 
of professional and other qualifications. 
Both governments have now agreed to these 
items being on the review agenda. The review will 
begin shortly. 


New export program to 
help small business 


Statement on 14 October by The Minister for 
Small Business and Customs, Mr David Beddall, 
and the Australian Chamber of Manufactures 


(ACM). 





The Minister for Small Business and Customs, Mr 
David Beddall, and the National Chief Executive 
ofthe Australian Chamber of Manufactures (ACM) 
Mr John Paterson, today launched “Export Ac- 
cess”, anew export program for small to medium 
businesses. 

Export Access is specifically targeted atsmall 
to medium size businesses. The program will pro- 


vide a fast track into export markets for about 300 
such businesses over the next three years. 

“Export Access is directed mainly towards 
companies which have not yet developed suffi- 
cient expertise and resources to maintain a sus- 
tained export development program on theirown,” 
Mr Beddall said. 

“The program draws on the experience of 
the ACM Gateway Export Network which links 
their membership with like-minded business or- 
ganisations in key export markets. 

“Export Access has the full support and in- 
volvement of other national business organisa- 
tions who will ensure that businesses from all 
industry sectors and regions have an opportunity 
to participate,” he said. 

Mr Paterson said that participants in the 
program will receive professional assistance to 
identify market opportunities and develop strate- 
gies for successful international marketing. 

“Our aim is to get the first firms in the 
program into export markets and ready to do 
business by the middle of next year,” Mr Paterson 
said. Applications will be sought from interested 
businesses over the next few weeks with a view to 
completing the assessment early in the new year. 
“Businesses with an annual turnover of less than 
$20 million, or less than 200 employees in manu- 
facturing, or less than 50 employees in service 
industries will be eligible to participate in the 
program, Mr Paterson said. 

Export Access will be delivered by the ACM 
in close co-operation with the Australian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Confederation of Australian 
Industry, the Council of Small Business Organisa- 
tions of Australia, the Metal Trades Industry As- 
sociation of Australia, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, the Department of Industry, Technology 
and Commerce and AUSTRADE. 


Australia welcomes Nobel 
Prize for Burmese detainee 
Statement on 15 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans 





Australia was delighted with the news that the 
Nobel Peace Prize had been awarded to Burma’s 
detained political leader, Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans said today. Senator Evans con- 
gratulated Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, saying that the 
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award demonstrated the enormous respect she 
had earned from the international community for 
her determination to bring about political reform 
in Burma. “In her refusal to compromise her ide- 
als, despite the pressure which has been imposed 
upon her, Daw Aung San Suu Kyi symbolises the 
aspiration of the people of Burma for greater po- 
litical and social freedom, ” he said. Senator Evans 
said he hoped that the Burmese people would take 
heart from the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi. 

He called on the leaders of the military re- 
gime to respond to the clear expression of the 
Burmese people’s wish to see democratic change 
and greater respect for human rights in Burma. 

Senator Evans said that Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi’s courage had also been recognised in the 
award of the Sakharov Human Rights Peace Prize 
in 1990. Daw Sung San Suu Kyi remains under 
house arrest almost two years after she was first 
detained. 

Senator Evans urged the Burmese military 
authorities to release her from detention immedi- 
ately and without condition. 


Australians to help control 
Indonesia’s bushfires 
Statement on 16 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Australia is sending an eight member team of 
fire-fighting experts to help Indonesian authori- 
ties bring under control large bushfires in Kali- 
mantan and Sumatra, the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, an- 
nounced today. 

“Asin Australia, bushfires occur regularly in 
Indonesia. This year, however, the Indonesian 
fires are particularly bad,” Dr Blewett said. 

“The fires have burnt out large areas of agri- 
cultural land and forest in Kalimantan and Su- 
matra. The smoke haze is affecting Malaysia and 
Singapore. 

“In response to a formal request from Indo- 
nesia, Australia is sending a team of experts to 
assist in assessing the situation and planning strat- 
egies to fight the fires,” Dr Blewett said. 

The eight member team is being put together 
by the New South Wales Department of Bushfire 
Services. 

It includes experts in all areas of bushfire 


management and control. As part of the assess- 
ment mission Australia will also provide an 
infra-red detection system, together witha trained 
operator. 

“This equipment, which can be mounted on 
a small aircraft, is designed to map the boundaries 
of fires accurately and to pinpoint ‘hot spots’,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

The data will be used to help Indonesia 
develop fire-fighting strategies and in assessing 
any further help Australia might be able to offer. 

Five members of the Australian team depart 
for Indonesia tomorrow. The remaining three, 
including the Director General of the NSW De- 
partment of Bushfire Services, leave next Tuesday. 

The Australian Government, through the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB) is providing $50 000 to cover the 
cost of sending the team and its equipment to 
Indonesia. 


Hun Sen to visit Australia 


Statement on 16 October 1991 by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today that Mr Hun 
Sen would visit Australia from 26-31 October as a 
guest of the Australian Government. 

The invitation has been extended to Mr Hun 
Sen in his capacity as a member of the Supreme 
National Council of Cambodia (SNC). Mr Hun 
Sen is also the Prime Minister of the State of 
Cambodia Government, one of the four Cambo- 
dian groups represented on the SNC. 

The visit will begin three days after the sign- 
ing of the historic peace agreement on Cambodia 
in Paris on 23 October and takes place at this time 
at Mr Hun Sen’s request. 

Senator Evans said that the government 
would discuss with Mr Hun Sen Australia’s con- 
tinuing role in the implementation of the Cambo- 
dian settlement. Australia expected to make a 
major contribution to the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of Cambodia after more than a decade 
of continuous internal guerilla warfare. 

Mr Hun Sen would also meet members of the 
Australian business community interested in fu- 
ture trade and investment opportunities in Cam- 
bodia, and representatives of the Cambodian com- 
munity in Australia. 

The visit demonstrates further Australia’s 
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support for the achievement of the SNC in reach- 
ing agreement among themselves and with the 
Permanent Five Members of the UN Security Coun- 
cil on the text of a Comprehensive Settlement on 
Cambodia, Senator Evans said. 

On 2 July, Australia became the first country 
to accept the invitation of the Chairman of the 
SNC, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, to accredit a 
diplomatic representative to the SNC. 

The SNC, established in September 1990, is 
made up of twelve representatives of the four 
Cambodian parties. It is the agreed embodiment 
of the sovereignty of Cambodia and representa- 
tive of Cambodia in the United Nations. 

In August this year another member of the 
SNC, Prince Norodom Ranariddh, visited Aus- 
tralia as a guest of the Australian Government. 

Mr Hun Sen will be accompanied on his visit 
to Australia by his wife and a delegation of senior 
officials. 


Taking Australian tree 
seeds and skills abroad 
Statement on 16 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Australia’s overseas development cooperation 
program is playing a valuable role in taking Aus- 
tralian tree seeds and expertise to the world, the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Neal Blewett, said today. 


Dr Blewett said the theme of today’s World 
Food Day, “Trees for Life” acknowledged the 
importance of improved forest management and 
conservation. 


“With the world’s forests being cleared at 
the rate of about 18 million hectares a year it is 
imperative that steps be taken to promote 
agro-forestry techniques,” Dr Blewett said. 


“Many developing countries share similar 
environmental problems with Australia, and we 
arenow working together with our regional neigh- 
bours to develop sustainable solutions. 


Australian tree species, adapted to endure 
our range of harsh environments, are playing an 
increasingly important role in agro-forestry in 
developing countries. 


Australian trees are being used for food, fuel, 
forage, shade, shelter, soil protection and to re- 
duce pressure on native forests. 


Australian trees now make up over 40 per 
cent of all plantations in the tropics and cover 
about 10 million hectares ofland,” Dr Blewett said. 


Over the past two years Australia, mainly 
through the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), has provided more 
than $15 million for forestry or tree-related projects. 


° The Australian Centre for International 
Agriculture Research (ACIAR) provides 
about $1.7 million per year for forestry re- 
search projects in Asia and Africa. 


° Australia has supported forestry-related 
projectsin Africa, China, Papua New Guinea 
and the Pacific, Indonesia, India, Nepal, 
Thailand and Vietnam. 


e In countries such as Ghana, India, Indone- 
sia, Turkey and Vietnam Australian food 
aid, mainly wheat and rice, is used by the 
World Food Programme in food for work 
projects such as reforestation and 
erosion control. 


Food aid commitments 


These projects are just part of Australia’s overall 
food aid commitments of $101.5 million for 1991- 
92. About $31 million will be used for emergency 
and refugee food aid. 


° At the multilateral level Australia has sup- 
ported the Consultative Group on Interna- 
tional Agricultural Research (CGIAR) to 
promote better management and conserva- 
tion of the world’s natural resources. 


° Australia also supports and benefits from 
international research on agro-forestry 
through CGIAR, and ACIAR. 


e Australia, through CGIAR, and ACIAR is 
also involved in establishing the Interna- 
tional Forestry Research Institute. 


° AIDAB also supports the work of CSIRO’s 
Australian Trees Centre through funding 
the Seeds of Australian Trees for Develop- 
ing Countries project. The centre dispatches 
about 15 000 parcels of seeds a year to 
researchers in almost 100 countries. 


° Research is also being undertaken into the 
food potential of acacia seeds as a food 
source in Africa. The research has involved 
Australian Aboriginal people, nutritionists, 
tree breeders and ethno-botanists. 
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Australian MPs in Zambian 
election observer mission 
Statement on 17 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans 





Two senior Australian parliamentarians will join 
a Commonwealth team invited to observe elec- 
tions in Zambia, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced to- 
day. 

Senator Evans said that Senator Kerry Sibraa, 
the President of the Senate, and Mr Jim Carlton, 
would be part of an international team which 
would observe the elections on 31 October. 

He said Australia would also contribute $50 
000 to the costs associated with the mission. 

It would be Zambia’s first multi-party elec- 
tion since its independence 27 years ago and fol- 
lowed a recently-approved change to its constitu- 
tion. Senator Evans said the Australian Govern- 
ment welcomed this development in Zambia and 
the increasing role of the Commonwealth in 
strengthening democracy in Commonwealth 
member countries. 

He said the two Australian members had a 
considerable interest in international and African 
affairs, and an excellent appreciation of the issues 
that would have to be confronted by the observer 
mission. 

Senator Sibraa, who had been approached 
personally by the Commonwealth Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Emeka Anyaoku, because of his expertise on 
Africa, had a long parliamentary association with 
the region. 

Apart from having been a member of Aus- 
tralian parliamentary delegations to Africa in 1979 
and 1982, he has represented the government at 
the Southern Africa Development Cooperative 
Conference (SADCC) in Swaziland (1985), Zimba- 
bwe (1986) and Zambia (1990). He also attended a 
conference on Commonwealth Speakers and Pre- 
siding Officers in Zimbabwe in January 1990 and 
led the Australian delegation to the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Conference in Harare in 
September 1990. 

Senator Sibraa has visited Angola, Botswana, 
Tanzania, South Africa and a number of other 
African countries. 

He was also present in Namibia in 1990 
during that country’s accession to independence 
and is a former chairman of the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence. 
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Mr Carlton was minister for health in the 
Fraser government and has served on the Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, De- 
fence and Trade. He is the shadow minister for 
policy coordination and development, chairman 
of the Coalition social policy and health group and 
a former secretary of the NSW Liberal Party. 

The 12-member delegation will be led by 
Justice Telford Georges, a distinguished jurist from 
Dominica, who has served as Chief Justice in 
Zimbabwe, Tanzania and the Bahamas. Itincludes 
Datuk Harun Din, Chairman of the Election Com- 
mission of Malaysia; the Rt Hon Edward Schreyer, 
former Canadian governor-general and high com- 
missioner to Australia; Mr Fakhruddin Ahmed, 
former foreign secretary of Bangladesh; and Dr 
Kalidu Bayo, Permanent Secretary of the Gambian 
Ministry of Education, Youth, Sport and Culture. 

The mission will go to Zambia at the invita- 
tion of President Kaunda of Zambia and with the 
agreement of the parties contesting the election. 


Overseas development 
assistance under EPA 
Statement on 17 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, and the Minister for the Arts, Sports, the 


Environment, Tourism and Territories, Ros Kelly 


Australia has undertaken to build a portfolio of 
development cooperation activities that are envi- 
ronmentally sound and contribute to ecologically 
sustainable development, the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, and 
the Minister for the Arts, Sports, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Ros Kelly, announced 
today. 

The undertaking came with the signing of a 
Record of Understanding between the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB) and the Department of the Arts, Sports, 
the Environment, Tourism and Territories which 
willensure that Australia’s overseas development 
assistance projects meet the requirements of the 
Environment Protection Act. These include: 


° thecontinued developmentofenvironment 
assessment procedures; 

° training AIDAB officers in environmental 
aspects of development projects; 

° community consultation with non-govern- 


ment organisations and industry bodies 
to develop environment policies; 
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° preparation of an annual environment au- 
dit (first one to be released shortly) 

“This Agreement confirms Australia’s com- 
mitment to accepting its global responsibilities for 
protection of the environment in all overseas ac- 
tivity,” the ministers said. 

This acceptance is demonstrated by the re- 
cently announced environmental initiatives con- 
tained in AIDAB’s new $80 million, four year, 
Environment Assistance Program. 

Australian overseas environmental assist- 
ance forms part of the Australian development 
cooperation program, administered by AIDAB. 


Australians help in 
Cambodia electoral work 
Statement on 18 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans 





An Australian expert would help a United Na- 
tions electoral preparatory mission to Cambodia 
prepare for elections in that country, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

Senator Evans said a specialist from the Aus- 
tralian Electoral Commission, Mr Michael Maley, 
would leave for Cambodia tomorrow to joina UN 
Electoral Planning Commission for two weeks. 

“Mr Maley will assist the UN to finalise the 
organisation and supervision of elections in Cam- 
bodia scheduled for next year,” Senator Evans 
said. 

He said Mr Maley had worked in Namibia, 
Western Sahara and Cambodia to assist the UN 
draw up its electoral plans for these countries. 

He had provided advice on electoral matters 
to the Government of Mozambique under the 
auspices of the Special Commonwealth Fund for 
Mozambique. 

“I believe that Australia can take consider- 
able pride in the continued requests from the UN 
for assistance from the Australian Electoral Com- 
mission,” Senator Evans said. 

“This is further confirmation of the high 
international regard for Australian expertise in 
this area.” 

He said Australia remained willing to make 
a substantial contribution to UN activities in Cam- 
bodia. 

This could include not only assistance for 
peace-keeping but for the civilian aspects of UN 


* 


operations such as the organisation and supervi- 
sion of elections as well. 

Senator Evans said the key element in the 
Cambodian settlement would be the formation of 
the UN Transitional Authority in Cambodia and 
one of its major objectives will be to conduct 
elections in that country. 

The final details on a comprehensive politi- 
cal settlement of the Cambodian conflict are being 
worked out prior to the signing of the Final Act of 
the Paris Conference on Cambodia scheduled for 
23 October. 


Top environment official 
visits Australia 


Statement on 21 October 1991 by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros 
Kelly 





The Secretary-General of the 1992 United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED), Mr Maurice Strong, would visit Aus- 
tralia as a guest of the Government from 29 Octo- 
ber until 2 November 1991, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and 
the Minister for Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, announced 
today. 

The conference, which will be held in Rio de 
Janeiro from 1-12 June next year will be attended 
by heads of government including Australia’s 
Prime Minister as well as representatives from 
government, non-government, business, scientific 
and environmental interests. 

The ministers said they were particularly 
pleased to welcome Mr Strong to Australia. 

“The visit signals the importance Australia 
attaches to conservation and development issues, 
domestically and internationally, and more par- 
ticularly to the government’s commitment to the 
UNCED process,” they said. 

Australia is working very actively to ensure 
a positive outcome for the Rio conference.” 

They said UNCED, knownas the Earth Sum- 
mit, was a major effort by developed and develop- 
ing countries to find solutions tor global environ- 
ment and development problems. 

“The scope of UNCED is far-reaching,” they 
said. 

“It covers economic and social issues at glo- 
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bal, regional and national levels and includes con- 
nections between poverty and the environment, 
between trade and the environment, the role of 
women in sustainable development and the role 
and rights of indigenous peoples.” 

They said they believed UNCED would set 
the course of international environmental activity 
for many years to come. 

It aimed to produce an ‘Earth Charter’ to 
define the principles of sustainable development 
and a plan of action for the 21st century, ‘Agenda 
2I 

MrStrong, whois Canadian-born, also served 
as Secretary-General of the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Human Environment held in Stock- 
holm in 1972 and subsequently became the first 
executive director of the United Nations Environ- 
ment Program. 

During 1985-86, he served as executive coor- 
dinator of the United Nations Office for Emer- 
gency Operations In Africa and was a member of 
the World Commission on Environment and De- 
velopment. 

Mr Strong has served the Canadian Govern- 
ment in various capacities, including president of 
the Canadian International Development Agency, 
chairman of the International Development Re- 
search Centre and chairman and president of 
PetroCanada, Canada’s national oil company. 

In Australia, Mr Strong will address the 
National Press Club in Canberra on Tuesday 29 
October and will meet with the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, Senator Evans, the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett and 
Mrs Kelly. 

He will hold discussions with business lead- 


ers and representatives of organisations involved. 


in the UNCED process. 

He will address a forum of Australian 
non-government members of UNCED convened 
by the Ambassador for the Environment, Sir Ninian 
Stephen, in Melbourne and the United Nations 
Association of Australia in Sydney. 


Planned Mideast peace 
conference welcomed 
Statement on 21 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed the decision by 


the United States and the Soviet Union to issue 
invitations to a Middle East peace conference to 
start in Madrid on 30 October. 

He said Australia wholeheartedly supported 
the planned peace conference and wished the 
participants every success in negotiating their dif- 
ferences. 

“Nobody underestimates the difficulties that 
will be involved in the negotiating process after 43 
years of bitter enmity and four bloody and de- 
structive wars”, he said. 

“But the successful negotiations between Is- 
rael and Egypt in 1978 show how much can be 
achieved through patience, goodwill and a posi- 
tive.approach. 

“It would be truly tragic if this historic op- 
portunity to resolve the wider Middle East prob- 
lem were lost. a 

“I hope that all those invited will agree to 
attend and that all the parties will refrain from any 
action that could jeopardise the prospects for the 
conference.” 

Senator Evans said the fact that the invita- 
tions had been issued reflected enormous credit 
on the United States and on US Secretary of State 
James Baker. 

“Mr Baker has been tireless and extremely 
skilful in his diplomatic efforts to bring the parties 
together. 

“In what he has done so far he has undoubt- 
edly given effect to President Bush’s reaffirmation 
after the Gulf War that the United States would 
seek to achieve a Middle East peace settlement.” 

Senator Evans praised the constructive role 
played by the Soviet Union in the peace process, 
including its re-establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel. 

“Soviet willingness to co-operate with the 
United States in convening the planned peace 
conference was another major benefit from the 
removal of superpower competition from the Mid- 
dle East,” he said. 

“The willingness of the superpowers to work 
together had been a major factor in persuading the 
parties to the Middle East dispute to contemplate 
negotiations.” 

Senator Evans said Australia’s policy towards 
the Middle East is based on two main premises: a 
total commitment to Israel’s right to exist within 
secure and recognised boundaries; and recogni- 
tion of the right of self determination of the Pales- 
tinian people, including their right, if they so 
choose, to independence and the possibility of 
their own independent state. 

Senator Evans said Australia had supported 
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for many years a comprehensive solution to the 
Middle East dispute based on United Nations 
Security Council Resolutioris 242 and 338, which 
call for Israel’s withdrawal from territories occu- 
pied during the 1967 war and respect for and 
acknowledgement of the sovereignty of every state 
in the region and their right to live in peace within 
secure and recognised boundaries. 


Australia provides $USIm 
for repatriation of Khmers 
Statement on 22 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





As part of the comprehensive settlement of the 
Cambodian issue, Australia will provide $US] 
million for repatriation of displaced Cambodians 
from camps on the Thai-Cambodian border, the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

“The achievement ofa peaceful settlement of 
the conflict in Cambodia, reflected in tomorrow’s 
signing of the Peace Accord in Paris, is the first 
step in the process of rehabilitation,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

“Just as Australia has played an important 
role in the peace process we will also meet our 
international obligations to the rehabilitation of 
Cambodia. 

“With an estimated 350 000 displaced Cam- 
bodians living incampsalong the Thai-Cambodian 
border, many of them for more than 10 years, 
repatriation is an important priority,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

Following an international appeal by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, Australia 
will provide $US1 million to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to 
assist in repatriating displaced Cambodians. 

UNHCR is the lead agency in the United 
Nations’ repatriation plan. 

“Repatriation will be a very complex exer- 
cise with many difficulties to be overcome in order 
to ensure the health and safety of those returning,” 
Dr Blewett said. 

“Faced with such a complex and difficult 
operation, UNHCR is also making contingency 
plans to provide emergency assistance for up to 
100 000 people who may return to Cambodia 
outside the formal UN operation.” 

Dr Blewett said that UNHCR would have 


discretion to use the Australian funds for repatria- 
tion or emergency assistance operations. 

Funds for the repatriation will be provided 
through the overseas development cooperation 
program administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


EFIC resumes Insurance 
cover for Vietnam 


Statement on 22 October, 1991 by the Minister 
for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, announced today that 
the Export Finance and Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC) is resuming short-term insurance cover for 
exports to Vietnam. 

Senator Button said the number of signifi- 
cant export opportunities for Australian compa- 
nies in Vietnam warranted a facility of this kind. 

“Australian companies are already involved 
in major projects in Vietnam, in telecommunica- 
tions, food processing and other sectors”, he said. 
“Combined with the re-opening of bilateral aid, 
this facility will ensure that our companies build 
on the foothold we have in this growing market”. 

Senator Button said that EFIC would make 
up to $10 million available. 

The announcement follows a recent govern- 
ment decision, announced on9 October, to resume 
direct bilateral aid to Vietnam. Senator Button said 
the time was now ripe to broaden Australia’s 


- relationship with Vietnam and to increase our 


contribution to that country’s development. 

Exporters interested in details of the new 
arrangements should contact Mr James Moore in 
EFIC on telephone (02) 390 2265. 


Cambodian peace 
agreement signed in Paris 
Statement on 23 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans | 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth 
Evans, will tonight (Australia time) sign in Paris 
the agreements constituting the comprehensive 
political settlement of the Cambodian conflict. 
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The signing ceremony will be attended by 
representatives of the four groups now constitut- 
ing the Supreme National Council of Cambodia: 
° foreign ministers from eighteen countries 
(the Permanent Five Members of the UN 
Security Council; 
the six ASEAN countries; 

Vietnam and Laos; 

Australia, Canada, India and Japan; 

Yugoslavia representing the non-aligned 

movement), and 

° the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 

Four major documents will be signed: 

° Agreement on a Comprehensive Political 
Settlement of the Cambodian Conflict, com- 
mitting all the Cambodian parties and those 
supporting them to a permanent ceasefire, 
demobilisation of military forces, the cessa- 
tion of external arms supplies, the holding 
of free and fair elections, and the adoption 
of anew democratic constitution: all under 
the supervision of the United Nations 
through the “UN Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia” (UNTAC) which will have both 
military and civilian components and all 
the powers necessary to ensure a neutral 
political environment during the run up to 
elections. 

° Agreement concerning the Sovereignty, 
Independence, Territorial Integrity and In- 
violability, Neutrality and National Unity 
of Cambodia comprising both a declaration 
by Cambodia of its future neutrality and 
guarantees of that neutrality by otherstates, 
including joint action which might be taken 
in the event of a threat to that neutrality. 

° Declaration on Rehabilitation and Recon- 
struction of Cambodia describing the prin- 
ciples of reconstruction assistance, and the 
process by which they will be coordinated. 

° Final Act of the Paris Conference on Cam- 
bodia —a procedural document describing 
the status of the Paris Conference and the 
agreements signed at it. 

The agreements to be signed in Paris are 
based very substantially on the peace plan pro- 
posed by Australia in late 1989, and developed as 
a detailed set of working papers for the Informal 
Meeting on Cambodia” held in Jakarta in Febru- 
ary 1990. (These papers, the so-called “Red Book” 
were subsequently published as Cambodia: an 
Australian Peace Proposal) 

The plan was put forward to break the im- 
passe which developed following the first session 
of the Paris Conference on Cambodia in 


July-August 1989, when a proposed interim power- 
sharing arrangement between the four Cambo- 
dian groups proved unworkable. 

The Australian plan was developed into the 
present draft agreements, with the Permanent 
Five Members of the UN Security Council playing 
the central role, during the course of 1990. The 
agreements were approved in framework form by 
the UN Security Council in September and by the 
UN General Assembly in October last year. Dur- 
ing the course of this year the plan has been further 
refined - with continued input from Australia - 
and has now been agreed to by all relevant parties 
and countries. 

Senator Evans said today that the signing of 
the Comprehensive Settlement was a marvellous 
day for the Cambodian people. 

“They have suffered beyond measure 
through more than 20 years of war, civil war and 
horrifying genocide. No people have been more 
deserving of peace and the opportunity to rebuild 
their nation. 

“The implementation stage of the settlement 
will be difficult, and there are bound to be prob- 
lems and set-backs along the way, until the new 
government is established in a year or so’s time. 

“But I believe we can be wholly confident 
that the tragedy of Cambodia is now at last behind 
us.” 


Worldwide change 
brings new role for UN 
Statement on 24 October 1991 by the Acting 


Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Global political change had given the United Na- 
tions a new internationalrole and opened up great 
opportunities for it in the future, the Acting For- 
eign Affairs and Trade Minister, Dr Neal Blewett, 
said today. 

Speaking on United Nations Day, Dr Blewett 
said the global political climate had been trans- 
formed over the past year by extraordinary inter- 
national developments. 

He said these developments included in- 
creased emphasis on the role of the United Na- 
tions in bringing peace and stability. 

“The UN is at last attaining the coherence 
and momentum necessary to meet the goals of its 
founders, he said. 

“With the new pattern of cooperation 
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achieved between the major powers, the UN is 
faced with a unique opportunity to play a central 
role in world affairs. 

“The development of that role for the UN 
should be bold and expansive, as we are at the 
threshold of new global ethics and mores in the 
international community, particularly where hu- 
man rights and democracy are concerned,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

This year, seven new member countries 
joined the UN, a number unprecedented since 
1960. 

“This further affirms the increasing relevance 
of the UN in addressing issues which require 
cooperation at an international level,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the conduct of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly over the past two years had been 
the most harmonious and cooperative on record. 

“Major progress on issues such as the envi- 
ronment human rights and reform and rationali- 
sation of the UN administrative system has been 
made,” he said. 

“However, the UN needs to take up the 
increased opportunities for international coopera- 
tion in all spheres, particularly those referring to 
peace and security, trade and development, and 
not least the quality of life such as humanitarian 
and environmental issues.” 

Dr Blewett said issues of international eco- 
nomic growth and development must take an 
even more prominent place on the UN agenda in 
the 1990s. 

He said a relationship existed between hu- 
man freedoms and sustained economic growth. 

“The alleviation of poverty in the develop- 
ing world remains the central humanitarian chal- 
lenge,” Dr Blewett said. 

“Peace in the 1990s must be based on equity 
where ethnic and national rivalries and intoler- 
ances are settled and the disparities between the 
North and South are remedied,” he said. 

He said on-going UN reforms had made the 
body more responsive to its membership. 

“Australia has an important role in this re- 
gard, particularly in advocating administrative 
and financial reforms to render the organisation 
more effective and efficient in its operations.” 

Dr Blewett said UN achievements over the 
past year included the outstanding role played by 
UN representatives in securing a comprehensive 
political settlement on the Cambodia conflict, and 
consideration in the Security Council of the tragic 
fighting in Yugoslavia. 

“Australia was heavily involved in the UN 
consideration of both these issues,” Dr Blewett 
said. 


On 23 October, Senator Evans signed the 
Final Act of the Paris Conference on Cambodia 
and reiterated Australia’s willingness to make a 
substantial contribution to the UN peace-keeping 
operations in that country. 


Tighter controls on 
Japanese tuna fishing 


Statement on 24 October 1991 by the Minister 
for Primary Industries and Energy, Simon Crean 


Tighter controls have been placed on Japanese 
tuna longliners wanting access to the Australian 
Fishing Zone during 1991-92 following recent bi- 
lateral tuna access negotiations. 

The Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Simon Crean, said Japanese tuna compa- 
nies would pay an access fee of $3.8 million for 
1991-92 in contrast to $6.98 million in 1990-91 
because of the reduced access and significant falls 
in tuna prices during 1991. 

“Monitoring and enforcement arrangements 
will remain at least as strict as in 1990-91,” Mr 
Crean said. 

“Japanese access to Southern Bluefin Tuna 
(SBT) around Tasmania has been cut from 800 
tonnes to 400 tonnes in 1991-92 in response to 
demand from Australian interests to catch SBT,” 
he said. 

Access to the tuna fishery off Australia’s east 
coast, mainly yellowfin and bigeye tuna, has been 
restricted with the maximum number of Japanese 
vessels reduced from 60 to 50. A limit has also been 
imposed on the total number of hooks which can 
be used during the peak fishing period from July 
to October, and during the year as a whole. 

On the west coast, an area with a 50 mile 
radius around Perth has been closed to the Japa- 
nese longliners to protect game fishing resources 
and some marine parks in the area. In addition, the 
maximum number of vessels permitted to operate 
off the west coast has been reduced from 50 to 40. 

Mr Crean said a code of practice for the 
handling of incidental catches of sharks was also 
agreed to at the recent Canberra negotiations, 
prompted by widely publicised incidents earlier 
in the year. This will involve retaining the whole 
carcase on the vessel or returning the fish live to 
the sea. 

“The final details of this code will be avail- 
able by the time the Government-to-Government 
Agreement for 1991-92 is signed with Japan in 
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early November,” he said. 

“Arrangements to move Australia’s tuna 
industry into the large scale long-lining sector 
have also been finalised.” 

In 1991-92 this will involve a combination of 
charter and joint venture operations using 
Japanese-style longline vessels to catch a total of 
2900 tonnes of Australia’s SBT quota. Japan will 
provide more than $1m for the training of Austral- 
ian fishermen, particularly in the more skilled 
operations needed on many of these vessels. 

“This move will provide the springboard for 
substantive Australian involvement in the next 
few years. While earlier attempts have encoun- 
tered problems I am confident the time is now 
right to make real progress,” Mr Crean said. 

“It could lead to an Australian longlining 
industry worth ten times what it is now. 

“Tuna is a valuable and fragile resource and 
I am committed to ensuring a sustainable basis by 
working with the countries involved, especially 
Japan, to ensure commercial exploitation is effi- 
cient and sustainable and Australia is the major 
beneficiary,” he said. 


Election to UNEP 
governing council 
Statement on 25 October 1991 by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett today announced that Australia 
had been elected to the Governing Council of the 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP). 
The election took place on Tuesday at the 
Forty-Sixth Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York. 

Dr Blewett said UNEP played a unique role 
in the UN system and in the international commu- 
nity, coordinating environmental programs and 
promoting environmental awareness throughout 
the UN system. 

“Australia’s election to the Governing Coun- 
cil is a welcome and timely development, consist- 
ent with the progressive and constructive role we 
have sought to play internationally on environ- 
mental matters,” Dr Blewett said. 

Australia has taken anactiveinterestin UNEP 
since its creation in 1972. Australia was elected to 
the first UNEP Governing Council in 1973-75 and 
served subsequently on the Council from 1979-81 


and 1983-89 

“This four year term, which will commence 
in 1992, will span a most exciting and challenging 
time for environmental matters in the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development, to be held in Brazilin June 
1992, is expected to mark a new era for UNEP. 

“As part of the Governing Council, Australia 
will strive to redefine and strengthen UNEP’s role 
in order to give full expression to decisions taken 
at UNCED,” Dr Blewett said. 

Dr Blewett recalled the Prime Minister’s an- 
nouncement at the recent Harare CHOGM of Mr 
Hawke's intention to attend UNCED. He noted 
also the forthcoming visit to Australia by UNCED 
Secretary-General, Maurice Strong, from 29 Octo- 
ber until 2 November. In a press release on 21 
October, Senator Evans and Mrs Kelly said the 
visit signalled the importance Australia attached 
to environment and development issues domesti- 
cally and internationally, and the Government’s 
commitment to the UNCED process. 


Opium poppy exports 


Statement on 28 October 1991 by the Federal 
Minister for Justice and Consumer Affairs, 
Senator Michael Tate 





The Federal Minister for Justice and Consumer 
Affairs, Senator Michael Tate, has made a plea to 
the United States administration for a change to 
US import arrangements to allow greater access- 
to the US market for Tasmanian poppy growers. 

Speaking in Canberra today, Senator Tate 
said the Asian region was overflowing with heroin, 
and stringent measures needed to be in place to 
suppress the availability of opium poppies. 

“Australia has given a great deal of assist- 
ance, for example for the Crop Substitution Pro- 
gram in Thailand, so that peasants have another 
cashcrop to sell into the Bangkok market”, he said. 

Tasmanian poppy growers work ina strictly 
controlled industry, with no diversion into the 
illicit market. 

“They have shown themselves to be very 
conscious of security and they should be rewarded 
with greater access to the United States pharma- 
ceutical market”. 

Senator Tate said he was extremely disap- 
pointed that the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives had rejected an attempt to give greater 
access for countries other than India and Turkey. 

Senator Tate was speaking at the 16th Asia 
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and Pacific meeting of the Heads of National Drug 
Law Enforcement Agencies in Canberra, attended 
by almost 100 delegates and observers from 61 
nations. 

He said that from both a domestic industry 
point of view and in the context of international 
drug law enforcement, improved US access for the 
Tasmanian poppy industry represented sound 
policy. 

At present an estimated 9000 hectares of 
poppy crops are planted or about to be planted in 
Tasmania, ready for harvest in January and Febru- 
ary next year. 

“ The industry is worth about $15 million a 
year at the farm gate, and with pressing and other 
multiplier effects, its value to Tasmania is in the 
$30 to $35 million range annually. 

“Last year 660 farmers were involved with 
the crop, producing 35 to 40 per cent of the world 
trade in poppy straw, and having the benefit of a 
high value crop to plant on rotation in between 
plantings of more traditional food crops”. 

Senator Tate said he understood negotia- 
tions were continuing with US administration of- 
ficials. 

“T believe it is essential to convince them of 
both the economic and law enforcement benefits 
of allowing Tasmanian producers greater access 
to the US pharmaceutical industry. 

“The US Administration could thereby show 
support fora section of Australian agriculture and 
advance its law enforcement objectives world- 
wide by preventing diversion of opiates into the 
illicit market,” he said. 


Australia deeply concerned 
about Dubrovnik 
Statement on 29 October 1991 by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans , 





Australia is deeply concerned at the threat posed 
by the Yugoslav military to the people and historic 
buildings of the medieval city of Dubrovnik. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Evans, said the assault by the Yugoslav 
military on the Adriatic city of Dubrovnik, a civil- 
ian target which has no military significance, was 
irresponsible and unwarranted. 

Dubrovnik’s Old City is inscribed on 
UNESCO's World Heritage List as one of the most 
perfect remaining examples of medieval architec- 


ture. 

“It is of great value to all of humanity,” 
Senator Evans said. 

“Australia fully supports the Joint Declara- 
tion by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the Director-General of UNESCO issued 
on 24 October 1991 concerning the protection of 
the Old City of Dubrovnik,” Senator Evans said. 

Hesaid the Australian Governmentappealed 


. to the conflicting parties in Yugoslavia, particu- 


larly the Yugoslav military, to take all necessary 
measures to protect the cultural and natural herit- 
age value of Dubrovnik and to desist from action 
involving the historic city. 

Australia’s newly elected member of 
UNESCO's Executive Board, Mr Barry Jones MP, 
addressing the UNESCO General Conference cur- 
rently in session in Paris, drew attention to the 
human aspect of the crisis by pointing out that not 
only is Dubrovnik’s heritage threatened, but those 
living in the city were also needlessly threatened 
by the conflict. 

Calling for UN and EC action to resolve the 
crisis, Mr Jones said residents of “living monu- 
ments” such as Dubrovnik were increasingly en- 
dangered “by threats to the physical fabric of such 
World Heritage sites”. 

Australia is co-sponsoring a resolution in 
UNESCO calling for greater protection for the Old 
City of Dubrovnik. 

Senator Evans strongly reinforced his earlier 
calls for the Yugoslav parties concerned in the 
tragic conflict to abide by the EC ceasefire agree- 
ments and UN Security Council Resolution 713 
and to reach a negotiated and peaceful settlement 
of their differences. 


Accreditation treaty 
signed with NZ 


Statement on 30 October 1991 by the Minister 
for Small Business and Customs, the Hon David 
Beddall, and the New Zealand Minister of 
Commerce, the Hon Philip Burdon 


The Joint Accreditation System of Australia and 
New Zealand (JAS-ANZ) was launched today by 
the Minister for Small Business and Customs, the 
Hon David Beddall, and the New Zealand Minis- 
ter of Commerce, the Hon Philip Burdon. 
JAS-ANZ will provide an umbrella organi- 
sation for conformity certification practices in 
Australia and New Zealand. It will also open the 
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way for the negotiation of mutual recognition 
agreements with our trading partners, especially 
the European Community. 

The system will cover the accreditation of 
certification organisations and auditors and their 
training organisations, and lead to a national reg- 
ister of certified suppliers and products. 

“Quality accreditation must have a national 
focus. Industry will then more readily establish 
benchmarks for demonstrating competence in 
meeting rapidly changing quality demands. This 
benchmarking will be based on international stand- 
ards,” Mr Beddall said. 

“Under JAS-ANZ our suppliers will have 
parity with overseas competitors, as purchasers 
are assured of the quality of products covered by 
the system. Accreditation will provide the neces- 
sary underpinning to give consumer confidence 
in the quality of our products,” he said. 

A kit is also available. 


Austrade Board 
appointments 


Statement on 31 October 1991 by the Minister 
for Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button and the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button and the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett 
MP, today announced the appointment of Ken- 
neth John Down and Paul Salteri to the board of 
AUSTRADE. The ministers said that the two new 
board members brought with them extensive in- 
ternational experience in sectors of significant 
importance to Australia’s exporting future. 

Mr Down isa Director of GRM International 
Pty Ltd and Australian Rural Exports Pty Ltd 
(Austrex). GRM has been involved in over 50 
developing countries in a broad spectrum of agri- 
cultural and pastoral development projects. 
Austrex is one of the largest exporters of live cattle 
out of Australia and is also a trader in meat and 
other commodities. 

The GRM has its head office in Brisbane and 
regional offices in Darwin, Manila, Bangkok, 
Muscat, Addis Ababa and Mexico City. 

Mr Salteriis the Group Managing Director of 
Transfield Holdings Pty Ltd. He joined the 
Transfield Group in 1978 after working in Canada 
and England. 


Transfield Holdings Pty Ltd, through its 
various subsidiary companies, is a leading Aus- 
tralian provider of project engineering, steel fabri- 
cation, shipbuilding and construction services. Its 
annual turnover is in excess of $1 billion and it has 
participated in many major infrastructure projects 
in this country. In November 1989,this Australian 
owned private enterprise was awarded the $4 
billion ANZAC Ship Project contract by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Responsibility for AUSTRADE passes from 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce to the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development on 1 November. 


Diplomatic appointment 


Turkey 


Statement on 3 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Geoffrey Price MBE as Australia’s © 
Ambassador to Turkey. He succeeds Mr Don 
Witheford who has been Ambassador since 1987. 

Senator Evans said that Australia and Tur- 
key had special historical ties, highlighted by the 
75th anniversary commemorations of Anzac Day 
in April 1990 in Turkey and President Ozal’s visit 
to Australia in May this year. While in Australia, 
President Ozal was made an honorary companion 
of the Order of Australia for his personal contribu- 
tion to the development of bilateral relations be- 
tween Australia and Turkey. 

The relationship had broadened with the 
migration ofa large number of Turks after a migra- 
tion agreement was signed in 1967. The Turkish 
community is estimated at 50 000. 

Senator Evans said that Australia’s trade 
relations with Turkey had grown significantly in 
recent years. In 1990, Australian exports were 
worth $136.2 million and imports $35.3 million, 
with coal and wool being the largest exports. To 
further expand the scope and volume of trade, the 
Australian government established an Austrade 
Office in Istanbul this year and in 1990 formed the 
Australia-Turkey Joint Economic Committee. 

Mr Price, aged 61, joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1953 and has served in 
Vietnam, twice in France, Laos, and at the United 
Nations in Geneva. In 1958-9 he was Senior Private 
Secretary to the then Minister for External Affairs. 
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Mr Price has also served as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Vietnam 1974-5 High Com- 


missioner in Singapore, Minister at the Australian 


Embassy in Washington and Ambassador to The 
Netherlands. 

Mr Price was appointed as Australian Am- 
bassador to Pakistan in 1987, and became High 
Commissioner in 1989 when Pakistan rejoined the 
Commonwealth. 

He is expected to take up his appointment in 
early December. 


Diplomatic appointment 


Pakistan 


Statement on 3 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Edward Pocock as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Pakistan. He succeeds Mr Geof- 
frey Price who has been High Commissioner since 
1987. 

Senator Evans said that Pakistan’s return to 
democratic rule in 1988 had provided a firm basis 
for the re-establishment of a substantial relation- 
ship between Australia and Pakistan. This was 
underlined by Mr Hawke's visit to Pakistan in 
February 1989, by his own visit in August last year 
and by the visit to Australia of a Pakistani parlia- 
mentary delegation in April this year. 

Senator Evans said that the level of bilateral 
trade had increased over recent years, and a trade 
agreement had been signed in July last year. The 
three-year $A15 million aid program announced 
by the Prime Minister in 1989 emphasised the 
promotion of mutually beneficial commercial links. 

senator Evans said that Australia hoped to 
continue periodic discussions with Pakistan on 
such issues as arms control and disarmament. He 
also looked forward toa continuation of the shared 
sporting interests, particularly in cricket, hockey 
and squash, that had helped cement the bilateral 
relationship in past years. 

Mr Pocock, aged 57, is a very senior and 
experienced Australian diplomat. He joined the 
then Department of External Affairs in 1959 and 
has served in Egypt, at the United Nations in New 
York, Cambodia, Vietnam, and with both the Del- 
egation to the OECD and the Australian Embassy 
in France, He has also served as Australia’s Am- 
bassador to Korea and Ambassador to the Soviet 


Union. Most recently he has been Australia’s 
Ambassador to France and Head of the Australian 
Permanent Delegation to UNESCO. 

Mr Pocock will take up his appointment this 
month. 


Diplomatic appointment 
Micronesia and the 
Marshall Islands 


Statement on 3 October 1991 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Peter Stanford as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to the Federated States of Micronesia (FSM) 
and the Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMD). 
He succeeds Mr Ken Brazel who has been Ambas- 
sador since 1989. 

Australia established diplomatic relations 
with both the FSM and RMI in July 1987 and was 
the first country to do so after the United States. 

Since then, relations between the two coun- 
tries have strengthened significantly. Australia 
opened an embassy in Pohnpei and appointed a 
resident Ambassador to the FSM in November 
1989. The Ambassador was formally accredited to 
the RMI in March 1990. 

Mr Stanford, aged 44, joined the then De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs in 1972 and has served 
in Papua New Guinea, Malaysia and Fiji. Most 
recently, he has been Director of the Conventional 
and Nuclear Disarmament Section in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Mr Stanford will take up his position at the 
beginning of November. 


Consular travel advice 


India 


Statement on 15 October 1991 by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
advised that due to continuing disturbances and 
tensions in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
escalating disturbances and tensions in the State of 
Assam, Australian citizens should consider defer- 
ring plans for non-essential travel to those regions 
of India. The department further advises that due 
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to disturbances in the State of Punjab, Australian 
citizens who choose to visit that State should avoid 
crowded places, avoid travel on trains and buses, 
and avoid travel after dark. 

Information regarding the situation in the 
above Indian States is available from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra - 
Tel (06) 261 3305 - and from the Department's 
Regional Offices in capital cities. 


Consular advice 
period review 


Statement on 16 October 1991 by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
completed its periodic review ofall consular travel 
advices issued up to 16 October 1991. Advices for 
the following countries remain in force: 

Colombia (issued 26 April 1990) 

Ethiopia (issued 24 May 1991) 

India (issued 15 October 1991) 

Iraq (issued 11 March 1991) 

Lebanon (issued 10 July 1991) 

Pakistan (issued 19 April 1991) 

Papua New Guinea (issued 23 August 1991) 

Peru (issued (2 March 1990) 

Philippines (issued 26 April 1990) 

Rwanda (issued 10 October) 

Sri Lanka (issued 26 June 1991) 

Turkey (issued September 1991) 

Yugoslavia (issued 4 July 1991) 

Zaire (issued 27 September 1991) 

Australians intending to travel to these coun- 

tries can obtain information from the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra, tel- 
ephone (06) 261 3305 and from the Department's 
Regional Offices in State capitals. 


Consular travel advice 


Papua New Guinea 


Statement on 24 October 1991 by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises Australian citizens that the Papua New 
Guinea Government had recently lifted the cur- 
fews introduced in March 1991. Nevertheless 
Australians intending to travel to and in Papua 
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New Guinea should exercise due care and main- 
tain a high level of personal security awareness. 

The department strongly urged Australian 
residents of Papua New Guinea, as well as travel- 
lers, to register with the Australian High Commis- 
sion, Port Moresby (PO Box 9129 Hohola NCD) 
Telephone 25 9333 or facsimile 25 9183. 

The department noted that travel to Bou- 
gainville is only possible with the appropriate 
authorisation of the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment. 


Consular travel advice 


Zaire 


Statement on 30 October 1991 by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to uncertain security in Zaire, 
Australian citizens should consider deferring all 
travel to Zaire for the time being. 

Information concerning security in Zaire is 
available from Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade in Canberra (Tel 06 261 3305) or the Depart- 
ment’s Regional Offices in Capital cities. 
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EAST TIMOR KILLINGS DOMINATE 
FOREIGN POLICY DEBATE 


The killing of civilians in East Timor on 12 November was a 
major focus of Parliamentary debate this month. The Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, strongly condemned the 
killings and presented to Parliament details of the incident and 
Australia’s reaction (page 754 onwards). The rapidly changing 
events in the former Soviet Union and the declaration of 
independence by Ukraine received attention, as did the 
continuing civil war in Yugoslavia. In a speech launching a book 
he co-authored with Bruce Grant, “Australia’s Foreign Relations 
in the World of the Nineties”, Senator Evans pointed out that 
countries which did not react quickly enough to the rapidly 
changing international environment would “find themselves 
faltering alarmingly, both politically and economically” (page 
716). The role of multilateral organisations in helping individual 
countries cope with the changing international environment 
was assessed by the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett, in an address to the Annual 
World Development Forum in Canberra. Dr Blewett stressed 
that the demand on multilateralagencies would increase because 
of the need for a global effort to meet challenges such as 
environmental degradation and economic development (page 
722). Australia’s relations with the Republic of Korea and Vietnam 
were highlighted by Dr Blewett’s visits there. In Seoul, Dr 
Blewett charted the development of Australia’s relations with 
Korea, particularly its trading partnership (page 728). Trade was 
a major theme of his speech in Hanoi (page 732). 
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The importance of Antarctica 
to the Asian region 





Opening address on 2 November by the Ambassador for 
the Environment, the Rt. Hon Sir Ninian Stephen to the Asia 
in Antarctica Conference in Hobart | 





It is my great pleasure to welcome del- 
egates to this conference and to Hobart. 
I extend a special welcome to overseas 


delegates, particularly those from the ` 


Asian region. I hope that you find the 
conference to be a fruitful and reward- 
ing experience. 

Australia has, of course, the closest 

' of links with Asia, particularly the coun- 
tries of south-east Asia. Those of us who 
live on the extremities of the continent, 
in the Northern Territory or in Western 
Australia, know very well that it takes 
us less time to travel to Denpasar or 
Singapore than to Sydney or, certainly, 
to Hobart. While those in Perth or Dar- 
win tend to look north to Asia, here in 
Hobart, one tends to look south to the 
sub Antarctic islands and to the great 
white continent of Antarctica. Here to- 
day, Hobart forms a fitting bridge be- 
tween Asia and Antarctica as youexplore 
the connections, current and future, be- 
tween the two regions. Indeed, yourcon- 
ference theme seeks, in a sense, 
convergence of two strands in Austral- 
ian foreign policy — Australia’s close 
relations with its Asia Pacificneighbours 
and its long history of association with, 
and cooperation in, Antarctica. 

Iam especially pleased to be here 
because this conference is sponsored 
partly by the recently created Antarctic 
foundation which I chair, created to pro- 
mote knowledge and informed debate 
nationally and internationally about 
Antarctica and its significance for Aus- 
tralia and the world. This conference 
precisely meets those objectives; not only 
is it designed to promote such debate 
but it also focuses attention upon a new 
dimension of international relations as 
they concern the Antarctic continent. 

Antarctica might, at first glance, 
seem remote indeed from the concerns 
of countries in the Asian region. With 


ASIA AND ANTARCTICA 


the exception of Japan, most Asian gov- 
ernments, for many years, gave no more 
than passing attention to the continent. 

Of course, little more than 200 years 
ago, the same could have been said of all 
nations. It was much less the interests of 
governments than the intrepid courage 
and curiosity of master mariners and 
explorers that first pushed man into 
realms below the Antarctic circle. In 1773 
Captain Cook became the first Euro- 
pean to venture into such harsh climes. 
Scanning the awesome white wilder- 
ness from the safety of his small wooden 
vessel, he wrote in his diary that no man 


_ would ever explore the land which he 


presumed lay to the south. Yet the logic 
of his own urge to explore drove other 
explorers on after him, they to be fol- 
lowed by those pursuing profits from 
the rich marine life of the surrounding 
seas and others scrambling to make 
claims of national sovereignty. But there 
were others too — those who came in 
search of scientific knowledge. The sci- 
entific cooperation fostered over suc- 
ceeding years culminated in the 
international geophysical year of 1957- 
58 during which time 12 nations main- 
tained research bases in Antarctica. This 
activity paved the way for the conclu- 
sion, in 1959, of the Antarctic Treaty of 
which Australia was an original signa- 


tory. 
A unique Treaty 


Like the continent itself, the Treaty is 
unique. It was drafted during a period of 
cold war distrust and near conflict yet it 
explicitly preserved Antarctica as a de- 
militarised and nuclear free area and 
encouraged cooperative work by scien- 
tists irrespective of nationality or ideo- 
logical differences. And it successfully 
put to one side the various competing 
claims to sovereignty, some of them over- 
lapping and all of them denied by a 
number of non-claimant nations. Instead 
of conflict, scientific cooperation has 
flourished under the terms of the Treaty. 

What we have now, what the 
Treaty has given us, is a unique natural 
research laboratory in near pristine con- 
dition. Our own great polar explorer, Sir 
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Sir Ninian Stephen (right) meets the Secretary-General of the 1992 UN Conference on Environment and Development, 
Mr Maurice Strong, in Melbourne. Department of Foreign Affairs photograph by John McKinnon. 


Douglas Mawson, said, now long ago livious to the unseen dangers above us. 
but with rare foresight; Scientific research in Antarctica, 

Bound up with the mystery of the now more than ever, is relevant to an 
seventh continent are volumes of data understanding of the great global prob- 
of vital importance to science and eco- lems in the environment, whether it is 
nomic problems which may become of climate change, conservation of biodi- 
moment in the near future. versity or natural resource conservation 

And so it has proven to be. Ant- andmanagement. The interrelationships 
arctic science has the capacity to under- between the Antarctic and the wider glo- 
stand, predictand monitorclimaticand bal environment is now generally un- 
other environmental movements and derstood by the community, certainly in 
changes which affect the entire globe. Australia. And, struck by its raw beauty 
There are natural systems and proc- andthebountifullifeatits fringes during 
esses that can be analysed and studied the few short summer months, the voice 
in the Antarctic better than anywhere ofthe community hasbeen passionatein . 
else on earth. We need think no further defence of its preservation. Through the 
than the thinning of the stratospheric initial efforts of both the Australian and 
ozone layer and the greatdangerozone French Governments, subsequently sup- 
depletion poses for those of us in this ported by Italy and Belgium, Antarctica 
hemisphere and region. If it had not is now subject to a comprehensive envi- 
been for the special natural conditions ronment protection regime as a natural 
afforded by the Antarcticenvironment, reserve devoted to peace and science. 
we might have gone on for years, ob- The Treaty system has produced a major 
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new international instrument whose sig- 
natories are committed to the unique 
environmental qualities of the continent. 

One of the questions, I suppose, 
that this conference poses, is whether 
there is a particular Asian view or per- 
spective of Antarctica. To answer this, of 
course, runs the risk of treating the coun- 
tries of Asia as an homogeneous group 
— asin of which Australians have, on 
occasions been guilty in the past but of 
which we are, I believe, no longer guilty. 
The answer I leave to you who are ex- 
perts in the area. I do know, however, 
that interest in Antarctica by Asian coun- 
tries has increased markedly over recent 
years — certainly since 1983 when both 
India and China acceded to the Treaty. 
For the more than 20 years previously, 
Japan alone, as an original Treaty party, 
kept the Asian flag flying. Then, in 1986 
both the republic of Korea and the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea ac- 
ceded. Papua New Guinea, too, though 
not strictly an Asian country, is a Treaty 
member. Both China and Japan main- 
tain permanent bases in Antarctica as 
does the Soviet Union, to the extent that 
it is a country of the Asian region. 

Pakistan has recently undertaken 
expeditionary work in Antarctica and 
may be interested in further expeditions. 
Pakistan is not yet a party to the Treaty 
but it is the hope of the Australian Gov- 
ernment that Pakistan will see the ad- 
vantages of participation within its 
cooperative framework. 

With the, I hope only temporary, 
exception of Pakistan, the one common 
thread that binds together all Asian na- 
tions engaged in scientific research in 
Antarctica is that they are parties to the 
Antarctic Treaty. In this, they share a 
common. interest with all other Treaty 
parties. 

Asian countries, are of course well 
aware of the continent’s environmental 
and scientific value and of the impact of 
Antarctic climate and oceanic patterns 
upon natural systems, no less in their 
part of the world as elsewhere. Their 
participation in research and scientific 
cooperation at the present time ensures 
that their voice will be clearly heard in 
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the conductof Antarcticaffairs as Treaty 
nations work towards the 28th Antarctic 
Consultative Meeting which, appropri- 
ately for this forum, will be held in To- 
kyo, probably in 1993. 

No system, irrespective of how 
good it might seem to those who partici- 
pate in it, is without its critics. The Ant- 
arctic Treaty system is no exception 
although the number of critics are by no 
means large. One basis of this criticism 
may be that the interest of the Treaty 
parties in Antarctica has primarily been 
based on the potential for commercial 
exploitation. The evidence for this has 
always been flimsy but now, with the 
adoption last month of the protocol on 
comprehensive environmental protec- 
tion for Antarctica, the evidence must be 
even flimsier. The Australian Govern- 
ment is hopeful that countries that re- 
main critical of the Treaty system will, in 
time, find that their concerns are wholly 
without foundation. l 

As international interest in Ant- 
arctica continues to grow, we can surely 
expect that a good proportion of that 
interest will come from Asia. Australia 
willwelcome those countriesin the hope 
that they will see the advantage and 
experience which accrues from mem- 
bership of a Treaty system which for 30 
years has preserved the continent from 
becoming the scene of international dis- 
cord and has enabled the development 
ofasystemofscientific cooperation with- 
out parallel. Now, the beautiful and frag- 
ileenvironment of Antarctica is protected 
under an arrangement unique to the 
world. 

I feel particularly proud to be able 
to welcome those of you from Asia, from 
countries that share Australia’s sense of 
concern regarding the Antarctic and, 
indeed, the global environment. I am 
confident that this conference will en- 
courage an appreciation of the skills and 
perspectives Australia’s Asian counter- 
parts in Antarctic science can contribute 
to the continued scientific and environ- 
mental integrity of a continent of infinite 
beauty and value. 

It is my pleasure to declare open 
this conference. a 
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Australia’s foreign relations 
in the world of the 1990s 





Speech on 4. November to the National Press Club by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, in Canberra, following the launch of “Australia’s 
Foreign Relations in the World of the 1990s” by Evans 
and Grant 





It is not so many years ago that the 
expression “Australian foreign policy” 
was almost a contradiction in terms. 
The Second World War and its after- 
math did see something of a coming of 
age, with Evatt’s role in the foundation 
of the United Nations and the quicken- 
ing of interest in South-East Asia. But 
overall, itis hard to argue that anything 
much more was involved than a turn- 
ing from one great protector to another. 

One of Bruce Grant’s and my ar- 
guments, in our book published today, 
is that the final evolution of a genuinely 
independent Australian foreign policy 
is a very recent phenomenon indeed. 
We link it, in fact, with the publication 
of the 1987 Defence White Paper which, 
in spelling out for the first time a coher- 
ent and achievable policy of defence 
self-reliance, liberated Australian for- 
eign policy from the constraints under 
which it had traditionally laboured. 

J cannot imagine that anyone is in 
doubt these days about the importance 
of our having an independent Austral- 
ian foreign policy - one which is over- 
whelmingly shaped and governed by 
what is directly in our own national 
interest, and not by what may be neces- 
sary from time to time to get a foot 
insidea protector’s door. Theextraordi- 
nary events of the last two vears have 
made it more important than ever that 
we refine and develop an effective Aus- 
tralian foreign policy, with a clearly 
developed sense of who we are, what 
we are capable of doing and what we 
should be doing. 

The end of the Cold War, the col- 
lapse of communism everywhere but in 
East Asia, the Gulf crisis and the resur- 
gence with it ofa United Nations collec- 
tive security role, the new attention 
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being devoted in international affairs to 
human rights and the environment, the 
huge stakes that have now come to be 
involved in international trade politics - 
all these developments since 1989 have 
made it that much more apparent that 
the world is being dramatically reshaped 
around us, and that nations which are 
not quick on their feet in finding a place 
in the new order are going to find them- 
selves faltering alarmingly, both politi- 
cally and economically. It is a matter of 
not only grasping new opportunities for 
the advancement of national interests, 
but not being left behind in the rush. We 
simply cannot afford to look upon for- 
eign relations issues like moo cows gaz- 


. ing at the passing traffic. 


Letme bea littlemorespecificabout 
some of the issues where which we need 
to be intimately concerned. 


Global changes 


In global security terms, some giant 
strides have obviously been taken to- 
wards peaceand disarmament. But much 
remains to be done. Even when all the 
commitments and proposals that Presi- 
dent Bush and Gorbachev have now re- 
spectively floated have been 
implemented, there will still be some 
30,000 nuclear warheads left in the globe 
— and this in an environment where no- 
one can be certain the Soviet Union will 
be immune from conservative backlash; 
where there is a major danger of prolif- 
eration still in at least three highly vola- 
tile areas of the globe (the Middle East, 
south Asia and north-east Asia); and 
where there is still a long way to go 
before we rid the world of chemical and 
biological weapons and the will to use 
them. It is difficult to argue that we have 
reached even the beginning of the end of 
the nuclear era, or the era of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Thesecurity future of our own Asia 
Pacific region is, again, as fluid, dynamic 
and uncertain as it has ever been. To the 
extent that there has been, or is likely to 
be, with the relaxation of the Cold War 
gridlock a diminution in the influence of 
the two nuclear superpowers, this is likely 
to be accompanied by a relative increase 
in the influence of the region’s other 


. major powers (China, Japan and India) 
and a significant enhancement of the 
military capability of a number of lesser 
powers to match their rapidly rising eco- 
nomic status. There is no shortage, 
moreover, of potential flashpoints - not 
least the Korean Peninsula or the South 
China Sea - that could generate real con- 
flicts out of what at the moment may 
seem fairly remote contingencies. 

Economically, the prospects of the 
world and our region are very finely 
balanced. Unless the Uruguay Round 
succeeds-and thatis very far from being 
guaranteed at the moment - there is a 
very realand immediate danger of coun- 
tries moving to solve their trade prob- 
lems through unilateral measures, 
discriminatory bilateral deals and in- 
ward-looking regional arrangements. 

There is a particular danger that 
battle lines will be rapidly drawnaround 
three large, distinct trading blocs, built 
upon the Yen, Dollar and Deutschemark 
respectively, with offensive and defen- 
sive strategies being mounted that will 
make some of the battles of recent years 
between Japan and the United States 
over manufactures, or the United States 
and EC over agricultural subsidies, pale 
by comparison. Some of the biggest com- 
panies in the largest countries in the 
world are presently positioning them- 
selves in all three “blocs” to minimise 
the impact on their profitability of such 
a development ifit occurs, but the devel- 
oping countries and smaller trading na- 
tions like Australia who want to sell into 
all the markets of the world to stay afloat 
need to be acutely conscious of just how 
sensitive the present situation is. 

In addition to the traditional pre- 
occupations of politico-strategic and 
trade diplomacy, a whole new set of 
issues has come to occupy the interna- 
tional agenda, bringing with them both 
new pressures for countries like ours to 
play an enhanced role, and new oppor- 
tunities to do so - issues like the interna- 
tional environment, refugee flows, 
narcotics trafficking, and human rights 
observance. Interdependence, coopera- 
tive action and collective action have 
become the new catch cries, and those 
countries less than actively involved in 
the new “third agenda” diplomacy are 
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not only not helping their immediate 
neighbours, but not helping themselves. 

All this means that Australia’s for- 
eign policy should be the subject of rather 
more intelligent debate and informed 
discussion than tends to be the case at 
the moment, and it is in order to gener- 
ate, or at least to contribute to, such a 
debate and discussion that the book 
launched today was written. The tradi- 
tion hithertoin Australia (although there 
are of course plenty of honourable indi- 
vidual exceptions) is that detailed atten- 
tion is really only paid to foreign affairs 
issues when they get caught up in do- 
mestic partisan. politics, or have some 
strong personality component, or havea 
full-scale blood and thunder dimension. 


Dangers of resurgence 


The Cambodian issue’is a good case in 
point. While there has been probably 
more Australian interest in this than just 
about any other Asian regional issue, 
and a great many stories in particular 
about the dangers of a Khmer Rouge 
resurgence, detailed diplomatic report- 
ing and analysis of the political settle- 
ment process has been sketchy, and not 
a single Australian newspaper rana front 
page story on the final signing of the 
settlement agreementin Paris two weeks 
ago. By contrast, every quality Euro- 
pean and North American paper I saw 
the next day - and I checked eight of 
them - gave the story prominent front 
page space. Because it didn’t involve a 
personality clash or, for a pleasant 
change, an attack by the Opposition, or 
what could be described - or caricatured 
as the case may be - as a row or a kow- 
tow, and involved a positive step for- 
ward rather than another descent into 
the abyss of violence, it did not justify 
more than a minor inside page run in 
any Australian paper, notwithstanding 
the central role that this country had 
played in bringing the settlement about. 

The story did get a much more 
substantial run a day or two later with 
some drama about the possibility of 
Australian peace-keeping soldiers be- 
ing injured, and then with the material 
generated by Stephen Solarz’s announce- 
ment about the Nobel nomination and 
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Hun Sen’s visit — about none of which 
Jatter coverage I’m complaining! — but 
the nature of these stories just reinforces 
my point. 

Another example of what I have 
in mind is the coverage of the question 
of regional security dialogue, which — 
notwithstanding some systematic and 
serious efforts by Australia in a variety 


of forums to shape a new approach to. 


this issue — only became the subject of 
sustained attention in the media with 
thestory, based ona leaked exchange of 
correspondence, about an alleged row I 
had with James Baker on the subject. 
This was far more fun to play with than 
any real analysis of what Australia was 
proposing, or what its pros and cons 
might be. 

I have to say that a secondary 
theme in this coverage, and it has been 
all too common elsewhere, was the ten- 
dency to undersell - indeed greet with 
destructive scepticism - the contribu- 
tion we were trying to make interna- 
tionally. (Our approach to this issue of 
regionalsecurity, incidentally, has come 
over the last year to be so widely ac- 
cepted that itis now only nolongeratall 
controversial, but has become almost 
boringly commonplace!). It is difficult 
enough putting ideas and principles 
into theinternationalmarket-place with- 
out having to fight a latter-day ‘cultural 
cringe’ at home: that sense almost of 
incredulity that anything Australia has 
done could really make a difference. 


Leadership reputations 


The truth of the matter of course is that 
foreign policy has not been, since the 
end of the Vietnam War nearly two 
decades ago, the stuff of which election 
victories have been made or broken, or 
even on which leadership reputations 
have strongly depended. Some anti- 
communist fixations apart, Malcolm 
Fraser’s foreign policy had more in com- 
mon with Gough Whitlam’s than either 
would comfortably admit (at least be- 
fore Kerry Packer met Conrad Black’), 
and so far as the present Opposition is 
concerned, I have had the impression 
that, with only a handful of exceptions, 
the flurry of outraged press releases 
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periodically released on foreign policy 
issues have been written with as little 
conviction and enthusiasm as they have 
been received. 

In talking about encouraging de- 
bate on Australian foreign policy, I am 
not referring to more of the same breath- 
less gossip that so often passes for politi- 
cal debate on domesticissues. lam talking 
rather about more serious, considered 
analyses of issues like regional security; 
the significance of APEC and competing 
ideas about regional economic relations; 
political and economic developments in 
the extraordinarily rapidly developing 
countries of our immediate region; the 
arms control and disarmament agenda; 
and ways of advancing human rights 
issues in an Asia Pacific context. 

More generally, I would like to see 
a much better informed understanding 
of the complexity of foreign relations 
issues, the multiple constraints that exist 
in the real world of multilateral forums 
and. bilateral relationships, the way in 
which we need to not only pursue what 
is in Australia’s national interest but to 
recognise what is within our capacity to 
influence and what is not, and the priori- 
ties itis sensible for a country like ours to 
set in mobilising those scarce resources 
we have at our disposal. 

Analyses like these might not make 
for headlines or big by-line exposure, 
but they would be performing a real 
service for Australian decision-makers 
and publics who have too often in recent 
years simply failed to fully appreciate 
what is going on around us, how it im- 
pacts upon us and what we might beable 
to do in response. 

The book that Bruce Grant and I 
have written is designed to open up all 
these issues in a systematic way — not 
from a party political perspective but 
from an Australian perspective. We can- 
not pretend to have had the last word on 
any of the issues in question — not least 
because events continue to move so 
quickly — but we hope that we may have 
done something to put public discussion 
of them on a more serious and substan- 
tial base than has been common in the 
past. 

There are two big themes in what 
we have written that go beyond all the 


detail. One is that being of secondary 
size does not mean being second-rate in 
international affairs, and that we can as 
a middle power effectively deploy our 
resources not only in a way that ad- 
vances our own interests, but does help 
at the same time to make the world a 
better and safer place. 

The other theme is that Australia’s 
future is essentially as an Asia Pacific 
nation (with the emphasis no less on 
Asia than on the Pacific); this is where 
we live, must survive strategically and 
economically, and find a place and role 
if we are to develop our full potential as 
a nation; and this is where we can be- 
come effectively integrated without los- 
ing the essential characteristics of our 
own national identity. 

Henry Kissinger apparently said 
at a gathering in Sydney recently that 
“When lam shaving in the morning Iam 
not thinking about Australian foreign 
policy”. Of course it is the case that a 
geographically remote country of 17 
million people in a world of five and a 
half billion should not get ideas aboveits 
station: that line appears as the second 
sentence of our book! Buta middle power 
like Australian can nonetheless doa great 
deal - using techniques of coalition build- 
ing and niche diplomacy, paying careful 
attention to priorities and credibility 
maintenance, exercising intellectual crea- 
tivity at the right times, and through 
sheer persistence and stamina. 

We have shown as much in recent 
years by, for example, our successful 
initiatives with Cambodia, APEC and 
Antarctica,and theroles we have played 
in the GATT Round through our estab- 
lishment of the Cairns Group and on 
apartheid through our membership of 
the Commonwealth Committee of For- 
eign Ministers on Southern Africa. (Not 
a bad return from the taxpayer’s dollar, 
incidentally, for a Department whose 
current annual budget is less than the 
cost of the recent avionics update for the 
F-111.) 

All of these activities, and in par- 
ticular our efforts with Cambodia and 
APEC, led one senior South-East Asian 
diplomat to refer recently to a “fresh 


breeze blowing from the South”. Again,. 


French Foreign Minister Dumas referred 
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in Paris two weeks ago to Australia, 
with our Cambodia initiative, having 
brought to bear, when hope was weak- 
ening, “a veritable second wind” to the 
settlement process. I am not sure that I 
am entirely comfortable with these vari- 
ous “wind” metaphors, but their use 
does I think demonstrate that Austral- 
ian diplomacy is now being taken very 
seriously around the world. 

There have been times in our his- 
tory - and the diplomatic historian W J 
Hudson refers to Billy Hughes in Ver- 
sailles and Dr Evatt in San Francisco in 
these terms- when “posture was policy”, 
and not inappropriately so in the sense 
that “if Australia was to stay in from the 
margin of international society, its natu- 
ral place at that time, it had to make a 
noise” (W J Hudson, Evatt at San Fran- 
cisco, Paper delivered at ANU, 4 April 
1991). Nowadays I think it fair to say that 
we can afford to rely less on sheer noise, 
and more simply on our record of effec- 
tive performance, in making our con- 
tinuing contribution to world affairs. 


Engaging in Asia 


Australia’s need to more closely and 
comprehensively engage with Asia is 
not only perhaps the most important, 
but also the trickiest, of all our foreign 
relations tasks. The changing nature of 
our relationship with Asia is the most 
commonly recurring theme in our book: 
there has been no greater turn-around in 
contemporary Australian history than 
the appreciation that this region from 
which we so long sought to protect our- 
selves, whether by esoteric dictation tests 
to exclude migrants, or high tariffs to 
protect our manufacturers, or security 
alliances with the distant greatand pow- 
erful - is now the region which offers us 
the most. 

All this has involved a significant 
learning experience - on both sides - and 
that is continuing. One of the things that 
I think has been hardest for many Aus- 
tralians to learn - and I do not exclude 
myself from this description - is that if 
we are going to really succeed in com- 
prehensively engaging Australia with 
our Asian region, this is going to require 
some moderation of our own instinctive 
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behaviour, which is characteristically 
direct, blunt and straight down to tin- 
tacks. 

What is involved here is ‘simply 
recognising the very different cultural 
milieu that does by-and-large operate 
within Asia - there are of course signifi- 
cant variations between the different 
Asian cultures. The essential character- 
istic of that milieu is that how some- 
thing is doneis asimportant,ifnot more 
so, than what is done. I have described 
this on various occasions as simply 
learning normal neighbourhood habits 
of civility. 

The important thing is to be able 
to conduct relationships this way, fully 
alert to local sensitivities, while at the 
same time not conceding anything so 
far as our own sensitivities are con- 
cerned. Australia’s national values give 
central weight and importance to demo- 
cratic principles and to fundamental 
human rights - not just economic, social 
and cultural rights of an essentially col- 
lective character, but individual civil 
and political rights as well. There is 
absolutely no reason why in our re- 
gional dialogues we should concede 
any ground in theadvancement of those 
principles, but every reason why we 
should do so in a way that is not likely 
to be counter-productive. 

All of this subtlety, I have to say 
from hard experience, tends tobe a high 
risk activity so far as the Australian 
media is concerned. Carefully crafted 
nuances get lost in transmission and 
drowned ina thunder of commentary: a 
dissociation becomes an apology, an 
explanation a grovel. The Embassy case 
in Malaysia is fresh enough in every- 
one’s memory, not least mine, to serve 
as an example. Let me make my point 
by recalling a conversation I had with 
two journalists who shall remain name- 
less, shortly after the first “grovel-rash” 
story appeared. I began by saying that 
most of the adverse commentary in 
Australia seemed to have been prem- 
ised ona misleading report of my speech 
Kuala Lumpur: I had said there that a 
particular series of incidents had been 
“seen as offensive, and on occasions 
downright insulting”, but this had been 
reported almost everywhere as me say- 


ing that those incidents “were” offensive 
and insulting: in the process an objective 
description of a reaction had become a 
value-laden judgment. 

My two friends from the media 
were quite unfazed by this observation. 
Journalist A said, “Sorry - I can’t really 
see the difference”. Journalist B said, 
“Well - I accept that there was a differ- 
ence in what you said. But mate”, he 
went on, “you know as well as I do that 
these little words tend to drop out of 
reports, and if they don’t the subs are just 
as likely to take them out anyway. The 
colour words are ‘offensive’ and ‘insult- 
ing’, and if you don’t want them to be 
reported, you shouldn’t use them”. 

So much, I guess, for subtlety and 
nuance in our relationships with Asia. I 
and my colleagues will go on trying, but 
we really do need your help. 


Accurate reporting 


We need the help of those of you in the 
Press Gallery in reporting accurately, for 
better or worse, what we in Government 
are doing and saying as we go about - 
hopefully sensibly - trying to build effec- 
tive partnerships with governments and 
business, not only in Asia but all around 
the globe. We need your help in inform- 
ing yourselves more systematically and 
comprehensively about what is happen- 


: ing in our region, and the different cur- 


rents that are shaping it. We need your 
help in being careful to at least not inad- 
vertently generate havocin relations with 
our more sensitive neighbours: if you 
want to do that deliberately, then of 
course that is your choice in a ‘free soci- 
ety, and governments will just have to 
cope with the consequences as best we 
can. 

But above all we - not just the Gov- 
ernment but the whole Australian na- 
tion - needs your help in simply raising 
the quality of debate on foreign policy 
issues: by giving higher priority to news 
items that are not just the foreign rela- 
tions equivalent of local crash-and-bash 
stories, to trying to look at issues rather 
than just the personalities and personal 
clashes that may or may not be associ- 
ated with them, and to trying generally 
to develop a more systematic under- 
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standing in our community of the ex- 
traordinary changes that are occurring 
in our region and how we might as a 
nation benefit from them. 

You, the journalists, do havea par- 
ticular responsibility in setting the na- 
tional publicaffairs agenda. If you believe 
that issues stories are as important as 
personality stories, then it’s up to you as 
journalists to fight for the space in your 
bulletins and papers - and to make those 
stories attractive and readable to read- 
ers, listeners and editors. 

The conduct of Australia’s foreign 
relations is perhaps more than any other 
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area of Government activity an on-go- 
ing, non-static process. hope that have 
done my bit - by using all the opportuni- 
ties for understanding my current office 
has given me - to get some information 
and ideas about our foreign relations 
into the public domain. Butif those ideas 
are to be refined and developed, and to 
keep pace with events as they unfold 
throughout the rest of the 1990s and 
beyond, the process is going to need a lot 
more contributors —- from the media, 
from the universities, and from through- 
out the community — than has been the 
case so far. i 





Dr John Gee, Director of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs Chemical and Biological 
Disarmament Section, shows the Australian 
Service Medal Clasp Iraq, which was presented 
to him on 21 December by the Secretary of the 
department, Mr Richard Woolcott. The medal 
was awarded in recognition of Dr Gee's work 
with the United Nations Special Commission 
on Iraq responsible for the elimination of Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction. Department of 
Foreign Affairs photograph by Barry Le Lievre. 
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Multilaterals in the “90s: 
more money than sense? 





Address on 6 November by the Minister for Trade And 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Annual 
World Development Forum in Canberra. 





Jam pleased to join you this morning to 
open this, the fifth of AIDAB’s annual 
World Development Forums. The 
theme, “Multilateralism in the ’90s: 
More money than sense?”, is timely. 

The great changes in the interna- 
tional political climate have permitted 
unprecedented levels of international 
cooperation much of this is being ex- 
pressed through an increased role for 
international institutions. And the glo- 
bal nature of many of the challenges 
facing the international community in 
the ’90s will undoubtedly mean more, 
not less, of such organisations. 

The success of the multilateral 
agencies — by which I mean the Devel- 
opment Banks, the UN system, the Com- 
monwealth, and the myriad of regional 
organisations — will be important for 
individual nations coping with global 
challenges. But, at thesame time, devel- 
opment cooperation in general, and 
multiculturalism in particular, is com- 
ing under increasing international scru- 
tiny. 

Ihave noted arising mood of cyni- 
cism about the role of multilateral de- 
velopment agencies. You might have 
heard, for instance, ina recent edition of 
the ABC’s Lateline, Kerry O'Brien re- 
hearse a number of the old criticisms of 
the World Bank. Lateline’s critique cen- 
tred on the impact of the World Bank’s 
structural adjustment policies on social 
policies. If we think a little further back 
to the aftermath of the Gulf War, we can 
recall the criticisms of the UN relief 
agencies for their apparent tardiness in 
providing effective relief for the dis- 
placed and suffering in Iraq. The re- 
cently published book The Lords of 
Poverty by Graham Hancock encapsu- 
lates much of the popular view of mul- 
tilateral aid agencies as wasteful, elitist 
and ineffective bureaucracies. 


In the light of all this, the annual 
World Development Forum provides us 
with a good opportunity to examine 
Australia’s support for the multilateral 
system’s contribution to development. 
There are many people in Australia with 
a keen interest in Australia’s develop- 
ment cooperation program, and a good 
number of those groups are represented 
here today. I see the role of this forum as 
providing an opportunity for scrutiny 
and an exchange of views by those most 
closely interested in Australia’s devel- 
opment cooperation program. The ques- 
tions I want to look at in considering the 
multilaterals are: Why should we spend 
some of our development assistance on 
the multilateralagencies rather than more 
on our own bilateral or NGO programs? 
Are the big development agencies any 
good at what they purport to do? Which 
agencies can offer most to meet those 
goals which Australia regards as impor- 
tant? And, when all these questions have 
been answered, the bottom line is how 
much will it cost? 


High quality work 


We support the multilateral agencies 
primarily because they — both the banks 
and UN organisations — carry out high 
quality work which contributes to im- 
portant goals. We do so because they 
meet needs which Australia, or other 
donors acting individually, could never 
hope to tackle alone. It is perhaps trite, 
but it is definitely true, that multilateral 
and bilateral activities are complemen- 
tary. 

. A number of the multilateral agen- 
cies provide intellectual leadership in 
development cooperation issues around 
the world. Tinclude here the World Bank’s 
World Development Report, and the UN 
Development Program’s Human Devel- 
opment Report. And many of the less 
well-known specialised agencies pro- 
duce high-quality, valuable publications 
on particular topics, such as the policy 
work being undertaken on population 
and migration issues by the UNFPA. 

International agencies apply the 
kind of policy conditionality and advice 
to developing countries which a bilat- 
eral donor could seldom afford or at- 
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Dr Blewett: Global issues beyond the scope of individual donors. 
Department of Foreign Affairs photograph by Barry Le Lievre. 
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tempt. The multilaterals are seen as po- 
litically neutral and can avoid the prob- 
lemsthatmightconfrontabilateraldonor 
in a sensitive bilateral relationship. An 
important example of this sort of policy 
dialogueinourregion is the very helpful 
contribution made by the World Bank 
and its consultative group on PNG to 
assist that nations” efforts on structural 
adjustment. The outcomes of this dia- 
loguewillhavesubstantial consequences 
for Australian economic and regional 
security. 

Internationalagencies can workon 
sensitive global issues that are beyond 
the scope of individual donors -— issues 
such as population planning programs, 
which are often best handled by special- 
ist, politically neutral agencies with real 
expertise and credibility. Similarly, there 
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is a clear role for international coordina- 
tion on aids strategies and narcotics. 

The most clear cut example of the 
global role that can be played by the big 
agencies is in the environment. The glo- 
bal environment facility is the sort of 
initiative which only an institution such 
as the World Bank could have under- 
taken. And like all multilateral work, the 
GEF will succeed only with the active 
support of the bilateral donors. As you 
will be aware, the Government was able 
toannounce, as part of this year’s budget, 
a contribution to the GEF of $30 million, 
as part of our allocation for environmen- 
tal initiatives of $80 million over the next 
four years. 

Australia has been able to express 
its strong commitment to the preserva- 
tion of the environment through its sup- 
port of the UN’s Environment 
Programme. UNEP has been active on 
key issues such as the protection of the 
ozone layer, hazardous waste disposal, 
climate change and biological diversity. 
In June next year, the UN will bring 
together world leaders in Brazil for the 
first conference on the environment and 
development. 

There is another way in which the 
international agencies can make a real 
impact on development, and that is the 
sheer scale of the work which they are 
able to undertake. I know that there can 
be large projects which fail, and I am 
aware that much of the multilateral sec- 
tor’s bad press is due to its big 
infrastructural programs. But how many 
bilateral donors or NGOs can claim, as 
multilateral agencies can, to have built 
40 000 latrines in India? 

Often, it is only the multilateral 
agencies which have the capacity to co- 
ordinate the international response to 
large-scale emergencies and disasters. 
Those of us who attended the reception 
and ceremony at Parliament House last 
night were reminded of the forty years 
of effort on behalf of the world’s refu- 
gees by the UN’s High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Similarly, large scale re- 
gional priorities can be met by multilat- 
eralagencies with particular expertise in 
the area, such as work in telecommuni- 
cations linking tiny, isolated island na- 
tions by the South Pacific Bureau. 
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Of course, the Australian Govern- 
ment must assess the worth of these 
activities, which it helps fund, in the 
light of our national priorities. Austral- 
jan resources are limited, and their use 
must contribute towards Australian 
goals. Can we say that our funding of 
the multilateral agencies does this? | 
believe we can. 


Concern for the poor 


It is in our national interests to be re- 
garded as a good international citizen. 
Participation in the work of multilateral 
agencies is an acknowledged, even an 
essential, method of demonstrating our 
genuine interest in those who live be- 
yond our shores. The joint UNICEF and 
World Health Organisation achieve- 
ment of universal child immunization, 
for instance, could not have been ac- 
complished without the coordinated 


= support of the donors like Australia. 


Success depended on the cooperative 
efforts of all donors. It would be hard to 
overstate the damage to Australia’s in- 
ternational reputation of not participat- 
ing in a campaign that increase the 
proportion of the world’s children im- 
munised against major childhood kill- 
ers from 20 per cent in 1980 to 80 per 
cent today. 

Jt is in our national interest for 
multilaterals to make use of their spe- 
cial status to make headway in areas 
where Australia cannot operate. For 
instance, political imperatives follow- 
ing the Vietnamese invasion of Cambo- 
dia meant that we could not provide 
government to government aid to Cam- 
bodia. But the Australian Government 
and people wanted to respond to the 
human suffering in that war torn coun- 
try. In this case, Australia was able to 
support the work of those UN agencies 
and NGOs which were providing hu- 
manitarian relief. Australian contribu- 
tions to UNICEF’s work in Cambodia 
now stand at almost $9 million. Our 
money has brought clean water, sanita- 
tion and better health to thousands of 
Cambodian mothers and children. 

After such a catalogue of positive 
contributions, you might be forgiven 
for thinking that Australia is an uncriti- 
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cal admirer of the multilateral agencies. 
There are, however, instances in which 
multilateral aid is not in Australia’s in- 
terests. 

Too many multilateral agencies 
continue to reflect the historical domi- 
nance of European and American mem- 
berships. Their geographic priorities echo 
the old colonial or hemispheric preoccu- 
pations, so that we see excessive empha- 
sis placed on Africa or Latin America, 
and a strange blindness towards China 
and, toa lesser extent, India. This skewing 
of attention ignores the central fact that 
the majority of the world’s poor live in 
the Asia Pacific region. 

I should say at this point that I 
think that Australia is having some small 
victories in encouraging the international 
agencies to pay more attention to our 
region. Action by the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank to set up a regional office in 
Vanuatu to serve the South Pacific is one 
example. Another significant concern 
that Australia continues to have about 
the multilateral system is the prolifera- 
tion of funds and agencies, particularly 
within the UN. It is virtually certain, I 
think, that agencies with similar man- 
dates, and jealous of each other’s power, 
will fight unproductive battles over ter- 
ritory. Bureaucratic imperialisms are 
characteristic of allsophisticated systems. 
While coordination is generally good, 
there are plenty of gaps. The battles be- 
tween the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganisation, and its talented offspring, 
the World Food Programme, have been 
a classic case. This kind of bureaucratic 
tension means that Australia, like other 
donor nations, must look very hard in- 
deed at those organisations we support. 


Measuring effectiveness 


We need, of course, to examine the effi- 
ciency of the organisations which we 
support. We need in particular to look at 
how well they are managed. AIDAB car- 
ries out an annual summary of the UN 
and Commonwealth programs and the 
latest of these summaries is available to 
participants of this forum. I have also- 
commissioned a major effectiveness re- 
view of the multilateral development 
banks to be conducted this year. I think 


that it is fair to say that too many of the 
agencies themselves do not do enough 
to report on the effectiveness of their 
programs. The quantity of reports is not 
lacking: international bureaucrats weigh 
down other international bureaucrats 
across the other side of the world with 
tonnes and tonnes of paper. But the qual- 
ity of many of the reports leaves a good 
deal to be desired. Most merely describe 
processes and inputs when the impor- 
tant issue is whether the outcomes meet 
our expectations. 

Another important factor is the 
governing structure of international or- 
ganisations. The Nordic countries have 
recently concluded that, in the UN sys- 
tem, governing structures are simply 
not efficient. The Nordics are working to 
achieve tighter governance, an objective 
with which Australia has much sympa- 
thy. 

It is hard to be sure which organi- 
sations are efficient. Their structures are 
usually highly complex, making trans- 
parency very difficult. And the sins of 
the few are visited on the many. I have 
already referred to the attacks made on 
extravagance and waste contained in 
Graham Hancock’s book, The Lords of 
Poverty. There is some justification for 
his criticism, but his picture is not, on the 
whole, fair. 

Our own aid agency, AIDAB, has 
administrative costs of only two per- 
cent. Agencies which can claim to be as 
lean and efficient as AIDAB should do 
so loudly and clearly. They must dem- 
onstrate their responsiveness to the con- 
cerns of member countries, because 
governments cannot, and will not, de- 
fend waste by the multilaterals to their 
own electorates. 

It is true too, that a number of 
international agencies have been slower 
than we might have wished in respond- 
ing to the evolving agenda of aid qual- 
ity. We want, and expect, attention to 
environmental issues, to the role of 
women in development, to poverty re- 
duction, and the participation by local 
people in the project cycle. We will be 
considering these issues in our own ex- 
amination of the effectiveness of the 
multilateral development banks. Those 
organisations lagging behind in these 
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areas need to catch up quickly. 

When considering how effective 
these organisations are, we must usu- 
ally rely on the evaluations conducted 
by the institutions themselves. Some may 
claim that this is rather like putting 
Dracula in charge of the blood bank. But 
it is the only realistic option. Only a few 
large donors have examined the out- 
comes of particular multilateral projects. 
Until recently Australian efforts were 
focused on assessing the effectiveness of 
our own bilateral activities. The scope to 
extend these effectiveness reviews to 
multilateral projects is limited by re- 
sources — one of the very real corollar- 
ies of AIDAB’s small administrative 
budget. For a couple of years now, how- 
ever, AIDAB has moved to program re- 
views, and these include multilateral 
programs. 

If we look at the agencies’ reports, 
it is clear that the successes outnumber 
the failures. For instance, the World Bank 
says that 64 per cent of projects evalu- 
ated in 1990 were satisfactory. The Asian 
Development Bank sounds a little more 
careful when it says that 56 per cent of 
projects assessed were successful, and 
32 per cent partly successful. 

More needs to be done by the inter- 
national organisations to ensure that we 
arecomparing apples with apples. There 
is no recognised standard for claiming 
“success” in developmeni activities. 

Effectiveness is not just a matter of 
implementing good projects in the field. 
Development cooperation aims to 
achieve more than clean water, more 
than healthy children. It aims to bolster 
peace and economic security, toimprove 
regional cooperation, to set the scene for 
the growth of trade and the liberalisa- 
tionofmarkets. How are the multilaterals 
working towards these goals? 


Contribution to development 


Over its 40 years UNHCR has made a 
major contribution to greater peace and 
stability. Its efforts in Indo-China at this 
very moment continue that vital work. 
The World Bank’s efforts to improve 
economic policies and to liberalise trade 
regimes is also making a significant con- 
tribution towards the goals I have de- 
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scribed. Although they formally eschew 
political motivation, most international 
agencies do reflect international norms 
in the decisions which they make about 
programs. Frequently these decisions 
are sympathetic to the direction Aus- 
tralia wants to take, as in the assistance 
provided to developing countries strug- 
gling to cope with the economic effects 
of the Gulf War. Sometimes the multi- 
lateral organisations come under strong 
political pressure to follow directions 
that do not suit us. From Australia’s 
point of view, for instance, the IMF's 
policy on lending to Vietnam contin- 
ues, unproductively, to reflect the US 
position. 

It is worth noting here that a 
number of the regional organisations in 
Asia are particularly effective at achiev- 
ing these broader goals, at the same 
time as meeting the development objec- 
tive which they set. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, with its pan-Asia mandate, 
pays special attention to the smaller 
developing countries. It has, for exam- 
ple, established a special program to 
enhance the role of the market and pri- 
vate sector in the economies of develop- 
ing member countries. 

TheSouth Pacific Forum’s Bureau 
for Economic Cooperation plays an im- 
portant role as both a catalyst and spon- 
sor of regional cooperation. If we are 
looking for indicators of success, per- 
haps we should go no further than a 
glance at the queues of countries want- 
ing to attend or observe the forum, and 
to join the growing list of funding sup- 
porters of its programs. 

Many organisations can claim to 
be making a worthwhile contribution 
to important development goals. How 
should we decide between them? And 
how much do these choices cost? 

These are clearly the hardest deci- 
sions to make. As we have seen, the 
factors which influence our decisions 
are many and varied. Each factor must 
be weighed carefully. Policy objectives, 
sectoral priorities, efficiency and effec- 
tiveness all play a role. So too do other 
factors such as the amount which the 
organisation will return to Australia in 
the form of purchased goods and serv- 
ices. Indeed, membership of an organi- 
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sation is usually a prerequisite for eligi- 
bility to compete as a supplier. 

When we lookat the choice of insti- 
tutions and the level of our contribu- 
tions, we also need to decide whether we 
want to play a particularly active role in 
its governing board. It pays Australia to 
do so when the financial stakes are high 
or when the issues are of major national 
importance. The World Bank, and 
UNHCR are two organisations which 
meet these criteria. 

Looking back to the foundation of 
the Government’s approach to 
multilaterals, we see that the Jackson 
Committee wanted Australia to be more 
rigorous in our choice of which institu- 
tions to support. The Committee sug- . 
gested criteria for our contributions, 
differentiating between the multilateral 
development banks, the UN funds, Com- 
monwealth agencies and regional organi- 
sations. 

Indeed, in recent years we have cut 
back on the number of multilaterals 
which we fund. Of the forty one UN 
administered funds, for instance, Aus- 
tralia currently supports four. Even so, 
budget outcomes have meant that we 
have only seldom attained the sort of 
contribution level which theJackson com- 
mittee thought would result. Our alloca- 
tions to UNDP, UNICEF, and the 
international agricultural centres have 
lagged asa result. Nevertheless, regional 
organisations, at least in the Pacific, and 
thesoft loan arms of the Asian and World 
Banks, have been adequately accommo- 
dated. In the most recent budget, the 
Government moved to strengthen its 
support for the international agricultural 
research centres. 


Increasing demands 


For the future, it is clear that the de- 
mands on multilateral agencies will 
grow, not decrease. Environmental pri- 
orities and, at least for most other do- 
nors, the problems of a newly free but 
struggling Eastern Europe are bound to 
head the list. And I can confidently pre- 
dict the emergence of other unforeseen 
pressures. So, while donor shares in in- 
dividual organisations might fall, the 
prospect remains of a growing propor- 
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tion ofaid through multilaterals. Would 
this matter to Australia? If our develop- 
ment cooperation budget can continue 
to grow, probably not. But in a con- 
strained budget, our policy has been to 
concentrate our attention on the value of 
each agency, rather than to make gen- 
eral decisions about the proportion for 
multilaterals as a group. 

I do not believe that we should be 
led astray by theoretical concepts. Just 
because most donors give a particular 
percentage to the multilateral organisa- 
tions is no real reason for Australia to do 
soas well. Providing good development 
cooperation means choosing the right 
programs. Each choice, whether it be 
about bilateral programs or multilateral 
programs, affects the overall quality of 
our development cooperation effort. 

Our choices also affect public per- 
ceptions here in Australia, requiring us 
always to be ready to justify our deci- 
sions. 

To follow through on our commit- 
mentto multilateralism, Australia has to 
make a real effort. We must exercise our 
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responsibilities on governing bodies,and 
within program committees with great 
care. We must lobby with vigour for our 
preferred outcomes. We must work 
closely with secretariats. And weshould 
aim to see more Australians actually 
working in these organisations. 

I am especially pleased to see the 
active participation of so many of my 
parliamentary colleagues in this forum. 
I hope that the next couple of days will 
provide an opportunity for the Govern- 
mentand the Opposition torecoversome 
measure of our bipartisan support for 
continuing Australia’s contribution to 
the global development cooperation ef- 
fort. 

I leave you with this one last 
thought. I’m not sure if we can answer 
the conference’s question about whether 
the multilaterals in the “90s are a case of 
more dollars than sense. ; 

But what we can do, as I have tried 
to indicate today, is determine how we 
can ensure our multilateral aid dollar, 
working together with our bilateral dol- 
lars, does make sense. m 


Mr Mike Burgess, Director of the International Trade Development Centre of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade in Sydney, with two members of a 24-member ASEAN delegation which attended a trade investment promotion 
planning meeting from 4-8 November. They are Ms Leticia Ibay, Investment Director of the Council of Investment, 
Philippine Board of Investments, Manila, and Mr Amran Adnan, head of the International Cooperation and ITPC Service 
Division, National Agency for Export Development, Jakarta. Department of Foreign Affairs photograph by Bill Payne. 
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Australia and Korea: 
diversifying the links 





Address on 15 November by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, to the Australian 
Business Group in Korea in Seoul 





This is my first visit to the Republic of 
Korea. Toa group of experienced Korea 
hands who appreciate the great impor- 
tance of Korea to Australia and its even 
greater potential it may seem a rather 
shameful admission. I can only plead 
that in my previous long time incarna- 
tion or possibly incarceration as Minis- 
ter for Health and Community Services 
priorities closer to home prevented an 
earlier visit to this country. 

Now, as Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, particularly in 
view of my recently acquired responsi- 
bility for Austrade, Iam delighted that 
the scheduling of the third ministerial 
meeting of the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation process has brought me to 
Seoul. 

During the course of my visit I 
shall have met the four Korean eco- 
nomic ministers who have most to do 
with Australia’s relations with Korea. 
The discussions at ministerial level are 
obviously important. But I also very 
much wanted to meet the Australian 
business group in the course of this visit 
because I am keen to hear the views of 
the Australian business community on 
the bilateral relationship, just as I am 
hearing those of Korean business peo- 
ple. Business links can contribute a great 
deal to the overall relationship between 
Australia and Korea—Ineed only men- 
tion Park Tae Joon, chairman of POSCO, 
who was awarded a well-deserved or- 
der of Australia recently for his contri- 
bution to that relationship. It is on the 
efforts of such individuals that the re- 
ally enduring ties between nations are 
based. 

As mentioned I and my colleague, For- 
eign Minister Gareth Evans, have just 
attended the Asia-Pacific Economic Co- 
operation Ministerial Meeting. APEC is 
important for Australia and Korea. It 
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seeks to build on the economic interde- 
pendence of the Asia Pacific and to en- 
hance the flow of trade, investment and 
technology in the region. 

As you know, the Republic of Ko- 
rea currently holds the chair of APEC 
and in that position has played a leading 
role, with strong support from Australia, 
in taking forward the process of Asia 
Pacific economic integration. The adop- 
tion of an APEC declaration on 13 No- 
vember was largely the result of Korea’s 
negotiating skills. And the decision of 
the ministerial meeting to admit the three 
Chinese economies into APEC was due 
largely to the active diplomacy of the 
Republic of Korea. 

Korea made a positive contribu- 
tion to the discussion on regional trade 
liberalisation. This culminated in the de- 
cision by APEC ministers to establish an 
Eminent Persons Group to examine what 
must be done to realise the vision of freer 
tradeinthe Asia Pacificregion. The group 
will examine the scope for non-discrimi- 
natory, regional trade liberalisation in 
some of the more visionary areas not 
pursued actively in the Uruguay Round. 
I personally am keen on this proposal. 
APEC could perhaps identify several 
sectors where a high proportion of the 
region’s trade is with itself and where 
gains for regional economies from a re- 
duction in barriers could be significant. 
Such a move would benefit countries 
outside as well as within the region. 
Korea's leading role in APEC is only one 
of the major advances it has made in the 
last few years in its international rela- 
tions. Membership of the United Na- 
tions, Prime-Ministerial dialogue with 
north Korea, the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union, 
growth of a substantial economic rela- 
tionship with China and entry into the 
ASEAN post ministerial conference as a 
full dialogue partner — all attest to the 
growing weight of Korea in the world. 

I am sure, too, that the growing 
diplomatic confidence and economic 
strength of the Republic of Korea will 
lead it to play a more constructive role in 
what is now the critical stage of the Uru- 
guay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations. Idon’t need to emphasise to you 
how much a successful outcome of the 


round would mean for Australia and the 
international trading system. Those gains 
would fully justify the considerable ef- 
fort invested by the Australian Govern- 
ment in the Round. A favourable 
outcome could bring enormous benefits 
in terms of a more stable trading envi- 
ronment, including improved market 
access for goods and rules for fair trade 
in services. But that will depend largely 
on reforming world-wide agricultural 
protectionism and the subsidisation of 
agricultural exports, which have greatly 
corrupted global agricultural markets. 
The European Community is the chief 
obstacle to progress, but others, includ- 
ing Korea, can contribute. 

As you know, there is strong re- 
sistance from the politically active Ko- 
rean farm sector to the liberalisation of 
agriculture. In the face of this resistance, 
the Korean Government seems to be 
seeking, through the Uruguay Round, 
special exemption from the liberalisa- 
tion of its markets. I shall be conveying a 
strong message to Korean ministers that 
Korea must accept the inevitability of 
reforms. 

Of course, Korea has already com- 
mitted itself to the liberalisation of barri- 
ers to the entry of agricultural goods by 
1997, in line with its GATT undertak- 
ings. This is a positive step. Australia’s 
main interest in this, at the moment, isin 
the elimination of restrictions on beef 
imports. The Republic of Korea is al- 
ready Australia’s third largest export 
market. Full liberalisation would greatly 
increase the potential size of that mar- 
ket. In my meeting later this morning 
with Mr Lee Byung-Suk, the Acting Min- 
ister for Agriculture, I shall be urging 
that the next stage of bilateral consulta- 
tions on the opening up of the beef mar- 
ket begin early next year. 

It is natural that the Republic of 
Korea’s bilateral preoccupations have 
been with the guarantor of its security, 
the United States, and its powerful neigh- 
bour, Japan. But, with Korea’s wider 
outlook and its growing international 
activity, there is now real scope for the 
creation of a deeper and more diverse 
relationship with Australia. Wecan build 
on the strong economic relationship and 
the solid basis of diplomatic cooperation 
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in regional matters, such as APEC and 

the security of the Korean Peninsula. 

The figures for the last financial year 

show just how strong the economic rela- . 
tionship is. Koreais now Australia’s third 

largest export market, which currently 
makes us Korea’s fourth largest sup- 

plier. Our exports were worth more than 

$3.25 billion. This strong trade relation- 

ship is based on the marked 

complementarity between the Austral- 

ian and Korean economies. We provide 

cheap, high quality bulk commodities 

that help fuel the rapid industrialisation 

of Korea. Although Australia has be- 

come a major importer of Korean manu- 

factures, the trade balance is some two 

and a half times in our favour. This is of 

concern to Korea. 

But the imbalance is not surpris- 
ing. The facts are that the Republic of 
Korea has two and a half times Austral- 
ia’s population, its Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct will soon be larger than Australia’s 
and its planned enormous increases on 
spending on infrastructure will ensurea 
huge demand for raw materials. Korea 
will continue to need Australian com- 
modities. Moreover it is the transforma- 
tion of Australian raw materials in Korea 
that contributes markedly to Korea’s 
trade surplus with many of its trading 
partners. 


Growth in trade 


Not that my discussions with Korean 
ministers today will be restricted to the 
trade in commodities. They will, of 
course, deal with beef, minerals, energy 
and coal, in which Australia and Korea 
have been partners for a long time now. 
But my discussions will also include the 
need to broaden and diversify the sub- 
stantial butnarrow commercial relation- 
ship. As the Korean economy develops 
further and the Korean market becomes 
more affluent, and as the Australian 
economy is further restructured, there 
will be scope for diversification. It has 
begunalready. Manufactured goods rep- 
resent a fast-growing proportion of our 
exports to Korea. They increased by more 
than 27 per cent last year, and grew even 
faster in the first part of this year. They 
account already for about one quarter of 
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our total exports to Korea. Services will 
be another area of growth. Direct air 
links have now been established and 
Korean Airlines began flying to Aus- 
tralia this month. This should help tour- 
ism take off. In education, Australia is 
already the third most important desti- 
nation for Koreans studying overseas. 
The Australian Government is working 
on the proposal for a Korea-Australia 
science and industry program which 
could allow the two countries to coop- 
erate in the commercial exploitation of 
new technologies. 

Theseimportant changes are prob- 
ably well known to members of this 
particular group who may in fact be 
able to take credit for some of these 
changes. They are not so well known in 
the broader Australian community. 

Given the strength of the economic 
links, it is perhaps a little strange that 
Australia is little known in Korea out- 
side the circles involved in minerals, 
energy and agricultural trade. That lack 
of familiarity could bea serious impedi- 
ment to the continued developmentofa 
more diverse relationship, both eco- 
nomically and in general. And it is in 
this regard that the planned work of the 
recently established Australia-Korea 
Foundation should make a difference. 


Real weight 


The Foundation and its counterpart, the 
Korea-Australia Foundation based in 
Seoul, are the product of an agreement 
between Prime Minister Hawke and 
President Roh to strengthen and de- 
velop the bilateral relationship. The two 
Foundations will give real weight to 
efforts to diversify the relationship in 
education, science and technology and 
cultural and media relations. Funding 
for the Australian body of about $3 
million over four years is an indication 
of the importance the Australian Gov- 
ernment attaches to this task. 

It is particularly important that 
wider circles in Korea be aware of Aus- 
tralia’s economic strengths: that Aus- 
tralia’s GDP is roughly the size of that of 
Korea; that our radical economic re- 
structuring will leave us with one of the 
world’s most open economies; that our 
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industrial relations record has improved 
to the extent that the number of working 
days lost is now below the industrialised 
country average; and that our exports of 
manufactures have been increasing at 
the rate of 16 per cent a year since 1983. 
The Government’s program of micro- 
economic reform of telecommunications, 
aviation, road and rail communications, 
the water-front and the labour markets 
will allow Australian enterprises to pur- 
sue the efficiencies that are necessary for 
survival in the world of international 
competition. The long overdue reform of 
the waterfront alone will mean produc- 
tivity gains of up to 60 percent by theend 
of 1991. 

Despite taking these measures at a 
time of a world-wide recession, we re- 
corded a trade surplus of around $2.5 
billion last financial year, as opposed to 
a deficit of $3.2 billion the year before. At 
the same time, we have maintained tight 
control overmonetary policy, and greatly 
reduced inflation. At a rate now of 3.3 
per cent in the last quarter, inflation in 
Australia is below that of Germany and 
around that of Japan. This low rate of 
inflation will help us to maintain and 
build on the expansion of our export 
trade. We have already put more re- 
sources into getting across the real facts 
about Australia and correcting some of 
the misconceptions that persist in the 
face of all the evidence to the contrary. 
The white Australia policy, for instance, 
is well and truly dead, and we do wel- 
come Asian immigration. We no longer 
have a poor industrial relations record. 
Nor do we have a heavily protected 
manufacturing sector. I have great hopes 
that the major targeted promotion of 
Australia next year planned by the Aus- 
tralia Abroad Council will make an im- 
pact on Korean perceptions of Australia. 
This ten-day long promotion, covering 
Seoul, Pusan and other regional centres 
will introduce Koreans to various facets 
of Australian life, from trade and tech- 
nology, through food and wine to the 
performing arts and sports. 

There are, of course, two sides to 
this coin. Despite the economic impor- 
tance to us of the Republic of Korea, 
knowledge about commercial opportu- 
nities in Korea is not as widespread in 





Australia asit should be. Australian busi- 
ness needs to be aware of and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that exist. 
In general, and with an increasing 
number of honourable exceptions, Aus- 
tralian companies do not like the hard 
markets of Asia, those that require the 
investment of time and effort in order to 
reap long-term benefits. If they export at 
all — and too many still see exporting 
only as something you do while waiting 
for the domestic market to pick up — 
they prefer established or familiar mar- 
kets. 


Broader relationship 


As a Trade Minister I have emphasised 
the need for Australia to become famil- 
jar with Korea as an economic entity. 

But I must stress again that the 
relationship between our two countries 
should be much more than this. 

We are two ancient lands on the 
western Pacific Rim. According to leg- 
end, Korea, the land of morning calm, 
was founded in 2333 BC and in written 
history dates back to the first century 
BC. Australia, the land of the Dream- 
time, has been inhabited for an estimated 
40 000 years although European settle- 
ment dates back just two centuries. 

Contact between our two coun- 
tries dates commenced just before the 
turn of the century with Australian mis- 
sionary activity in Korea. But general 
awareness really grew with the involve- 
ment of Australian air, navaland ground 
forces in the Korean War between 1950- 
53; 

Now the relationship is develop- 
ing other aspects. With the visits of Ko- 
rean performers in recent years 
Australians are more aware of Korea’s 
rich cultural heritage in song and dance. 
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Insport, Korea’srugby union team 
have been sporting ambassadors to Aus- 
tralia and Korea’s profile in the sporting 
world roseimmeasurably with the much 
acclaimed Seoul’ Olympics in 1988. The 
1988 Olympics were notable for the fan- 
tastic women’s hockey final between 
Australia’s highly regarded side and the 
exciting new stars from Korea. 

Australians welcome and should 
actively encourage improved links be- 
tween the two countries. Sporting, cul- 


tural, academic and economic 
interchanges all add ballast to this rela- 
tionship. 


Today [havestressed the economic 
links because the truth is that our eco- 
nomic future lies firmly in Asia, where 
the western Pacific Rim, including Ko- 
rea, is the fastest growing, most dynamic 
region in the world, and where the pat- 
terns of comparative advantage are best 
suited to us. My usual missionary’s zeal 
on this point is all the more intense here 
in Korea, whose amazing story of eco- 
nomic success represents an enormous 
opening for the Australian economy — 
if we are quick enough to build on the 
solid foundations we already have. 

Australia and Korea are moving in 
thesame direction. Australia’s economic, 
diplomatic and cultural orientation is 
increasingly towards Asia. We are try- 
ing to engage ourselves in the region by 
building productive partnerships. The 
Republic of Korea clearly offers scope 
for just that sort of productive partner- 
ship. At the same time, the Republic of 
Korea is diversifying its overseas links, 
seeking recognition of its greater weight 
in the region and the world. Australia, 
with its established, important and grow- 
ing economic links with Korea, has lot to 
offer Korea. I hope that we both take 
those offers up. E 
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Australia and Vietnam: 
a new phase of relations 





Address on 19 November by the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett, in Hanoi 





It gives me immense satisfaction to bein 
Vietnam at this time. The signing in 
Paris last month of the Cambodian peace 
agreement, in the negotiations for which 
Vietnam played an important and a 
constructive part, will bring great 
changes in Indo-China, including in Vi- 
etnam. The most important and dra- 
maticof those changes will be the chance 
for the return of settled and peaceful 
conditions to Indo-China for the first 
time in more than fifty years. And with 
settled conditions and the lessening of 
military tension will come greater op- 
portunities for economic development 
and social progress. 

Vietnam will take the place in re- 
gional affairs to which its size and im- 
portance entitle it. Already there are 
indications of an improvement in rela- 
tions between Vietnam and its neigh- 
bours in ASEAN and China. This is 
heartening to us in Australia. And, as 
the attention of Vietnam closestally, the 
Soviet Union, turns inwards, Vietnam. 
will be looking to diversify its foreign 
relations. So the signs of an eventual 
restoration of full relations between Vi- 
etnam and the United States are encour- 
aging. Australia looks forward toa rapid 
and full normalisation of relations be- 
tween the United States and Vietnam. 
We look forward also to Vietnam exer- 
cising full borrowing rights in the inter- 
national financial institutions such as 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Australia has long believed that it 
is not in the interests of the region for 
Vietnam to be isolated. Now with the 
signing of the Cambodian peace agree- 
ment, the last political impediment to 
the re-establishment of full and normal 
bilateral relations with Vietnam has been 
removed. The Australian Government's 
decision last month to resume bilateral 
aid to Vietnam was a prompt reaction to 
the new circumstances marked by the 
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Cambodian agreement, signalling that 
weare at the beginning of a new phase in 
our relations with Vietnam. 

In recent years, dealings between 
our two countries have been dominated 
by political issues, particularly interna- 
tional efforts to solve the Cambodia dis- 
pute. We shall continue to cooperate in 
other political areas. We have had useful 
discussions about regional security. We 
have made an effort to keep Vietnam 
informed about developments in the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) forum, now emerging as an im- 
portant regional forum. And Australia 
and Vietnam will need to consult closely 
about the problem of Vietnamese refu- 
gees in the region. But in the new phase 
of the bilateral relationship on which we 
are now embarking, economic coopera- 
tion will attract more of the attention of 
both sides. : 


Economic challenges 


Australia and Vietnam face economic 
challenges that are different but comple- 
mentary. For the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. Economic reform based on a shift 
toa more decentralised market economy 
is vital. Since the reform program began 
in 1986, Vietnam has made some impres- 
sive gains, particularly in rice self-suffi- 
ciency. In Australia we have seen the 
energy and diligence of the many Aus- 
tralians of Vietnamese descent. These 
qualities show vividly how much Viet- 
nam stands to gain from a program of 
thorough economic liberalisation thatcan 
mobilise its well-educated and entrepre- 
neurial population. And the economic 
success of Vietnam’s neighbours should 
bea powerful inducement towards thor- 
ough economic liberalisation. 

But Vietnam still has a pressing 
need for foreign investment, trade and 
technology. Peace in Cambodia will en- 
courage greater foreign interest in Viet- 
nam whose naturaland human resources 
are clearly an excellent long-term invest- 
ment. But business, domestic and for- 
eign, needs clear and predictable 
conditions. I urge the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment to act quickly on reforming the 
banking and legal systems in a way that 
will increase the confidence of investors. 


The foreign investment law of 1987 was 
a good start, but I know from my own 
experience with Australian companies 
keen to do business in Vietnam that the 
establishment of a legal and administra- 
tive framework is a basic condition for 
investment. 

On Australia’s side, we face the 
challenge of increasing our economic 
engagement in Asia. Part of that chal- 
lenge lies in improving the competitive- 
ness of our owneconomy. We have taken 
radical economic measures to achieve 
that and we are continuing with a far- 


reaching program of macro-economic 


and micro-economic reform. Like the 
Vietnamese Government, we realise the 
political difficulty of economic adjust- 
ments. 

Another part of our economic chal- 
lenge is to recognise that our economic 
future clearly lies in Asia, which con- 
tains seven of our ten largest export 
markets. Building closer economic ties 
with Vietnam is part of our strategy of 
taking greater advantage of the economic 
opportunities in Asia. And doing busi- 
ness with Vietnam will need the same 
sorts of skills from our companies that 
are necessary for business with other 
countries of the region. Australian com- 
panies now know that they have to in- 
vest time and patience to realise 
long-term gains. They are learning to 
market their products and services skil- 
fully against tough competition. . 

The number and range of compa- 
nies represented in the delegation ac- 
companying me indicates the degree of 
Australian business interest in Vietnam. 
Of course, Vietnam politicalimportance, 
its size and its location in this fast-grow- 
ing region mean that it will be the focus 
of much attention from other countries, 
too. 

We have already begun to develop 
economic ties with Vietnam. Two-way 
trade was worth only $40 million in 1990, 
but this was an almost seven-fold in- 
crease since 1984. The involvement in 
Vietnam of important Australian com- 
panies, in telecommunications, resource 
developmentand banking, has created a 
solid basis on which the economic rela- 
tionship can grow. I was heartened in 
particular by OTC International's suc- 
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cess in winning the contract to supply 
and install earth satellite stations in Ho 
Chi Minh City and Hanoi. Telecommu- 
nications is an area in which Australia 
has internationally recognised expertise 
and where we are making a real impact 
on our region. The same is true of our 
major resource and mining companies, 
such as BHP, CRA and Santos. 


Solid infrastructure 


The Australian and Vietnamese Gov- 
ernments have set up a solid infrastruc- 
ture for the economic relationship. 
Starting with the agreement on trade 
and economic cooperation in 1990, That 
infrastructure now includes the invest- 
ment protection agreement signed ear- 
lier this year and it will be rounded off 
by thedouble taxationagreement, which 
I expect to be signed early next year. 
And in March this year we held the first 
meeting of the Joint Ministerial Com- 
mittee on Economic Cooperation. I am 
looking forward to the second meeting, 
to be held in Hanoi next year. 

Of course, the growth of a solid 
economicrelationship between Australia 
and Vietnam will depend largely on the 
pace of Vietnamese economic develop- 
ment. Here, too, Australia can make a 
distinctive contribution. As I have said, 
we support the resumption of lending to 
Vietnam by the international financial 
institutions. We have pledged $5 million 
to help reschedule Vietnam’s debts to 
the International Monetary Fund and so 
clear the way for a resumption of lend- 
ing. We hope our friends in the United 
States will see their way clear to agree- 
ing to this rescheduling, which is impor- 
tant for Vietnam’s integration into the 
regional economy. 

The Australian Government's de- 
cision to resume direct, bilateral aid to 
Vietnam will consolidate the economic 
relationship. The aid program will bring 
benefits to Vietnam and Australia. It will 
help to meet some of the pressing hu- 
manitarian and developmental needs of 
Vietnam. It will play a part in the open- 
ing up of the Vietnamese economy and 
its integration into the global and re- 
gional economy. And it will promote 
trade links with Australia, partly by help- 
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ing Australian firms compete with sub- 
sidised competitors from other coun- 
tries. 

I said earlier that the economic 
development of Vietnam and the other 
countries of Indo-China will be impor- 
tant for the security of the region. This 
will be particularly true in the case of 
the continuing departure from Indo- 
China of Vietnamese boat people. 

Without becoming involved inthe 
difficult question of distinguishing be- 
tween economic and political refugees, 
it is clear that the flow of refugees from 
Vietnam and its neighbours has been 
due chiefly to the problems associated 
with life in underdeveloped economies 
where security is still uncertain. But as 
the economic situation in Vietnam im- 
proves, and reforms bring Vietnam 
more into line with the economic sys- 
tems and prospects of its neighbours, 
the refugee problem should lessen. Aus- 
tralia’s development assistance and 
commercial involvement in Vietnam 
will play a part in this. In the meantime. 
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Australia has supported the program of 
orderly departures from Vietnam which 
has encouraged potential economic mi- 
grants to pursue legal methods of migra- 
tion 

The new phase of Australia’s policy 
to Vietnam does not mean that we shall 
seek to avoid contentious issues. As you 
know, the Australian Government, re- 
flecting the attitude of the Australian 
community takes issues of human rights 
seriously. We have conveyed our con- 
cerns to Vietnam about specific human 
rights matters in the past, and we shall 
do so again as necessary. At the same 
time, we shall raise these issues in a 
constructive way, looking for dialogue 
rather than confrontation. 

Australia and Vietnam can look 
forward in the long run, to a varied and 
mutually profitable relationship. There 
is a lot of business we can do together. I 
hope that the presence here and that of 
the business delegation accompanying 
me will help lay the foundations for that 
relationship. x 


Australia’s mere -designate and Permanent Represente to the Pa a Council of Cambodia, Mr 
John Holloway (right), receives three sets of encyclopaedias for presentation to the national libraries of Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam from the Director-General of the National Library of Australia, Mr Warren Horton, on 19 November. The 
sets, the World Book Encyclopaedia and the World Book of Science, were donated by Reader's Digest (Australia). 
Department of Foreign Affairs photograph by Norman Plant. 
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Visit by the President 
of Cyprus to Australia 





Speech on 12 December by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, at a Parliamentary lunch in honour of the President 
of the Republic of Cyprus, His Excellency Mr George 
Vassiliou, in Canberra. 





Mr President. 

I am very pleased you have been able to 
accept my invitation to visit Australia. It 
is an honour and a pleasure to have you 
here. 

Welast met at the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Harare 
in October. The Harare CHOGM showed 
the Commonwealth to be an organisa- 
tion of continuing relevance and vital- 
ity, committed to the protection and 
promotion of just and honest govern- 
ment, fundamental human rights and 
democratic values. The commitment of 
your Government to the Commonwealth 
and its values has been reflected in your 
agreement to host the next CHOGM in 
1993. 

Mr President, during our discus- 
sions this morning, we spoke at length 
about the still outstanding problem of 
the partition of Cyprus. I was most inter- 
ested to hear your analysis of the present 
situation, and I was impressed by your 
determination to find a solution. 

As you know, Australia has al- 
ways condemned the Turkish occupa- 
tion of Cyprus. We uphold the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the Republic of Cyprus. And we have 
supported UN Security Council Resolu- 
tions 541, 550, 649 and 716. We have 
consistently expressed opposition to the 
unilateral declaration of the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus in 1983. 

We have been extensively involved 
in efforts to restore peace in Cyprus 
through our participation in the United 
Nations peacekeeping force. At present, 
we have 20 men and women of the Aus- 
tralian Federal Police on duty there. 

Those men and women, and their 
colleagues from many other countries, 
provide an invaluable service. I have 
nothing but praise and respect for them, 


AUSTRALIA AND CYPRUS 


and Iam proud of the contribution Aus- 
tralia has been able to make to that effort. 

The search for a just, peaceful and 
permanent solution to the problems of 
Cyprus is a major challenge to the inter- 
national community. The ability of the 
international community to meet that 
challenge has been greatly strengthened 
over recent years by the emergence of 
the United Nations as a truly effective 
instrument of international action. 

We have fully supported the ef- 
forts of the current Secretary-General to 
resolve the Cyprus problem, and we 
urge his distinguished successor to con- 
tinue and expand those efforts. We also 
urge the United States and the European 
Community to maintain the momentum 
for a UN-sponsored settlement. 

Last year I had the opportunity to 
discuss the issue with President Ozal. I 
pressed him then on theneed for Turkey 
to take decisive steps if the issue is to be 
resolved. I believe he understands that it 
is in the interests of Turkey, and of the 
whole region, that the future of Cyprus 
should be resolved quickly, and in a just 
and durable manner. I urge Turkey’s 
new Prime Minister, Demirel, to commit 
himself to the search for such a resolu- 
tion. 

Wearedisappointed that proposed 
high-level meeting between the parties 
before the end of the year, but we hope 
the momentum can be regained early in 
the new year. 

I believe the momentous changes 
that have swept the world over the past 
two years give cause for greater hope for 
a settlement for Cyprus. 

The old restraints of the Cold War 
have been broken. Old modes of think- 
ing are no longer relevant. And there is 
anew spirit of international cooperation 
based on therealisation of common goals 
and interests. 

There are no easy answers. Imagi- 
nation, flexibility and political determi- 
nation are essential. 

All parties must participate con- 
structively and openly in inter-commu- 
nalnegotiations. Itis time to look forward 
to possibilities and opportunities, rather 
than back to hatred and bitterness. 

I believe it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, in the post Cold War world, 
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that people’s well-being can only be 
assured through the principles I out- 
lined earlier, those identified and es- 
poused by Commonwealth Heads of 
Government at the Harare meeting — 
democracy, human rights, the rule of 
law, and just and honest government. 

Mr President, 

Australia is in a fortunate posi- 
tion. Weare geographically remote from 
much of the world’s turmoil, and suffer 
no immediate threats. We are rich in 
resources. We enjoy a democratic sys- 
tem of government. And, importantly, 
we have many Australians of diverse 
ethnic backgrounds who are willing to 
contribute to Australia’s well-being. 

Australia is proud that, in particu- 
lar since World War II, we have at- 
tracted to our shores millions of new 
settlers from more than 130 nations 
around the world. One of our great 
assets is the vigour and vitality of our 
multicultural society. 

Cypriot migration and establish- 
ment in Australia has a long and proud 
history going back to the gold-rush era 
of the 1850s. The period of upheaval in 
1974 saw a substantial rise in immigra- 
tion from Cyprus, with the result that 
around 50 000 Cypriots now call Aus- 
tralia home. 

Cypriots participate in and con- 
tribute to all walks of life — education, 
sport, business and government. One 
well-known member of the Cypriot 
community who is also a member of 
this Parliamentis Dr Andrew Theopha- 
nous, who I know is already known to 
you. 
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These sons and daughters of Cy- 
prus, now Australians, are very welcome 
among us. Like you, Mr President, they 
personify a rich and ancient culture, and 
a vibrant commitment to achievement. 
We have been enriched by their contri- 
bution to our multicultural society. And 
we respect the way in which they have 
contributed to our society and economy 
through the traditions and achievements 
of their culture. 

Australia’s: multicultural society 
works because all Australians are able to 
express and share their individual cul- 
tural heritage, to practise their religion, 
to speak their language. It works be- 
cause all Australians are treated equally. 
It works because there is an overriding 
commitment to Australia, to its institu- 
tions, its interests and its future. 

I believe the Australian achieve- 
ment ofa multicultural society has some- 
thing to teach the world. Culture, history, 
language and race should not divide, or 
become the focus of hate — diversity 
should enrich and invigorate society. 

Mr President, 

Australia and Cyprus have a close 
and friendly relationship, based on our 
historical links, our Commonwealth 
membership, the ties of blood and cul- 
ture through the many Australians of 
Cypriot origin and our mutual interest 
in seeking a just and peaceful resolution 
to the partition of Cyprus. 

Your visit provides the opportu- 
nity to build on these solid foundations. 

Again, we are honoured by your 
presence here, and wish you a fruitful 
and enjoyable visit. 
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Ministerial statement 


Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting 





(From Hansard of 6 November) 


Mr Hawke — by leave — I report to the House on 
the outcome of the visit I made to Zimbabwe 
between 14 and 24 October. My visit had four 
main components: a meeting of the High-Level 
Appraisal Group on the future of the Common- 
wealth, the Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting itself, a short bilateral visit to 
Zimbabwe at the invitation of President Robert 
Mugabe, and my separate bilateral discussions 
with a number of heads of government of coun- 
tries important to Australia. In allits elements, my 
visit significantly advanced important Australian 
foreign and international economic policy inter- 
ests. 

The High-Level Appraisal Group on the fu- 
ture of the Commonwealth was established by the 
1989 Commonwealth Heads of Government in 
Kuala Lumpur to examine Commonwealth pri- 
orities for the 1990s and beyond, and to consider 
the adequacy of Commonwealth institutions to 
meet these priorities. It was the first review of the 
Commonwealth’s priorities to be undertaken by 
heads of government. Ten Commonwealth lead- 
ers took part, under the chairmanship of Prime 
Minister Mahathir of Malaysia. Our meeting on 15 
October considered preparatory documents pre- 
pared by a special group of senior officials and by 
the Commonwealth Secretary-General. The main 
result of our deliberations was the draft Harare 
Declaration on the future of the Commonwealth, 
which was later endorsed by all Commonwealth 
heads of government. 

My colleagues on the High-Level Appraisal 
Group agreed that the Commonwealth should 
seek to make a distinctive contribution in particu- 
lar areas where it has a comparative advantage 
and proven expertise, and where its efforts com- 
plement, rather than compete with, larger or more 
specialised multilateral agencies. 

A particular priority which we identified for 
the Commonwealth is the protection and promo- 
tion of the fundamental political values enshrined 
in the Commonwealth's Singapore Declaration of 
1971. These values include democracy, democratic 
processes and institutions, the rule of law, just and 
honest government and fundamental human 
rights. 

Thesteady spread of these values around the 
world has been one of the most heartening inter- 
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national developments of the past few years, and 
I was struck by the degree of commitment to them 
which I found among my colleagues in Harare. 
But we all recognised that the Commonwealth 
countries are not perfect in this regard. 

At Harare it was agreed that Commonwealth 
members should help one another to do better by 
developing institutions of democratic government. 
We recognised that in these areas the Common- 
wealth’s unique strengths of a shared heritage and 
common language can contribute to a pragmatic 
and cooperative approach to solving problems. 

Wearealready seeing thathappen. TheCom- 
monwealth’s role in election monitoring, guide- 
lines for which were approved by the High-Level 
Appraisal Group, is one important area of assist- 
ance. The President of the Senate, Senator Sibraa, 
and the honourable member for Mackellar (Mr 
Carlton) have been involved in just such a moni- 
toring exercise in Zambia in the past week. 

The peacefuland orderly transition of power 
in Zambia over the weekend is, I believe, a sign of 
hope that the democratic principles of the Com- 
monwealth will at last take deep root and flourish 
in Africa. I have sent messages both to Zambia’s 
new President, Mr Chiluba, and to his predeces- 
sor, my old Commonwealth colleague Kenneth 
Kaunda, congratulating them on what is a truly 
historic achievement. 


Non-racial and prosperous 


Other priorities which we identified for the Com- 
monwealth include the promotion of sustainable 
development; further help to bring about a free, 
democratic, non-racial and prosperous South Af- 
rica; action to combat drug trafficking and abuse; 
and help with the particular economic and secu- 
rity problems of small Commonwealth states, 
many of which are in our own region. 


The full Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting was held between 16 and 21 Octo- 
ber. Forty-seven countries were represented, 43 of 
them by their Heads of State or Prime Ministers, 
and, of course, President Mugabe of Zimbabwe 
chaired the meeting. Issues on the agenda for the 
meeting included global trends and prospects, 
South Africa, the world economic situation, envi- 
ronmental issues and, very importantly, Com- 
monwealth functional cooperation. 

On South Africa, the principal issue facing 
CHOGM this year was to determine the Common- 
wealth’s response to the fundamental process of 
reform which had been initiated during the two 
years since Commonwealth heads of government 
last met. The major steps which have been taken in 
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South Africa to dismantle apartheid and to com- 
mence the work of building a non-racial constitu- 
tion were symbolised for us in Harare in a very 
dramatic way by the presence amongst us of Nel- 
son Mandela, because two years ago when 
CHOGM met in Kuala Lumpur Mandela was still 
a prisoner in a South African gaol. 

The change of heart in the South African 
Government symbolised by the release of Nelson 
Mandela and by the dismantling of the legislative 
pillars of apartheid has been a spectacular vindi- 
cation of the principled stance and practical meas- 
ures that the Commonwealth, often at Australia’s 
urging, has adopted on South Africa in recent 
years. 

But equally the massive progress in South 
Africa is a challenge to the Commonwealth to 
move with the times. It must respond to that 
progress in an imaginative and forward looking 
way which will ensure that the Commonwealth 
continues to lead international opinion in working 
for the well-being of all the peoples of South 
Africa. This is a challenge which the Common- 
wealth heads of government took up with alacrity. 
Even before CHOGM proper began, at the High 
Level Appraisal Group meeting on 15 October my 
Commonwealth colleagues showed their deter- 
mination to ensure that the Commonwealth re- 
mained both relevant and constructive. They were 
determined in particular to establish a direct and 
vigorous dialogue with the principal parties to the 
reform process in South Africa, so that the Com- 
monwealth could learn directly from those in- 
volved how it could best contribute to that process. 
CHOGM decided to dispatch the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General, Chief Anyaoku, to South Af- 
rica. This week he will explore with the principal 
parties how the Commonwealth might assist in 
lending momentum to the process of negotiating 
a new constitution. Australia strongly supports 
this forward looking step. 

The same spirit was evident in the discus- 
sions on the future of Commonwealth sanctions 
on South Africa. The meeting recognised the sig- 
nificance which sanctions undoubtedly had in 
bringing the Government of South Africa to the 
negotiating table, which I have at all times empha- 
sised as being the primary purpose of the imposi- 
tion of sanctions. Of course, the Commonwealth 
colleagues recognise that as long as the process of 
reform continued to be frustrate(] and obstructed 
by acts of bad faith, sanctions would be important 
to maintaining the momentum of negotiations. 

But equally they recognised, as Nelson Man- 
dela himself said, that sanctions are doing serious 
damage to South Africa’s economy and to the 


welfare of ordinary South Africans. For that rea- 
son, sanctions should not be kept in place any 
longer than necessary. 

In the light of these considerations, CHOGM 
decided to adopt the recommendations of the 
Commonwealth Committee of Foreign Ministers 
on South Africa, CFMSA, fora phased approach to 
the lifting of sanctions. The CFMSA’s recommen- 
dations strongly reflected Australia’s long stand- 
ing views which had been vigorously put forward 
by Senator Evans at successive CFMSA meetings. 
We were therefore delighted with the outcome, 
which represented essentially the position Aus- 
tralia had been advancing. 

In accepting the CFMSA proposals, the 
CHOGM agreed to the immediate lifting of peo- 
ple-to-people sanctions, covering visa and consu- 
lar matters, cultural and scientific ties, and air 
links. We are already implementing these deci- 
sions. Trade and investment sanctions will be 
lifted once appropriate transitional mechanisms 
have been agreed, and financial sanctions will be 
lifted when a new constitution has been agreed. 
The arms embargo will be lifted only when a non- 
racial, democratic government is in place. 


Detailed discussions 


I was heartened by the views put to me by Nelson 
Mandela in my long and detailed private discus- 
sions with him on the prospects for reform in 
South Africa and the future of the Commonwealth’s 
role. Mr Mandela told me he was confident that 
the pace of reform would allow rapid lifting of 
both trade and investment sanctions and financial 
sanctions. His confidence reflected a belief that the 
Government of South Africa shared his concern 
about the effect of sanctions on the South African 
economy. It also reflected Nelson Mandela’s belief 
that the Government accepts that transitional ar- 
rangements must be finalised quickly, as the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa recognises that it cannot 
continue to be both umpire and player in the 
reform process. 


The Commonwealth is now looking to the 
future of South Africa. Its new focus, underscored 
by Harare, will be to help the people of South 
Africa manage the changes now upon them in 
ways that will ensure that a new, non-racial nation 
re-enters the international community in the best 
possible shape. 

Australia is helping to develop the demo- 
craticanti-apartheid movement's rolein the sound 
economic management of post-apartheid South 
Africa. This was cited by a number of my Com- 
monwealth colleagues as being regarded by them 
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as a model for the son of help the Commonwealth 
can provide; and, indeed, I believe it is. 

The Commonwealth meeting unanimously 
endorsed the proposals of the CFMSA Ministers 
on the re-entry of South African sporting bodies 
into international competition, as long as they 
achieve unity and are endorsed by the appropriate 
non-racial sporting organisation in South Africa. 
It was particularly gratifying that we were able to 
have included in the meeting’s communique spe- 
cificreference to the Commonwealth's support for 
South African participation in the cricket World 
Cup in Australia and New Zealand early next 
year, and that the International Cricket Confer- 
ence has since agreed to this. 

You, Mr Deputy Speaker, will particularly 
remember that when I was in your home city, and 
my old home city, of Perth earlier this year, I 
forecast then that this would happen. So you can 
imagine the very particular pleasure that I experi- 
enced in seeing that forecast come to fruition in the 
decision, first, of the Commonwealth heads of 
government, which was endorsed later that week 
by the International Cricket Conference. I interpo- 
late from my prepared speech to say that this does 
really represent the sort of thing that we have been 
about. There are good, decent people in South 
Africa —- white South Africans — who regarded 
withabhorrence the principle and practice of apart- 
heid, particularly in their area of concern, in sport. 
I pay unqualified tribute and respect to people, 
suchas Ali Bacher, who have worked assiduously 
to try to transform what had been an area of sport 
ridden by apartheid to one which is non-racially 
organised and in which there is no segregation. 

It is truly appropriate that the efforts of peo- 
ple such as Ali Bacher, supported as they have 
been on the other side by the non-white organisa- 
tions, should be rewarded in that way. It is there- 
fore appropriate that Ishould say that, this having 
been achieved — and with the full support, thrust 
and encouragement of Nelson Mandela, the ANC 
and other organisations — Australians should 
understand that the South African team, which 
will be here to participate in the World Cup, will 
come here with full integrity, authority and bona 
fides and should be fully welcomed; and J intend 
to so welcome it. 

In the discussion of the world economic situ- 
ation, Commonwealth leaders demonstrated their 
firm commitment to greater trade liberalisation. 
This diverse group of countries — developed and 
developing, and from every continent in the world 
— recognised the perils of a drift towards greater 
protectionism. 

They called for a successful, substantive and 
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comprehensive outcome to the Uruguay Round, 
laying particular emphasis ona marked reduction 
in trade barriers and other distortions in agricul- 
tural markets. Itold my colleagues thatit would be 
tragic if, at the very moment the Cold War has 
ended and the world’s hopes for peace seem closer 
to fulfilment than ever before, we were to under- 
cut our achievement by a reversion to selfish, but 
finally self-defeating, forms of protectionism. 

I was heartened by the strong support with 
which this message that I gave was received by my 
Commonwealth colleagues. Like all honourable 
members, I hope that in the critical months ahead 
the leaders of the major trading nations will take 
careful note of the message sent to them by quarter 
of the world’s population through their leaders 
meeting in Harare. 

The Commonwealth leaders also empha- 
sised their continuing support for the protection 
of the global environment and for the achieve- 
ment of sustainable development. They pledged 
themselves to work fora successful outcome of the 
United Nations Conference on the Environment 
and Development next year. [announced my own 
intention i> attend that meeting, as did many of 
my colleagues there. Commonwealth members 
will be cooperating closely in the months ahead to 
help to ensure the success of what will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most important international 
gatherings to be held in our time. 


Role of sport 


Another issue discussed at the meeting, which I 
should mention briefly, was the report of a work- 
ing party on the role of sport in the Common- 
wealth, including the Commonwealth Games. As 
all honourable members will know, both Adelaide 
and Kuala Lumpur have applied to hold the 1998 
Commonwealth Games. I made clear, in both my 
formal and informal contacts with my colleagues 
that, although Australia supports the principle of 
involving as many countries as possible in the 
future of the Games, we firmly believe that Ad- 
elaide has the best bid for 1998 and that we will 
continue to work for its success. 


In addition to my participation in the formal 
CHOGM sessions, I was also able to undertake a 
range of bilateral discussions with leaders of a 
number of countries important to Australia. 
Among these were Prime Ministers John Major of 
the United Kingdom, Brian Mulroney of Canada, 
Jim Bolger of New Zealand, Rabbie Namaliu of 
Papua New Guinea, Dr Mahathir of Malaysia, 
Goh Chok Tong of Singapore and Rao of India. I 
was also able to hold discussions with President 
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Vassilliou of Cyprus and Prime Minister Fenech- 
Adami of Malta, as well as the heads of govern- 
ment of our Pacific Commonwealth neighbours. 

My stopover in Mauritius gave mean oppor- 
tunity to talk at length with Mr Madun Dulloo, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Natural 
Resources, about our growing economic relation- 
ship with Mauritius, which is our second largest 
trading partner in Africa. 

It would not be appropriate for me to can- 
vass the details of all my bilateral discussions, but 
there are a couple of specific points which I should 
mention. Prime Minister Rao and I had a particu- 
larly useful discussion of Australia’s relations with 
India and of the opportunities now opened up by 
his Government’s far-reaching efforts to liberalise 
the Indian economy. He and I agreed that we 
should put renewed effort into our existing trade, 
economic and broader political exchanges. As the 
Prime Minister of India put it to me, “itis now time 
to take the initiative and push hard” to develop 
our relationship to its full potential. Officials from 
both of our countries will be working actively 
towards this goal. 


Bilateral tensions 


With Dr Mahathir, as has been reported, | had a 
very amicable and productive conversation about 
a range of economic and political issues, including 
the tensions which had entered our bilateral rela- 
tionship as a result-of Malaysian concerns about 
some reports and portrayals in the Australian 
media. Both of us fully accepted that the role of the 
free press in Australia was not at issue; my Gov- 
ernment regards this as a fundamental feature of 
our society and would not in any circumstance 
seek to undermine it. But we also acknowledged 
that there were times when inaccurate or distorted 
response or portrayals were of such a kind that it 
was proper for governments to dissociate them- 
selves from them, and we each agreed that we 
would be prepared to do this if the circumstances 
made this appropriate. We agreed that our rela- 
tionship was now fully back to normal. 


I had a valuable discussion with President 
Vassiliou about the situation in Cyprus I told him 
that I was greatly looking forward to his visit to 
Australia later in the year. 

I was also able to discuss with the Sri Lankan 
representative in Harare the tragic situation in Sri 
Lanka. [have since written to President Premadasa, 
who was unable to be present at CHOGM, reaf- 
firming to him my Government's support for a 
Commonwealth good offices role in Sri Lanka, if 
that could help to bring an end to the violence. 


My short bilateral visit to Zimbabwe at the 
invitation of President Mugabe was a particular 
pleasure for me. In part, President Mugabe’s invi- 
tation was a mark of appreciation for the role 
which Australia played in the long and difficult 
process of securing Zimbabwe's independence — 
and I pay tribute here to the part which my pred- 
ecessor Mr Malcolm Fraser played in this;.for the 
support we offered through our peacekeeping 
forces and election observers in the transition pe- 
riod; and for our aid and assistance in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of independence and since. 

I was able to discuss in a long meeting with 
President Mugabe a range of regional and interna- 
tional issues, including his views on the future of 
southern Africa, as well as developments inside 
Zimbabwe, and our bilateral relationship. I was 
heartened by the commitment to multiparty de- 
mocracy in Zimbabwe which President Mugabe 
evinced in our discussions. 

With the introduction of the Zimbabwe Gov- 
ernment’s structural adjustment program, Zim- 
babwe offers growing opportunities for Australian 
trade and investment. I was glad to obtain from 
President Mugabe his assurance that he would 
take a personal interest in the negotiations at 
present under way between the Zimbabwe Gov- 
ernment and a Delta Gold BHP consortium for a 
proposed platinum mining project which would 
represent the largest single foreign investment in 
Zimbabwe since independence. It was a privilege 
for me to be able to see the ways in which Austral- 
ian aid, both official and non-official, is helping 
Zimbabwe's development. 

I visited a World Vision aid project in the 
UMP district of Zimbabwe and saw at first hand 
the changes that this relatively small project — 
only $1.29m of Australian aid — is bringing 
through practical improvements in water supply, 
health and agriculture toa region where per capita 
income is around $150 a year. 

Again, I depart from my text to make this 
point as strongly as I can to this House and, 
through this House, to the people of Australia: 
there is often a lot of emotional talk about aid. One 
can particularly understand in internally difficult 
times that people may look critically at Australia’s 
giving aid. But all I can say is that anyone who had 
the opportunity to go to see a place where the per 
capita income is $150 a year and to see that project, 
which I will elaborate on, would not take that 
view. The project involves a very simple pump, at 
the cost of about 50 Zimbabwean dollars, which 
we were able to show the people how to make 
themselves, whichis used to transform the land, to 
enable them to grow vegetables, to feed them- 
selves and to give themselves a decent opportu- 
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nity of living. When one sees things like that, I 
think one is able to get these issues into a better 
perspective. 

I was pleased also to be able to hand over to 
Harare Primary School a selection from 30 tonnes 
of school books collected in Western Australia for 
Zimbabwe schools. As [have indicated, both visits 
brought home very vividly to me and my staff, to 
the accompanying members of the press, and to 
those Australians who saw it on television here 
just what a difference modest amounts of aid can 
make in the daily lives of people who are strug- 
gling to survive. 

Honourable members will know that at times 
Iam a little bit critical about our press gallery and 
the media, but I want now to pay tribute to them 
in this House as I did there. The members of the 
media travelling with me on these visits witnessed 
the same things that I did. As part of that visit we 
went to a school. The members of the media trav- 
elling with us were told that the school needed a 
water bore and that this would totally transform 
their conditions. 


Object of criticism 


The suggestion was that it would cost about 10 000 
Zimbabwe dollars, and the rate of exchange is 
about 4:1. I did not hear about it at the time, but the 
media, to their great credit, decided that they 
would take up a collection amongst themselves, 
and they raised the majority of that money. Then 
they touched my staff and said, “How about you 
being in it, too?”, so we dobbed in. The media are 
often the object of criticism, but I was moved by 
that action of those who were travelling with us 
and I think they deserve our acknowledgment. 


Australia’s aid program will continue, prop- 
erly, to be directed primarily towards our own 
region of the world. But I do not believe that 
Australians will ever want to turn their backs on 
projects such as that in the UMP district, directed 
towards the poorest and most marginalised of the 
world’s people. My Government will continue to 
maintain its support for this project and for others 
like it. My visit to Zimbabwe and my attendanceat 
the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meet- 
ing were a reminder that Australia is an important 
and well respected member of an increasingly 
interrelated and interdependent international com- 
munity, and that in such a world policies of iso- 
lationism or narrow regionalism will never be 
adequate to secure this country s security or its 


prosperity. 


Ministerial statement 


International Development 


‘Cooperation Program 





(From Hansard of 7 November) 


Dr Blewett — by leave — I table the Second 
Annual Report to Parliament on the International 
Development Cooperation Program and the First 
Comprehensive Environmental Audit of the Aus- 
tralian International Development Cooperation 
Program, and I will make a brief statement. 


The 1989 review of AIDAB by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade rec- 
ommended that an annual statement be made on 
the aid program and the extent to which it has met 
its objectives over the year. This is the second such 
statement. The first was tabled last year by Senator 
Evans. 

In reviewing the events of the past year, I 
should first note that ministerial responsibility for 
the aid program was transferred to me, under the 
new title of Minister for Trade and Overseas De- 
velopment, from 1 February 1991. This addition to 
my portfolio responsibilities has given me consid- 
erable professional and personal pleasure. Over- 
seas aid is an area in which I have held a very 
special interest throughout my adult life. Indeed, 
it is my firm conviction that the quality of any 
developed country’s aid program provides an 
excellent measure of its wider characteristics. If it 
is a good international citizen, it is generally be- 
nign to its own. If it shows compassion abroad, it 
will show even more at home. 

-I submit that by any measure, Australia has 
passed the test of good international citizenship in 
1991, despite the unprecedented demands that 
have been placed upon us. Australia’s aid pro- 
gram has been stretched to its limits during this 
period of enormous global upheaval. But its abil- 
ity to respond to rapidly changing events effi- 
ciently and effectively has not faltered. 

The highlights of 1991 for Australia’s aid 
program largely reflect the significant events which 
have taken place across the world during the past 
12 months — and that, in itself, is evidence that we 
are both relevant and flexible in our overseas 
development activities. Most of these events are 
set out in greater detail in the document that [have 
tabled, but some deserve special mention here. 


Aid volume: The most significant highlight of the 
year has been the Government’s decision to in- 
crease total official development assistance (ODA) 
by more than $50 million to $1314 million — an 
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increase in real terms of one per cent. Hopefully, 
this is the first step in pursuit of the goal set for us 
by the ALP National Conference in June to raise 
aid to 0.4 per cent of GNP by 1995. The Budget 
increase is of such significance because it allows us 
to expand our commitment in priority areas with- 
out decreasing activities in other areas of the pro- 
gram: 


Increased emergency assistance: For example, 
this increase funding has enabled us to maintain 
emergency, relief and refugee assistance at the 
record amount of $64 million allocated last finan- 
cial year. This week marked the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR). Australia’s support for UNHCR and 
other organisations striving to relieve the plight of 
refugees is now more pressing than ever. There 
are currently more than 15 million refugees in the 
world, and this number is growing. 


Last financial year, we provided over $2 
million in emergency assistance for the victims of 
the cyclone in Bangladesh and over $14m to alle- 
viate the dire situation in the Horn of Africa. 
During the year, we provided $11m to help those 
displaced by the conflict in Afghanistan. Almost 
$8m was given in response to victims of the Gulf 
war, and $7m for Mozambicans who have had to 
flee from the fighting in that country. Over $4m 
was provided to displaced Cambodians, both 
within Cambodia and on the Thai border. Another 
$1.3m was made available only two weeks ago to 
help repatriate displaced Khmers. 

This financial year, the Government has also 
made over $1m available to help victims of the 
floods in Cambodia. In the last three months, the 
Government has made $200 000 available for ur- 
gently needed relief supplies for victims of the 
conflict in Yugoslavia. 


South Africa: Australia has been at the forefrontin 
providing assistance as apartheid is dismantled in 
South Africa. Development cooperation with 
southern Africa provides a tangible demonstra- 
tion of Australia’s commitment to assist in this 
process. We are now well into a second triennial 
pledge of $110m for southern Africa and the front- 
line states. In June this year the Government an- 
nounced that Australia would provide $2.3m to 
assist the anti-apartheid community in South Af- 
rica develop its capacity for economic planning. 
This is in recognition of the considerable economic 
challenges that will confront any government 
elected once apartheid is finally scrapped. 

Cambodia-Vietnam: In Cambodia and Vietnam 


we have a reputation as a respected intermediary 
in negotiating a solution to the conflict in Cambo- 


dia. The Government is determined that our con- 
tribution to the peace process will be comple- . 
mented by assistance to rehabilitate Indo-China. 
We have recently decided to resume direct bilat- 
eral aid to Vietnam, and the formation of the 
Supreme National Council in Cambodia has 
opened the way for direct bilateral assistance to 
that war torn country. To date, $6.4m has been 
allocated for each of Cambodia and Vietnam in 
1991-92 for aid provided through non-govern- 
ment organisations and multilateral agencies. This 
will consolidate the goodwill generated by our 
important role in the process that led to the peace 
agreement signed in Paris last month by all parties 
to this conflict. 


The involvement of Australian businesses in 
the development cooperation program has been 
one of our real successes. Following a major re- 
structuring of the development import finance 
facility, DIFF, during the year, funding for this 
program has been increased by $9m to $93m in 
1991-92. This scheme combines development funds 
with export credits provided by the Export Fi- 
nance and Insurance Commission, EFIC, for Aus- 
tralian companies bidding for development 
projects. 

In this way DIFF helps to ensure that the 
program is identifiably Australian, raising the 
profile of Australian products and skills in devel- 
oping countries. By encouraging Australian com- 
panies to prove themselves, DIFF has opened up 
opportunities for considerable follow-on business 
tor Australia. | 


Environment: An important measure of the qual- 
ity of our development cooperation is its ecologi- 
cal sustainability. Environmental issues must be 
taken into account if development is to continue in 
thelonger term. This does not mean that weshould 
forsake development. Indeed, it will continue to 
be vital if millions of people are to escape the grip 
of poverty. 

But we must also be concerned about the 
quality of development. As I emphasised in Janu- 
ary when launching the interim policy statement, 
Ecologically Sustainable Development in International 
Development Cooperation, environmental degrada- 
tion, both in our region and globally, is an impor- 
tant concern for Australia. We canassist developing 
countries to adopt strategies which place fewer 
demands on the environment. The environment 
assistance program for developing countries an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) in 
1989 was effectively quadrupled: in this year’s 
Budget, and $80m will now be provided over the 
next four years. This will include funding for 
Australia’s contribution to the Montreal Protocol 
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on Substances that Deplete the Ozone Layer and 
the global environment facility of the World Bank. 

The Government’s commitment to ecologi- 
cally sustainable development was also under- 
lined during the year by the commissioning of a 
comprehensive environmental audit of the devel- 
opment cooperation program, which I am also 
tabling today. The report was conducted by Emeri- 
tus Professor Derek Ovington, and meets a com- 
mitment given by the Government in response to 
the Senate committee report on aid and the envi- 
ronment. It provides an overview of all activities 
undertaken by AIDAB, including over 760 bilat- 
eral projects. 

The release of the audit is timely. It provides 

clear evidence that environmental concerns are 
being progressively incorporated into the pro- 
gram. Professor Ovington and his team have made 
a number of useful suggestions which I am happy 
to commend to AIDAB and others associated with 
the development cooperation program. The re- 
port also gives substance to a record of under- 
standing between AIDAB and the Department of 
the Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories. This was recently endorsed by both 
myself and the Minister, Mrs Kelly. It acknowl- 
edges that under the Environment Protection (Im- 
pact of Proposals) Act 1974, the international 
development cooperation program is subject to 
the same rigorous process of environmental as- 
sessment as projects in Australia. 
Poverty alleviation: Reducing poverty in the Third 
World is the central humanitarian challenge thatis 
today confronting us all. I emphasised this in 
launching the paper Poverty Alleviation Through 
Australian Development Cooperation in May this 
year. 


When launching the paper, I announced a 
broad poverty alleviation strategy to be followed 
by AIDAB. I believe that the best way that this 
problem can be addressed is to increase a coun- 
try’s national income and to ensure at the same 
time that economic growth is closely linked to 
better living standards for all. 

The poverty alleviation strategy now being 
implemented by AIDAB will include increasing 
the proportion of aid directly targeted to raising 
the ability of the poor to take advantage of the 
economic opportunities provided by growth. The 
Government continues to recognise that non-gov- 
ernment organisations are an effective mecha- 
nism for delivering aid directly to the poor. During 
1990-91, almost $67m of our development coop- 
eration was channelled through NGOs. This was 
an increase of over $11 on 1989-90. Of this, the 
women in development fund was doubled to al- 
most $0.8m in 1990-91. The Government is now 


reviewing the extent to which women in develop- 
ment objectives have been incorporated into the 
wider program. 


Agricultural research: Agricultural research has 
improved the lives of the poor. The green revolu- 
tion in South Asia was possible largely because of 
work by organisations such as the World Bank’s 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research, CGIAR, and the Australian Centre for 
International Agricultural Research, ACIAR. Re- 
search carried out by these institutions has also 
been important in re establishing rice production 
in war torn areas of Cambodia. 


The Government this year increased fund- 
ing for ACIAR by almost $2m to $18.9m and for 
international agricultural research organisations 
by over $1m to $7.4m. As well as the benefits that 
this brings to developing countries, Australia 
stands to benefit substantially from cooperation in 
international agricultural research. Australian 
farmers have had access to wheat genotypcs de- 
rived by these organisations, and the value to 
Australia of consequent productivity increases 
has been conservatively estimated at $2 billion. 

In addition, surprising though it may seem 
tosome, growth in the agricultural sector in devel- 
oping countries is also good for Australian farm- 
ers. Improved agricultural productivity in 
developing countries raises overall growth, boost- 
ing urban incomes and generating demand for 
Australian exports such as wheat and beef. Aus- 
tralian wheat exports to Indonesia, for instance, 
increased by over 50 per cent in real terms from 
1980-81 to 1989-90. This is at the same time as 
agricultural output in Indonesia grew by over 
one-third. 


Human rights: Human rights are an important 
aspect of development. Political freedoms can 
improve the ability of the poor to engage in pro- 
ductive activities and can spur economic develop- 
ment. By broadening Australia’s relationship with 
developing countries, aid can increase the oppor- 
tunities for Australia to raise human rights issues. 
Australia understands that fundamental human 
aspirations may be recognised in different ways. 
But the rights defined in the International Bill of 
Rights are universal. 


I do not believe, however, that development 
cooperation should be automatically conditional 
on recipients becoming more democratic. This 
does not mean that the Government is not con- 
cerned about human rights. Australia has been 
more outspoken than many other countries on this 
issue. Last year we raised more than 460 human 
rights cases in over 82 different countries. 
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It would be nice to be able to believe that 
suspending aid would automatically force offend- 
ing governments to recognise fundamental hu- 
man rights. Such an idea has a strong visceral 
appeal. The Government is prepared to suspend 
aid ifthe situation warrants it. We havesuspended 
the program to Burma and have stopped new 
activities in China following events in July 1989. 
But the reality is that, in many cases, suspending 
or reducing aid can harm most those who are 
already repressed, without placing any significant 
pressure on governments to reform. 

Why engage in development cooperation? 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
year for me has been to examine together the aid 
and trade issues arising from the development 
cooperation program, and in the portfolio as a 
whole. In helping countries to develop, the devel- 
opment cooperation program plays an essential 
role in furthering the Government's wider foreign 
policy objectives. Aid has real and very substan- 
tial benefits for Australia. 

Simple slogans like “charity begins at home” 
fail to appreciate the nature of development coop- 
eration. Aid is not charity. By cooperating with 
countries to promote development in the Third 
World, we promote direct Australian interests. In 
this sense, I believe that “development coopera- 
tion” is more applicable to the program than “aid”. 

I should make it clear that I do not believe 
our development cooperation is in any way deval- 
ued by frankly acknowledging that the program 
serves tangible Australian interests. What is im- 
portant is that there is a coincidence between 
moral and prudential interests. If the program did 
not effectively promote development, we would 
lose many benefits. 

Australia is located within a region of devel- 
oping countries. Our fundamental security inter- 
ests — whether economic, environmental or 
political — are inextricably tied up with the 
political stability and economic development of 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region. Development 
cooperation with the countries in our region and 
beyond strengthens Australia’s security. 


Economic security: On the economic front, devel- 
opment cooperation brings both broad and spe- 
cific benefits. Although it is the specific benefits 
which are more tangible, it is perhaps the broader 
benefits which are more important in the longer 
term, Australia’s international economic security 
is heavily dependent on successful growth and 
development in our region. Some countries in 
Asia have done well in recent decades, but we 
should not assume too easily that the economic 
environment in our region will remain favour- 


able. Ina number of countries in our region — in 
the Philippines, Cambodia, Vietnam, Burma and 
Papua New Guinea — the obstacles to sustained 
economic development remain substantial. Re- 
cent economic successes have given rise to new 
challenges. There have been rapid increases in the 
demand for energy, growing environmental prob- 
lems and rising employment expectations on the 
pan of young peopleas education standards stead- 
ily improve. 

We in Australia have a shared interest with 
the people of the Asian region in seeing strong, 
sustainable and equitable economic development 
proceed in the next few decades. Of course, Aus- 
tralia’s development cooperation will not guaran- 
tee that this broad objective will be achieved, but 
it will certainly help. 

Assistance can be effectively targeted to over- 
come structural obstacles that constrain a coun- 
try’s ability to generate wealth. By contributing to 
the investment capital available in developing 
countries, our development cooperation can pro- 
vide the physical and institutional infrastructure, 
such as the roads, bridges and energy supplies 
necessary for economic growth. By providing edu- 
cation and health care, we can assist people to 
make the most of opportunities for productive 
work. 

We can also assist governments to imple- 
ment the macro-economic, microeconomic and 
institutional strengthening measures necessary to 
achieve stronger growth. Through our involve- 
ment with multilateral development banks, such 
as the World Bank and the Asian Development 
Bank, we help to finance loans to assist developing 
countries introduce structural adjustment meas- 
ures. In addition, the creation of a Pacific Eco- 
nomic Policy Section in AIDAB has enhanced 
Australia’s capacity to make a well-informed con- 
tribution to policy dialogue with the countries of 
this region. 

In working to increase growth, development 
cooperation does not stand alone. It is actively 
complemented by the Government's trade policy: 
During the year, Australia has energetically advo- 
cated a greater level of coherence between the aid 
and trade policies of donor countries. We have 
worked to ensure that the high levels of protection 
in developed countries, especially in agriculture, 
do not take away with one hand the benefits that 
development cooperation provides with the other. 

By encouraging sustainable and broad-based 
growth in Asia, the development cooperation pro- 
gram provides new opportunities for an increas- 
ingly outward looking Australia. As developing 
countries in Asia especially grow, so too does their 
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demand for our exports. Australia’s trade with the 
six ASEAN countries, for instance, has increased 
dramatically as these countries have experienced 
economic success. Our trade with these countries 
jumped from $3.75 billion five years ago to $9.8 
billion in 1990-91. 

Our involvement with multilateral institu- 
tions such as the World Bank and the specialised 
United Nations agencies provides further export 
opportunities for Australia. The $30 billion spent 
on goods and services by these institutions every 
year offer promising opportunities for efficient 
Australian companies. We need to work harder in 
this area to ensure that we reap the full gains. But 
these organisations already buy more from Aus- 
tralia than we contribute to them. 


Transnational problems: Cooperating with de- 
veloping countries to solve transnational prob- 
lems is a second area from which Australia and 
developing countries both have much to gain. As 
I emphasised earlier, the Government has been 
active to ensure that we promote ecologically sus- 
tainable development. Pollution in our region and 
the emission of ozone depleting gases are serious 
concerns for Australia. Similarly, cooperation on 
issues suchas narcotics benefits all of the countries 
involved. Valuable assistance in law enforcement 
to stem the trade in narcotics has been provided to 
Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines. 


Political security: Thirdly, development coopera- 
tion has important political benefits. For reasons 
of fundamental national security, Australia needs 
to build more diverse and substantive links with 
neighbouring countries. Development coopera- 
tion is an important element in this, as effective- 
ness reviews of the Chinese and Indonesian 
programs have found. 


The geographic focus of the program reflects 
a solid commitment by Australia to build ties with 
the countries of our region. Over one-quarter of 
Australian development cooperation is with Pa- 
pua New Guinea. Including our assistance to Pa- 
pua New Guinea, Australia is the largest donor to 
the Pacific countries. We are also the fourth largest 
donor to ASEAN. 

Now more than ever, our development co- 
operation with the Asia-Pacific region is likely to 
be important. The need for massive financial as- 
sistance to eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
has raised the very real fear among developing 
countries that aid will be diverted. We have an 
important interest that this does not occur. But if 
we are to be taken seriously, our own cooperation 
with this region must not decline. This does not 
mean that we have ignored the pressing humani- 
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tarian needs in eastern Europe. We have contin- 
ued the Australian program of training to eastern 
Europe, and have extended this program to in- 
clude the Soviet Union. We will contribute $45m. 
over five years to the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. But this has been 
additional to our development cooperation; it has 
not been at the expense of developing countries. 


Conclusion: Initiatives by the Government dur- 
ing 1991 have significantly improved the high 
quality of our development cooperation. We can 
be confident that our development cooperation is 
a positive contribution towards improving the 
lives of many in the Third World. This is only half 
the story. The development cooperation program 
reflects the humanity of the Australian people. But 
the Government has firmly in view the vital na- 
tional interests that are served by helping the 
countries in our region to develop. The develop- 
ment cooperation program is an essential element 
in Australia’s broader foreign policy. Cooperating 
to encourage development has substantial ben- 
efits for Australians as well as for people in devel- 
oping countries. In the long term, development 
cooperation is an investment in Australia’s eco- 
nomic, environmental and political security. De- 
velopment cooperation helps each one of us. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Mr Ferguson — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. What is the Government's re- 
sponse to the conclusion of an agreement for a 
comprehensive settlement in Cambodia? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
Reid for his question. It covers a very important 
subject. It is the case, Mr Speaker, as you well 
know — I know of your concern in this issue — 
that for more than a decade the tragedy of Cambo- 
dia has been one of the world’s most disturbing 
humanitarian issues. In addition to that, it has 
been one of our region’s most urgent strategic 
problems. It has had that fundamental dual im- 
portance for this nation. For that reason, this Gov- 
ernment, through both the former Foreign Minister, 
Mr Hayden, and the present Foreign Minister, 
Senator Evans, as I think all honourable members 
know, has givena very high priority to helping the 
search for a solution to the Cambodian problem. 

The broader context — if I may put it that 
way — for the achievement of a settlement of the 
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Cambodian problem has, of course, arisen through 
the great changes in the relations between the 
superpowers. That has provided the context. Those 
changes have required the various backers of the 
Cambodian factions to reassess their interests in 
the situation in Cambodia. 

Within that context, which has existed for 
some years, the key obstacle to a settlement had 
been the inability of the factions involved directly 
and of their backers to agree on who would run the 
country while the elections took place. That had 
been a core problem in trying to resolve the issue. 

Honourable members will be aware that late 
in 1989 Senator Evans took up a broad idea which 
had been put forward in the first instance by 
Congressman Stephen Solarz of the United States. 
He put forward the broad concept that the United 
Nations should, in effect, rule Cambodia during a 
transition period to allow elections to be held in 
which Cambodians could make their own demo- 
cratic choice about the government which would 
be in charge of their country. 

The Australian Foreign Minister, Senator 
Gareth Evans, took that simple idea and turned it 
into a comprehensive, detailed and practical plan 
which envisaged a bigger role for the United Na- 
tions than any it has ever taken before in any 
comparable or vaguely comparable situation. To 
put it mildly, the Evans transformation of the 
Solarz idea was to create an exceptionally bold 
plan. 

Having taken the Solarz broad concept and 
translated it into this detailed, comprehensive and 
bold plan, Senator Evans then went about the job 
of selling the plan. He did that to the Cambodian 
factions and their backers — obviously that had to 
be done; he did it to our regional neighbours and, 
ultimately most importantly, he sold it to the five 
permanent members of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. Since then — as you know, Mr 
Speaker, and as! think the honourable member for 
Reid appreciates — Senator Evans, with his De- 
partment, has been absolutely tireless in promot- 
ing a settlement based on his plan. He has done 
that through various vicissitudes. 

In doing so, he has cooperated closely with 
his friend and colleague the Indonesian Foreign 
Minister, Mr Alatas, and that has been important 
not only intrinsically in regard to the settlement of 
that issue but, as I think the honourable member 
for Reid will appreciate, also in creating a sensible 
and productive relationship between us which 
will be relevant to the bilateral relationship be- 
tween our two countries. I acknowledge the sig- 
nificance of the cooperation that Senator Evans 
has received from Mr Alatas. 


In Paris, the week before last — as we all 
know and I hope weallappreciate and applaud — 
these efforts of Senator Evans with others were 
rewarded by the signature of an agreement for a 
comprehensive settlement which was based di- 
rectly on Senator Evans’s plan. The acknowledg- 
ment of Australia’s role through our Foreign 
Minister could not have been more directly made 
than it was in the circumstances in two particular 
sources. Without intending any disrespect, be- 
cause I intend none, to our French colleagues, I 
think it is the case that the French are not generally 
known for the way in which they throw bouquets 
around the world in regard to other people. But on 
this occasion the French Foreign Minister, Mr 
Dumas, was particularly generous in his observa- 
tions. I quote what the French Foreign Minister 
had to say about Australia: 

...no one will forget that the agreement which weare going 
to sign shortly owes much to the initiative which she 
—— meaning Australia — 

was able to bring to bear at the moment when hope was 
weakening. It is thanks to this veritable second wind that 
the five members of the Security Council and the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations were able to return to the task 
from a new Starting point... 

As I say, it was an extraordinarily generous 
and direct acknowledgment by the French For- 
eign Minister of the fundamentally important role 
played by Australia. 

As you will recall, Mr Speaker, one of the key 
Cambodian leaders, Hun Sen, who has just been in 
Australia, said of the settlement signed in Paris, in 
a very simple, direct and compelling sentence, 
“Let me tell you the real father is Gareth Evans” — 
the real father of the settlement. Here we have an 
unqualified and richly deserved compliment. On 
behalf of the Government and also, I would hope, 
on behalf of the Parliament as a whole, I congratu- 
late Senator Evans for a remarkable achievement. 
We are enormously proud of what he has done. 
His nomination for the Nobel Peace Prize is sim- 
ply a fitting recognition of that achievement. Our 
pride in Senator Evans’s success is equalled — I 
know I certainly speak for all members of the 
Government — by our delight that the people of 
Cambodia will now have an opportunity to re- 
build their nation and their lives after so many 
terrible years. The Cambodian factions’ willing- 
ness to overcome years of bitterness and distrust 
to conclude this settlement is to be commended. It 
is a good omen for the future of Cambodia. But we 
must not assume — as we do not — that the 
settlement process will all be smooth sailing. 

I go finally to the question of Australia’s 
further role. We have only just begun that role. A 
team of some 40 ADF communicators is now on 
standby to go to Cambodia as part of the United 
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Nations advance mission which will provide com- 
munications and good offices between the fac- 
tions until the full United Nations Transitional 
Authority in Cambodia, UNTAC, is established 
next year. Its mission, as we should all acknowl- 
edge in this place, will be difficult but it will be 
rewarding and we wish its members well. Aus- 
tralia has offered to provide some 500 personnel 
for UNTAC itself, including the commander of the 
the main peacekeeping force, as well as electoral 
assistance. We are committed to helping with 
reconstruction and repatriation efforts. I conclude 
by saying that I will be advising the Parliament 
further about our participation in the United Na- 
tions operation in Cambodia when more details 
are available. 


Question without notice 


Daw Aung San Suu Kyi 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator Reynolds —- The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade will be aware of reports that the 
Burmese Opposition Leader, Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi, may be critically ill after starting a fast on 25 
October when she was refused permission to see a 
United Nations human rights investigator. Can 
the Minister confirm these reports and detail the 
diplomatic action the Australian Government is 
taking to protest against the detention of the 1991 
Nobel Peace Prize winner? 


Senator Evans — When those reports came out a 
few days ago I immediately asked our ambassa- 
dors in Bangkok and Rangoon to investigate them 
and to report back. It is very difficult to verify the 
information in questionas Daw Aung San Suu Kyi 
is held incommunicado, of course, as everyone 
knows, under house detention. Recent informa- 
tion from the embassies’ contacts in Rangoon just 
a few days before the reports in question were that 
she was fit and well. 


Our assessment, based on all available 
sources of information, is that it is unlikely that 
there has been any drastic or dramatic deteriora- 
tion in her health since that time. There is no 
definite evidence that she has begun a hunger 
strike, although there are of course still rumours to 
that effect in Rangoon. We are continuing our 
efforts to establish the nature of Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi’s state of health. We are very gravely 
concerned, obviously, about the reports about her 
well being. We would certainly view with the 
utmost seriousness any information confirming 
any substance to those reports. 


I said on 15 October in this place that Profes- 
sor Yokota would be visiting Burma as a repre- 
sentative of the UN Commission on Human Rights 
and was likely to request a meeting with Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi. I have been advised that she 
was not successful in obtaining a meeting, which 
does add extra weight to the concern of the inter- 
national community about these developments. 

In the past 24 hours or so I have initiated 
contact with a number of other governments that 
share our concern about Daw Aung San Suu Kyito 
propose joint representations, a joint demarche, 
on her situation to the Burmese regime, and I 
expect those representations to take place very 
shortly. 

The detention of the Nobel Prize winner 
seriously infringes internationally accepted stand- 
ards of human rights and is a matter of enormous 
concern world wide. We will continue both to 
condemn that detention and to demand in very 
vigorous terms her immediate and unconditional 
release. We will take any action we possibly can to 
bring that about and, in the meantime, ina number 
of other forums, including the United Nations 
General Assembly, we will be actively pursuing 
political action to continue the spotlight of atten- 
tion on this regime. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Can the 
Minister explain the precise nature of the agree- 
ments signed recently in Paris on a settlement of 
the Cambodian conflict and outline Australia’s 
expected role in the implementation phase of the 
settlement? 


Senator Evans — Some aspects of this have been 
covered in the answer that Senator Robert Ray has 
just given. So far as the political side of the settle- 
ment is concerned, the agreements signed in Paris 
were four, two of them of treaty status and two 
supplementary agreements. The first was an agree- 
ment on a comprehensive political settlement of 
the conflict committing all parties to it to a perma- 
nent cease-fire, the demobilisation of military 
forces, the holding of free and fair elections, the 
adoption of anew democratic constitution and the 
associated arrangements involving the United 
Nations in supervising this entire process. 


Secondly, there was a declaration by Cam- 
bodia of its future neutrality and guarantees of 
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that neutrality simultaneously by other states, 
including the provision for joint action which 
might be taken in the event of a threat to that 
neutrality. The third element was a declaration on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction describing the 
principles and processes involved in reconstruc- 
tion assistance. Then there was the final act of the 
Paris conference, so-called, which is essentially a 
procedural document, describing the status of the 
conference and the various agreements signed at 
it. | 

As honourable senators will know, the agree- 
ments in Paris represent the culmination of more 
than two years of very hard and patient work by 
the Permanent Five; members of the Security Coun- 
cil; the regional countries, particularly Indonesia 


as co-chairman of the Paris conference; Australia; ` 


and the Cambodian parties under the chairman- 
ship recently of Prince Sihanouk. As has been 
gracefully acknowledged in a number of quarters 
in the past couple of weeks, the settlement is based 
in very large part on general principles and quite 
detailed proposals devised and developed by 
Australia over the past two years. 

While the achievement of the settlement it- 
self is momentous and historic, we, like every- 
body else, are now concentrating our energies 
towards assisting in the very complex and diffi- 
cult process which remains ahead of implement- 
ing the settlement. We have provided an electoral 
expert to the UN to assist in preparatory activities 
for the eventual holding of elections, which we 
hope will take place ina year orso. As has just been 
said, we will shortly send a 40-man contingent to 
Cambodia to provide vital communications links 
as part of the United Nations Advance Mission 
into Cambodia — known as UNAMIC. 

Wealso plan to make a major contribution in 
personnel and material to the UN Transitional 
Authority in Cambodia, UNTAC, probably in- 
volving about 500 personnel— as Senator Ray has 
said, that has not yet been resolved —and possibly 
involving the military command in question. As 
Senator Ray has said, and I can only — 

Senator Durack — Haven't you told the Minister 
for Defence this? 


Senator Evans — That is the order of magnitude 
that is presently being contemplated. It is impos- 
sible to be precise about it because the overall 
numbers have not yet been resolved. It is not just 
a matter of each individual country’s contribu- 
tion, which, as Senator Ray has said, still remains 
to be resolved; it is a question of the overall num- 
bers. The working premise is that it is of that order 
of magnitude, but a lot remains to be settled and 
there is no point in making any final statement 


about that until it is settled. The main UN body, 
UNTAC, will be deployed from early next year to 
provide major humanitarian and administrative 
assistance to the Cambodians and to help guaran- 
tee that neutral and secure environment for the 
holding of free and fair elections, which is the 
indispensable requirement of the whole Cambo- 
dian settlement. 


We are now in the process of establishing a 
physical mission on the ground in Phnom Penh to 
support our activities in the implementation phase. 
I am anticipating that we will have a resident 
Australian ambassador in Phnom Penh by late 
November. I will be visiting Cambodia on present 
expectations in mid-December. 

Might I say finally that Australia will not 
step back from its responsibilities to provide an 
appropriate level of assistance to repatriation and 
reconstruction efforts in the country. We have just 
provided $1m to the UNHCR for the repatriation 
of displaced Cambodians on the Thai-Cambodian 
border and we are very actively encouraging the 
early convening of the International Committee of 
Reconstruction in Cambodia — ICORC as it has 
been designated — which is provided for in the 
settlement documents and which will have the 
task of encouraging greater coordination in plan- 
ning and organising the provision of longer term 
assistance in the reconstruction and development 
of the country. 


Question without notice 


Yugoslavia 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Does the 
Australian Government support the European 
Community’s peace plan for Yugoslavia, as agreed 
by five of the six Yugoslav republics on 25 Octo- 
ber? Has the Australian Government communi- 
cated that support to the President of the Republic 
of Serbia, as the one republic holding out, and to 
the chairman of the peace conferencein The Hague, 
in order that Australia might be associated with an 
international consensus on the best way to end 
this tragedy? 

Senator Evans — We are awaiting the outcome of 
the Hague conference — which is presently pro- 
ceeding and which will reconvene this evening, 
Australian time — before forming a final judg- | 
ment of our own on what we can most usefully do 
to support or contribute to a settlement on that 
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basis. The problemis, as everyone should know by 
now, an immensely complex one. It has been very 
difficult to secure the active agreement to and 
effective enforcement of, on both sides, the vari- 
ous tentative cease-fires that have so far been 
reached. 


Although I have said often enough in this 
place and elsewhere in recent times that we be- 
lieve the primary responsibility for the scale of the 
violence which is presently occurring must rest 
with the Serbian authorities, nonetheless, it is not 
the case that the other side to the conflict — the 
Croatian side — is completely immune from re- 
sponsibility for the continuation of this particular 
conflict. It is a very difficult situation to manage, 
both for the parties on the ground and for those 
who are trying very hard to get a peace settlement 
in place. 

Weare awaiting the decision of the EC on the 
question of economic sanctions, which does seem 
to be the likely next step in the European process 
if the parties are unable to reach a workable con- 
sensus among themselves. Should developments 
point to that need, we will move quickly in concert 
with the EC and with the UN Security Council, if 
that too becomes involved, to meet our appropri- 
ate responsibilities. 

All I can say at this point of time is, bearing 
in mind what is happening in The Hague and the 
likely meeting very soon of the UN Security Coun- 
cil, that we will very strongly support interna- 
tional moves to produce a sensible result. We 
continue to call upon all the parties to this conflict, 
as we have from its very outset, to observe re- 
straint and to go down the path of a negotiated 
solution. We will do everything that we appropri- 
ately and sensibly can to support that. 


Question without notice 


Tiananmen Square 
massacre 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator O’Chee — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to an interview in the Courier- 
Mail of 1 November in which Labor Senator Bryant 
Burns described the Tiananmen Square massacre 
as “a reasonable response” by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the pro-democracy protests. Given 
that Senator Burns is a member of the Government 
and was leader of an Australian parliamentary 
delegation to China at the time, I ask: does Senator 
Burns’s comment reflect a change in Government 


policy on the matter since the Prime Minister's 
statement in 1989 expressing the Government's 
outrage at the massive and indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of thousands of unarmed Chinese pro-democ- 
racy protesters and bystanders? 


Senator Evans — I have seen the newspaper arti- 
cle in question and I have discussed the matter 
with Senator Burns. I am assured by him that this 
was not the position he stated in China. I under- 
stand that he indicated to a journalist that the 
Chinese leadership might have believed that it 
was reasonable to use force to clear Tiananmen 
Square in view of the historical and cultural back- 
ground of that country. However, lam told that he 
did not indicate that this was in any way accept- 
able to Australia, and in no way did he indicate 
any support for the massacre of students. 


As to the Government’s position on these 
matters, I have made perfectly clear, as has the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers, our position 
on the events of 4 June in unmistakable terms. Our 
view remains that the actions taken by the Chinese 
Government in suppressing the pro-democracy 
movement constituted a grossly excessive use of 
force and a gross violation of basic human rights. 
Those abuses were also condemned by the gov- 
ernments of like-minded countries. 

The lifting of restrictions, I should also say, 

on our relations with China does not imply in any 
way that the Government's position in regard to 
the events of June 1989 has changed. We continue 
to regard the violence that occurred at that time as 
totally indefensible. 
Senator O’Chee -— I have a supplementary ques- 
tion, Mr Deputy President. I understand from a 
number of my colleagues who were on the delega- 
tion that on a number of occasions Senator Burns 
said in public speeches, not private comments, 
that he had an understanding in similar terms of 
the events, based on cultural differences. I would 
like to know what cultural differences justify the 
slaughter of 2000 to 4000 people because they were 
protesting for democracy. Will Senator Evans fol- 
low up his words here by asking Senator Burns to 
withdraw the remarks and to apologise to the 
ethnic Chinese community in this country, be- 
cause thousands of them, like my family, came to 
Australia to flee exactly this sort of communist 
persecution? 


Senator Evans — Obviously, no cultural differ- 
ences could possibly justify the massacre of indi- 
viduals. But my understanding, as I have clearly 
explained to the Senate, is that Senator Burns 
made no such claim. Under those circumstances, 
there would appear to be no basis whatsoever for 
an apology of the kind that is being called for. 
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Question without notice 


Yugoslavia 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Whatis the 
Australian Government’s response to the rejec- 
tion by Serbia of the European Community’s peace 
plan to resolve the Yugoslav crisis? I quote today’s 
statement by ruling Serbian Socialist Party Vice- 
President Markovic that Serbia “cannot accept the 
new version of the Hague documents”. In view of 
this and other reports today that Serbia will refuse 
to sign the peace agreement approved by all other 
Yugoslav republics when the European Commu- 
nity’s peace conference convenes today in The 
Hague, and in view of the expectation that Euro- 
pean Community members will then impose sanc- 
tions on Serbia, will the Australian Government 
join in any imposition of sanctions on Serbia? 


Senator Evans — | have already said in Question 
Time today, in answer to an interjection by Senator 
Harradine, that we are reserving judgment on an 
appropriate response to events in Yugoslavia un- 
til we have seen the outcome of the current delib- 
erations of the EC in The Hague in its meeting 
commencing this evening Australian time under 
Lord Carrington’s chairmanship . 


It is anticipated that in the absence of agree- 
ment from the various Yugoslav republican par- 
ties the Europeans may well move down the path 
of economicsanctions. Theissue of economic sanc- 
tions is very complicated in the context of Yugo- 
slavia because they would be directed in the first 
instance against Serbia, not the other republics, 
which requires some kind of compensatory strat- 
egy to prevail so far as the other republics are 
concerned. It is not a matter of an across the board 
embargo on all goods going into Yugoslavia. Un- 
der those circumstances Australia would need to 
consider very carefully our own participation in 
that kind of exercise, given the compensatory 
mechanisms that may be involved. 

In principle, however, as I have already indi- 
cated to Senator Harradine, we would certainly be 
very willing indeed to participate in that on the 
basis that it was perceived to be the only way of 
putting any realistic pressure on the parties. The 
problem is a very sensitive and delicate one, and I 
think we have to realise the limitations of our own 
influence. We have done our best to get the issue 
not just into the European domain butalso into the 
Security Council. The UN Security Council is also 
likely to meet quite shortly to consider a report 


from the Secretary~-General following the visit of 
his special emissary, Mr Cyrus Vance. It is really 
just a matter of waiting to see what emerges from 
the processes that are now in train in the way I 
have described. 

Senator Teague — I thank the Minister for his 
answer and I ask as a supplementary question: 
what particular initiatives has Australia taken, 
other than to support the European initiatives and 
a call for the Security Council to take up those 
European initiatives? 

Senator Evans — Apart from making our position 
clear to the various parties, including a number of 
emissaries and delegates that have visited Aus- 
tralia in recent times — most recently yesterday 
the Prime Minister of the Republic of Macedonia 
— I think there is very little we can realistically do. 
Itis a mistake in the conduct of foreign relations to 
try to put one’s oar in all around the world in 
situations where manifestly one’s influence will 
be limited, and where other parties are equally 
obviously taking every available course of action 
that presently suggests itself. 

That has certainly been true of the Europe- 
ans. Every conceivable diplomatic and associated 
strategy has been explored with total good faith 
and a great deal of competence by the Europeans. 
That has run into a series of brick walls, for reasons 
we are all familiar with. The UN Security Council 
is now apprised of that situation. Really, under 
those circumstances, Australia cannot do much 
more than any other member of the international 
community in simply keeping pace with events, 
urging all the parties to exercise restraint, and just 
hoping to God that they will. 


Question without notice 


US Joint Facilities 
in Australia 





(From Hansard of 6 November) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
relates to the foreign policy implications of future 
uses of Nurrungar and Pine Gap. What will the 
situation be in terms of US-Australian consulta- 
tion on the next occasion that the US uses the joint 
facilities in a regional war situation such as the 
Gulf war, if that particular war is one that the 
Australian Government does not approve of — a 
long shot, I know, but one has to live in hope of 
these things being possible? If information shar- 
ing from the bases is extended, would Australia 
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have power of veto if, for example, the Soviet 
Union decided to use its missile capability against 
one of its own republics in the event of internal 
conflict? Further, does the current proposal with 
the Soviet Union extend to the British, the French 
and the Chinese, along with other countries con- 
cerned about proliferation of ballistic missiles? 


Senator Evans — Senator Ray answered a ques- 
tion yesterday on this subject in terms which indi- 
cated that, although some information sharing in 
relation to information derived from these facili- 
ties might be in contemplation as part of the gen- 
eral approach to these matters in the aftermath of 
the Bush and Gorbachev statements, that has not 
been specifically pursued yet and, if it is pursued, 
it will be in consultation with us. The Americans 
have made that perfectly clear. It is premature to 
embark on a kind of speculative extravaganza 
about the various contexts in which information 
might be shared in the future. The facilities are 
joint. There is no question but that Australia very 
definitely has joint control over the physical access 
to the institutions as a result of our joint manage- 
ment of them. There is equally no doubt but that 
the information sharing aspects of the facilities 
and the use of the facilities are, again, matters in 
respect of which joint consultations can be reason- 
ably expected to occur. Iam not going to speculate 
in relation to a variety of hypothetical contingen- 
cies in the future on this subject. We will just wait 
and see how things pan out. 


The important point to be made, as Senator 
Ray did yesterday, is that the facilities in question 
have an important role not so much in the context 
of war fighting as in ensuring that that does not 
happen because of their capacity for surveillance, 
their capacity for verification and their capacity 
for advance warning which, of course, constitute 
a significant deterrent in their own right. 


Question without notice 


Indonesia 





(From Hansard of 6 November) 


Senator Bourne — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen recent media reports of 
Indonesian troops raiding the Motael Roman 
Catholic Church in Dili, East Timor, at 2.30 am on 
Monday, 28 October this year, shooting two youths 
dead and arresting between 20 and 40 others, 
because of local opposition to Indonesian rule of 
East Timor? What has been the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s response to a request from Amnesty 


International for an official investigation into the 
incident, including the deaths of the two youths 
and response of detention? Does the Australian 
Government intends to raise the matter of human 
rights in Indonesia and East Timor with the chief 
of Indonesia's armed forces, General Try Sutrisno, 
during his current visit to Australia? 


Senator Evans — I am familiar with the media 
reports concerning the incident in Dili on 28 Octo- 
ber. [instructed the Australian Embassy to inves- 
tigate that matter as a matter of urgency both with 
the Indonesian authorities and with independent 
non-government sources, to the extent that we 
could get access to them. 


The information we have obtained from these 
various sources is inconclusive. The official mili- 
tary account is that the deaths occurred in the 
context of a fight between Timorese groups out- 
side the church— which may have had something 
to do with a fight between supporters and oppo- 
nents of integration— and that two people died in 
the incident in question. A number of eyewitness 
accounts suggest that shots were fired. There cer-. 
tainly was a military presence at some stage of the 
proceedings, but there do not appear to be an 
eyewitness accounts suggesting that the deaths 
occurred directly as a result of the shots being 
fired. 

The Indonesian authorities have conceded 
that shots were fired but say that that was in the 
context of breaking up a brawl or a subsequent 
reaction to the situation rather than the cause of 
the deaths in question. We are continuing to make 
inquiries about this to see whether a more conclu- 
sive, final account can he given in which everyone 
can have confidence. It does seem that the situa- 
tion isa little more complex than some of the initial 
reports sourced in Amnesty and elsewhere. There 
is absolutely no reason to believe at this stage that 
the deaths were as a result of direct military or 
official action. 

Of course, if it is revealed that human rights 
abuses did take place in this context J will instruct 
our Ambassador to make representations to the 
Indonesian Government, as we have done on nu- 
merous previous occasions. We emphasised out 
support for international observance of human 
rights, both generally in Indonesia and very spe- 
cifically in the context of East Timor. 

I willnot be able to meet General Try Sutrisno 
during this visit to make those points. The discus- 
sions he is having are about more specific military 
matters in a general bilateral and regional context. 
Iam just not sure what points are being made, but 
I will take that up with Senator Ray and see what 
might be possible in that respect. 
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Question without notice 


United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation 


(From Hansard of 7 November) 


Senator Zakharov — I address my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Can the 
Minister explain to the Senate why the Govern- 
ment has decided to rejoin the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organisation, which is 
more often known as UNIDO, after withdrawing 
from that organisation in 1987? 


Senator Evans — Australia’s decision to with- 
draw from UNIDO was taken after an assessment 
of the administrative and operational effective- 
ness of the organisation, weighed against Austral- 
jan priorities in funding multilateral organisations. 
Since 1987, however, UNIDO has established a 
reputation for the efficient and effective delivery 
of development programs and it hasimplemented 
and committed itself to a policy of zeroreal growth 
budgets. 


In the 1991-92 Budget context, the Govern- 
ment accordingly reconsidered the question of 
our membership and was able to announce an 
allocation of funds to resume membership from 1 
January 1992. This decision and the rejoining of 
UNIDO willcomplement Australia’s foreign policy 
and our economic and trade objectives as well. 
Specifically, it will reaffirm our strong commit- 
ment to multilateralism and international coop- 
eration for development; it will reinforce the 
Government’s industry policy objectives to in- 
crease efficiency, international competitiveness 
and the export orientation of Australian manufac- 
turing industries; and it will enable Australia to 
influence industry development strategies, par- 
ticularly in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Additional response to question 


Tiananmen Square 
massacre 





(From Hansard of 7 November) 


Senator Evans — Following a question yesterday 
from Senator O’Chee, I have a supplementary 
answer. The honourable senator asked me whether 
I had received any communication from the Con- 
sul-General in Shanghai about Senator Burns’s 


discussion with a journalist on the subject of Tia- 
nanmen Square and, if so, whether J would table 
that communication. [am able to inform the hon- 
ourable senator that a cable was received last 
Friday, 1 November. Having regard to freedom of 
information principles, lam prepared to table that 
cable, and I do so now. 


Let me add this in further elaboration of the 
answer: Senator O’Chee was quite wrong in claim- 
ing, as he did ina press release issued on Tuesday 
which I have only just seen, that as a result of this 
communication from Shanghai, or indeed any 
other communication, I or my office knew of the 
alleged comments by Senator Burns before publi- 
cation of the article in question, which appeared 
last Friday, 1 November. The first that I or my 
office knew of any discussion between Senator 
Burns and the journalist in question was after the 
fact, after the publication of the article in question, 
when the story in the Courier-Mail had been faxed 
to my office, later on the day of publication. 


Quick check 


What happened then was that my office made a 
quick check by telephone with the Australian 
Consul-General in Shanghai to see whether he had 
any further information, in Senator Burns’s con- 
tinued absence from Australia, as to what the true 
story of the report may have been. 


My office was informed that a conversation 
between Senator Burns and the journalist had 
taken place at a reception at the Australian Consu- 
late on 30 October, two days earlier. The Consul 
was unaware of the details of the conversation in 
question. The article was faxed to him by my 
office. 

He had a subsequent conversation with the 
journalist later that day, and also later that day the 
cable I am now tabling, confirming the substance 
of the conversation between my office and the 
Consul, was sent back to Canberra by the Consul. 

I repeat: for Senator O’Chee to claim — and 
this seems to lie behind his question yesterday — 
that I somehow knew of these comments before 
they appeared in the press, which, by the way, 
Senator Burns has already said are not an accurate 
reflection of what he said, is to grossly distort the 
situation. 

There is nothing in the Hansard record that 
would give rise to the suggestion Senator O’Chee 
makes, nor is there any other factual foundation 
for it, and I suggest that it would be appropriate 
that he apologise. 
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Question without notice 


Burma 





(From Hansard of 11 November) 


Senator Bourne — I direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Do Australian Government 
guidelines exist for Australian business invest- 
ment in Burma and, if so, what are they? If not, in 
view of the appalling human rights record of the 
illegal military regime in Burma, including the 
continued incarceration of leaders of the elected 
Government, such as Nobel Peace Laureate, Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi, will the Minister consider 
drawing up guidelines for Australian business 
investment in Burma as soon as possible. 


Senator Button — The Australian Government 
has taken action to ensure that no Australian ex- 
ports of defence related goods are sent to Burma. 
It is also currently advocating an international 
arms embargo against Burma. However, apart 
from military related investments or exports, the 
Government has not issued any official guidelines 
relating to trade or investment in Burma. 


There are several reasons for that. Whether 
Australian companies wish to engage in commer- 
cial relationships with Burma is essentially a mat- 
ter for the judgment of the companies. The fact is 
that Australian companies are not very active in 
Burma at all because of the abysmal record of the 
regime there. Its economic performance is not 
much better than its political record. Australia’s 
trade and investment with Burma is very small 
and narrowly based. 

With regard to the third part of the question, 
in view of the small value of Australian invest- 
ment and exports to Burma and the very restric- 
tive foreign investment climate in that country, 
the formulation of investment guidelines has not 
been pursued by the Australian Government. 


Question without notice 


Yugoslavia 





(From Hansard of 12 November) 


Senator Hill — My question was to be directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade but I 
guess it is now to the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. There was 
a time when the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate used to advise us in advance of these nec- 
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essary absences from the chamber, but that cour- 
tesy seems to have been lost these days. I ask the 
Minister: in the light of the further bombardment 
of Dubrovnik and street fighting in Vukova, what 
decision has the Australian Government made in 
relation to joining the European Community, the 
US and Canada in imposing economic sanctions 
on Yugoslavia in an effort to press the parties to 
respect the cease-fire? 


Senator Button — As Senator Hill knows, the 
European Community has been leading the diplo- 
matic efforts to end the conflict. Last Friday the 
Community decided to impose a range of meas- 
ures against Yugoslavia. It is probably not neces- 
sary for me to go through those measures: they are 
largely trade and aid related matters which I think 
have been published in the newspapers. 


The EC has been supported in these meas- 
ures by the United States and Canada. My col- 
league Senator Gareth Evans told the Senate last 
week that Australia would also support the Euro- 
pean Community actions. It is important that the 
international community does support these ef- 
forts. The Government will be consulting and 
looking at the details of the European Community 
measures as they become clear and at what action 
Australia might take to support those measures. 

The Australian Government would act only 
to make it absolutely clear to the Yugoslav parties, 
and the Yugoslav National Army in particular, the 
abhorrence of Australia and the rest of the interna- 
tional community to the violence taking place in 
Yugoslavia. There is still hope that some reason 
will prevail. We will continue to support Euro- 
pean and United Nations efforts to find a peaceful 
solution in Yugoslavia. 

Apart from the economic and diplomatic 
measures I have referred to, I note that several 
countries from the conference on security and 
cooperation in Europe have offered to participate 
in any peacekeeping operations that might be 
mounted under the European auspices. 

The real question now is the question of an 
effective cease-fire. In regard to peacekeeping 
forces, there is no peace to keep at the present time. 
The question of Australian participation in any 
peacekeeping effort is regarded as a hypothetical 
one. There is no firm proposal from anybody on 
the table in relation to that matter. 

Senator Hill —- Mr President, for the sake of 
clarification, I ask a supplementary question. Am 
I correctly interpreting that the Minister said that 
Australia has decided that it will impose sanctions 
butit has not decided what sanctions or when they 
will take effect? If that is correct, I draw to the 
Minister’s attention the position of Canada, which 
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has already outlined the sanctions that it has im- 
posed and, furthermore, has said that they are to 
have immediate effect. When then will the Aus- 
tralian Government make a decision on which 
sanctions and when they are to apply? 

Senator Button — I think Senator Hill has given a 
fairly correct interpretation of what I said. I said 
that the Australian Government would be in con- 
sultation with the European Community and as 
the sanction regime is developed we will be sup- 
portive of it. Butin terms of the precise details, lam 
not in a position to provide him with information 
at this stage. 


Question without notice 


East Timor 





(From Hansard of 13 November) 


Dr Hewson - My question is directed to the Prime 
Minister. Can he inform the House of the accuracy 
of media reports concerning the deaths of up to 60 
people in the East Timor capital of Dili? When did 
the Government first become aware of the inci- 
dent? What steps has the Government taken to 
establish the facts in this matter, and has it re- 
sponded in any way? Did the Government make 
any inquiries into the shooting of two independ- 
ence activists in Dili two weeks ago? Does the 
Government believe that there are any links be- 
tween those two deaths and the most recent inci- 
dent? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the Leader of the Opposition 
for his question. I know that not only on his part 
but on the part of all honourable members of this 
House there will bea very deep concern about the 
tragedy which unfolded yesterday. We are, of 
course, asa government, very deeply disturbed by 
the reports of this tragedy in Dili yesterday. We 
deplore the loss of innocent life. While many de- 
tails remain unclear, it is now evident that an 
appalling tragedy has occurred in which many 
people have been killed. The Indonesian Ambas- 
sador has been called to the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade this morning and the 
Australian Ambassador in Jakarta has been in- 
structed to call on the authorities there. 


Through these channels we are asking the 
Indonesian Government for urgent information 
about what exactly happened in Dili yesterday. 
We have urged the Indonesian Government to 
conduct a thorough investigation and publish a 
full and factual account of what happened and 
why. We have said that we expect that those 


responsible for breaches of human rights should 
be appropriately dealt with. 

Honourable members — Hear, hear! 

Mr Hawke — I have also asked Senator Evans to 
discuss the matter with Indonesia’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr Alatas, in Seoul where they are both 
attending the APEC ministerial meeting. An of- 
ficer of the Australian Embassy in Jakarta is on his 
way to Dili. His inquiries will include investigat- 
ing reports that an Australian aid worker was 
present at the event and may have been injured. 
May I interpolate in the answer I have prepared on 
this matter to say in respect of the specific part of 
the Leader of the Opposition’s question which 
related to the possible connection with earlier 
events that we will see that the officer there con- 
ducting those inquiries looks at that issue as well. 

The Indonesian Ambassador said in his dis- 
cussions at DFAT this morning that the Indone- 
sian Government is viewing yesterday’s events 
seriously and would undertake a thorough inves- 
tigation, and that it regrets the deaths which have 
occurred. Ambassador Siagian gave our officials 
an account of the incident based on what he said 
were preliminary reports. He said that violence 
had erupted following an attack by demonstrators 
on an Indonesian army officer. We are not, of 
course, in a position to assess the accuracy of 
conflicting reports of the incident. We do welcome 
the Indonesian Government’s acknowledgment 
of the seriousness of the situation and its decision 
to undertake an investigation. 

May I say, as the honourable member for the 
Northern Territory said in his press release today, 
that the Australian and Indonesian Governments 
have both worked hard —as I think all honourable 
members acknowledge — on the basis of goodwill 
on both sides to build a responsible and beneficial 
relationship between our two countries. That rela- 
tionship is one to which not only my Government 
attaches great importance; I think that is an impor- 
tance shared in the minds of all honourable mem- 
bers. East Timor, we must say, has always been an 
area of concern in that relationship. We have rec- 
ognised Indonesia’s sovereignty over East Timor, 
but we have constantly expressed our concern 
about human rights abuses there. We have con- 
sistently done that. We encourage the Indonesian 
Government to deal with this tragedy openly and 
in accordance with the international standards of 
respect for human rights to which both countries 
subscribe. 

I think in that answer to the questions of the 
Leader of the Opposition I have gone to every 
point except one. I think he asked when were we 
first aware. Some information became available in 
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the latter part of yesterday, J understand through 
AAP reports. I think now I have answered all the 
particulars of the question put by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

I would hope that I speak, and I know I do 
speak, for all members of this House again in 
deploring what has happened and urging the 
Government of Indonesia, as [have said inanswer 
to the Leader of the Opposition, to give us urgent 
information about exactly what has happened and 
how it happened, and to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation and publish a full and factual account 
of what happened and why. I repeat that it would 
be our expectation that out of those processes 
those responsible for breaches of human rights 
should be appropriately dealt with. Finally, I say 
to the Leader of the Opposition that, of course, J 
would undertake to keep him informed of any 
further information that we have on this matter. 


Question without notice 
Middle East 


(From Hansard of 13 November) 





Senator Crowley — The Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade will be 
aware that the director of an Australian aid project 
in the Occupied Territories of the West Bank and 
Gaza Mr Sami Khader, has been arrested and held 
in an Israeli detention centre. The aid project re- 
ceives considerable financial support from 
APHEDA, the overseas aid agency of the ACTU. 
Mr Khader is amongst 2000 Palestinians arrested 
in the past few weeks, bringing to over 15 000 the 
number of Palestinians currently detained with- 
out trial for resistance of the escalation of settle- 
ments in the Occupied Territories. Has the Minister 
any information from the Israeli authorities re- 
garding the personal safety and well-being of Mr 
Khader? What representations is the Australian 
Government making to the Israeli authorities re- 
garding the continuing violations of the basic hu- 
man rights of Palestinians living under occupation 
in the West Bank and Gaza, and Mr Khader in 
particular? 


Senator Button — There are really two parts to the 
question; one relates to Mr Khader and the second 
part relates to violations of human rights of Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank and Gaza. Senator 
Crowley is right that this matter of Mr Khader was 
drawn totheGovernment’sattention by APHEDA, 
the ACTU international development agency. Mr 
Khader was detained by the Israeli authorities on 
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1 October in the West Bank under military laws 
applicable to residents of the Occupied Territo- 
ries. It is understood that charges may be brought 
against him. 

The Australian Embassy in Tel Aviv has 
made representations to the Israeli Government. 
The Israeli Government has said that the case is 
still being investigated, although he remains in 
detention. His family has not been able to visit him 
in the detention centre near Tel Aviv but a lawyer 
has been granted access and on 12 November 
officers of the Australian Embassy were able to 
visit him in the detention centre. They found him 
in reasonable spirits. He had not, apparently, been 
physically mistreated but we do not yet have a 
complete picture on that. He clearly appreciated 
Australian monitoring of his case and the efforts of 
APHEDA in particular. 

Regarding human rights in the Occupied 
Territories, that continues to be of concern to the 
Australian Government. The Government believes 
that the Israeli Government should abide by its 
obligations under international law in handling 
security issues. Our Embassy has not been able to 
confirm a figure of 2000 Palestinians arrested dur- 
ing the past few weeks. But from available statis- 
tics there are about 14 000 prisoners in Israeli 
gaols, most of them tried and convicted. About 
3000 are awaiting trial or the completion of legal 
proceedings and about 600 are what are called 
administrative detainees. 

The Australian Government has in the past 
made regular representations to the Israeli au- 
thorities concerning human rights violations in 
the Occupied Territories. We have deplored the 
deaths of Palestinian demonstrators and expressed 
our opposition to practices such as deporting Pal- 
estinian residents of the Territories. We have also 
raised our serious concerns on these and other 
issues in international forums, including the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 


Question without notice 


Yugoslavia 





(From Hansard of 13 November) 


Senator Jones —I direct my question to the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Because of 
the continuing violence in Croatia and the escala- 
tion of the war in and around Zagreb and Du- 
brovnik, can the Minister elaborate on his statement 
of 11 November and outline the specific economic 
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measures Australia proposes to take against Yu- 
goslavia? 


Senator Button — In Question Time earlier this 
week [said that the Australian Government would 
follow the course adopted by the European Com- 
munity, but that there was some necessity to work 
out exactly what the European Community was 
doing in terms of sanctions. lam now ina position, 
in answer to Senator Jones’s question, to say some- 
thing about what the Government is doing in 
respect of this issue at this time. 


The measures being taken will add Austral- 
ia’s voice in support of the peacekeeping efforts of 
the European Community. The purpose of it all is 
to try to encourage the parties in Yugoslavia to 
cooperate with the European Community so that 
a solution to Yugoslavia’s problems can be found. 
In the beginning the European Community said 
that it would exempt from sanctions those repub- 
lics of Yugoslavia which cooperated with the Eu- 
ropean Community. We propose to make the same 
distinction. 


Training suspended 


Having said that, the particular measures which 
the Government has decided to implement at the 
moment are that Yugoslavia’s participation in the 
Australian program of training for Eastern Europe 
has been suspended, so that only students from 
cooperating republics will be allocated places in 
1992; Yugoslavia will be removed from the list of 
countries benefiting from the Australian system of 
tariff preferences and, again, cooperating repub- 
lics will be re-listed amongst the places which 
continue to enjoy this advantage; and the Govern- 
ment will not sign the agreement on double taxa- 
tion which has been negotiated between Australia 
and Yugoslavia. 


Finally, although Australia does not cur- 
rently sell any oil to Yugoslavia, should the United 
Nations Security Council take action on the Euro- 
pean Community’s proposal for an oil embargo 
against Yugoslavia, Australia will adopt the nec- 
essary measures to ensure compliance with that 
embargo. 

Listing one or other of the Yugoslav repub- 
lics as a beneficiary of the Australian system of 
tariff preference does not imply a decision on 
recognition of that entity as an independent na- 
tion. If there is any update on that position, I will 
advise Senator Jones of it at a later date. 


Question without notice 


East Timor 





(From Hansard of 14 November) 


Mr Gibson — I address my question to the Prime 
Minister. What response has the Government re- 
ceived to representations to the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment about the tragedy in East Timor? What 
further information has come to light about these 
events? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
Moreton for his question. [am sure that all mem- 
bers of the House would be interested to know the 
developments of which we are aware, and I cer- 
tainly want to share those with the honourable 
member and with the House. 


Since I spoke to the House yesterday on this 
issue our Government has discussed at very high 
levels with the Indonesian Government the ap- 
palling events in Dili yesterday. Yesterday after- 
noon our Ambassador in Jakarta, Mr Phillip Flood, 
met General Moerdani, who is Acting Foreign 
Minister as well as Minister for Defence and Secu- 
rity, and Senator Evans had long talks in Seoul 
with Mr Alatas, the Foreign Minister for Indone- 
sia. In both these discussions, Australia expressed 
the points that I outlined to this House yesterday: 
we are deeply disturbed by the tragedy in Dili and 
deplore the loss of innocent life; we want an urgent 
account of what happened there; we want a full 
inquiry into the circumstances and that those found 
responsible be appropriately dealt with. 

In their responses, General Moerdani and 
Mr Alatas expressed deep concern and regret at 
what had occurred and understanding of thestrong 
reaction that we in Australia have felt and have 
expressed about those events in Dili. In his long 
discussion with Senator Evans, Mr Alatas agreed 
on the need for a full and internationally credible 
inquiry and recognised the potential of the inci- 
dent to undermine Indonesia’s efforts to improve 
the situation in East Timor. The Commander of 
Indonesia’s armed forces, General Sutrisno, has 
publicly expressed his regret at the deaths and he 
has promised a thorough investigation. 

The Government welcomes these indications 
that Indonesia is responding positively to the con- 
cerns that we and other members of the interna- 
tional community have expressed about the events 
of Tuesday. I must say that I am disappointed that 
they were not more fully reflected in the statement 
released lastnight by the Indonesian Embassy-We 
will, of course, continue to press our concerns and 
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we will takea close interest in the manner in which 
the inquiry into the shootings is conducted, as well 
as in the conclusions and the action which follows. 

Turning to the second part of the question, 
General Sutrisno is reported to have told journal- 
ists in Jakarta yesterday that at the most 50 people 
died in the incident. I want to stress that, whatever 
the final number of casualties, itis obvious that an 
appalling tragedy has occurred. It does not de- 
pend on what the final number is; an appalling 
tragedy has occurred. 

Both General Moerdani and Mr Alatas have 
given us accounts of what occurred based on 
preliminary information whichis available to them. 
In addition, Iam pleased to say that our Embassy 
official arrived in Dili yesterday afternoon and he 
will stay in Dili for several days so that he can 
speak to as many people as possible about the 
incident. It still is not possible to speak with any 
certainty about many of the details of the incident. 

‘The Indonesian authorities are continuing 
with their inquiries and are awaiting the return of 
a number of key personnel from Dili. The Indone- 
sian authorities have said that the incident was 
provoked by an attack on an Indonesian military 
officer. Other witnesses claim that there was no 
provocation. Wearecontinuing to investigate these 
and other aspects of the incident, including with 
non-government sources. It would be unwise to 
comment further until we have more detail. 

Nonetheless, [hope it will be recognised that 
whatever provocation may have occurred — we 
do not say that any did; but‘it is important to say 
that whatever provocation may have occurred, if 
any — the response by the Indonesian military has 
been tragically excessive. I believe, in saying that, 
I would be reflecting the views not only of all 
members of this House but of the people of this 
country. I conclude by saying this: after all these 
years it is clear that the problems of East Timor are 
not going to be solved by military force. 


Matter of urgency 
East Timor 





(From Hansard of 26 November) 


The following motion as moved by Senator Evans 
was passed by the Senate. 


The Senate 

(a) expresses its deepest sympathy to the 
people of East Timor for the appalling tragedy 
they experienced with the Dili massacre of 12 
November 1991; 


(b) condemns in the strongest terms the re- 
sort by the Indonesian military to force which on 
every account was wholly excessive; 

(c) regards as deeply repugnant the reported 
comments of the Indonesian Commander-in-Chief 
on the day following the massacre that the “dis- 
ruptors ... had to be shot”; 

(d) notes the Indonesian Government's deci- 
sion to establish a National Commission of Inves- 
tigation to investigate all aspects of the massacre, 
and calls upon it to take every necessary step to 
ensure to the satisfaction of both the East Timorese 
and international communities: 

(i) that the inquiry is “free, accurate, just and 
thorough”, as promised; 

(ii) that itis conducted fairly and impartially, 
with all witnesses guaranteed protection against 
intimidation or retaliation; and 

(iii) that appropriate action is taken against 
those found to be responsible for unlawful or 
excessive acts; 

(e) further cails upon the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment: 

(i) to provide immediate access by humani- 
tarian and aid groups, especially the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, to those wounded or 
detained as a result of the events of 12 November 
and other recent incidents in East Timor, without 
any prejudice to those so visited; 

(ii) to respond promptly to requests for in- 
formation in relation to detained or missing per- 
sons about whom concern has been expressed 
following the events of 12 November and other 
recent incidents; 

(iii) to release all political prisoners detained 
because of their opposition to the integration of 
East Timor with Indonesia; and 

(iv) to guarantee that individuals who ex- 
press peaceful opposition to the integration of 
East Timor with Indonesia are free from intimida- 
tion, harassment or detention; 

(f) requests the Government to instruct the 
Australian Ambassador to Indonesia to make an- 
early visit, and subsequently regular visits, to East 
Timor to report fully on all aspects of the present 
situation and the progress of the National Com- 
mission of Investigation; 

(g) requests the Australian Government, 
having regard to the full range of its policies 
toward and bilateral contacts with Indonesia, to 
give consideration to the steps which it might take 
to review these policies and contacts in the event 
that the Indonesian investigation and follow-up 
action is unsatisfactory, for example the suspen- 
sion of military training programs; 

(h) notes the importance of any Australian 
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Government response to the 12 November massa- 
cre not only reflecting the deep concern of the 
wider Australian community but also being con- 
sistent with Australia’s own national interests and 
above all with the interests and welfare of the East 
Timorese people; 

(j) calls, accordingly, upon the Government 
to explore all possible constructive avenues for: 

(i) guaranteeing the effectiveness of the in- 
vestigation process and its follow-up; 

(ii) achieving a peaceful resolution of the 
ongoing conflict, including by requesting the In- 
donesian Government, in the Prime Minister's 
words, to “sit down with the people of East Timor 
including the resistance forces and try and work 
out a program of achieving peaceable relations”; 
and 

(iii) meeting the longer-term needs and aspi- 
rations of the East Timorese people; and 

(k) in particular in these respects, the Senate 
requests that: 

(i) the Foreign Minister make an early visit to 
Indonesia to discuss all aspects of the East Timor 
situation, including the events of 12 November 
and options for effective longer-term reconcilia- 
tion; 

(ii) active steps be taken to explore the role 
which might now be played, with wide interna- 
tional support, by the United Nations and its 
Secretary General; 

(iii) strong support be given to the role of the 
International Commission of the Red Cross in 
protecting and promoting human rights in East 
Timor, through continued representations to the 
Indonesian authorities and if possible targeted 
financial assistance; and 

(iv) approval be sought for the establish- 
ment of a resident Australian Consulate in Dili. 


Question without notice 
Military aid and 
exports to Indonesia 





(From Hansard of 26 November) 


Senator Coulter — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In the light 
of the Dili massacre and other gross violations of 
human rights of East Timorese by Indonesia since 
1975, will the Government immediately cease all 
military aid and exports to Indonesia and the 
training of Indonesian military personnel 


Senator Evans — The events in Dili, appalling and 
abhorrent as they unquestionably were, were in 


our judgment, on all the available evidence so far, 
not a matter of deliberate or calculated govern- 
ment policy but rather represented some aberrant - 
behaviour by a section of the military. I say “on all 
available evidence”; should there emerge con- 
trary evidence, of course that judgment would 
need to be revised. But, as such, the situation is 
quite distinct from that, for example, which oc- 
curred in Tiananmen Square in China in 1989 © 
which did reflect very deliberately a calculated act 
of government policy. As such, our concern has 
been to ensure that the event in question, in all its 
horror, is fully and properly investigated and that 
appropriate follow-up action is taken. Again, there 
is no basis for any assumption at this stage that 
investigation will not be conducted on a proper 
basis and that appropriate follow-up action will 
not be taken. There is no basis for any such as- 
sumption. 


For that reason, the Government has resisted 
taking action of any kind which would represent 
a significant downgrading in the bilateral rela- 
tionship, whether it takes the form of minimising 
or deleting the very small amount of defence 
cooperation activity which occurs at a sum of just 
over $2m, or any form of trade sanction whether it 
relates to defence exports or anything else, or any 
form of cancellation of visits, or any form of reduc- 
tion of aid, which is quite substantial. All those 
forms of bilateral response designed to express a 
formal protest are in our judgment quite inappro- 
priate in the particular context that I have de- 
scribed. What is appropriate is some more 
constructive form of Government action of the 
kind that we will be debating later today. I do not 
want to spend time spelling that out. But it will 
involve diplomatic action, through a visit in the 
next few weeks to Indonesia by me, and other 
related activity. That is the appropriate response. 
There is simply no basis for proceeding down the 
particular path that Senator Coulter has described, 
however much — I repeat —— we all regard the: 
awful incident which occurred in Timor on 12 
November as thoroughly abhorrent. 

Senator Coulter — Mr President, I wish to ask a 
supplementary question. Does the Minister’s an- 
swer to my question mean that he agrees with Mr 
Brian Loton that the events in East Timor are 
“peripheral” to the more important considera- _ 
tions of Australia’s relationships with Indonesia? 

Senator Evans — No, it does not mean for a _ 
moment that I regard the events in East Timor as 
peripheral. However, itdoes mean that I think that 
those events should be looked atin the perspective — 
that I have described. In the absence of any evi- 
dence at this stage either that they were directed as 
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a matter of specific government policy or that they 
will be covered up and not followed through in an 
appropriate fashion, it is quite inappropriate for 
action of the kind that Senator Coulter seems to 
have in mind to take place. Of course, human 
rights issues are not peripheral to our relationship 
with Indonesia or anybody else. 

Of course, in particular, the human rights 
situation in East Timor is not peripheral. It has 
been a central focus of ourinvolvement with Indo- 
nesia for very many years. We have made the 
judgment, over many years, that the realities of 
international life and the nature of the interna- 
tional willingness to go down the path of recognis- 
ing rights to self-determination and so on are so 
limited and the realities are such that the human 
rights of the Timorese people are better pursued 
through active encouragement and general inter- 
national pressure upon Indonesia to do that. That 
is the course that we have followed so far. It has 
been a productive course over the last few years. 
Tragically, however, that particular course came 
to a very unhappy and unsavoury halt with the 
events on 12 November. It is going to be a matter 
of judgment as to whether that course is capable of 
being recreated or whether some other course 
may need to be followed in the future. However, 
it is premature to make any such judgment at this 
stage. 


Question without notice 


Indonesia: human rights 





(From Hansard of 27 November) 


Mr Mack — I address my question to the Prime 
Minister. In view of the Government’s commit- 
ment to human rights and the new world order, 
has the Government instructed our Ambassador 
to the United Nations to raise the matter of the Dili 
massacre in the United Nations; or does the Gov- 
ernment intend to continue Australia’s 16-year- 
old policy of hypocrisy and appeasement? 


Mr Hawke — I do not accept the latter part of the 
question as anappropriate description of the policy 
of this Government on this matter. I believe that 
the honourable gentleman would appreciate that 
I should set out, therefore, what is the approach of 
the Government. I am more than happy to do that 
for him. 


The essence of the approach that we intend 
to adopt in the wake of what is undoubtedly a 
tragedy is to use the close and effective working 
relationships that we have built up with Jakarta in 
`- recent years to urge the Indonesian Government 


to respond positively to this tragedy which has 
occurred. When I talk about a positive reaction 
from the Indonesian Government, we believe that 
that positive response requires, without any ques- 
tion, an objective and thorough inquiry, and it 
certainly requires appropriate punishment for 
those found responsible. We believe also that it 
requires a new momentum initiated by the Gov- 
ernment of Indonesia in achieving a resolution of 
the conflict in East Timor. 

I do not avoid the fact in any way, may I say 
to the honourable gentleman, that there is a con- 
tinuing conflict in East Timor. The Indonesian 
Government, in our view — which, as I have said, 
I try to put constructively — has to seek a resolu- 
tion of that continuing conflict and understand 
that the military solution is no solution. It will not 
solve the continuing running sore and tragedy of 
East Timor in military terms. It must understand 
that. I have said that the Indonesian Government 
must make renewed efforts not to meet just in 
some formal tokenistic way but to sit down and 


_ talk with the people of East Timor, including the 


people from the resistance. 

We have made it absolutely clear that with- 
out such a positive response, and in particular if 
the inquiry turns out to be a whitewash, we will 
then in those circumstances, I say to the honour- 
able gentleman, have to consider steps to review 
our policies toward Indonesia. Having made the 
demand for that inquiry —and I think the demand 
that I made reflected the view of every member in 
this House and would reflect the views of the 
overwhelming majority of the Australia people — 
we think it appropriate to see what happens there, 
but we will not simply await the findings of the 
inquiry. The Government is actively exploring 
ways, I can assure the honourable member, in 
which we in Australia can urge, help and facilitate 
the sort of positive response that I have described. 

The honourable gentleman will be aware 
that Senator Evans will travel to Indonesia next 
month specifically to discuss these issues with the 
Indonesian Government. I welcome the fact that 
the Indonesian Government has agreed to sucha 
visit. We will meanwhile — and this goes even 
more directly to part, of the honourable gentle- 
man’s question — be exploring what role can be 
played by the various organs of the United Na- 
tions and we will support the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in its vital work in East 
Timor. 

Finally, we will seek the agreement of the 
Indonesian Government to establish an Austral- 
ian consulate in Dili. In the meantime, the Aus- 
tralia Ambassador in Jakarta, who I believe has 
been doing an outstanding job for us in Jakarta on 
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this issue, has ‘been instructed to make early and 
regular visits to East Timor himself. 

May I conclude my answer to the honour- 
able gentleman by saying that the terrible tragedy 
of the Santa Cruz massacre does pose, we believe, 
acrucial test for Indonesia torespond ina humane, 
open and positive manner to the appalling out- 
rage of the massacre itself and to the circum- 
stances in East Timor from which that massacre 
sprung. We believe — and I hope that the honour- 
able gentleman shares this view — that only by 
doing so will Indonesia strengthen the trends of 
economic and social and political development of 
its nation, in which it rightly takes pride. 

So I hope, in that answer, that I have indi- 
cated to the honourable gentleman that we are not 
simply content with expressing outrage which, as 
I say, reflected the view of all honourable mem- 
bers, but in specific, concrete ways we are trying to 
direct the efforts of this nation — and we will be 
talking with others — to try to see what we can do 
to meet the critical situation, and that is the situa- 
tion of the people of East Timor, because the truth 


is, as I have said before and as I repeat in conclu- ` 


sion, itis clear that the Indonesian authorities and 
the Government have not won the hearts and 
minds of the people of East Timor, and they have 
todo that. If wecan help constructively in that way 
we will do so. 


Question without notice 


East Timor 





(From Hansard of 27 November) 


Senator Lees — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade Has the 
Minister seen today’s front page article of the 
Adelaide Advertiser entitled “Whitlam urged Timor 
takeover: ex-Minister”? These accusations were 
made by a former Minister, John Wheeldon, the 
then Minister for Social Security and a Minister for 
Repatriation and Compensation in the Whitlam 
Government. In case the Minister has not read it, 
I will quote from the first column: 

The Whitlam government secretly urged Indonesia to take 

over East Timor just before the invasion in December, 1975. 

He told the Advertiser: 


I don’t have any doubt whatsoever that in the last month of 
the Whitlam government in 1975, Australia was actively 
involved in urging the Indonesians to take over East Timor. 


Specifically, I ask: is the present Govern- 
ment’s policy still to encourage the Indonesian 
occupation of East Timor? 


Senator Evans — I have not seen the specific ..1 


article attributing those views to John Wheeldon. 
I have heard John Wheeldon express a number of 
views over the years, some of which I have agree 
with; many more of which I have had some con- 
siderable difficulty in accepting at their immedi- 
ate face value. Iamnotsure that] would necessarily 
accept at its immediate face value Mr Wheeldon’s 
assessment of the course of events back in 1975. I 
know that is an allegation that has been constantly 
made and repeated over the years about Mr Whit- 
lam’s attitudes on that issue. I believe it is the case 
that Mr Whitlam does not accept the accuracy of © 
those sorts of assertions that are constantly made 
and I would accordingly not premise any answer 
on an acceptance of the accuracy of what the 
honourable senator says. So that leads me to reject 
as just inappropriate any suggestion of still apply- 
ing anattitude which Iam not prepared to concede 
existed even then. 


Our attitude more generally to the annexa- 
tion which occurred in 1975 has been made very 
clear. It has been vigorously resisted and opposi- 
tion to that was expressed at the time by Australia 
internationally and by both sides of politics. We 
still to this day regard it as a wrongful annexation 
and totally improper behaviour. We have drawn 
the distinction, however, between the-circum- 
stances of the annexation and the subsequent 
course of events which made it, in effect, a fait 
accompli which was incapable of reversal. That is 
what led the then Liberal-Country Party Opposi- 
tion to take the view it did about de jure recogni- 
tion in 1979. That is what, among other things, led 
this Government in 1985 to confirm that particular 
view. 


Question without notice 


East Timor 





(From Hansard of 28 November) 


Senator Bourne — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen reports that Indonesian 
soldiers executed up to 80 people on 15 Novem- 
ber, three days after the Santa Cruz cemetery 
massacre; that troops shot dead 10 people on 17 
November and a further seven people, including . 
a one-year-old boy, on 18 November? Has the 
Minister also seen reported comments that a wit- 
ness to the 15 November shootings will give evi- 
dence only to a United Nations investigative 
delegation if his safety can be guaranteed? Does 
the Minister believe that these allegations willalso 
be investigated by the committee set up by the ~ 
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Indonesian Government? If so, as this is an Indo- 
nesian Government committee of inquiry, will 
` witnesses give evidence? 


Senator Evans — I am aware of the various re- 
sponse containing allegations of further killings. It 
remains the case that we have no evidence from 
any source to support or substantiate those re- 
ports. Officers from our Embassy in Jakarta have 
been sent to East Timor to investigate further the 
allegations in question. To date, they too have 
obtained no evidence in support. 


As to the question of investigations of these 
response by the national investigation commis- 
sion, | hope that these response will be investi- 
gated by that body and that all relevant witnesses 
will be given a chance to give evidence to it. Our 
Ambassador in Jakarta has made it clear to the 
Indonesian authorities that we believe that these 
allegations of further killings should be properly 
and fully investigated. 

The Prime Minister, our Ambassador in Ja- 
karta and I have already called on the Indonesian 
Government in various ways to conduct a full and 
credible inquiry that will lead to a publicly acces- 
sible report and, of course, the punishment of any 
wrongdoers. We see the establishment of that 
national commission as being a positive first step 
in that direction. In this regard, I am encouraged 
by the reported remarks of the head of the com- 
mission Judge Djaelani, that the commission is 
hoping to view foreign videos of the 12 November 
killings, will look into foreign and local press 
response will seek to question ‘eyewitnesses and 
will go anywhere in Indonesia, if necessary, to 
gather information. We will have to wait and see 
whether those undertakings, commitments and 
processes are satisfactory. 


Question without notice 
Driftnet fishing 


(From Hansard of 28 November) 





Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
the controversial and deplorable practice of drift- 
net fishing. Has the Minister seen recent media 
reports suggesting that Japan has agreed to ban 
the practice of driftnet fishing? Can the Minister 
explain to the Senate Australia’s role in this issue? 
What part does Australia play? 

_ Senator Evans — I hope all honourable senators 
have seen the press reports because this does 
represent a very fundamental, dramatic and wel- 
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come breakthrough. Australia warmly welcomes 
the announcement made by Japan a few days ago 
that it will cease all high seas driftnet fishing by the 
end of 1992. This isa major step towards the global 
moratorium Australia has been trying to achieve 
for some time. The Japanese Government has an- 
nounced that its driftnet fishing fleet will be cut 
back by 50 per cent before July 1992 through a 
reduction in the number of vessels, the length of 
their nets and the areas of operation. Japan will 
implement a complete global moratorium on the 
practice by 31 December 1992. 


Australia has.continued to press for a global 
ban on driftnet fishing in the lead-up to this year’s 
United Nations General Assembly debate on the 
issue. Since the 1989 resolution in the General 
Assembly on driftnet fishing, No 44/225, major 
scientific reviews have taken place. These have 
vindicated the concerns of the international com- 
munity about the impact of that fishing technique 
on fishery resources and marine wildlife. There is 
now widespread agreement that driftnetting on 
the high seas should cease. 

In concert with other concerned nations, we 
will press for the Japanese action to be matched by 
the other major driftnet fishing nations that con- 
tinue to operate on the high seas, such as Korea 
and Taiwan. We are especially concerned about 
the continued presence of a large fleet of Taiwan- 
ese driftnet vessels that are fishing in the Indian 
Ocean. .Driftnet fishing there may threaten the 
recovery of the very severely depleted southern 
bluefin tuna and have serious impacts on other 
marine resources, including albacore tuna, marine 
mammals, turtles and sea birds. 

The good newsis that the Japanese announce- 
ment sets the scene for agreement on a resolution 
at this year’s General Assembly to achieve an end 
at last to the wasteful, indiscriminate and very 
destructive practice of driftnet fishing on the high 
seas. 


Question without notice 


Ukraine 





(From Hansard of 3 December) 


Senator Hill — I ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade why the Australian Govern- 
ment will not recognise an independent Ukraine. 
What criteria for recognition have not been met? 


Senator Evans — The Australian Government 
welcomes the results of the referendum of 1 De- 
cember as the outcome of a democratic process 
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which certainly reflects the legitimate aspirations 
of the Ukrainian people for control over their 
political and economic destiny. As I said in Kiev 
on 22 November when I was visiting, one cannot 
help but be struck by the real renaissance of Ukrain- 
jan national consciousness and pride and by the 
way in which that was being translated into a 
manifest desire to establish an independent state. 
The referendum was, of course, held to determine 
popular attitudes to the Ukrainian Parliament's 
own declaration of independence of 24 August. 
The Ukrainian Parliament will convene this 
evening, Australian time, to consider the referen- 
dum result and follow-up action, which is, of 
course, likely to include calls specifically for inter- 
national recognition. 


The whole international community, includ- 
ing Australia, is, of course, currently considering 
its response to such a likely call. The Canadians 
have already taken a position on that, perhaps not 
surprisingly given the reality of one million Cana- 
dians of Ukrainian origin and the obvious pres- 
sures there for very speedy action in this respect. 
The whole international community has an inter- 
est in ensuring security, particularly nuclear secu- 
rity, in minimising instability and in maximising 
the chances of successful democratisation and eco- 
nomic reform throughout the region. All of these 
are relevant considerations in determining our 
attitude. 

On the recognition issue, a crucial threshold 
question, here as with the Baltic states and Yugo- 
slavia, will be whether the accepted international 
criteria for statehood are satisfied, including in 
particular the question of effective control of terri- 
tory in a situation where the Soviet authorities 
retain a very substantial military presence on 
Ukrainian soil, with the added complication in 
this case, unlike in the Baltics, of not just a troop 
presence wearing a Soviet uniform but also, of 
course, a very substantial nuclear presence includ- 
ing strategic nuclear missiles. 

A number of other questions will be relevant 
to Australia’s and the international community’s 
consideration of the recognition issue. These would 
include the following questions: the security and 
central control of nuclear weapons, given Ukraine’s 
stated commitment to become a non-nuclear state 
acceptance and compliance with existing Soviet 
arms control commitments, such as START, CFE 
and the biological weapons convention; the com- 
mitment to internationally accepted agreements 
governing standards for the observance of human 
rights and to protect minority rights; and, finally, 
arrangements for meeting the Soviet Union’s in- 
ternational obligations, particularly the Ukraine’s 


share of the accumulated Soviet Union debt. The 
Australian Government will be considering all 
those questions in determining its attitude and 
having regard to the response of the international 
community generally, not just individual member 
states, in determining how we respond. 

I conclude by saying that we, as a govern- 
ment, urge the leadership of the Ukraine — as 
indeed I did during my visit there — to engage in 
a constructive dialogue on all these issues with the 
authorities in Moscow and the other republics and 
to work together, so far as humanly possible, to 
achieve an agreed resolution of these and other 
inter-republic problems. 


Question without notice 


Register of conventional 
arms transfers 





(From Hansard of 9 December) 


Senator Foreman -— My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In the light 
of the continuing Australian and international 
concern to ensure greater transparency and re- 
straint with regard to conventional arms transfers, 
can the Minister advise what progress has been 
made towards establishing a United Nations reg- 
ister of arms transfers? What practical steps will be 
taken to ensure the implementation of such a 
register. 


Senator Evans — As I have indicated on several 
previous occasions Australia has consistently 
called for the establishment of a universal and 
non-discriminatory register of arms transfers un- 
der the auspices of the UN. Iam pleased to inform 
the Senate that a resolution which establishes such 
a register was adopted in the first Committee of 
the United Nations on 15 November. Australia 
was a co-sponsor of that resolution, which was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of 106 to 
one, with eight abstentions and only Cuba voting 
against. The eight countries abstaining were 
Burma, China, DPRK, Iraq, Oman, Pakistan, Sin- 
gapore and Sudan. This resolution reflects the 
clear view of the world community that there is a 
need for greater transparency and consequently, 
greater restraint with respect to arms transfers. 


The resolution calls for member states to 
exercise due restraint in exports and imports of 
conventional arms; the establishment of a register 
to include data on international arms transfers; 
and the establishment of two groups of technical 
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experts, one to report to next year’s General As- 
sembly on the procedures and input requirements 
-of the register and one to be established in 1994 to 
preparea report on the continuing operation of the 
register and it.s further developments, taking into 
account the interim work of the Conference on 
Disarmament. In this context, the resolution also 
requests the Conference on Disarmament in Ge- 
neva, of which Australia is one of 39 members, to 
address as soon as possible the question of exces- 
sive and destabilising accumulation of arms, in- 
cluding military holdings and procurement. 

Australia does intend to contribute to and 
participate in this ongoing process, which, if im- 
plemented, will certainly assist in minimising the 
possibilities of excessive and destabilising arms 
transfers. This is not to suggest that arms should 
not be transferred to meet legitimate self-defence 
requirements, a point that Senator Robert Ray and 
I have often made. In terms of future action, Aus- 
tralia will, of course, contribute to the register. We 
will work actively in the Conference on Disarma- 
ment in support of its consideration of this issue, 
and we will make available Foreign Affairs and 
Defence personnel to participate, as appropriate, 
in the two expert studies. 


Question without notice 


Ukraine 





(From Hansard of 9 December) 


Senator West — I ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade: what is the Government's policy 
towards recognition of the Ukraine? 


Senator Evans— As the Prime Minister’s publicly 
released message on the weekend made clear, 
Australia is “sympathetically examining Ukraine’s 
request for recognition”. There is no question but 
that the 1 December referendum did constitute a 
decisive and unequivocal expression of the will 
for independence on the part of the Ukrainian 
people, and that Ukraine is now entering anew era 
in its history. 

In a great many ways, the course of that 
history has now been set. The recognition of 
Ukraine by the great bulk of the international 
community does seem inevitable. We in the Aus- 
tralian Government certainly see our own recog- 
nition of Ukraine, within a comparatively short 
time, as inevitable. Our only concern at the mo- 
ment is with the timing of that act of recognition, 
which will depend on how a number of presently 
unresolved issues are addressed. 


indicated in my own statement of 3 Decem- 
ber that a number of issues do remain relevant to 
our, and the international community’s, consid- 
eration of the recognition issue and the associated 
one of the establishment of diplomatic relations — 
namely: the issue of security and central control of 
nuclear weapons, given Ukraine's stated commit- 
ment to become a non-nuclear state; the issue of 
acceptance and compliance with existing Soviet 
arms control commitments; the issue of commit- 
ment to internationally accepted human rights 
arrangements governing the standards for ob- 
servance of human rights and to protect, in par- 
ticular, minority rights; and the issue of 
arrangements for meeting the Soviet Union’s in- 
ternational obligations, particularly Ukraine’s 
share of the Soviet Union’s debt. These are all 
issues that are being discussed right now by 
Ukraine’s Government with its neighbouring re- 
publics and with what remains of the central So- 
viet Union Government. 

We ourselves are engaged in consultation 
with the Ukraine Government on how it proposes 
to address these issues. It is quite likely that these 
issues will be resolved satisfactorily within quite a 
short space of time — whether by retaining the 
present centre as aconfederal state in its ownright, 
or perhaps by its translation into a looser form of 
coordinating machinery like the EC, or by some 
other means, remains to be seen. To conclude, 
might I just say this: Australia fully acknowledges 
the process of transformation which is at work, 
and the reality of the independence aspirations, 
and achievements, of the Ukraine people. But 
while issues of such enormous moment do remain 
to be resolved, we are simply not going to act 
precipitately on this question. 


Additional response to question 
China: abortions 
(From Hansard of 10 December) 





Senator Evans — Mr President, on 5 December 
Senator Harradine asked me a question in this 
place about human rights in China 


Senator Harradine has raised two issues: one 
concerns alleged shortcomings in the briefing pro- 
vided to the Human Rights Delegation to China; 
and the other to certain statements made in the 
delegation’s published report. 

As I advised Senator Harradine in my letter 
to him of 9 November 1991, following the Senate 
Estimates Committee debates where the issue of 
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Chinese birth control policies and practices was 
extensively debated, the Sichuan People’s Con- 
gress Family Planning Regulations comprise a 
booklet of over 150 pages, which has not been fully 
translated into English and in any event, due to its 
size, could not have been attached asa whole tothe 
delegation’s report. Annex 8 of the report pro- 
vided a translation of those sections of the regula- 
tions which deal. with reasons for allowing 
exceptions to the “one-child” policy — this is 
clearly stated in paragraph 44 of the report. 

In my opinion, the delegation was very fully 
briefed on a wide range of areas relevant to its 


mission prior to its visit by leading academics and _ 


recognised experts on China. Indeed, the delega- 
tion included several of Australia’s foremost China 
experts. 

Iam advised that the full text, in Chinese, of 
the Sichuan Family Planning Regulations was pro- 
vided to the delegation by the Chinese authorities 
during the delegation’s visit. Asis made clear in its 
report, the delegation was assured by the Chinese 
authorities that while abortion is recommended if 
contraceptive methods fail, itis never mandatory. 
It should also be clear from the report that the 
delegation was not in a position to check the 
accuracy of this assurance, although the Chinese 
acknowledged that abuses had taken piace in ear- 
lier years. 

Senator Harradine mentioned four specific 
articles of the Sichuan Family Planning Regula- 
tions which he alleges make abortions and 
sterilisations mandatory, namely Articles 13, 14, 
23 and 27. 

Į am advised that articles 23 and 27 respec- 
tively, set out financial penalties which apply to 
couples who give birth to “unplanned” children; 
and impose penalties on those who threaten or 
attack family planning workers. These articles do 
not authorise compulsory abortion or sterilisa- 
tion. 

Article 14 states that comprehensive meth- 
ods of birth-control should be adopted, with preg- 
nancy prevention being the main one. Itadvocates, 
but does not make mandatory, sterilisation of one 
member if a couple has two children. 

Article 13 states that couples who have in- 
herited mental illness, mental deficiency, deform- 
ity or serious inherited diseases are forbidden to 
have children. If pregnant, according to the regu- 
lation, the pregnancy should be terminated. 

I am advised that the Chinese wording of 
this.s regulation is open to different interpreta- 
tions, one of which could imply that abortion is 
mandatory in these circumstances, 

The Government's position on the question 
of coercive abortion or sterilisation is clear, and 


has been conveyed to the Chinese Government — 
we will not support coercive practices in any cir- 
cumstances. As detailed in its report, the Human 
Rights delegation also raised allegations of com- 
pulsory abortion and sterilisation with the Chi- 
nese authorities during its visit. 


Question without notice 


Indonesia 


(From Hansard of 10 December) 





Senator Hill —- My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Prime Minister. Irefer to 
the comments made by former Prime Minister 
Whitlam about the Hawke Government's foreign 
policy that Prime Minister Hawke is “a media and 
poll driven politician” whose “performances for 
domestic consumption have made it impossible 
for him to visit China, Malaysia and Fiji” and that, 
despite his speed on the phone to President Bush, 
he is unable to directly contact the President of a 
neighbouring country. lask: would Australia have 
had more influence in relation to Indonesia if Mr 


Hawke had taken time off from his grandstanding 


on such issues as I have mentioned — and South 
Africa — to visit Indonesia at least once in the last 
eight years? 

Senator Evans — It is a matter of fact that Gough 
Whitlam himself established a very good relation- 
ship with the Indonesian Government and had a 


` strong personal relationship with President Su- 


harto. That was of general benefit to Australia and 
to Gough Whitlam’s credit. However, it has also to 
be acknowledged that there are limits to the extent 
to which that kind of personal relationship can 
produce results. 


Mr Whitlam, after all, has told us constantly 
that his own attitude towards the East Timorese 
question was one of very strong support for an act 
of self-determination and very strong resistance 
—a very strong opposition — to any use of force 
by Indonesia in East Timor. Manifestly, all the 
personal relationships in the world that might 
have existed between Mr Whitlam and President 
Suharto did not stop the annexation of East Timor 
by Indonesia occurring without any act of self- 
determination and with the use of force. I think 
that is a healthy corrective to any suggestion that 
personal relationships by themselves can achieve 
miracles when other dynamics are at work. 

Prime Minister Hawke himself has shown 
very strong, very close, very substantial anda very 
continuing personal interest in the development 
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of the bilateral relationship. His very first overseas 
visit as Prime Minister included a visit to Indone- 
sia. There have been many instances since when 
he has tried to find holes in his program to take 
forward that personal relationship and, of course, 
he does have another visit planned there for early 
next year. 

We have made a very substantial and vigor- 
ous series of attempts to build a broad-ranging 
relationship between the two countries in a vari- 
ety of ways that I have often spelt out on the record 
before. The nature and character of that relation- 
ship is indicated by the fact, I guess, that notwith- 
standing the tension which presently exists over 
the East Timorese question, the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment has been very willing and receptive to 
receive me visiting there next week — as I will be 
doing —- when there will be ample opportunity to 
canvass these issues in detail. 

Meanwhile, the Indonesian Governmentcan 
be in no doubt at all about where Mr Hawke and 
the Australian Government generally stand on 
this issue as a result of a number of quite specific 
and quite substantial contributions that have been 
made to the debate on this subject and also, of 
course, the personal communication that the Prime 
Minister has had with the Indonesian Ambassa- 
dor to Australia, Sabam Siagian. 


Question without notice 


Indonesia 





(From Hansard of 10 December) 

Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and made and also 
relates to Australian relations with Indonesia. Has 
the Minister seen the article in the Bulletin of 10 
December entitled “Uranium Sales to Indonesia 
Proposed”? Is it he case that the Australian Gov- 
ernment has taken steps to facilitate the sale of 
Australian uranium to Indonesia? Is the article 
based on correct’‘assumptions? 


Senator Evans — I have seen the article to which 
Senator Loosley refers. The information which the 
Bulletin’s investigation purports to reveal has been 
on the public record for some time, not least as a 
result of answers which I gave to questions in the 
Senate in June of this year. There have been discus- 
sions since late 1990 between Australian and Indo- 
nesian officials on a nuclearscienceand technology 
cooperation agreement. The objective of such an 
agreement would be to enhance existing and mu- 
tually beneficial scientific and technological coop- 
eration in the peaceful nuclear field, including 


such areas as nuclear safety, nuclear medicine and 
radiation protection. 


Indonesia is a party to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and, pursuant to its NPT ob- 
ligations, has a full scope safeguards agreement 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency cov- 
ering its existing and future nuclear activities. The 
agreement in question would not, if it were to be 
negotiated to fruition — as I have said before and 
as, indeed, the article itself notes, despite the mis- 
leading title — provide for commercial transfers 
of Australian uranium to Indonesia. 

The possibility of future commercial trans- 
fers is foreshadowed in the draft agreement, but if 
such sales were proposed a bilateral safeguards 
agreement which meets all Australia’s safeguards 
policy requirements would need to be in place, 
and there have been no negotiations with Indone- 
sia on any such agreement. In any event, Indone- 
sia would not be operating a nuclear power plant 
before the early years of the next century at the 
earliest, and lam not aware of any current Indone- 
sian plans for the importation of uranium for 
power generation in that context. Discussions on 
the nuclear cooperation agreement are continuing 
and an agreement has not yet been finalised. 

As I have also said before, the Government 
will give consideration to the steps it might take to 
review aspects of the bilateral relationship and 
bilateral contacts in the light of the outcome of the 
Indonesian inquiry into the killings in East Timor, 
but, as [have also said, it would be quite inappro- 
priate for us to assume at this stage that that 
inquiry will no be a credible one. It is in that 
context that this proposed agreement could be 
looked at, like everything else, but at this stage 
there is no reason whatsoever to assume thatit will 
be. 

Finally, the article makes a series of allega- 
tions about the environmental and other risks of. 
Indonesia’s nuclear power program, in respect of 
which I think the following comments need to be 
made. Indonesia, which is facing diminishing oil 
reserves, has made decisions about the energy mix 
it needs to meet its future requirements on the 
basis of careful study. Australia respects Indone- 
sia’s sovereign right to make such decisions, just 
as we have the sovereign right to make similar 
decisions I do not see such risks, as alleged, from 
the tightly regulated nuclear power program us- 
ing the latest Western technology which Indone- 
sia is planning, as anything like as severe or as 
substantial as those which were indentified in the 
article, although there is of course no room for 
complacency about nuclear developments any- 
where. 
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Finally, Australia, together with Indonesia 
and others, is working through the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to achieve the highest 
safety and non-proliferation standards for peace- 
ful nuclear activities wherever those activities take 
place. 


Question without notice 


Yugoslavia 





(From Hansard of 11 December) 


Senator Jones —- My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I direct the 
Minister to a report in The Age of Friday, 6 Decem- 
ber 1991 that up to 4000 women and children were 
prevented from leaving the city of Dubrovnik by 
Croatian defenders and to a report by the UN 
peace negotiator Cyrus Vance that serious obsta- 
cles remain to the establishment of a truce in the 
town. Firstly, what is the international community 
doing to safeguard Dubrovnik and its inhabitants, 
particularly the 4000 women and children referred 
to in the report? Secondly, have the prospects for 
the establishment of a peacekeeping operation in 
Yugoslavia been diminished as a result of the 
latest fighting? 


Senator Evans — Iam not ina position to confirm 
the accuracy of the report referred to by Senator 

Jones because of the difficulty in the present cir- 
cumstances of maintaining contact between em- 
bassies in Belgrade and the city of Dubrovnik, but 
I can say that the latest reports are that the naval 
blockade of Dubrovnik has been lifted and a regu- 
lar ferry service from Dubrovnik to surrounding 
islands has recommenced. 


I understand that up to 50 000 people are 
believed to remain in the city. The city’s popula- 
tion has been inflated by refugees from surround- 
ing villages in the mountains and along the coast. 
About 12 000 are believed to have left the city on 
boats organised by EC observers and various Eu- 
ropean humanitarian groups. There may indeed 
be more women and children wishing to leave 
Dubrovnikand the Australian Government would 
be very concerned indeed if civilians were being 
prevented from leaving danger areas. As I said in 
answer to a question from Senator Jones on 28 
November, with the arrival in Dubrovnik of two 
relief ships as well as other relief shipments organ- 
ised by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and other national and external relief or- 
ganisations, the international community has been 
as active as circumstance allow in providing as- 


sistance to the people of Dubrovnik. The ICRC 
considers that the food and medical supply situa- 
tion is not currently as desperate as it was during 
the naval blockade. 

As to the larger question asked by Senator 
Jones, we all of course regret that the basic precon- 
dition for the establishment of a UN peacekeeping 
operation, namely, the maintenance of an effective 
cease-fire, remains as elusive as it does. The UN 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar, said 


_ earlier this week that a cease-fire is indispensable 


if a UN peacekeeping operation is to be proposed, 
and I believe that still represents the view of the 
international community. His envoy, Mr Cyrus 
Vance, will report to the Secretary-General this 
week on the result of his recent discussions in 
Yugoslavia. All we can do as a government, I 
think, is call once again on the Yugoslav National 
Army and all other fighters to silence their guns 
and to cooperate with international efforts in fa- 
vour of a peaceful solution. 


Question without notice 


Uruguay Round 





(From Hansard of 11 December) 


Senator Spindler — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
recent media reports on statements by the Minis- 
ter for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Blewett, warning of dire consequences for world 
trade generally and for Australia in particular if 
the Uruguay Round of GATT talks fails to reduce 
trade barriers, in particular those used by the 
United States and the European Community. ask 
the Minister firstly: does the Government have 
any contingency plans in the event of these talks 
failing asnow seems increasingly likely? Secondly, 
in particular, can the Minister advise whether, in 
his view, Australia should then join one of the 
major trading blocs — for instance, the Americas 
or the Asia Pacific region — and if so, which one? 
Thirdly, if the Minister is not in favour of Australia 
joining a trading bloc, what steps does he propose 
that the Australian Government should take to 
reduce the cost of entry, that is, the cost of over- 
coming the trade barriers used by other countries 
against Australian industries and primary pro- 
ducers? 


Senator Evans — It is quite premature to make 
any judgment that the GATT round in Geneva is 
failing. Intensive negotiations are continuing in 
Geneva right now to finalise a package of results to 
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conclude the Round. The Director-General of 
GATT, Arthur Dunkel, intends to establish a po- 
litical package extending right across all elements 
in the Round by 20 December. This would be the 
basis for going on to complete the round in the 
next couple of months. 


Following the meetings early in November 
between President Bush, Prime Minister Lubbers 
of The Netherlands and the President of the Euro- 
peanCommunity, Jacques Delors, contact has been 
intensified at head of government and officials 
level to resolve the remaining differences between 
the US and the EC, in particular on agriculture. 

The key to the negotiations, of course, re- 
mains agriculture. The main participants, includ- 
ing the Cairns Group, have made progress toward 
narrowing the differences which do remain be- 
tween them over the shape of an agriculture pack- 
age. The US and the EC are continuing to meet at 
sub-cabinet level on this issue and there is no basis 
at this stage for the kind of pessimism that under- 
lies Senator Spindler’s question. 


Critical phase 


Dr Blewett chaired meetings of Cairns Group Min- 
isters in Geneva on 8 and 9 December to consider 
the Cairns Group’s approach to the final critical 
phase of the agriculture negotiations. Ministers 
also meet with Mr Dunkel to ensure that he under- 
stands what needs to be in an appropriate agricul- 
tural package to make it acceptable to our group, 
the third force in those negotiations. 


Of course, it cannot be taken for granted at 
this stage, although we do remain optimistic, that 
the Round will come to a successful conclusion. It 
is not so much a matter in these circumstances of 
having contingency plans against failure as being 
prepared to intensify what the Government is 
really already doing as may be appropriate. What 
we are already doing, apart from in the Uruguay 
Round, is of course pursuing our trade interests in 
a variety of ways through bilateral negotiations 
and through regional exercises such as APEC. 

Even while the Uruguay Round negotia- 
tions have been proceeding, Australia, in common 
with other members of GATT, has continued to 
pursue its rights and obligations under the exist- 
ing GATT multilateral framework, and we would 
of course continue to do so, including exploring 
some new options that might be available under 
that particular framework. 

But, generally speaking, at this stage we 
believe it is still quite premature to speculate fur- 
ther about what might be the case if the Round 
should fail. All our efforts, all our endeavours, 
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going into ensuring that the Round is a success 
and at this stage we still believe it possible that that 
will be the case. 

Senator Spindler — Mr President, I have a sup- 
plementary question. I was not trying be unduly 
pessimistic but one would expect the Government 
to-have some forward planning, and basically the 
question still remains which of the two blocs would 
the Minister suggest Australia should move closer 
into a bloc arrangement with? Is the Government 
prepared to assist primary producers and indus- 
tries in overcoming the costs of entry? 

Senator Evans—lI am not going to comment inany 
detail on that. It is premature to speculate about 
what kind strategy we might be forced into should 
the Round fail. But might I say there is a bit of an 
oddity in Senator Spindler’s question to the extent 
that he draws a contrast between the Asia Pacific 
bloc on the one hand and the Americas on the 
other. 

So far as we are concerned at the moment the 
Asia-Pacific grouping of countries includes 
America and the very virtue of APEC that we have 
been most at pains to emphasis and promote is 
that it does straddle the Pacific; it includes North 
America and possibly some Latin American coun- 
tries as well as time goes on, rather than being an 
artificial dividing device for separating the west- 
ern Pacific Rim from an area of the world, that is 
the Americas, where thereis a tremendous amount 
of trade linkage at the moment. 


Overwhelming interest 


It is in Australia’s overwhelming interest not to 
bed down perceptions that it is inevitable that the 
world will fall ultimately into three or more trad- 
ing blocs, erecting defensive barriers against each 
other and waging aggressive trade wars against 
each other. That way lies madness for a trading 
country like Australia. 


Our interest is overwhelmingly in multilat- 
eral trade liberalisation in which there are no such 
barriers. There is no reason why there cannot be 
supplementary mechanisms like CER, like NAFTA 
in North America, like conceivably an ASEAN 
free trade area, provided they are consistent with 
GATT multilateral rules and provided they are 
trade creating rather than trade diverting. 

But any talk about blocs and making choices 
between defensive blocs in the kind of language 
that Senator Spindler is seeking to promote by his 
question is not in Australia’s interest. It is quite 
premature to be assuming that we will be forced to 
that kind of choice. 
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Question without notice 


Indonesia 





(From Hansard of 11 December) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
it concerns East Timor. Does the Minister believe 
it is appropriate for him, or anyone else in his 
place, to sign an agreement this week with Indone- 
sia which will allow oil and gas exploration in the 
Timor Sea, coming as it does only a month after the 
massacre in Dili and the subsequent efforts of the 
Indonesian military to cover up what happened 
there? Given the growing concern in the United 
States Congress and in Europe about Indonesia’s 
appalling record in East Timor since 1975 and the 
plea by the East Timorese delegation which met 
with the Minister on 3 December for Australia to 
support East Timor’s right to self-determination, 
does the Government now accept not only that it 
is inappropriate to pursue the division of spoils 
under the Timor Sea with Indonesia but also that 
Australia should now move to use the good offices 
of the United Nations in the future of East Timor 
as Australia has supported and promoted recent 
United Nations initiatives in Yugoslavia and Cam- 
bodia? 

Senator Evans — The agreement being signed this 
week is very much pursuant to the treaty which 
already exists between Indonesia and Australia 
on the Timor Gap question. It would be a very 
serious matter indeed were Australia not to pro- 
ceed with its obligations under that existing treaty 
arrangement which was freely entered into be- 
tween two sovereign countries and is pursuant to 
what was obviously a de jure recognition by us — 
announced as such in 1979 and repeated by this 
Government in 1985 — so far as Indonesia’s sover- 


eignty over the border area in question is con- 


cerned. 


Inthe circumstances of the present East Timor 
situation, it is the case — as I have made clear on 
numerous previous occasions — that the Govern- 
ment does not believe, on any evidence presently 
available to us, that what happened there, deplor- 
able as it was, was something that could be con- 
strued as an act of state: a calculated or deliberate 
act of the Governmentas such. As such, it has to be 
regarded as quite distinct from the actions of gov- 
ernment which were involved in the Tiananmen 
Square exercise in China or in the context of the 
administration of the apartheid regime in South 
Africa. 


So long as we continue to make that judg- 
ment about the nature of the Dili massacre — that 
it was not an act of state but the product ofaberrant 
behaviour by a subgroup within the country — it 
would be utterly inappropriate for us to take any 
steps which would bring the bilateral relationship 
into disrepair. It would certainly be quite inappro- 
priate for us to even contemplate taking a step so 
graveas to, in effect, tearup asolemn international 
treaty entered into between two countries. That is 
not a step the Government is prepared to take. 

We have said that in the event that the inves- 
tigation presently under way should prove to be 
manifestly unsatisfactory — and, of course, we all 
hope very much that that will not be the case —— 
then we will be prepared to review the whole 
nature of our relationship with Indonesia and the 
bilateral contacts that are associated with the East 
Timor question. I have said that before, the Prime 
Minister has said it, and that remains the case. 

In the meantime, we are actively pursuing a 

number of issues with the Indonesians and I will, 
of course, be pursuing these very directly and in 
very great detail next week during my visit there. 
One of those issues is the role of the United Na- 
tions. We do believe it would be very appropriate 
indeed were the Secretary-General, in the exercise 
of his good offices, to send an envoy or a repre- 
sentative — perhaps one of the special rappor- 
teurs on particular subject matters who do exist in 
the UN system — to enter into discussions with 
the Indonesian authorities on the conduct of the 
inquiry and perhaps participate in some support- 
ive way in that inquiry to give added confidence in 
it to witnesses and, of course, to the international 
community, and to assist in the process of discuss- 
ing means of effective reconciliation between the 
East Timor people and the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. There is genuinely, we believe, a role for the 
United Nations in that respect. We hope very 
much that the Indonesian Government will see it 
that way. That is one of the issues that I will be 
actively pursuing in Jakarta next week. 
Senator Vallentine — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. I put it to Senator Evans that 
the existing Timor Gap treaty should be put on 
hold pending the present inquiry and the hoped 
for United Nations inquiry. I further ask whether 
Senator Evans really expects ordinary citizens of 
East Timor to come before that Indonesian Gov- 
ernment inquiry when they are threatened yet 
again by Sutrisno, the commander of the armed 
forces, who has said that after the inquiry is over 
they will, and I quote: 


... Wipe out and uproot the disturbance movement 
which has tainted the government's dignity. 
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_ InSenator Evans’s estimation, is this Indone- 

sian Government inquiry worth anything at all? Is 
it not completely lacking in credibility when titi- 
zens of East Timor are scared for their lives if they 
dare to speak out to that inquiry? 
Senator Evans — It is not a matter of doing any- 
thing as simple as putting the treaty arrangements 
on ice. There is a plan of operational activity; there 
is a course of action that has been identified as 
appropriate and indeed required under that par- 
ticular treaty. The time for taking that further step 
has arrived,and it would, asIsay,bea very serious 
act indeed and in effect amount, asI understand it, 
to a breach possibly of our treaty obligations were 
we not to proceed with those arrangements this 
week. 

As to the particular remarks attributed to 
General Sutrisno this week, they are obviously 
regrettable, if accurate. I certainly am seeking an 
opportunity, and I believe] will have the opportu- 
nity, to meet with General Sutrisno when I visit 
Indonesia next week. I will certainly be making 
very clear to him and to other members of the 
Government just how regrettable and how mani- 
festly unacceptable we regard the sentiments at- 
tributed to him as being, and how unhappy those 
sentiments are from the point of view of Indone- 
sia’s national interests and international reputa- 
tion. 

I hope that, in an atmosphere of slightly 
more restrained discussion than it is possible to 
conduct at this distance in this currently rather 
troubled environment, it will be possible to make 
some of those points effectively in a way that will 
have some effect. I can only try. 


Question without notice 


United Nations: Zionism 
and racism 





(From Hansard of 12 December) - 


Senator Loosley — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
UN resolution 3379, one of the darker episodes in 
the history of that body. Will the Australian Gov- 
ernment support efforts at the United Nations 
General Assembly this year to rescind resolution 
3379 which equates Zionism with racism? What 
position will be argued by Australia? 


Senator Evans — Australia will support those 
efforts. I am sure I do not have to remind honour- 
able senators of the consistent opposition of Aus- 
tralia towards resolution 3379, the so-called 
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“Zionism is racism resolution”, which was passed 
by the General Assembly back in 1975. Australia, 
of course, voted against that resolution at that 
time. In 1986, this Parliament was the first in the 
world to pass through both Houses a resolution 
calling for the overturning of resolution 3379. The 
Government has also lenta great deal of assistance 
to elected leaders of the Australian Jewish com- 
munity in their efforts to secure support in the 
Asia Pacific region to overturn the resolution. 


` As Foreign Minister, I have, on numerous 
occasions, including in addresses to the General 
Assembly in 1990 and again this year, pointed out 
that the resolution is not only wrong in itself, but 


. also a hindrance to the peace process and should 


be rescinded. Therefore, I am very pleased to be 
able to advise the Senate that Australia has agreed 
to co-sponsor a resolution in this year’s General 
Assembly to rescind resolution.3379. That initia- 


_ tive was announced by the United States on 3 


December. A vote should be held before the end of 
this year’s Assembly on 17 December. 

As a well-known opponent of 3379, Aus- 
tralia has been closely consulted by the US on this 
initiative and we have offered ta actively assist 
American efforts, in particular, by urging nations 
within our own region to support the rescinding 
resolution. I am sure that these efforts at least 
would enjoy the bipartisan support of this Parlia- 
ment and, indeed, of the whole Australian com- 
munity. 


Question without notice 


New Zealand: visits by 
nuclear vessels 





(From Hansard of 12 December) 


Senator Vallentine — I ask the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade whether it is true that the 
Australian Governmentis encouraging, or putting 
pressure on, the. New Zealand Government to 
change its widely acclaimed policy banning nu- 
clear warships from its ports, with a view to bring- 
ing New Zealand out of the freeze in terms of its 


_status as a member of the ANZUS alliance. Have 


there been any meeting or consultations of any 
kind between the Australia and New Zealand 
governments on this issue since the National Party 
Government was elected? If so, what advice, if 
any, has the Australian Government given to the 
New Zealand Government? 


Senator Evans — It seems to be news to Senator 
Vallentine, butitis no news toanyone else, that the 
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Australian Government has had a different policy 
view about the appropriateness of that ship visits 
legislation ever since it was first enacted. 


We have expressed. that policy view on a 
number of occasions, most recently in the course 
of my visit to New Zealand a few days ago for 
bilateral discussions with Mr McKinnon. I do not 
think there would be any surprise in anyone’s 
mind to know that that continues to be our posi- 
tion. 


Question without notice 


Western Samoa 





(From Hansard of 18 December) 


Senator Bell — My question is addressed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. It relates in particular to the 
devastation recently caused in Samoa by Cyclone 
Val. I ask: what opportunities are being taken to 
give emergency assistance to our neighbours 
through the provision of skilled personnel to re- 
spond to natural disasters? Are Australian de- 
fence forces presently capable of providing useful 
assistance? Is disaster relief an integral part of the 
_ Australian defence forces’ training and capabil- 
ity? 

Senator Robert Ray — I will deal with the last part 
of the question first. Yes, it is part of their essential 
training. Senator Bell would realise that when the 
defence forces get involved in various disaster 
activities it does not necessarily gain much public- 
ity or recognition; nevertheless they continue to 
do it, be it fire, flood or any other disaster. 


Senator Bell asked in particular whatis being 
done in Western Samoa. The Government has so 
far provided assistance totalling over $500 000 in 
emergency relief to Western Samoa. Four RAAF 
Hercules aircraft have been used to move the 
supplies to date and a fifth is planned for later this 
week. The first two aircraft arrived in Western 
Samoa on Thursday of last week. On board were 
an Australian Army Iroquois helicopter, shelter 
materials, water containers, large capacity port- 
able water tanks and water purification tablets. 
The helicopter is being used for a number of tasks, 
including medical evacuation, ferrying of sup- 
plies to outlying villages and search and rescue 
activities. 

The third Hercules arrived in Western Sa- 
moa on Tuesday morning. It carried a further 
consignment of large and small tarpaulins for 
temporary roof repairs, additional water contain- 


ers and other equipment required for repairs to 
Apia’s telecommunications and water supply. The 
fourth Hercules was scheduled to arrive this morn- 
ing and carried seven tonnes of flour and 3.5 
tonnes of rice, plus a small consignment of tarpau- 
lins. These supplies were provided by the Mor- 
mon Church. A fifth Hercules flight will be required 
to pick up the helicopter when its mission is com- 
pleted. This night will carry food and other prior- 
ity items requested by the Western Samoan 
Government. 

The clean-up operation continues in West- 
ern Samoa and power and communications are 
gradually being restored. All areas of the country 
are being assessed for emergency assistance and 
many of the relief provisions are being distributed 
by road. The Western Samoan Government willbe 
releasing a detailed damage report shortly. An 
Australian disaster relief coordinator is currently 
in Western Samoa and is liaising closely with the 
local authorities. The Government will sympa- 
thetically consider any further requests for emer- 
gency assistance. 


Question without notice 
Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of 19 December) 





Mr O’Keefe — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
Can the Minister advise honourable members of 
the latest state of play in the Uruguay Round of 
trade negotiations? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
his question, which does address an issue of real 
importance to this country. We would have to say 
that we have reached the point of make or break in 
the Uruguay Round. Tomorrow the Director-Gen- 
eral of GATT will bring down a package right 
across the Round ona take it or leave it basis for the 
international community. I believe that success is 
within our grasp if the international political will 
exists to accept that package. There can be no 
doubt that the international economy desperately 
needs the kind of boost it would receive from a 
successful Uruguay Round package. 


We have pursued Australia’s interests in the 
Round vigorously through the Cairns Group and 
bilaterally. Last week we had a very useful Cairns 
Group meeting in Geneva. The Group revealed 
both its unity and its determination to achieve a 
truly liberalising outcome to the Round. Thatcom- 
mitment remains undiminished. I quote from the 
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communique, which stated that the Cairns Group 
“renewed their resolve that the Round could not 
and would not conclude, in whole or in part, 
without a substantial outcome on agriculture”. 

The Group indicated the essential elements 
required for a successful outcome to the agricul- 
tural side of the Round. I will go through the major 
points. It was stated that we must have a full 
reinstrumentation and reduction of border pro- 
tection and assured increases in the current mar- 
ket access that agricultural trading countries have. 
It was stated that we reject any notion that these 
cuts in border protection should be balanced by 
increased protection in other agricultural areas — 
the so-called notion of “rebalancing”. It was fur- 
ther stated that we are urging substantial 
reductions in export subsidies. We believe that at 
least part of that reduction must be done in vol- 
ume terms to be truly effective and that there must 
be an immediate commitment that export subsi- 
dies will not be used on new products or in new 
markets. Finally, of course, we want to see effec- 
tive disciplines on all internal payments linked to 
production. 

relayed that message from the Cairns Group 
to the Director-General. The Cairns Group also 
asked me to stay involved in the negotiations in 
Europe during the week, so I had subsequent 
meetings with key British officials and with Dutch 
Prime Minister Lubbers and Trade Minister Van 
Rooy, who are critical because at the moment they 
occupy the presidency of the European Commu- 
nity. In all, I had a series of three major meetings 
with the Director-General of the GATT. He indi- 
cated quite clearly that he intends to bring downa 
package of measures across all aspects of the Uru- 
guay Round on Friday, Geneva time. I believe that 
that package, with all the compromises that it 
involves, will still respond very clearly to the 
needs outlined by the Cairns Group. 

In my meetings with Arthur Dunkel last 
week he made it quite clear that he was resolved to 
craft this compromise because the majors have as 
yet not managed to reach the compromises them- 
selves. There are high level contacts continuing in 
Europe between the United States and the Euro- 
pean Community. The Cairns Group has signalled 
in relation to those bilateral meetings that any- 
thing that emerges from those bilateral meetings 
must be multilateralised and must be acceptable 
to all of the 108 parties meeting in the Round. I 
believe that the action that Arthur Dunkel will 
take tomorrow will ensure a package which tries 
to address the interests of all the major players in 
the Round. 

After that package has been tabled, I intend 
to inform all honourable members and the general 


community of its contents. However, I have to say 
that the package will be a comprehensive one 
encompassing all parts of the Round. It is one that 
will require careful analysis. It will not be possible 
to respond immediately so the Government will 
not be delivering any immediate judgement on 
the package. The response will follow careful con- 
sideration by the Cabinet here, but also careful 
consideration in consultation without Cairns 
Group collegues because we wish to continue the 
work we have done with them over the last five 
years. 

Finally, I hope that the major players in the 
international community will take the same care- 
ful and considered response as this country has 
taken to the package. I plead with them not to 
allow narrow self-interest or particular issues in 
some sensitive areas to blind them to the wider 
benefits to the whole international community of 
a successful outcome to the Round. 


Question without notice 


United Nations: Zionism 
and racism 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Loosley —- My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. I refer him to the question I 
asked last week and to the recent decision of the 
United Nations to rescind resolution 3379, which 
equated Zionism with racism. Will the Minister 
advise the Senate of the Australian Government’s 
evaluation of this decision? 


Senator Ray — The Government welcomes the 
vote in the United Nations General Assembly on 
16 December to rescind the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 3379 of 1975, which 
equated Zionism with racism. The rescission mo- 
tion was adopted overwhelmingly with 111 votes 
in favour out of the 149 votes cast. There were 25 
votes against the motion and 13 abstentions. 


This was a fitting demise for a resolution 
which, as Senator Evans said in the Senate on 12 
December, was wrong in itself and a hindrance to 
the Middle East peace process. As Dr Blewett said 
in his media release of 17 December: 


It is particularly gratifying to see the United Nations re- 
move from its books a resolution which has drawn such 
world-wide condemnation. This reflects growing recogni- 
tion among UN members of the need to adopt more con- 
structive positions in the organisation and to move away 
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from outdated polemic and rhetoric. The UN will be the 
major beneficiary of this move. 


Australia voted against resolution 3379 in 
1975 and, in 1986, the Australian Parliament was 
the first in the world to pass a resolution calling to 
overturn 3379. Australia lobbied vigorously for 
the rescission of 3379 and joined more than 80 
other nations in co-sponsoring the rescission mo- 
tion. 

I hope that the elimination of resolution 3379 
will give added impetus to all parties to the Mid- 
dle East process to adopt pragmatic and construc- 
tive approaches to the current talksin Washington. 


pen 


Question without notice 


Biological Weapons 
Convention 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Zakharov — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Can the Minister advise the 
Senate of the outcome of the third review confer- 
ence of the Biological Weapons Convention which 
was held in Geneva during September? 


Senator Robert Ray — The recent third review 
conference of the Biological Weapons Convention 
made very real progress towards strengthening 
the treaty. It was a conference in which, I am 
happy to say, Australia played a prominent part. 
The BWC is a major multilateral disarmament 
agreement concluded in 1972 to outlaw biological 
weapons. Membership of the BWC now totals 118 
countries, including Australia, while a further 21 
countries have signed the convention but not yet 
ratified it. 

The major measures agreed by the confer- 
ence to strengthen the treaty included agreement 
on the establishment of an ad hoc group of govern- 
ment experts to examine verification mechanisms. 
The group will meet for the first time in March- 
April 1992 and report to the states parties by the 
end of 1993. There was clarification that the scope 
of the convention included biological agents rel- 
evant to plants and animals, not just human be- 
ings. 
i There was agreement on additional confi- 
dence building measures, as well as reaffirmation 
of existing confidence building measures. New 
measures agreed included the declaration of past 
biological weapons research and development 


programs, both offensive and defensive, and the 
declaration of human vaccine production facili- 
ties. At the conference Australia played a leading 
role in forging agreement, but any transfers of 
relevance to the BWC should be authorised only 
when the intended use is for purposes not prohib- 
ited under the convention, and worked success- 
fully to have the conference call on developed 
countries to adopt positive measures to promote 
technological transfers to the developed world. 

In conclusion, the group is an informal alli- 
ance of 22 Western countries looking at this issue, 
formed by Australia in the mid-1980s, which in- 
troduced controls on the export of chemicals that 
Kad potential use in the manufacturing of chemi- 
cal weapons. The group meets regularly under 
Australia’s chairmanship to discuss chemical and 
biological weapons issues and to harmonise and 
review export controls. 


Question without notice 


Eritrea 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. As a result of the end of the 30- 
year war between Eritrea and Ethiopia in May of 
this year, can the Minister provide details of the 
assistance Australia is providing to Eritrea? Can 
the Minister also provide details on the prospects 
for a plebiscite in Eritrea to determine its future 
status? 


Senator Ray — I thank Senator Schacht for this 
question. I am sure he will know how to spell my 
name when I am chasing the Nobel prize later. 


I did have minor notice of this question from 
Senator Schacht. In response to the suffering expe- 
rienced throughout Ethiopia as a result of the 
famine and civil war, Australia provided signifi- 
cant refugee relief in an emergency assistance 
packagein 1991. This included assistance amount- 
ing to $3.8m for Eritrea . 

Even though the fighting has ended the suf- 
fering continues. With this in mind consideration 
is currently being given to a similar package of 
assistance for 1991-92 which will be made up of 
Australian sourced food aid and funding for the 
airlifting of relief food, agricultural rehabilitation 
and health services. Assistance will continue to be 
channelled through Australian non-government 
organisations. Provision has been made in the 
1991-92 country program budget for a contribu- 
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tion of $270 000 for an eye lens factory to be 
established in Eritrea. Some additional assistance 
for this factory is envisaged. 

It is also expected that a small number of in 
Australia training awards will be made available 
to Eritrea in 1991-92. Following the fall of the 
Mengistu Government in June of this year the 
Eritrean People’s Liberation Front established a 
provisional government in Eritrea. It was subse- 
quently agreed between the transitional govern- 
ment of Ethiopia and the provisional government 
of Eritrea that a referendum on the future relation- 
ship between those two countries would be held 
within two years. No firm date has yet been set for 
that referendum. The Australian Government is 
not aware of any plans by the provisional govern- 
ment of Eritrea to hold any elections in advance of 
that referendum. 


Question without notice 


Uruguay Round 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Lewis — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the present Prime Minister 
and concerns the Uruguay Round of GATT nego- 
tiations. I understand that the agricultural nego- 
tiations end tomorrow. Firstly, during the last six 
months, why has not the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, been able to find time to ring the leaders 
of foreign countries — in particular, of the United 
States, France and Germany — in support of Min- 
ister Blewett’s negotiations, but waited until Min- 
ister Blewett rang him up to request him to do so? 
Secondly, has the Minister seen the comments by 
visiting Professor Chalmers Johnson that GATT is 
dead, in effect, because of the end of the Cold War? 
Does the Minister agree with the professor's pre- 
diction that GATT is dead and that the world is 
now entering an age of managed trade in which 
countries negotiate market shares directly with 
one another? 


Senator Button — As far as the first part of the 
question is concerned, itis true that itis hoped that 
the Uruguay Round in respect of the agricultural 
negotiations will reach at Ieast a seminal point 
tomorrow. 


Ihave not seen the suggestion by Dr Blewett 
that the Prime Minister should ring the appropri- 
ate officials, presidents or prime ministers in the 
US, France and Germany. I would be very sur- 
prised if the Prime Minister has not spoken to the 
President of the United States about this matter 
during this year, but I will investigate and obtain 
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an answer for Senator Lewis. There is probably no 
tremendous point in the Prime Minister taking 
action to speak with the French authorities. They 
are well aware of their position and they are well 
aware of ours because it has been made clear to 
them on numerous occasions. I think the United 
States is also under no illusions about our position 
on farm subsidies. 

‘I have not read the current comments by 
Professor Chalmers Johnson. [have read previous 
publications of his about international business 
and I must say they havea fair degree of hyperbole 
and sensationalism about them. “GATT is dead” 
is perhaps a good slogan for selling a book butit is 
probably far from the reality. 

As far as managed trade between blocs is 
concerned, there has been a fair degree of man- 
aged trade between countries going on. For exam- 
ple, the heads of ASEAN meet in January to look 
at the question not of a trade bloc but a common 
external tariff for ASEAN countries. Those sorts of 
things are happening there as well as in North 
America, Central America and perhaps in parts of 
Europe. 


Question upon notice 


Ambassadors: employment 
conditions 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Mr Moore asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon no- 
tice, on 14 May 1991: 


(1) By what criteria does the Minister’s De- 
partment determine whether (a) a serving ambas- 
sador for Australia should be relieved of duties 
and (b) an ambassador for Australia who stands 
aside from his or her duties should be paid for a 
period following his or her resignation during 
which he or she is no longer serving as ambassa~ 
dor? 

(2) Are there precedents for either of the 
situations referred to in part (1); if so, what are 
they? 

Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 


(1) Thereare no clear-cut standards by which 
the Department judges whether serving ambassa- 
dors should be relieved of their duties. 

Serving ambassadors could be relieved of 
their duties if they failed to perform their duties 
with the professionalism, integrity or efficiency 
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required of their position. An ambassador could 
also be relieved of his or her duties where circum- 
stances were such that the ambassador was not 
able to meet the operational requirements of the 
Department at the post. This might occur where 
the ambassador was ill or was required to be 
absent from the post for a protracted period. In 
any of the above cases, it would be the circum- 
stances of the particular case, and not any set 
criteria which would determine whether the re- 
moval of the ambassador was the appropriate 
course. 

Similarly, there are no formal criteria cover- 
ing the “standing aside” of ambassadors. Nor is 
my Department aware of any case where an am- 


bassador has been “stood aside”. The question of 


payment of an ambassador who resigned would. 
depend on the particular circumstances, includ- 
ing: 
' (i) in the case of a non-career diplomat, the 
terms and conditions under which the ambassa- 
dor had been appointed; and 

(ii) in the case of a career Departmental of- 
ficer, the relevant provisions of the Public Service 
Act and Regulations and whether the individual 
resumed duty as an officer of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

(2) I am advised by my Department that the 
only precedent of which it is aware for either of the 
situations referred to in part (1) occurred recently 
when the appointment of an ambassador whose 
conduct was the subject of a formal inquiry under 
the Public Service Act was terminated when it 
became apparent that his protracted absence from 
the embassy during the course of the investigation 
and inquiry would hinder the effective operation 
of the embassy. The decision to terminate the 
appointment in this case was not in any way 
intended to prejudge the outcome of the inquiry 
but was based solely on the Government's respon- 
sibility to ensure that its overseas missions can 
perform their tasks effectively. 


Question upon notice 


Foreign Affairs and Trade 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator Kemp asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 24 September 
1991: 


(1) For the period from 1 July 1990 to the - 


current date, has any of the individuals listed 
below been appointed to or served on the govern- 
ing bodies of any statutory authority, non-statu- 


tory body or company listed as being within your 
portfolio in the List of Commonwealth Bodies 
produced by the Senate Standing Committee on 
Finance and Public Administration in June 1991, 
or of tribunals, or of any other statutory authority, 
nonstatutory body or company or committee 
within the portfolio: (a) Mr Martin Ferguson; (b) 
Mr Bill Kelty; (c) Mr Bill Mansfield; (d) Ms Jenny 
George; (e) Mr lain Ross; or (f) Mr Laurie 
Carmichael? 

(2) For each appointment, what has been: (a) 
the annual rate of remuneration in respect of the 
appointment (excluding amounts covered in (c) 
and (d) below); (b) the total remuneration in re- 
spect of the appointment from the date of appoint- 
ment (excluding amounts covered in (c) and (d) 
below); (c) the total travel and accommodation ` 
expenses paid in respect of or reimbursed to the 
appointee; and (d) the nature of any other pay- 
ments or obligations to, or incurred on behalf of, 
the appointee? 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator's question is as follows: 


(1) Mr Martin Fergusonand Mr Bill Mansfield 
are the only individuals listed who have been 
appointed to or who have served on governing 
bodies of statutory authorities, non-statutory bod- 
ies, tribunals, committees or companies listed 
within this portfolio in the period from IJuly 1990. 

Mr Martin Ferguson is the Deputy Chair of 
the Trade Development Council, a member of the 
Trade Negotiations Advisory Group and the Busi- 
ness Advisory Group on Europe. Mr Bill Mansfield 
is a member of the Australian Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Committee. 

(2) Mr Martin Ferguson: Trade Development 
Council. 

(a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) $764.00 

(d) Other expenses such as surface travel 
(shared with other members while attending meet- 
ings) and working lunches/dinners, which are 
not quantifiable. 

Mr Martin Ferguson: Trade Negotiations 
Advisory Group. 

(a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) Nil. 

(d) Nil. 

Mr Martin Ferguson: Business Advisory 
Group on Europe. 

(a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) $1226.70 

(d) Nil. 
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: 


Mr Bill Mansfield: Australian Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Committee. 

(a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) Nil. 

(d) Nil. 


Question upon notice 


Mururoa Atoll 





(From Hansard of 5 November) 


Senator Coulter asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 23 October 
1991: 


(1) Is the Minister aware of an article in the 
July edition of Pacific News Bulletin (newsletter of 
Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific) which says 
fifteen leading scientists from France, UK, USA, 
Germany, Japan, New Zealand and the South 
Pacific have published an open letter to the French 
Prime Minister, Edith Cresson, to support Green- 
peace’s demand for an international independent 
scientific investigation at Mururoa with full data 
and access to sampling? 

(2) Is the Minister aware that Cesium-134 
was found in plankton in the waters near Mururoa 
but outside the 12-mile exclusion zone in 1990 
which suggests leakage from the atoll and that 
when a scientific team from Greenpeace tried to 
take samples within the 12-mile zone in December 
1990 they were arrested? 

(3) Does the Minister support Greenpeace’s 
call for an international independent scientific 
inquiry at Mururoa? 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) Yes. 

(2) The Greenpeace sponsored report “Ra- 
dioactivity in Plankton Outside the 12-Mile Exclu- 
sion Zone of the French Nuclear Test Site” (by N 
Buske, SEARCH Technical Services, June 1991) 
claims that Cesium-134 was measured in plankton 
selectively collected in international waters some 
12-14 miles down current off the French nuclear 
test site at Mururoa. The report also states that 
after Cesium-134 was detected in plankton, Green- 
peace scientific parties entering French territorial 


waters were arrested, precluding verification of. 


the activity and source of the radioactivity. . 

The Australian Nuclear Science and Tech- 
nology Organisation examined the reportand con- 
cluded that it contains methodological 
inadequacies to the extent that little confidence 


can be placed in the reported planktonic 
radionuclide concentrations. 

(3) An international independent scientific 
study of the radioactivity in waters off the French 
Pacific Test Centre was conducted recently under 
the auspices of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA). The IAEA International Labora- 
tory of Marine Radioactivity (LMR) Report No 48 
of 1991 provides a summary of radionuclide meas- 
urements of sea-water and plankton samples col- 
lected in March 1991. These measurements were 
conducted by three internationally respected labo- 


. ratories. The samples were collected in the pres- 


ence of a bailiff, providing legal guarantee that the 
IAEA protocol was properly carried out, and the 
analyses were conducted concurrently to enable 
cross-comparisons of measurements. 

The IAEA study found that, contrary to 
Greenpeace’s claim, Cesium-134 could not be de- 
tected in plankton or sea-water collected near the 
territorial boundary outside Mururoa Atoll (in- 
cluding the area where Greenpeace said it found 
Cesium-134). 

I consider the Greenpeace request for an 
independentinternational scientificinquiry to have 
been met by the IAEA study. 


Question upon notice 


Burma 





(From Hansard of 11 November) 


Senator Bourne asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 5.September 
1991: 


(1) Is the Minister aware of media reports in 
the Australian, on 15 August 1991, which claim 
that the Government of Burma has obtained en- 
gine parts for its military aircraft from Australia? 

(2) How accurate are these reports? 

(3) Under what authority was this trade ap- 
proved? 

(4) What measures were employed by the 
Australian Government to prevent such shipments 
taking place? 

(5) How has this recent trade affected Aus- 
tralia’s attempts to coordinate a regional arms 
embargo against the military regime in Burma? 

(6) Is it the intention of the Australian Gov- 
ernment to introduce amendments to customs 
regulations during the current session of Parlia- 
ment which would place an effective arms em- 
bargo on trade with Burma? | 
Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
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senator's question is as follows: 


(1) Yes. 

(2) The reports are not accurate. The engine 
parts did not originate in Australia. In all three 
cases (1989, 1990 and 1991), the parts were the 
property of the Burmese Government. They were 
repaired in Australia by an Australian company 
and sent back to Burma. 

(3) The shipments in 1989 and 1990 were 
approved by the Department of Defence in ac- 
cordance with existing guidelines for defence and 
defence related material. In view of changed con- 
ditions in the bilateral relationship between Aus- 
tralia and Burma in 1991, the third case was 
considered by the Standing Interdepartmental 
Committee on Defence Exports (SIDCDE). How- 
ever, as the shipment was consistent with existing 
guidelines at the time, it was recommended by the 
SIDCDE and approved by the Department of De- 
fence. 

(4) None. Asall three cases were approved in 
accordance with existing guidelines at the time, 
there was no requirement for the shipments to be 

prevented. 

(5) There has been no effect at all on the 
Government's efforts to coordinate an arms em- 
bargo against Burma. Approval for these ship- 
ments occurred well before Australia sought to 
coordinate an international arms embargo against 
Burma. 

(6) No. An effective Australian arms em- 
bargo with respect to Burma is in place. ° 


Question upon notice 


Cyprus 





(From Hansard of 11 November) 


Senator Bourne asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 16 October 
1991: 


(1) What is the Australian Government’s 
position in relation to the latest United Nations 
Security Council Resolution on Cyprus (716/91) 
which was adopted on 11 October 1991? 

(2) What action does the Australian Govern- 
ment propose taking within both the United Na- 
tions and the Commonwealth in response to 
resolution 716/91 and the associated report on 
Cyprus by the United Nations Secretary-General 
which was issued on 8 October 199?. 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) Australia upholds the sovereignty and 


territorial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus and 
has been consistently involved in the search for a 
solution to the island’s problems. . 

This long standing and active concern for a 
solution to the Cyprus problem has been demon- 
strated by the Government’s contribution to the 
UN Forces in Cyprus (UNFICYP) and by its sup- 
port of previous UN Security Council Resolutions 
541, 550 and 649. 

Australia supports the latest UN Security 
Council Resolution on Cyprus (716/91) and the 
path towards a just and lasting settlement mapped 
out in this and previous Security Council Resolu- 
tions. Australia also welcomes the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s renewed efforts to achieve a settlement to 
the Cyprus problem. 

(2) At the current session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New York and the 
recent Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in Harare, the Australian Government 
reiterated its support for a just and peaceful solu- 
tion to the Cyprus problem. 


Hopeful 


As I said in my speech at the United Nations 
General Assembly’s Annual General Debate in 
New York on 23 September, Australia remains 


- hopeful that the UN Secretary-General’s efforts 


will bear fruit and urges all parties to proceed with 
the proposed high-level international meeting. 


The Prime Minister specifically addressed 
the Cyprus conflict in an address at the Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meeting in Harare 
in October. In the final communique for the meet- 
ing, the Heads of Government noted the recent 
developments on the Cyprus problem, outlined in 
the UN Secretary-General’s Report of 8 October 
1991 and the UN Security Council Resolution 716/ 
91. They supported the principles of the Cyprus 
settlement outlined in the Resolution and ex- 
pressed the hope that obstacles to current UN 
efforts would be overcome to allow the convening 
of the proposed high-level international meeting. 

The Commonwealth Heads of Government 
also agreed that the Commonwealth Action Group 
on Cyprus should continue to follow events in 
Cyprus and assist the UN Secretary-General in his 
efforts to find a solution. The Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade is a member of the 
Action Group on Cyprus and if called upon to do 
so, [am ready to join with the other members in 
pursuing any practical measures that will bring an 
end to the conflict. 
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Question upon notice 


Commonwealth of 
Nations: democracies 





(From Hansard of 13 November) 


Mr Cobb asked the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon no- 
tice on 10 October 1991: 


Which nations are members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations and which of these nations give 
full voting rights to their citizens in a totally free 
multi-party democracy? 

Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to 
the honourable member's question: 


The member countries of the Commonwealth 
are listed below. Those countries which can be 
described as having multi-party electoral systems 
on a democratic model are marked with an aster- 
isk: 

Antigua and Barbuda * 

Australia * 

Bahamas * 

Bangladesh * 

Barbados * 

Belize * 

Botswana * 

Brunei Darussalam 

Canada * 

Cyprus * 

Dominica * 

The Gambia * 

Ghana 

Grenada * 

Guyana * 

India * 

Jamaica * 

Kenya 

Kiribati * 

Lesotho 

Malawi 

Malaysia * 

Maldives 

e Has a Parliamentary system of govern- 
ment with regular elections, but no organised 
political parties. 

Malta * 

Mauritius * 

Nauru 

e Special member of the Commonwealth — 
has a Parliamentary system of government with 
regular elections, but no organised political par- 
ties as such. 
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Namibia * 
New Zealand * 
Nigeria 
Pakistan * 
Papua New Guinea * 
‘St Kitts and Nevis * 
ot Lucia * 
St Vincent and the Grenadines * 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore * 
Solomon Islands * 
Sri Lanka * 
Swaziland 
Tanzania 
Tonga 
e Has a modified Parliamentary system of 
government with regular elections, but no organ- 
ised political parties. 
Trinidad and Tobago* 
Tuvalu 
e Special member of the Commonwealth — 
has a parliamentary system of government with 
regular elections, but no organised political par- 
ties as such. | 
Uganda 
United Kingdom* 
Vanuatu* 
Western Samoa” 
Zambia 
e The first multi-party elections were held 


on 31 October 1991. 


Zimbabwe* 


Question upon notice 


Trade: Soviet Union 





(From Hansard of 13 November) 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade, upon notice, on 8 October 1991: 


With reference to the USSR’s initiative of the 
fast tracking of free trade zones, especially in the 
Pacific ports of Nakhodka and Vostochny, where 
multiple incentives are in place for trade with 
foreign companies: 

(1) What action is the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment taking to take advantage of these incen- 
tives? 

(2) With the multiple benefits and the flow- 
on to be enjoyed from trade with the huge Soviet 
market, does the Government offer financial and / 
or technical assistance to Australian companies 
wishing to trade with the USSR? 
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Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) The Australian Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner in Moscow has visited these free trade 
zones, established good relations with its manag- 
ers, and alerted Australian companies to the exist- 
ence of the zones. 

The Government, through the Australian 
Trade Commission (Austrade), has been actively 
involved in promoting Australia’s trade interests 
in the Soviet Far East (SFE). This has included a 
number of trade visits to the region as well as the 
successful Australian Trade Exhibition in 
Vladivostok last year. The Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner visits the SFE every three months, and has 
recently appointed a trade correspondent in 
Vladivostok to provide trade and economic infor- 
mation to the Senior Trade Commissioner, de- 
velop programs, and provide interpreting and 
other services for Australian business visitors to 
the SFE. 

(2) The economic and political crisis in the 
Soviet Union has resulted in a substantial decline 
in Australia’s bilateral trade with the Soviet Union 
at the present time. The lack of any clearly defined 
division of economic powers between the central 
authorities and republican governments have cre- 
ated an extremely uncertain trading environment, 
which may take some time to recover. 

To support Australian exporters, the Gov- 
ernment has underwritten two credit lines with 
the Soviet Union through the national interest 
provisions of the Austrade Act, which is adminis- 
tered by the Export Finance and Insurance Group 
(EFIG). The first is for a $100 million two-year 
credit for grains, and the second is for a $400 
million 240-day rollover credit to support Austral- 
ia’s traditional commodity exports to the Soviet 
Union. Australian exporters interested in pursu- 
ing trade opportunities in the Soviet market can 
avail themselves of the services of the Senior Trade 
Commissioner in Moscow, and the full range of 
services provided by Austrade. 


Question upon notice 


Weapons exports 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade, upon notice, on 8 October 1991: 
(1) Does Australia presently export weap- 
ons, or any parts of weapons, to third world coun- 
tries; if so, which countries receive weapons, or 


components of weapons, from this country? 

(2) What legislation is in place, if any, to 
prevent such weapons from being used in civil 
war where innocent civilians are killed or injured? 
Senator Evans —- The answer to the honourable 
senator's question is as follows: 


(1) The short answer to the honourable sena- 
tor’s question is yes, but it is an answer which 
needs to be understood against the background of 
the stringent controls on such exports which the 
Government imposes. Statistics on exports of de- 
fence and defence related goods from Australia, 
including the destination of these exports, have 
been published in Hansard: for example, a table of 
“Defence export applications approved by finan- 
cial year and country with equipment values” for 
1989-90 was provided in the answer to House of 
Representatives question No559 (Hansard, 9 April 
1991, pages 2233 and 2234). A similar table for 
1990-91 was provided in the answer to Senate 
question No 1226 (Hansard, 15 October 1991, 
pages 2097 and 2098). 

(2) While there is no specific legislation in 
place which could control actual use of these weap- 
ons once exported, the Government does seek to 
determine the potential end use of these exports 
through the requirement for end user and non- 
transfer certification. 

Persons wishing to export defence or de- 
fence related goods specified on Schedule 13 of the 
Customs (Prohibited Exports) Regulations from 
Australia require approval for export from the 
Minister for Defence (or his/her delegate). The 
criteria covering the export of such goods are 
detailed in the Guidelines for Exporters published 
in 1989. These guidelines identify a range of stra- 
tegic, foreign policy and human rights issues which 
are taken into account by the Standing Interde- 
partmental Committee on Defence Exports in con- 
sidering applications to export defence and related 
goods. Situations where these criteria might ap- 
piy include those in which: 

Australia’s foreign policy and trade interests 

could be adversely affected by the reactions 

of third countries 


e the proposed country of destination is in- 

volved in internal or external conflicts or 

_ there is a state of tension which indicates 
conflict is likely 


+ the exports could potentially contribute to 
destabilisation in the region concerned 

e the country is acquiring non-conventional 
weaponry in contravention of Australia’s 
non-proliferation interests. 


The Government will generally only approve 
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the overseas sale of controlled goods listed under 
Parts 1-and 2 of Schedule 13 of the Customs (Pro- 
hibited Exports) Regulations to recognised gov- 
ernments who are required to provide an End Use 
and Non Transfer Certificate, which entails an 
undertaking that the goods will only be used for 
the purposes indicated. 

In addition, depending on the circumstances, 
activities such as the use of weapons in civil war, 
where innocent civilians are killed or injured, or 
undertaking preparations for such use, could con- 
stitute an offence against the Crimes (Foreign In- 
cursions and Recruitment) Act 1978. Possible 
offences include a person engaging in a hostile act 
in a foreign state, or accumulating or stockpiling 
weapons or giving goods or performing services 
in support of any person or body, for the purpose 
of assisting a person engaging in a hostile act ina 
foreign state. | 


Question upon notice 
Soviet Union: trade 
(From Hansard of 19 December) 





Senator Spindler asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 5 November 
1991: 


With reference to recent press reports con- 
cerning the evolution of trading arrangements in 
the successor states to the Soviet Union and the 
changing role of Vnesh Ekonom. 

(1) What will be Australia’s attitude to trade 
with the emergent republics? 

(2) Is there a policy, with strategy guidelines, 
to capitalise on trading opportunities which 
abound in these republics? 

(3) Will such a strategy incorporate conces- 
sional finance components, for example, the cur- 
rent EFIC commodity trade facility with the USSR? 

(4) Will such facilities be extended to the 
smaller republics and not just Russia? 

(5) Is the Government prepared to offer these 
concessional finance facilities now, since Austral- 
ia's competitors in Europe and the Americas are 
doing so and are likely to capture these markets 
ahead of Australia unless we act immediately? 

(6) Is the Government prepared to finance 
technical assistance to the Soviets, to be provided 
by Australian companies, as an additional strat- 
egy to open up and expand markets in the former 
USSR? 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 
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(1) Political developments in the Soviet Un- 
ion have resulted in marked changes to the trading 
environment now facing Australian companies. A 
clear conclusion from discussions during my re- 
cent visit to the Soviet Union was that much of the 
power and authority, particularly in the economic 
area, has moved to the republics. This process has 
meant thatrepublican governmentsand individual 
enterprises within Republics are now making many 
of the key purchasing decisions affecting Austral- 
ian products. Itis therefore essential that Australia - 
strives to enhance contacts both at official and 
business level with the republics. During my visit, 
[used every opportunity to emphasise to republi- 
can authorities the merits of Australian commer- 
cial proposals in a number of key areas including 
oil and gas development, minerals and telecom- 
munications. 

(2) The Government continues to encourage 
Australian companies to explore trading opportu- 
nities in the Soviet Union. The uncertain trading 
environment, however, requires innovative ap- 
proaches and sound entrepreneurial skills. The 
recent G7 Accord on Soviet debt provides some 
respite for the pressures on the Soviet external 
account, but there is a complex process of eco- 
nomic reform in prospect. The short term outlook 
is for dislocation, hopefully followed by economic 
recovery. 

The vastness of the opportunities in the 
emerging Soviet markets will however be matched 
by similar levels of risk. Not only is there the major 
impediment of a non-convertible currency, but 
major gaps in legislation and physical difficulties 
created by decayed infrastructure make success- 
ful business in the Soviet Union a challenge to the 
most experienced exporter. 

Notwithstanding this environment, oppor- 
tunities for traditional Australian exports remain. 
Moreover, an essential element of the transition to 
a market economy is rapid improvement of infra- 
structure, for example, telecommunications, food 
processing and storage facilities. Australian com- 
panies are already benefiting from this process, 
but will require substantial motivation to profit- 
ably manage and exploit these opportunities. 

Legislative evolution currently underway 
should also facilitate Australian involvement in 
areas where we have a comparative advantage, 
specifically minerals exploration and downstream 
processing. 

The Australian Trade Commission (Aus- 
trade) and the Australian Embassy generally are 
devoting considerable resources to assisting Aus- 
tralian companies interested in trade and invest- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Austrade has focused 
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considerable effort in establishing contact with 
enterprises and Ministries in the key individual 
republics, and in the Soviet Far East, which is 
developing as a natural trading partner for Aus- 
tralia. 

Proximity to Western Europe and the exist- 
ing level of activity by West European and North 
American companies in the European part of Rus- 
sia and Ukraine reduces Australia’s competitive- 
ness in those regions. 

(3) Concessional finance is not used to sup- 
port Australia’s trade with the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, the Government has underwritten two credit 
facilities to support traditional commodity trade 
with the Soviet Union through the National Inter- 
est provisions of the EFIC Act. The first provides 
$100 million in credit cover for the sale of wheat 
and barley on two-year terms. The second is a $400 
million 240-day rollover facility established to 
support exports of wool and other commodities. 

These credit arrangements are currently guar- 
anteed on the Soviet side by Vnesheconombank. 
How these arrangements might workin the future 
and what responsibilities Central or Republican 
authorities will have in credit arrangements in- 
volving the Australian Government are currently 


under consideration and almost certainly will re- ° 


quire further negotiation. Much depends upon the 
future administrative arrangements that develop 
in this area, and the future role of 
Vnesheconombank and its ability to act on behalf 
of the various Republics. 

(4) See 3 above 

(5) See 3 above 

(6) The Government's assistance to the So- 
viet Union includes a program of business and 
management training to facilitate the transition to 
market economies. The Government has allocated 
$4.5 million over a three year period for this pro- 
gram, which is an extension of the existing Aus- 
tralian Program of Training for Eastern Europe 
(APTEE). The Government will also contribute 
funding to, and coordinate, a joint business/gov- 
ernment mission to the Russian Far East to assist 
with the chronic problems of the region’s food 
handling, storage and distribution system. Aus- 
traliais also a contributor to the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development which will be a 
major financial contributor to economic develop- 
ment in the region. 


Question upon notice 


Ukraine 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Bourne asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 11 November 
1991: 


(1) What is the position of the Australian 
Government in relation to the declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet? 

(2) Does the Australian Government intend 
to open a diplomatic mission in the Ukraine? 
Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) The Australian Government has wel- 
comed the 1 December referendum as a decisive 
and unequivocal expression of the will for inde- 
pendence on the part of the Ukrainian people. 
Ukraine is now entering a new era in its history. 

Recognition of Ukraine by the great bulk of 
theinternational community seems inevitable. The 
Government sees Australian recognition of 
Ukraine, within a comparatively short period of 
time, also as inevitable. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s only concern at the moment is the timing of 
the act of recognition. This will take into account 
Ukraine’s intentions on a range of issues which are 
relevant to the wider international community’s 
consideration of recognition and the related issue 
of establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Ukraine.These include: 

e security and central control of nuclear weap- 
ons, given Ukraine’s stated commitment to 
become a non-nuclear state; 


e acceptance and compliance with existing 
soviet arms control commitments, such as 
START, CFE, and the biological weapons 
convention; 


e commitment to internationally accepted 
agreements governing standards for observ- 
ance of human rights and to protect minor- 
ity rights; and 

e arrangements for meeting the Soviet Un- 
ion’s international obligations, particularly 
Ukraine’s share of the Union’s debt. 


The Australian Government is engaged in 
consultations with the Ukrainian Government on 
how it proposes to address these issues. It is likely 
that a satisfactory resolution may be achieved 
within a short space of time. 

(2) As you would be aware, I visited the 
Soviet Union from 14 to 23 November, and had 
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discussions with Ukrainian leaders in Kiev on 22 
November. During my visit, I announced that 
Australia would appoint an Honorary Consul in 


Kiev, reflecting the political and economic impor- 


tance of the Ukraine, and its significant links vati 
Australia. 

The establishment of an Australian. Consi: 
late, headed by an Honorary Consul, will give a 
major impetus to Australia-Ukraine relations, and 
is a practical demonstration of the Government's 
commitment in this regard. 


Question upon notice 


lraq 





(From Hansard of 19 December) 


Senator Reynolds asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 7 November 
1991: 


(1) Has the Minister read reports in the Guard- 
ian Weekly of 3 November 1991, detailing statistics 
relating to malnourishment and deaths of chil- 
dren in Iraq, claiming “more than 100 000 starving 
and at risk of dying in the near future”? 

(2) Is the Australian Government trying to 
initiate through the United Nations a humanitar- 
ian solution, so that aid can reach these children? 

(3) Is the Minister prepared to commit Aus- 
tralia to a review of the narrow oil sale limit, which 
is cited as fundamental to effective food distribu- 
tion in Iraq? 

(4) How can the anticipated billion dollar 
Gulf War profit, to be paid to the United States by 
its allies, be redirected to assist in rebuilding Ku- 
wait and Iraq? 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 


(1) I have seen the Guardian Weekly report of 
3 November 1991. It is based on the findings of the 
87-member International Study Team which vis- 
ited Iraq in August and September 1991 (known as 
the second “Harvard” report, released on 29 Octo- 
ber 1991). The Harvard report, which has been 
examined by officers of my Department, makes 
clear the full scope of the tragedy which Iraq has 
brought upon itself as a result of its invasion of 
Kuwait, its rejection of international demands to 
withdraw peacefully, and its continuing prevari- 
cation over the acceptance of and compliance with 
UN Security Council Resolutions. The implemen- 
tation of these Resolutions would enable the im- 
portation into Iraq of greater supplies of food and 
medicine to help relieve the undoubted plight of 
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the Iraqi people. 

(2) Earlier this year, the UN Secretary ex 
eral appointed an Executive Delegate, Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan, to initiate and oversee the 
humanitarian relief program in countries affected 
by the Gulf War, including Iraq. This program, 
which has a funding target of US$460 million, has 
been well supported by the international commu- 
nity which has so far (to the end-of October 1991) 
contributed US$285 million towards it. Since the 
onset of the Gulf crisis, Australia has contributed 
a total of $8.1 million in humanitarian assistance to 
the UN and international relief agencies assisting 
victims of the conflict and those displaced in its 
aftermath. We have also directly supported the 
Kurdish people in Iraq by sending 75 ADF person- 
nel to provide them with basic health care for one 
month, at a cost of $4.4 million. We will, in addi- 
tion, be assisting children in Iraq through pro- 
grams run by CARE Australia. My colleague, the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development. 
recently announced an Australian Government 
contribution of $400 000 for two CARE projects 
specifically designed to counter malnutrition 
among young children near Najaf in southern 
Iraq. 

i (3) The UN Security Council adopted Reso- 
lutions 706 and 712 (in August and September 
1991) to enable Iraq to export oil up to the value of 
US$1.6 billion over a six-month period in order to 
pay for foodstuffs and other approved items. A 
part of the revenue would be deducted to pay 
compensation (through a Compensation Com- . 
mission established by the United Nations) to 
victims of Iraq's aggression, and to meet expenses 
associated with UN operationsin Iraq. Iraqhasnot - 
accepted these Resolutions, claiming them to be 
an infringement of its sovereignty. Australia is not 
a member of the Security Council. We do however, 
fully support the action of the Security Council in 
adopting these Resolutions, and we would urge 
the Iragi Government to accept them in order to 
alleviate the suffering of Iraq’s civilian popula- 
tion. 

(4) The claim of a “billion dollar Gulf War 
profit” is presumably derived from a partial read- 
ing of a statement made by a Pentagon spokesman 
on 29 October 1991. While the spokesman said that 
the United States had so far received US$42 billion 
in contributions to the coalition war effort, against 
an estimated cost (to that point) of US$47.1 billion, 
he also said that expenses were still being submit- 
ted and that the total cost could reach US$50 
billion. As to the rebuilding of Kuwait, the Ku- 
waiti Government is making good progress in 
restoring infrastructure. All of the oil fires, for 
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example, have’ been extinguished well ahead of pensation Commission. As to Iraq, its reconstruc- 
the original schedule. As stated in (3) above, the tion would almost certainly be hastened if it ac- 
intention of the UN is that part of the damage cepted the UN Security Council Resolutions and 
caused to Kuwait as a result of the Iraqi invasion got on with implementing and complying with 
should be paid for by Iraq through the the Com- them. | 
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Aid for flood victims 
in Bangladesh | 
Statement on i November by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Neal Blewett, today announced that Aus- 
tralia will provide emergency aid funds of $150 000 
to assist flood victims in Bangladesh. 

Australia has already provided a total of $2.4 
million to Bangladesh to assist flood relief efforts. 
The last contribution was made in May of this year 
to a number of Australian non-government or- 
ganisations (NGOs) involved in relief work in 
Bangladesh. 

“The current donation will be channelled 
through local NGOs to assist the thousands of 
people that are suffering the after-effects of the 
floods,” Dr Blewett said. 

While the flood waters have now receded, 
recent reports indicate that the situation in the 
northern areas of the country is still very serious. 
Over 20 000 people are reported to be suffering 
from severe diarrhoea or cholera, which has al- 
ready claimed hundreds of lives. There is also an 
acute shortage of food and clean drinking water. 

The floods have destroyed thousands of 
homes, roads, bridges and other infrastructure. 
Widespread damage to crops is also reported. 

“Australia’s contribution will assist in the 
areas of emergency food supplies, medical serv- 
ices, housing, agricultural rehabilitation and the 
repair of infrastructure,” Dr Blewett said. 


Emergency aid for 
Yugoslavia 
Statement on 1 November by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Five Australian community groups will receive 
cash grants for emergency assistance to Yugosla- 
via, the Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Neal Blewett announced today. 
Australian Catholic Relief, Adventist Devel- 
opment and Relief Agency, CARE Croatia WA, 
Croatian Ladies Benevolent Society and the Ser- 
bian National Federation will each receive grants 


of $20 000 for emergency relief for the victims of 
the continued fighting in Yugoslavia. | 

“These organisations are all involved in as- 
sistance programs for the needy in Yugoslavia. 
They have demonstrated their capacity to effec- 
tively. deliver assistance to those suffering as a 
result of the conflict,” Dr Blewett said. 

Together with the $100000 provided through 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, this 
brings to $200 000 the total Australian emergency 
assistance to Yugoslavia. 

Australian emergency assistance for Yugo- 


- Slavia forms part of the Australian emergency aid 


program, administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Austrade increases 
Asian representation 
Statement on 4 November by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Austrade’s resources in the dynamic Asia/Pacific 
region will be boosted by 40 percent in the next 
three years, the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Neal Blewett, said today. 

Dr Blewett, who assumes Ministerial re- 
sponsibility for Austrade today, said an addi- 
tional 63 staff would begin operating from 14 key 
markets within the region. 

He said the reallocation of resources would. 
assist Australian companies to compete success- 
fully in the world’s fastest growing economic zone. 

Austrade representation would be increased 
in Hanoi, Bangkok, Jakarta, Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
nila, Suva, Noumea, Singapore, Hong Kong, To- - 
kyo, Osaka, Seoul, China and Surabaya. 

“Austrade estimates that almost 70 percent 
of Australia’s potential increase in export growth 
to 1994 will be in North Asia, followed by South 
East Asia. : 

“Tt calculates that over the five year period to 
1994 our annual national export sales figures will 
have increased in real terms by $19.6 billion, or 42 
per cent, consisting of: 

e $10.4 billion to North Asia (up 52%) 

e $2.8 billion to South East Asia (up 60%) 

e $2.6 billion to Western Europe (up 34%) 

e $0.5 billion to New Zealand/the Pacific (up 

27%) 

e $1.8 billion to other markets (up 28%) 
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Dr Blewett said Australia was part of the 
most dynamic economic region in the world where 
demand for Australia’s goods and services was 
growing fast. 

“Over the last three years, the cumulative 
growth rates for exports of our more sophisticated 
manufactures into Asian markets have totalled 93 
per cent”. 


ICJ Nauru hearing 
to commence 


Statement on 6 November by the Department of 


Foreign Affairs and Trade 


Public hearings commence on Monday 11 No- 
vember in the case brought by Nauru against 
Australia in the International Court of Justice. The 
hearings are expected to last from two to three 
weeks. 

The case relates to phosphate mining on 
Nauru before it gained independence in 1968. The 
Court, sitting in The Hague, will hear argument 
about Australia’s Preliminary Objections to the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

The Australian team will be led by the Solici- 
tor-General, Dr Gavan Griffith. The rules of the 
Court prohibit parties from publicly disclosing 
details of their arguments prior to the commence- 
ment of the hearings. 

Australia anticipates that judgement on our 
objections will be handed down some time in 1992. 


Senator Evans’s 
overseas visits 


Statement on 7 November by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will leave Australia on Monday 
for this year’s Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) meeting in Seoul and an official 8 day visit 
to the Soviet Union. 

Senator Evans will be in Seoul from 12 to 14 
November for APEC with the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Dr Neal Blewett. 

Senator Evans said the Seoul meeting should 
be a landmark in APEC’s development. 

He said regional trade liberalisation would 


be high on APEC’s agenda and it was hoped that 
the ministerial meeting would endorse continua- 
tion of work started by officials on trade liberalisa- 
tion issues. 

Progress on trade liberalisation could in- 
clude the establishment of an Eminent Persons 
Group which would advise APEC economies on 
the best way to prepare in the long-term fora more 
liberal trading environment. 

“The adoption of an APEC Declaration 
should set the scene for future consideration of 
possible APEC institutional structures,” he said. 

“The meeting will also be important because 
it will see the admission of China, Hong Kong and 
Chinese Taipei as full members of APEC.” 

Senator Evans said the APEC meeting would 
occur at a crucial stage in the Uruguay Round and 
recent developments in the Round would be dis- 
cussed during bilateral meetings in Seoul. 

After the APEC meeting, Senator Evans will 
visit the Soviet Union from 14 to 23 November at 
the invitation of Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr Boris 
Pankin. 

Senator Evans will visit the Russian far east 
cities of Khabarovsk and Vladivostok from 14 to 
16 November. He said that the visit to these cen- 
tres would enable him to examine prospects for 
advancing bilateral trade relations in the far east. 

“The Government has identified this part of 
the country as having particular potential for Aus- 


_tralian business,” he said. 


Senator Evans will then visit Alma Ata, the 
capital of Kazakhstan (17 November), and 
Tashkent /Samarkand in Uzbekistan (18 Novem- 
ber). 

In Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, Senator 
Evans will have wide ranging discussions with 
key Government figures to gauge the commit- 
ment and program towards democracy and a 
market economy. Developments in the Asian re- 
publics are of crucial importance to the future of 
the Soviet Union. 

Senator Evans will be in St Petersburg on 19 
November to attend the St Petersburg-Melbourne 
Business Development Program being staged by 
the Victorian Office of Trade and Investment. 

From St Petersburg, Senator Evans will travel 
to Moscow (20-21 November) where he will dis- 
cuss a wide range of multilateral, regional and 


‘bilateral issues. 


Senator Evans will visit the Ukrainian capi- 
tal of Kiev on 22-23 November. In the Ukraine, 
which is the second most economically important 
of the republics, the Minister will focus particu- 
larly on the steps the Government is taking in 
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relation to its Parliament’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in August. Australia has long estab- 
lished connections with the Ukraine through its 
large Ukrainian community. f 

The visit to the Soviet Union continues the 
senior ministerial exchanges between Australia 
and the USSR following the visit of the Prime 
Minister and the then Foreign Minister, Mr Bill 
Hayden, in 1987 and the visit by the then Soviet 
Prime Minister, Nikolai Ryzhkov to Australia in 
1990. 


Philippines flood disaster 


Statement on 7 November by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for Trade and Overseas 
Development, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Australian Government and people are dis- 
tressed by the news of the massive loss of life and 
destruction caused by flooding and typhoon dam- 
age in the Philippines, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Neal Blewett, said today. 

Senator Evans and Dr Blewett said Australia 
stood ready to help where possible and would 
consider urgently the provision of emergency as- 
sistance to the affected area. 

“We are seeking an immediate report from 
our Embassy on the disaster and an assessment of 
how the Australian Government can best assist.” 

“We are mindful that this latest disaster fol- 
lows the recent eruptionsand continuing mudflow 
damage caused by Mt Pinatubo and the earth- 
quake damage and typhoon which hit the Philip- 
pines last year." 

The Ministers said there had been heavy 
flooding on Leyte Island with initial reports of a 
heavy loss of life. 

The disaster has also caused extensive dam- 
age to infrastructure on the island. 


DFAT changes 


Statement on 8 November by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Prime Minister announced today the retire- 
ment early next year of the Secretary of the Depart- 


ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Dick Wool- 
cott, and the appointment of Dr Peter Wilenski to 
succeed him. | 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, said today that both men 
had made a momentous contribution to Austral- 
ian public affairs. 

I feel very privileged to have worked with 
Dick Woolcott during such an extraordinary pe- 
riod of world history, and am looking forward 
immensely to working with Peter Wilenski in his 
new role.” 


Retiring Secretary Dick Woolcott 


Richard Woolcott AO assumed the position of 
secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade (DFAT) in September 1988, culminat- 
ing an enormously distinguished career in Aus- 
tralia’s foreign service. His earlier senior appoint- 
ments overseas included the positions of High 
Commissioner to Ghana, Ambassador to Indone- 
sia and then the Philippines, and finally Ambassa- 
dor and Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations in New York. 

Mr Woolcott’s term as Secretary of the De- 
partment has coincided witha period of extraordi- 
nary change in the international environment. 
Under his stewardship DFAT has helped formu- 
late and implement Australia’s responses to a 
wide range of international developments, many 
of which are still evolving. More than this, the 
Department has been charged by the Government 
with carrying through significant foreign policy 
initiatives such as the Cairns Group in the Uru- 
guay Round of trade negotiations; the Govern- 
ment-Industry Conference Against Chemical 
Weapons, the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) process and our contribution to the Cam- 
bodian peace settlement process. The Department 
has responded magnificently,.and the Govern- 
ment and I are indebted to Mr Woolcott’s out- 
standing leadership of it during this challenging 
period. 

During Mr Woolcott’s period as Secretary 
the Department has instituted many management 
reforms, reflecting broader Public Service require- 
ments but also as a result of internal reviews and 
decisions. His substantial contribution to achiev- 
ing these improvements is recognised: the Depart- 
ment has become an even more effective organisa- 
tion, despite reduced resources and increased work 
programs. The 1987 amalgamation of the former 
Departments of Foreign Affairs and Trade hasalso 
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been consolidated during his period of office, to 
the extent that Australia now has one integrated 
and committed foreign service promoting our for- 
eign and trade policy goals. 

While Mr Woolcott’s career in the foreign 
service is coming to a close, [have no doubt that he 
has much to offer national affairs in the future and 
I wish him well in whatever path he follows. 


New Secretary Peter Wilenski 


Dr Peter Wilenski AO comes to the position of 
Secretary of DFAT as one of Australia’s most well- 
qualified and experienced public servants, with a 
very extensive background in international rela- 
tions. 

Since the beginning of 1989, Dr Wilenski has 
been Australia’s Ambassadorand Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations in New York, in 
which position he has built a formidable interna- 
tional reputation, particularly in relation to the 
reform of UN administration. 

Dr Wilenski previously held the positions of 
Secretary of the Departments of Transport and 
Communications, of Education and Youth Af- 
fairs, and of Labour and Immigration, as well as 
Chairman of the Public Service Board. He is a 
former Foundation Professor of the Australian 
Graduate School of Management and has been a 
consultant on public administration to a number 
of governments. 

Dr Wilenski began his public service career 
in 1967 as an officer of the then Department of 
External Affairs, and later joined the Treasury. 
From 1972-74 he was Principal Private Secretary to 
the then Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Mr 
Whitlam, in which capacity, he was involved in a 
number of important international negotiations. 
In his various very senior positions since then, he 
attended many international meetings and par- 
ticipated in negotiations with other governments 
on a very wide range of issues. 

Dr Wilenski, who has degrees from Sydney, 
Oxford, Carletonand Harvard Universities, brings 
to his new position an intimate knowledge of 
publicmanagement theory and practice. This, cou- 
pled with his thorough appreciation of a compre- 
hensive range of internationalissues and his highly 
professional personal attributes, make him excep- 
tionally well-suited to assume the position of Sec- 
retary of DFAT and head of Australia’s foreign 
service. 

The protection and advancement of Austral- 
ia’s national interests in the current fluid interna- 


tional environment is a major national challenge. 
Australia will be fortunate to havea public servant 
of Dr Wilenski’s calibre in this position at this time. 


Trade mission to Vietnam 


Statement on 8 November by the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Dr Neal Blewett, will lead a major trade 
mission of 21 top Australian business leaders to 
Vietnam from 16 to 22 November. 

The companies, which have interests and 
projects in Vietnam already, cover banking, manu- 
facturing, mining and oil, transport and services. 

Public sector organisations such as the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Austrade, Australian International 
Development Aid Bureau (AIDAB) and the Ex- 
port Finance and Insurance Corporation (EFIC) 
will take part in the mission as well. 

The mission will investigate ways to boost 
commercial ties between the two countries and 
increase personal contacts between members of 
both business communities. 

“Vietnam presents an opportunity for Aus- 
tralian companies to get in on the ground floorand 
take advantage of the economic liberalisation un- 
der way in that country,” Dr Blewett said. 

“Activity by Australian investors since the 
promulgation of Vietnam’s Foreign Investment 
Law has been quite strong and Australia stands 
among the top five investors. 

“The inclusion in this mission of representa- 
tives of business and public sector organisations 
indicates the importance the Australian Govern- 
ment attaches to cooperation with private enter- 
prise to promote trade and investment with Viet- 
nam,” Dr Blewett said. . 

In March this year, Dr Blewett and Vietnam- 
ese Minister for Commerce, Mr Hoang Minh 
Thang, co-chaired the first Australia-Vietnam Joint 
Trade and Economic Cooperation Committee 
meeting in Canberra. 

Itis intended that such meetings will be held 
annually to further develop trade relations. 

An Investment Protection Agreement be- 
tween Australia and Vietnam was signed at this 
year’s meeting. 

Last month Australia resumed direct bilat- 
eral aid to Vietnam and EFIC announced it would 
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resume short term insurance cover for exports to 
Vietnam. 

After his visit to Vietnam, Dr Blewett will 
take part in a unique ceremony on the Mekong 
River to mark the beginning of work on a bridge 
linking Laos and Thailand. 

The bridge, to be built on the Mekong River 
600 kilometres north east of Bangkok and 20 kilo- 
metres from Vientiane, is an Australian-funded 
development aid project. 

The Prime Ministers of Thailand and Laos 
will join in the ceremony which will begin in the 
middle of the river and will conclude with the 
unveiling of commemorative plaques on the banks 
of each country. 


Australian aid for 
Philippines flood relief 
Statement on 8 November by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Australian Government will provide an ini- 
tial contribution of $250 000 for emergency flood 
relief for the Philippines in response to extensive 
damage caused by two typhoons, the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Neal Blewett, 
announced today. 

- “In response to an appeal from the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines for international assist- 
ance, Australia is pleased to be one of the first 
countries to respond with financial support,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

The decision to provide an immediate cash 
grant follows an assessment by the Australian 
Embassy in Manila of the most effective means of 
assistance. 

The Philippines National Red Cross has re- 
ported that Typhoon Uring (Ruth) killed more 
than 80 people and caused extensive physical 
damage to crops and agriculture in Northern 
Luzon. 

Typhoon Uring, which followed, was less 
powerful but resulted in the deaths of nearly 3,000 
people, mostly in the city of Ormoc on the island 
of Leyte. Most of the deaths were from flash- 
flooding and mud flows during the typhoon and 
heavy rain which followed. 

Australia will provide $125 000 to the Philip- 
pines National Red Cross, through the Australian 
Red Cross. 


A further $125 000 will be provided to Phil- 
ippine relief agencies through the Australian Em- 
bassy in Manila. 

Dr Blewett said that a decision on the nature 
and scope of further Australian assistance will be 
based on further detailed assessment of the extent 
of damage and the needs of the Filipino people. 

Funds for emergency flood relief for the 
Philippines will be provided through the overseas 
development cooperation program administered 
by the Australian International Development As- 
sistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
declaration 


Statement on 11 November by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia warmly welcomed the Republic of Ko- 
rea's declaration that it would only use nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes and not possess 
nuclear fuel reprocessing and enrichment facili- 
ties, the Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today. 

Senator Evans said the Australian Govern- 
ment supported the declaration by ROK President 
Roh Tae Woo on his Government’s policy on 
nuclear, chemical and biological weapons. 

“It is a wide-ranging and bold declaration 
which makes a major contribution to peace and 
stability on the Korean Peninsula, an area of im- 
portant strategic and economic interest to Aus- 
tralia,” Senator Evans said. 

President Roh’s announcement on Friday 
confirms the ROK’s policy of using nuclear energy 
solely for peaceful purposes. 

President Roh stated his Government would 
continue opening all South Korea’s nuclear facili- 
ties to inspection by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) in compliance with its Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) safeguards obligations. 

President Roh has ruled out the acquisition 
and use of chemical and biological weapons by the 
ROK as well. 

Senator Evans welcomed especially Presi- 
dent Roh’s statement that the ROK would not 
possess, store, manufacture, deploy or use nuclear 
weapons and not possess sensitive fuel cycle tech- 
nology. 

This contrasted with North Korea’s program 
to acquire a nuclear reprocessing capability and its 
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continuing refusal to allow international inspec- 
tion of its facilities under the NPT. 

Senator Evans said the ROK announcement 
removed all grounds for further delay by North 
Korea in fulfilling its unconditional international 
obligations under the NPT to accept international 
safeguards. 

He said President Roh’s statement followed 
President Bush’s recent unilateral decision to with- 
draw all short range tactical weapons on a global 
basis. 

“Given these two historic statements, I call 
on North Korea to respond positively to these 
initiatives by taking corresponding measures in 
the nuclear, chemical and biological weapons 
fields,” he said. 

Senator Evans underlined in strong terms 
last week to a visiting senior official of the North 
Korean ruling communist party that North Korea 
needed to implement without delay its obliga- 
tions as an NPT party which it had failed, so far, to 
do. 


Economic measures 
against Yugoslavia 
Statement on 13 November by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Michael 
Duffy 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Michael Duffy, announced today the economic 
measures Australia is taking against Yugoslavia 
in support of the European Community's peace 
efforts. 

“The purpose of these measures is to encour- 
age all the parties in Yugoslavia to cooperate with 
the EC so that a solution can be found that respects 
the democratically expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples of Yugoslavia and protects the rights of mi- 
norities,” Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy also explained that the EC intends 
to exempt from the economic measures imposed 
by the EC those republics of Yugoslavia which 
cooperate in its search for a peaceful solution. 

“Australia proposes to make the same dis- 

tinction. This will lend maximum support to the 

EC’s strategy and avoid disadvantage to those 
parties whoare prepared to work with the EC inits 
search for a peaceful solution,” Mr Duffy said. 

Australia will take the following measures: 

e Yugoslavia’s participation in the Australian 


Program of Training for Eastern Europe 

(APTEE) has been suspended. 

e Only students from cooperating republics 
will be allocated places in the 1992 APTEE 
program. 

e Yugoslavia as a whole will be removed from 
the list of countries benefiting from the Aus- 
tralian System of Tariff Preferences (ASTP) 
and cooperating republics will be relisted 
among the places which can continue to 
enjoy this advantage. 

e The Government will not sign the Agree- 
ment on the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
which had been negotiated between Aus- 
tralia and Yugoslavia. 

Australia does not currently sell any oil to 
Yugoslavia. However, should the United Nations 
Security Council take action on the EC’s proposal 
for an oil embargo against Yugoslavia, Australia 
will adopt the necessary measures to ensure com- 
pliance with a UN embargo. 

Mr Duffy explained that these measures 
should not be seen as recognition of the cooperat- 
ing republics. The Prime Minister has previously 
made clear that once the relevant conditions un- 
der international law are met, Australia will be 
among the first countries to recognise Croatia and 
Slovenia. 


Political reform in Burma 


Statement on 13 November by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Australian Government has conveyed its con- 
cern to the authorities in Burma (Myanmar) about 


- its human rights record and refusal to introduce 


democratic reform, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade announced today. 

Australia made joint representations today 
in Rangoon, focusing on recent reports concerning 
the distinguished opposition figure Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi. 

The other participants in these representa- 
tions were the United States, Sweden, Norway 
and New Zealand. 

The countries of the EC would be making 
parallel representations in the near future and 
Australia has agreed to be associated with those 
representations. 

The joint representations made today em- 
phasised the fact that the international commu- 
nity has consistently condemned the detention of 
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Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and called for her uncon- 
ditional release. 

These representations had expressed con- 
cern over recent reports that Aung San Suu Kyi is 
undertaking a hunger strike and is seriously ill, 
and called for visiting rights to be accorded 
promptly to her husband and family. 

They had condemned the regime’s contin- 
ued refusal to take any meaningful step to respond 
to the clear wishes of the Burmese people, ex- 
pressed in the May 1990 election, for a transfer of 
power to a democratically-elected government. 

Senior officials from the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade met with the Ambassador 
of Burma this afternoon and presented him with 
the points contained in the demarche. 


Australia-India High 
Level Consultations 
Statement on 15 November by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Michael 
Duffy 





The Australian company BHP/Kinhill Joint Ven- 
ture will be appointed to implement a Mine Op- 
erations and Environmental Management Train- 
ing Project worth more than $6.1 million for the 
Steel Authority of India, the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Michael Duffy, an- 
nounced today. The appointment will be subject 
to the negotiation of a suitable contract. 

The announcement was made following the 
annual High Level Aid Consultations between 
India and Australia held in New Delhi on. 13 
November. 

“The Australian training will focus on the 
skills needed to modernise the steel plants and 
mines owned by the Steel Authority of India,” Mr 
Duffy said. 

“The project will focus strongly on upgrad- 
ing the environmental performance of the plants 
and mines, in line with the Steel Authority’s poli- 
cies and Indian regulations. 

“The overall goal of the development coop- 
eration program with India is to generate mutu- 
ally beneficial economic links while making a 
positive contribution to Australia’s development 
efforts. 

“Australia’s track record with the Steel Au- 
thority, India’s largest public sector industrial en- 
terprise, could lead to further commercial oppor- 
tunities in the future.” 
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Australian development cooperation with 
India is part of the Australian development co- 
operation program, administered by the Austral- 
ian International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Australia elected to 
international legal body 


Statement on 15 November by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


An Australian, Professor James Crawford of Syd- 
ney University, was elected yesterday by the United 
Nations General Assembly to membership of the 
International Law Commission. This is the first 
time an Australian has been elected to this key | 
international legal body. 

The International Law Commission has been 
responsible for the drafting of such important 
international legal documents as the Vienna Con- 
ventions on Treaties, Diplomatic Relations and 
Consular Relations. It was established by the 
United Nations in 1947 to carry forward the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s responsibility under the Charter 
for “encouraging the progressive development of 
international law and its codification”. 

The 34 members of the Commission are 
elected every five years by the General Assembly 
and are expected to be persons of recognised com- 
petencein international law. Australia has strongly 
supported its work and contributed actively to its 
program of developing international law. 

Professor Crawford, who turned 43 on the 


_day of his election, is Professor of International 


Law at Sydney University and Dean of the Law 
School. He is well known for the excellence of his 
scholarship and for his work on the United Na- 
tions General Assembly Sixth (Legal) Committee, 
which he has attended as an adviser to the Austral- 
ian delegation for several years. Professor 
Crawford was last year appointed International 
Director of Studies of the International Law Asso- 
ciation and has recently been appointed to the 
prestigious Whewell Chair of International Law at 
Cambridge University. 

Professor Crawford is the author of numer- _ 
ous books and articles on a wide range of interna- 
tional legal issues. His work, The Creation of States 
in International Law, received the American Society 
of International Law’s award for pre-eminent con- 
tribution to creative scholarship and is widely 
used internationally. He has recently edited an 
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important text on the Rights of Peoples. 

Professor Crawford has also made a signifi- 
cant contribution to law reform in Australia and 
has produced for the Australian Government re- 
ports on the Recognition of Aboriginal Customary 
Law, Civil and Criminal Admiralty Jurisdiction 
and Foreign States Immunities. The Australian 
Government welcomes the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Crawford and the opportunity it provides 
for Australia to play an enhanced role in this key 
UN legal body. 


Honorary Consul 
in Ukraine 


Statement on 23 November by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced in Kiev today (22 
November) that Australia would open an honor- 
ary consulate there. Kiev is the capital of the 
Ukraine. 

Senator Evans said the decision reflected the 
recognition of the political and economic impor- 
tance of the Ukraine, and of its significant links 
with Australia. 

“Apart from the fact that a large proportion 
of Australian trade and other cultural links with 
the Soviet Union have been with the Ukraine, 
there is a long standing people to people connec- 
tion with more than 27 000 Australians of Ukrain- 
jan origin,” Senator Evans said. 

The Australian Government's decision is in 
line with its policy of developing relations with 
the republics which are assuming many of the 
powers, including those concerning foreign eco- 
nomic relations, once held by the central authori- 
ties. 

Senator Evans said he had constructive dis- 
cussions with the Ukrainian Government on a 
wide agenda of issues, including the Cape York 
Space Port, and had obtained a clear understand- 
ing of the far reaching developments under way. 

He emphasised that the international com- 
munity attached the utmost importance to the 
Ukraine’s commitment to declaring itself a nu- 
clear free zone. | 

Australia wished toactively encourage prac- 
tical contacts between our two peoples, Senator 
Evans said. The decision to open the consulate was 
a concrete step that reflected a mutual wish to 
enhance relations. 


Senior officials talks 


Statement on 27 November by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


Talks between senior foreign policy officials of 
Australia and the Philippines were held in Can- 
berra on 26 November. 

The Australian and Philippines Governments 
decided to resume these talks, which were last 
held in Manila in 1980, as a reflection of our 
substantial bilateral relations and ourjoint interest 
in intensifying dialogue on regional issues. 

The discussions surveyed international po- 
litical and economic issues, as well as bilateral 
matters including trade and investment, develop- 
ment cooperation and cultural relations. 

The Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott AO and 
the Under Secretary of the Philippines Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Under Secretary Pablo 
Suarez, led the respective delegations. 

“The relationship builds on the similarity of 
interests and outlooks shared by the two coun- 
tries,” Mr Woolcott said. “These include the desire 
to maintain a stable political and strategic envi- 
ronment in the Asia-Pacific region, our vital inter- 
est in preserving open markets for world trade 
and the concern to promote and defend universal 
human rights and democratic systems of govern- 
ment.” 

Both sides noted that the talks were wide 
ranging, positive and friendly, reflecting the con- 
structive state of the bilateral relationship. 


Senator Evans’s 
New Zealand visit 


Statement on 28 November by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will leave for New Zealand 
tonight for regular six monthly talks with his New 
Zealand counterpart, the Hon. Don McKinnon, in 
Wellington tomorrow. It is the third such meeting 
since Mr McKinnon’s appointment as Minister for 
External Affairs and Trade in November 1990. 
Discussions will focus on South Pacific and 
Asia Pacific regional issues and bilateral and glo- 
bal developments since the Ministers last met in 
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Canberra in June this year. Among global issues, 
the Ministers will discuss developments in the 
Soviet Union, which Senator Evans visited earlier 
this month, and Japan, which Mr McKinnon vis- 
ited last week. 

The Ministers will also review progress on 
New Zealand’s bid for a seat on the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

Senator Evans will return to Melbourne to- 
morrow night. 


Australian emergency 
aid for Cambodia 
Statement on 28 November by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Australia will provide a $2.3 million emergency 
relief package of rice, rice seedlings and Bailey 
bridging to Cambodia to meet food needs and 
assistinrehabilitation work, the Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Neal Blewett, an- 
nounced today. 

The recent floods in Cambodia have devas- 
tated rice production and destroyed a significant 
portion of the country’s war-ravaged infrastruc- 
ture. 

To help meet the food shortfall Australia will 
provide $1 million for the purchase and shipment 
of about 1750 tonnes of Australian rice from the 
Riverina district. 

The rice will be purchased from the Rice 
Growers Cooperative in Leeton and distributed in 
Cambodia through the United Nation’s World 
Food Programme. : 

A further $100 000 worth-of rice seedlings 
will be provided through two Australian non gov- 
ernment organisations — Australian Catholic Re- 
lief and World Vision Australia. 

Following severe damage to roads and 
bridges caused by the flooding, the Australian 
Government will provide more than $1 million for 
the purchase and transport to Cambodia of 1400 
tonnes of surplus Bailey bridging from the Depart- 
ment of Defence. 

Defence sources estimate that the Bailey 
bridging will fill 180 semi-trailers and span more 
than half a kilometre. 

The latest Australian assistance follows the 
delivery of boats, sandbags and other emergency 
relief supplies through a special flight by an RAAF 


Hercules in September. The RAAF crew also un- 
dertook seven shuttle flights ferrying relief sup- 
plies from UN agencies in Bangkok to Phnom 
Penh. 

Funds for the purchase of rice from the Aus- 
tralian Rice Growers Association and Bailey bridg- 
ing from the Department of Defence will be pro- 
vided through the Government's overseas devel- 
opment cooperation agency, the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


National trade 
strategy meeting 
Statement on 28 November by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Federal, State and Territory ministers meeting in 
Canberra today agreed to develop coordinated 
strategies to help lift Australia’s trade perform- 
ance. 

Ministers said that the value of Australia’s 
exports had grown steadily over the years, but not 
by enough. Australia needed a sustained reduc- 
tion in its net external debt and a favourable bal- 
ance of trade was essential to achieve that goal. 

Ministers agreed on the need to develop 
among governments, business and trade unions 
an export culture which promotes exports as the 
mainstay of Australia’s standard of living. 

Drawing on a working document by the 
Commonwealth, Australian Trade and Investment 
Development, Ministers considered bilateral and 
sectoral strategies for boosting exports and under- 
took to participate in the development and review 
of these strategies. 

Recognising five key export challenges, they 
agreed to work with industry and trade unions to 
improve the coordination of international trade 
and investment development activities. The five 
challenges are: 

e to encourage investment in productive ca- 
pacity leading to net export growth; 

e  tocontinue to develop our exports of natural 
resources and farm produce; 

e to add value to those commodities before 
export through stronger links between Aus- 
tralia’s commodity and manufacturing sec- 
tors; 

e to develop a stronger, more export-oriented 
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and. internationally competitive manufac- 

turing sector; and 

. © to take greater advantage of opportunities 
arising from the rapid growth in interna- 
tional trade in services. 

Chaired by the Federal Minister for Trade 
and Overseas Development, Neal Blewett, the 
inaugural meeting of Federal, State and Territory 
Ministers responsible for international trade and 
businéss development issued a Joint Communi- 
que (attached) which included the following 
R Actions: 

the establishment of Export Centres by 

Austrade to provide export advice within 

Australia through an enquiry, elementary 

appraisal and referral service; 

e  theestablishment of State Coordinating Com- 
mittees to develop the Centres and deter- 
mine appropriate levels of State, Territory 
and industry involvement; 

e the commissioning of a study of South East 
Asia, complementing existing studies for 
other regions, to develop Action Plans for 
Australian trade and investment activities, 
‘with terms of reference to be agreed be- 
tween governments and industry; 

e the development of an Electronic Calendar 
of International Business Events to assist 
business and governments to better plan 
their activities and Ministers to coordinate 
their involvement in trade missions; 

e a review by all governments of current 
mechanisms for liaison with industry to 
strengthen coordination and cooperation; 
and . 

e an Annual Trade and Investment Forum to 
be held to enable senior Federal, State and 
Territory officials together withindustry and 
trade union representatives to review and 
refine bilateral and sectoral trade strategies 
and related Commonwealth /State activities 
as a means of developing a National Trade 
otrategy.. 

Dr Blewett said he expected that the Export 
Centres would provide information to small, me- 
dium and large businesses on the variety of gov- 
ernment and private sector export promotion pro- 
grams. 

He said that moves were already under way 
in a number of States to improve cooperation and 
coordination. 

Ministers will meet again within a year to 
review progress in the development and imple- 
mentation of the National Trade Strategy. 

' The Ministers also welcomed the important 


steps made today by industry in establishing an 
interim council to direct the Centre for Interna- 
tional Business Affairs (CIBA) which would con- 


. duct policy research on international trade, and 


contribute to the National Trade Strategy. It was: 
envisaged that CIBA would be consulted in devel- 
oping the South East Asia Study. 


Medical staff join 
relief teams 
Seinen on 3 December by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Australian Government is to provide more 
than halfa million dollars to finance the placement 
of Australian personnel on international medical 
and relief projects, the Minister for Trade and 
Overseas Development, Neal Blewett announced 
today. 

Dr Blewett said the grant was being made to 
allow the Australian.Red Cross to provide help to 
refugees and victims of disaster or conflict in 
countries of high need such as Afghanistan and 
Cambodia. 

“These Australian workers will provide a 
valuable service in difficult and often dangerous 
conditions,” Dr Blewett said. 

An initial grant of $300 000 this financial year 
was provided for the Red Cross to place Austral- 
ian medical workers in countries such as Pakistan, 
Sudan and Kenya. They include surgeons, nurses 
and laboratory staff. 

A further $210 000 grant will help fund a 
variety of Red Cross projects, including the place- 
ment of an Australian surgeon and nurse with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross medical 
team in Kabul. 

“The money willalso go towards sending an 
anaesthetist to work with Afghan refugees in 
Peshawar, in Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince,” Dr Blewett said. 

“An Australian Medical Coordinator will 
also be sent to work at the Kompong Speu Hospi- 
tal in Cambodia.” 

Most of the poses will last from six to 12 _ 
months. 

The funds are being provided through the 
refugee and relief aid program administered by 
the Australian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (AJDAB). 
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New UN Secretary-General 


Statement on 4 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, warmly welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Dr Boutros Boutros Ghali, Egypt’s Deputy 
Prime Minister for Foreign Relations, as the next 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


The United Nations General Assembly en- 
dorsed Dr Boutros Ghali following his recom- 
mendation by the Security Council for the posi- 
tion. Dr Boutros Ghali will take over from Javier 
Perez de Cuellar on 1 January 1992. 


Senator Evans said that Dr Boutros Ghali 
would face some formidable challenges as the 
next UN Secretary-General. He would be there at 
the forefront of a new dynamism in global coop- 
eration where the strengthening of collective secu- 
rity, the alleviation of poverty and humanitarian 
crises and the need for better management of 
global issues would all be key issues. 


Senator Evans said Australia would look 
forward to working closely with Dr Boutros Ghali 
on these issues and on the projected role for the 
United Nations in Cambodia. Australia would 
also seek to continue with Dr Boutros Ghali the 
positive work achieved in recent years in reform- 
ing the United Nations’ administration, to make it 
more effective in meeting the needs and expecta- 
tions of the global community. 


Fitting pinnacle 


Senator Evans said that the appointment was a 
fitting pinnacle in Dr Boutros Ghali’s outstanding 
career in international relations. His fourteen year 
period as Egypt’s Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs had seen Egypt recognise Israel and de- 
velop diplomatic relations with that country - a 
major diplomatic breakthrough in the Middle East. 


Prior to his appointment in the Egyptian 
Government, Dr Boutros Ghali had been a highly 
respected academic in international law. 


“Thave been deeply impressed by Dr Boutros 
Ghali’s life-long commitment to the ideals of inter- 
national peace and the United Nations,” Senator 
Evans said. 


“Tamconfidentthatall members ofthe United. 


Nations will be very well served with Dr Boutros 
Ghali at its helm.” 
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Australia-China talks 


Statement on 5 December by the Minister for: 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 


Australia and China will meet at Ministerial level 
to discuss a range of trade and economic issues in 
Canberra on 7 December. 

The Minister for Trade and Overseas Devel- 
opment, Neal Blewett, will host the talks as part of 
the fifth Joint Ministerial Economic Commission 
(IMEC). | 

The Chinese delegation will be led by the 
Minister for Foreign Economic Relations and Trade, 
Mr Li Lanqing. | 

Dr Blewett said Australia attached a high 
priority to the JMEC with China. 

“It is the single most important forum for 
managing the substantial commercial and eco- 
nomic relationship between our two counties,” he 
said. ` : 

“This fifth round of talks is something of a 
milestone as for the first time, Australian compa- 
nies will participate directly in the talks.” 

The Commission will review aspects of the 
substantial two-way trade valued at more than 
$A2.6 billion, address areas of bilateral concern 
and explore areas for expansion. 

Both sides are keen to explore ways of fur- - 
ther freeing up markets in each country. 

Australia will be particularly interested in 
export possibilities for service industries, espe- 
cially in transport and communications. 

Df Blewett will explain how changes to ma- 
jor Australian trade and economic policies since 
the last JMEC have further opened up the Austral- 
ian economy, thus providing opportunities for 
China as well as increasing the competitiveness of 
Australian exporters in a large range of manufac- 
tured exports. | 

Concessional and other export financing ar- 
rangements are also expected to be discussed. 


Cairns Group meeting 


Statement on 6 December by the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett - 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Neal Blewett, leaves Australia tomorrow to 
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chair the 10th Cairns Group Ministerial meeting in 
Geneva on Monday. 

Cairns Ministers will review the state of ne- 
gotiations on reform of world trade in agriculture, 
and ensure that their prerequisites to an accept- 
able Uruguay Round agreement are fully under- 
stood. 

Dr Blewett said the meeting had been called 
at this time because the five-year-old round of 
multilateral trade talks now approached its first 
real deadline since the collapse of the negotiations 
in Brussels last December. 

He said that GATT Director-General Arthur 
Dunkel planned to table by 20 December a pack- 
age of proposals across the Round, including agri- 
culture, intended to provide the basis for conclud- 
ing the negotiations early in 1992. 

“If he is successful, the outline for a conclu- 
sion of the Uruguay Round will be visible for the 
first time. But if he fails to meet the deadline, it will 
signal thatthe Round is again facing deadlock,” he 
said. 

Dr. Blewett said that agricultural reform re- 
mained the key to success or failure of the Round. 

Despite a welcome increase in the tempo of 
the Round since the Summit meeting early in 
November between US President Bush, EC Presi- 
dent Delors and Dutch Prime Minister Lubbers, 
negotiations in Geneva had not sufficiently nar- 
rowed the remaining gaps between the United 
States and the EC on key issues. 

Dr Blewett said the on going contact be- 
tween President Bush and EC leaders was wel- 
come. Prime Minister Hawke has also been in 
contact with these key players in the Round. 

“But the content of any package on agricul- 
tural reform agreed between the United States and 
the EC must be acceptable to the Cairns Group. 

“Therefore it is critical that Cairns Ministers 
review the state of play of the negotiations now 
and ensure that Mr Dunkel hears direct what are 
the critical issues for the Group as he prepares his 
proposals,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that contrary to the claims of 
some participants, the Cairns Group had demon- 
strated considerable flexibility in the negotiations 
over the last five years and would continue to do 
sO. 

. “Atthesame time, however, we remain com- 
mitted to securing fundamental reforms in the 
Uruguay Round which will deliver relief from the 
impact of predatory export subsidies and non- 
tariff import barriers, and offer sustained long 
term benefits to exporters,” Dr Blewett said. 


Australia-China trade 


Statement on 8 December by the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett | 





The Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Neal Blewett, today predicted more growth 
in trade and investment with China. 

Dr Blewett was speaking at the end of the 5th 
Australia-China Joint Economic Commission 
(JMEC) held in Canberra yesterday. The Chinese 
delegation was led by the Minister for Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade, Mr Li Lanqing. 

JMEC is an annual meeting last held in Bei- 
jing in 1990. It is the leading forum for discussion 
of the two countries trading relations valued last 
financial year at more than $2.8 billion. 

Dr Blewett said agreement was reached yes- 
terday in a number of areas which would help to 
boost trade between the two countries. 

He said it was very significant that the meet- 
ing agreed where possible to look beyond 
concessional finance arrangements and examine 
projects which could be financed by export credits 
or commercial loans. 

“This could result in many worthwhile 
projects that might otherwise never get off the 
ground,” he said. 

“Lam pleased also that the Chinese Govern- 
ment agreed where possible to begin negotiating 
contracts for long-term supply wheat, iron ore, 
coking coal and manganese and to examine pros- 
pects for such contracts for wool and pulp. Long- 
term contracts would contribute significantly to 
the stability and development of Australia’s com- 
modity exports to China. 

The meeting also agreed to a joint Govern- 
ment study on iron and steel — an area of enor- 
mous further potential for economic cooperation. 

“China’s investments in the Channar iron 
ore mine and the Portland aluminium smelter 
represent two of its largest investments in Aus- 
tralia,” Dr Blewett said. 

“They are excellent examples of how the 
complementarity that exists between the two 
economies can be used to the benefit of both coun- 
tries.” 

The Chinese side also identified the follow- 
ing sectors for similar long-term cooperation — 
cables, non-ferrous metals, leather, textile indus- 
tries and aerospace. 

The Ministers agreed that the continuing 
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economic restructuring program presently going 
onin both countries would greatly help to expand 
two-way trade. Dr Blewett welcomed indications 
that the Chinese Government would look closely 
at Australia’s request for a reduction in China’s 
wool import duty level. 

He also welcomed a commitment by China 
to allow its enterprises to pay prevailing interna- 
tional prices for lead and zinc concentrates pro- 
duced by foreign joint venture mining operations 
in China. Current pricing policies are a major 
impediment to Australia~-China joint ventures cur- 
rently under consideration. 

“It has been particularly valuable to have 
had, for the first time, the participation of private 
sector Australian companies and important Chi- 
nese trading establishments,” he said. 

“This added a strong commercial focus to 
the discussions.” 


Comprehensive test 
ban treaty 


Statement on 10 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia welcomed. the overwhelming support 
for the resolution calling for a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty at the 46th United Nations 
General Assembly (UNGA), the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, said 
today. 

“Australia and New Zealand have been pre- 
senting this resolution annually at UNGA and, in 
previous years, have had to contend with a com- 
peting resolution sponsored by Mexico,” Senator 
Evans said. “However, this year saw a major 
achievement with the presentation of a merged 
text with Mexico.” 

The joint resolution on 6 December attracted 
a record vote in the Plenary of the General Assem- 
bly of 147 Yes, 2 No (United States and France) and 
4 Abstentions (China, Israel, Micronesia and the 
United Kingdom). 

Senator Evans said that the vote reflected 
wide support in the international community for 
the principled and pragmatic approach taken in 
the resolution. 

Among other things, the resolution recom- 
mends that the Conference on Disarmament in- 
tensifies its work on relevant aspects of a compre- 
hensive treaty, including compliance and verifica- 
tion. 


International Human 
Rights Day 


Statement on 10 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, welcomed Human Rights Day 
today as an occasion to reflect on both advances in 
international human rights over the past 12 months 
and on work still to be done. 

Senator Evans said that current events were 
a constant reminder that the world could not be 
complacent in the quest for the promotion and 
protection of human rights. 

Hesaid that the Australian Government gave 
human rights a high priority which had resulted in 
several notable developments in Australia this 
year. l 
One of the most significant was Australia’s 
accession to the First Optional Protocol to the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

“This makes it possible forindividuals within 
Australia to take their cases to the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee if they consider that 
any of their human rights, as set out in the Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights, have been 
violated,” Senator Evans said. 

“Australia’s accession to the First Optional 
Protocol underlines the importance accorded by 
the Government to the protection of human rights 
and our conviction that the human rights perform- 
ance of Australian governments atall levels should 
be open to international scrutiny,” he said. 

Senator Evans also announced that Justice 
Elizabeth Evatt, President of the Australian Law 
Reform Commission, would seek election to the 
United Nations Human Rights Committee in Sep- 
tember 1992. 

Senator Evans said that, if elected, Justice 
Evatt, whose second four year term on the Com- 
mittee on the Elimination of Discrimination 
Against Women ends in February 1992, would be 
the first Australian to sit on the Human Rights 
Committee. 

On a bilateral level, Senator Evans said that 
Australia had maintained its commitment to rais- 
ing cases of human rights violations in all coun- 
tries where they occurred. 

He said that in the period 1 July 1990 to 30 
June 1991, Australia had raised 428 new cases of 
human rights concern involving individuals or 
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groups in 78 countries, as well as pursuing cases 
raised in earlier periods. 

“Australia has a unique contribution tomake 
in furthering the observance of all fundamental 
human rights recognised by the international com- 
munity,” he said. 

“International Human Rights Day is a good 


occasion to reaffirm Australia’s commitment to. 


the universal observance of civil and political, as 
wellas economic, social and cultural rights,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

“It is a day which emphasises that there are 
certain universal values which apply to all people 


irrespective of their cultural, social or religious 


background.” 


Cairns Group meeting 


Communique issued by Cairns Group Ministers 
at the conclusion of their meeting in Geneva on 9 
December 1991, which was chaired by the 
"Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, 
Neal Blewett. 





The Cairns Group met in Geneva on 8-9 December 
to review developments in the Uruguay Round 
_ agriculture negotiations since its last meeting at 
Manaus, Brazil, in July 1991 and to consider its 
approach to the final critical phase of the negotia- 
tions on agriculture. 

Ministers renewed their determination, 
maintained over five years of joint effort, to achieve 
fundamental and irreversible reform across all 
agricultural products. The Uruguay Round must 
provide a turning point by beginning a sustained 
and credible process to integrate agriculture fully 
into the general system of GATT rules and disci- 
plines. 

Prior to their meeting, Cairns Ministers met 
with Mr Arthur Dunkel, Chairman of both of the 
agriculture negotiations and the Trade Negotia- 
tions Committee, at officials level. They received 
his analysis of the current state of play on agricul- 
ture and on wider Uruguay Round negotiations 
and were briefed on his plans to achieve a political 
package of agreements in all areas by 20 Decem- 
ber. 

Ministers expressed their strong and con- 
tinuing support for Mr Dunkel’s efforts to narrow 
differences and establish reform mechanisms. They 
regard the concepts and framework contained in 
the Dunkel November working papers as provid- 
ing important elements essential to an acceptable 


outcome, although there is a need for greater 
precision in many areas and further development 
of concepts. Recalling that at their Manaus meet- 
ing they had urged G7 countries to exercise lead- 
ership in promoting domestic agricultural reform 
and trade liberalisation through the Uruguay 
Round, Cairns Ministers welcomed recent high- 
level efforts by the United States and European 
Community to progress outstanding agricultural 
issues. However, while bilateral discussions of 
this kin can assist in narrowing differences over 
key issues, they cannot substitute for the active 
participation of all parties in genuine multilateral 
Uruguay Round negotiations. Ministers made it 
clear that any acceptable outcome must address 
the objectives of the Cairns Group. 

Noting reports that recent EC/US discus- 
sions have focused on cuts over a 5-6 year period 
only and ofa lesser overall magnitude than sought 
by the Cairns Group, Ministers recalled that they 
had indicated their preparedness to participate in 
an effective negotiation. However, a 5-6 year pe- 
riod could provide only a first substantive step 
and it would need to“be supplemented by an 
unequivocal commitment to continue the process 
of agricultural reform. 

Moreover, any flexibility on the numbers 
depends both on the base periods involved and 
also on the scope, integrity and effectiveness of the 
framework disciplines that will govern multilat- 


_ eral, formula-based reductions in support and 


protection applied equitably across all agricul- 
tural products. In this regard, Ministers stressed 
that a meaningful agricultural outcome must in- 
clude: 

e  reinstrumentation and reduction of border 
protection, assured increases in current mar- 
ket access and in minimum access levels 
(created where access has not been available 
in the past) and rejection of any increases in 
protection or other forms of rebalancing 

e — substantial reductions in export subsidies in 
volume and value terms, along with secure 
disciplines to prevent their extension to new 
products or new markets 

e  theeffectivereductionand reinstrumentation 
of domestic support, including effective dis- 
ciplines on all payments linked to produc- 

` tion 

e disciplines on sanitary and phytosanitary 
measures which ensure that unjustified bar- 
riers are not created or maintained 

e meaningful differential and more favour- 
able treatment to deal with the development 
needs of developing countries. 
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Cairns Ministers emphasised thatthey would 
not accept any result that largely maintains under 


other guises existing levels of support, protection. 


and trade distortion. They called upon those par- 
ticipants whose policies significantly distort world 
agricultural trade to demonstrate their commit- 
ment and the flexibility necessary to obtain a sub- 
stantial and meaningful outcome. 

They renewed their resolve that the Round 
could not and would not conclude, in whole or in 
part, without a substantial outcome on agricul- 
ture. For their part, Cairns Ministers recognised 
that such an outcome could be achieved only 
through a satisfactory and balanced overall pack- 
age in the Uruguay Round. It is in clear acknowl- 
edgement of this that Cairns Group countries are 
participating actively and constructively across 
the Round. 

Cairns Ministers expressed serious concern 
at the short time available to reach a political 
settlement and urged all Governments taking past 
in the Round to work expeditiously and construc- 

tively to achieve a satisfactory resolution. Minis- 
ters called in particular upon the major partici- 
pants to accept their responsibilities at a moment 
when the world economy strongly needs the posi- 
tive thrust of a successful conclusion to the Uru- 
guay Round. 


Uruguay Round 


Statement on 12 December by the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The world has seven days in which to face up to its 
responsibilities to reform global trade, Trade and 
Overseas Development Minister, Neal Blewett, 
said today. 

Dr Blewett left Europe today after a series of 
meetings in London, the Hague and Geneva. 

In the Hague, Dr Blewett discussed the state 
of the Uruguay Round with Prime Minister 
Lubbers and Minister for Foreign Trade Van Rooy, 
whose involvement is critical given that the Dutch 
currently hold the presidency of the European 
Community. 

Dr Blewett met British trade officials, as well 
as the Deputy US Trade Representative, Jules Katz, 
and had further discussions with the Director 
General of the GATT, Arthur Dunkel. 

In those talks, Dr Blewett conveyed the de- 


termination of the Cairns Group that the Round 
could notand would not be concluded, in whole or 
in part, without a substantial result in agriculture, 
and that no bilateral deals between the majors 
would hold unless the objectives of the Cairns 
Group were addressed. 

Dr Blewett said that a comprehensive pack- 
age to reform world trade, including agriculture, 
was now in sight. But it would require political 
will and a spirit of compromise before the Uru- 
guay Round could be successfully concluded. 

In the vital area of agriculture, Dr Blewett 


said a way forward was now clear, and he hoped 


this could be achieved by consensus and compro- 
mise in the next seven days. 

But if this was not so, Mr Dunkel had sig- 
nalled unequivocally his determination to craft a 
compromise himself. This would be tabled on 
December 20 on a take it or leave it basis. 

Dr Blewett said it was likely that heads of 
governments would have to be involved in the 
final stages of the Uruguay Round to ensure that 
specific sensitive issues did not stand in the way of 
other major benefits which would flow from a 
balanced outcome in all sectors of the Round. 

“Iamconfident that the Round can be brought 
to'a successful conclusion, but this will only occur 
if all participants are prepared to put narrow self- 
interest aside and agree to improve world trade 
across the whole spectrum of economic activity 
covered by the negotiations. 

“The next seven days will make or break the ` 
Round and the Cairns Group is working all out to 
make it,” Dr Blewett said. 


Aid to Bougainville 


Statement on 13 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will increase ifs aid to Papua New Guinea 
to pay for the completion of a Red Cross project on 
Bougainville, aimed atimproving children’s health, 
the Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister, Senator 
Evans, said today. 

Senator Evans said the project on the North 
Solomons Province of Papua New Guinea (Bou- 
gainville) targeted high priorities such as immuni- 
sation programs. 

He said Australia would provide another 
$37 760 for the project in addition to the $100 000 
provided already for Red Cross activities in the 
Province. These funds come on top of the $258 000 
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donated by Australia for an Australian medical 
relief program. “Australia has been concerned 
that health services on Bougainville have been 
disrupted by the secessionist rebellion there,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

“I am pleased, however, that the Red Cross 
has been able to undertake an extensive program 
of visits in the Province in the last four weeks. lam 
reassured by the Red Cross’s assessment that Bou- 
gainville is not suffering from a significant short- 
age of primary healthcare workers or basic drugs.” 

_ Senator Evans said the Australian donation 
would help the Red Cross and the Papua New 
Guinea Government ensure that a regular pro- 
gram of vaccinations in the Province could be 
resumed. This emergency assistance to Papua New 
Guinea forms part of the Australian overseas de- 
velopment program,administered by the Austral- 
ian International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Chemical and biological 
weapons 


Statement on 15 December by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The 22 members of the Australia Group met on 10- 
12 December in Paris to discuss ways of prevent- 
ing the spread and use of chemical and biological 
weapons (CBW). 

All Australia Group participants are firmly 
committed to the goal of completing a comprehen- 
sive, global and effectively verifiable Chemical 
Weapons Convention banning chemical weapons 
(CW). 

They stressed that the rapid conclusion of a 
Chemical Weapons Convention is the best solu- 
tion to the proliferation of CW. 

They also welcomed the outcome of the third 
review conference of the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention, particularly the renewed commitment 
and practical measures to strengthen effectiveness 
of the long standing ban on such weapons. 

The Australia Group’s informal consulta- 
tions have been helpful in further harmonising 
export controls and political initiatives to address 
the problem of CBW proliferation and use. 

The Australia Group’s consultations and 
participating countries’ national exports controls 
are practical measures which support the aims of 
the negotiations for a chemical weapons ban inthe 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. 


Aid to Cambodia. 
and Vietnam 


Statement on 16 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will provide an additional $4.4 million 
for new development programs in Cambodia and 
Vietnam, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced in Phnom 
Penh today. 

More than $2.3 million has been allocated for 
new projects in Cambodia and $2 million has been 
allocated for new projects in Vietnam. The projects 
will be implemented over three years by Austral- 
ian non-government organisations (NGOs). 

Senator Evans said that the new package 
formed part ofa program of on-going assistance to 
Cambodia and Vietnam by Australia which had 
continued over a number of years. 

In Cambodia, Australia had provided aid 
overanextended period through multilateralagen- 
cies and NGOs as well as relief to displaced per- 
sons inside the country and in camps on the Thai 
border. 

The total value of such Australian aid to 
Cambodia in 1990-91 was $A9.6 million. 

Senator Evans said that Australian NGOs 
had “built an impressive track record in Indo- 
China working under very difficult conditions”. 

He said that the new funds would be used 
for projects such as primary health care; educa- 
tion, including a project for disadvantaged chil- 
dren; AIDS control and prevention; village agri- 
culture and food production. 

NGOs which will receive funds for projects 
in Cambodia and Vietnam include World Vision 
Australia, the International Women’s Develop- 
ment Agency, Australian People for Education 
and Development Abroad, Australian Red Cross, 
UNICEF Australia, Overseas Service Bureau, 
Quakers Service Australia, Australian Founda- 
tion for the South Pacific and Australian Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign. 

Senator Evans said that with the signature of 
the comprehensive settlement in Cambodia and 
the establishment of the Supreme National Coun- 
cil, the way was now clear for Australia to begin 
direct bilateral aid to Cambodia. 

A senior-level aid mission would visit Cam- 
bodia in January 1992 for discussions with the 
SNC on priorities for immediate and longer term 
assistance and the Australian Government would 
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consider an aid paper in early February. 

At the same time, Australia would continue 
to respond positively to calls for emergency relief. 
Shortly after the visit to Australia in November of 
SNC member, Mr Hun Sen, the Government an- 
nounced an emergency relief package for Cambo- 
dians affected by flooding, totalling $2.3 million. 
This included rice, rice seedlings and Bailey bridg- 
ing. 

Australia has also recently announced re- 
sumption of direct bilateral aid to Vietnam. 

Australian assistance to Indo-China is part 
of the Australian Development Cooperation Pro- 
gram, administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Contribution to the 
Supreme National Council 


Statement on 16 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced today 
that Australia would contribute telephones and 
office equipment to the Secretariat of the Supreme 
National Council of Cambodia. 

The telephone equipment, including a PABX 
exchange and hand sets valued at approximately 
$40 000, has been donated by Australia’s Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation (AOTC) which 
has been cooperating successfully with the local 
post and telecommunications authorities to en- 
able Phnom Penh to communicate by satellite with 
the rest of the world. 

The office equipment — typewriters, adding 
machines and duplicating equipment — up to a 
value of $25 000 will be a contribution to the SNC 
by the Australian Government. 

Senator Evans said that Australia placed great 
importance on the SNC as the embodiment of the 
sovereignty of Cambodia. As such, it was an excel- 
lent vehicle both for encouraging national recon- 
ciliation and as the principal Cambodian inter- 
locutor of the United Nations in its efforts to 
implement the Comprehensive Settlement. 

Senator Evans said it was important that the 
SNC be properly serviced by a well-equipped and 
efficient Secretariat. Australia was pleased to join 
with other countries committed to the settlement 
in assisting the Secretariat with some of the means 
to fulfil its important function. 


Rescission of Zionism/ 
Racism Resolution 
Statement on 17 December by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neil 
Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett, today welcomed the vote in the 
United Nations. General Assembly to rescind 
UNGA Resolution 3379 of 1975, which equated 
Zionism with racism. 

The rescission motion was adopted over- 
whelmingly, with 111 votes in favour out of the 
149 votes cast. There were 25 votes against the 
motion and 13 abstentions. Dr Blewett said this 
was a fitting demise for a resolution which, as 
Senator Evans had said in the Senate on 12 Decem- 
ber, was wrong in itself and a hindrance to the 
Middle East peace process. 

“Itis particularly gratifying to see the United 
Nations remove from its books a resolution which 
has drawn such world-wide condemnation. This 
reflects growing recognition among UN members 
of the need to adopt more constructive positions in 
the organisation and to move away from outdated 
polemic and rhetoric. The UN will be the major 
beneficiary of this move,” Dr Blewett said. 

Dr Blewett recalled that Australia had voted 
against Resolution 3379 in 1975, and that in 1986 
the Australian Parliament had been the first in the 
world to pass a resolution calling for the overturn- 
ing of 3379. 

Australia had lobbied vigorously for rescis- 
sion of 3379 and had joined more than 80 other 
nations in co-sponsoring the rescission motion. 

Dr Blewett added that he hoped the elimina- 
tion of Resolution 3379 would give added impetus 
to all the parties the Middle East peace process to 
adopt pragmatic and constructive approaches to 
the current talks in Washington. 


Korean Peninsula 


Statement on 17 December by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neil 
Blewett 





Australia welcomed the recent efforts of North 
and South- Korea to reduce tension on the Penin- 
sula by signing a non-aggression pact, the Acting 
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Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister, Neal Blewett, 
said today. 

Dr Blewett said the Agreement on Reconcili- 
ation, Non-aggression and Cooperation repre- 
sented a significant breakthrough in inter-Korean 
relations. . 

“Australia hopes the agreement will contrib- 
ute to the relaxation of tension on the Korean 
Peninsula,” Dr Blewett said. 

“We also hope that as a result of the signing 
of this agreement, the Koreas will expand contacts 
and work to achieve peaceful reconciliation.” 

Dr Blewett said Australia hoped that the 
agreement would play an important part in assist- 
ing the speedy fulfilment by the DPRK of its 
obligations under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. : 

“Australia has welcomed already the his- 
toric declarations by Presidents Roh Tae Woo and 
Bush relating to the nuclear weapon free state of 
the ROK. 

“Australia has also been encouraged by the 
tabling last week of the ROK proposal fora nuclear 
free Peninsula involving mutual inspection of 
military and nuclear facilities,” Dr Blewett said. 


Unconditional 


“Australia again calls on the DPRK to move with- 
out delay not only to sign but also implement its 
unconditional NPT Safeguards Agreement with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and to 
refrain from the development of a nuclear reproc- 
essing capability.” | 
The Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea, 
Mr Chung Won Shik, and the Premier of the 
Administration Council of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea, Mr Yon Hyong Muk, 
signed the Korean agreement on 13 December. 
The signing took place during the fifth round 
of inter-Korean Prime Ministerial talks held in 
Seoul. | 
The understanding includes military confi- 
dence building measures, open exchanges of per- 
sonnel and media and economic co-operation. 
The agreement also calls for the replacement 
of the existing armistice agreement with a peace 
agreement to be negotiated by both countries. 


Australia signs European 
Energy Charter 
Statement on 18 December by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett, the Minister for Primary Industries and 


Energy, Mr Simon Crean, and the Minister for 


Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths 





Australia has joined most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, the United States, Japan and Canada in sign- 
ing the European Energy Charter. 

The announcement was made today by the 
Minister for Trade and Overseas Development, Dr 
Neal Blewett, the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr Simon Crean, and the Minister for 
Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths. 

The Charter sets out principles and objec- 
tives for a program to establish rules governing 
exploration for, development of and trade in en- 
ergy resources. 

Its focus is European but its policy and com- 
mercial implications are global. The Charter is the 
result of an initiative by the Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands, Mr Lubbers. 

He recognised the central role the energy 
sector would play in revitalising the economies 
and the environment of the Soviet Union and the 
nations of Central and East Europe and the signifi- 
cance East/West trade would have in under pin- 
ning the process. 

Beyond this, there are indispensable links to 
the rest of the world through global energy mar- 
kets and flows of investment, skills and technol- . 
ogy. ` 

The Ministers said that the Government real- 
ised that Australia, as a major energy exporter, 
had to have a seat at the negotiating table. “We 
succeeded in gaining one,” they said. 

“Our objectives have been to maintain and 
improve the conditions of access for Australian 
energy products and resource development tech- 
nology exports to Europe and to provide Austral- 
jan companies with the most favourable environ- 
ment for investment. 

“Negotiations are already under way on the 
treaties that will give legal effect to the political 
commitments contained in the Charter. 

“They include a basic agreement which will 
cover trade, investment and organisational issues 
and specialist protocols relating to hydrocarbons, 
uranium and nuclear safety, coal, and energy effi- 
ciency and the environment,” they said. 
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The Ministers said that the Government 
would continue to work actively to ensure that 
Australia’s interests were taken into account dur- 
ing the negotiations. 

“Our participation will also reflect our com- 
mitment to the rapid integration of the Soviet 
Union, and the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe into the world economy,” they said. 


Cambodian art exhibition 
agreement is welcomed 


Statement on 19 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for Arts, Tourism and Territories, 
David Simmons 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Arts, Tour- 


ism and Territories, David Simmons, welcomed - 


this week an agreement between the National 
Museum of Cambodia and the Australian Na- 
tional Gallery to stage a major exhibition of Cam- 
bodian art in Australia. 

The Ministers said the exhibition would be a 
cultural event of world significance and would 
include works which had never before left Cam- 
bodia. 

The exhibition is expected to include more 
than 30 stone and bronze sculptures and is provi- 
sionally titled “The Age of Angkor: Masterpieces 
from the National Museum of Cambodia”. It is 
scheduled to be held at the National ey from 
22 August to 25 October 1992. 

Mr Simmons said he was delighted that i in 
return for the exhibition, the Australian National 
Gallery proposed to assist in the renovation of the 
National Museum of Cambodia and in the long- 
term conservation of its collection. 

He said the conservation program would 
include workshops in Cambodia and training of 
staff from the Museum in Australia. 

Speaking at the Museum in Phnom Penh this 
week, Senator Evans said he was pleased that the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade had 
been able to lend support to the Gallery and the 
Museum in initiating the project. 

Senator Evans said it was fitting that the first 
overseas exhibition of the Khmer masterpieces 
should be at the Australian National Gallery. 

He said Australia had played a key role in 
helping develop the Cambodian peace agreement 
signed in Paris in October and looked forward to 
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the development of a strong program of cultural 
exchanges between the two countries. 

Mr Simmons and Senator Evans said thatthe . 
project was also in Keeping with the growing 
interest in Asian art in Australia. | 


aa ee a 


Diplomatic appointment 


‘Sri Lanka and Maldives 


Statement on 19 December by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Si and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Acting Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister, 
Neal Blewett, announced today the appointment 
of Mr Howard Debenham as High Commissioner 
in Sri Lanka and Maldives. 

DrBlewettsaid Australia’s relationship with 
Sri Lanka had grown over the past decade despite 
the unsettled security situation in that country. 

He said two-way trade between the coun- 
tries had grown from about $46 million in 1980-81 
to $71 million in 1990-91. i 

Several Australian companies had expressed ’ 
interest in developing trade links with Sri Lanka 
following efforts by the Sri Lankan Government to . 
privatise public sector enterprises and liberalise 
the economy. 

“The Greater Colombo Economic Commis- 
sion (GCEC) has identified Australia as a prime 
target for investment in Sri Lanka while the Busi- 
ness Interest Group of Australia is an active pro- 
ponent of two-way trade and investment,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

Dr Blewett said Australia and Sri Lanka 
shared a long standing relationship based on a 
range of common aims and values such as mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth, interest in the 


Indian Ocean and the increasing importance of 


commercial links. » 

He said Australia and Maldives shared a 
warm relationship which extended across a range 
of bilateral and multilateral interests. 

“In its Climate Change Convention negotia- 
tions, Australia madea strong point of supporting 
Maldives’ smallisland state interests,” Dr Blewett 
said. 
Mr Debenham, 48, has extensive experience 
with the Foreign Affairs and Trade Department 
including postings to New Delhi, Seoul, Tokyo, 
Tel Aviv, Rome, Belgrade and Bangkok. He is 
expected to take up his position early next year. 
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Diplomatic appointment 
-Nauru 


Statement on 19 December by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Acting Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister, 
Neal Blewett, announced today the appointment 
of Mr Denis Fitzgerald as High Commissioner in 
Nauru. 

Dr Blewett said Australia had a close and 
long-standing relationship with Nauru based on 
economic, social and educational links and coop- 
eration in South Pacific regional organisations. 

“Australia and Nauru have moved recently 
to broaden further their bilateral contacts includ- 
ing through the state visit to Australia of Nauru’s 
President Dowiyogo in April 1991,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

“Australia has a significant interest in the 
long-term economic and social welfare of the 
Nauruan people and is willing to discuss further 
development of the relationship between the two 
countries.” 

He said Australia had maintained resident 
diplomatic representation in the country since its 
independence in 1968. 

Mr Fitzgerald, 37, has served in London and 
Honiara and worked at the World Bank. He is a 
senior officer in the Australian International De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau at present, serving 
as Regional Director in Melbourne. He is expected 
to take up his position early next year. 


Australia-US nuclear 
safeguards agreements 


Statement on 19 December by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australia and the United States exchanged diplo- 
matic Notes in Washington on 18 December 1991 
providing for international obligation exchanges 
under their bilateral nuclear safeguards agree- 
ment. 

Safeguards obligations are attached to nu- 
clear material when supplier countries place re- 
quirements on its transfer and use. Australia’s 
requirements reflectits stringent safeguards policy 
for uranium exports. 


An international exchange of safeguards 
obligations on nuclear material located in differ- 
ent countries enables material with a particular 
national safeguards obligation to be available at a 
particular site for processing, without a physical 
transfer of the material. The commercial advan- 
tages include reduced transportation costs. 

Under the agreement, the Australian Gov- 
ernment will consider each request for an obliga- 
tion exchange involving Australian-obligated nu- 
clear material on a case-by-case basis. Australia’s 
strict safeguards requirements and non-prolifera- 
tion objectives must be fully satisfied before a 
request is approved. 


Obligations 


The amount of nuclear material subject to Austral- 
jan obligations and within the network of Austral- 
ian bilateral safeguards agreements will not be 
reduced. 

As an international obligation exchange in- 
volves nuclear material in two or more countries, 
the agreement with the United States will not have 
practical effect until another agreement on such 
exchanges has been concluded under one of bilat- 
eral safeguards agreements. 

An obligation exchanges agreement with 
Canada is expected to beconcluded shortly and an 
agreement is also under negotiation with the Eu- 
ropean Community. 


Australian concern at 
events in Burma 
Statement on 19 December by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Neil Blewett, today expressed the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s deep concern at events in Burma (re- 
named Myanmar by the present military regime). 

Demonstrations inside Rangoon University 
on 10 and 11 December to mark Human Rights 
Day and the Nobel Peace Prize ceremony resulted 
in arrests of students but no apparent violence. 

The authorities have now closed all univer- 
sities, colleges and technical high schools through- 
out the country. 

The Australian Embassy in Rangoon has 
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also advised that key roads in the vicinity of the 
university, remain closed. 

Dr Blewett acknowledged that the Burmese 
authorities appeared to have dealt with theses 
protests without excessive violence. 

“However, by all accounts the demonstra- 
tions were conducted peacefully and Australia 
therefore deplores the arrest of the students in- 
volved,” Dr Blewett said. The incident is yet an- 
other example of the Burmese authorities’ refusal 
to enter into dialogue with the people of Burma in 
order to bring about democratic reform.” 

Dr Blewett said the fact that the students 
held a demonsiration, especially in the face enor- 
mous pressure by the military authorities, illus- 
trated the desire for democratic reform in Burma. 

“This desire has not diminished despite the 
regime’s best attempts to ignore the issue,” he 
said. . 

“The inability of the Burmese authorities to 
keep the tertiary institutions open casts consider- 
able doubts on the military regime’s ability to 
develop a functioning society in the shadow of its 
repressive practices.” 


Expulsion 


Dr Blewett said that Australia deeply regretted the 
expulsion of Daw Aung San Suu Kyi from the 
National League for Democracy (NLD). 

He said it appeared that the NLD leadership 
was forced to carry out this expulsion by the threat 
of deregistration of the party. 

“Australia condemns the repressive behav- 
iour by the military regime in Burma which has 
led to this step,” Dr Blewett said. 

Dr Blewett renewed the Australian Govern- 
ment’s calls for the Burmese authorities to enter 
into discussions with Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and 
all other major political leaders to bring about 
democratic reform in that country. 

He said the expulsion of Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi from the NLD was, by contrast, a clear attempt 
to isolate her even further from the political proc- 
ess. 

“These recent events have only served to 
strengthen the Australian Government’s resolve 
to work towards peaceful and urgent reform in 
Burma,” Dr Blewett said. 

Dr Blewett renewed the Australian Govern- 
ment’s calls for the Burmese authorities to release 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and all other political 
prisoners immediately and unconditionally. 
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Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa 
Statement on 20 December by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Neal 
Bleweit 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Neal Blewett, today warmly welcomed the Con- 
vention fora Democratic South Africa (CODESA), 
the first meeting of which is scheduled to be held | 
in Johannesburg today and tomorrow. 

CODESA will be the forum for all-party 
negotiations on key issues such as the constitu- 
tional principles which will underpin a future 
political settlement in South Africa, transitional _ 
arrangements (or interim government), and the 
nature and structure of the constitution-making 
forum. Over twenty South African political groups 
have agreed to attend. 

Dr Blewett said the Convention is a waler 
shed in the history of South Africa and in the 
struggle against apartheid. 

“It is the first time that most parties will sit 
down at the negotiating table together to work 
towards a common goal of a non-racial, demo- 
cratic South Africa,” he said. 

Dr Blewett called on all parties to the Con- 
vention to commit themselves to the achievement 
of this goal and expressed regret at the decision of 
some groups to exclude themselves from this proc- 
ess. 

He noted that by failing to make a positive 
contribution at this stage, such groups risked 
marginalising themselves in the eyes of the inter- 
national community and the South African elec- 
torate. 

“Although these talks are likely to extend 
over a number of sessions and cover some difficult 
ground, we are hopeful that agreement will be 
reached on all the key issues. 

“In particular, we look forward to agree- 
ment between the parties on appropriate transi- 
tional mechanisms, which the Harare CHOGM 
agreed would trigger the lifting of Commonwealth 
trade and investment sanctions,” he said.- 

Dr Blewett said that the Commonwealth, 
which has so long spearheaded international op- 
position to apartheid, was ready to assist in the 
transition to a post-apartheid South Africa and 
that Australia was proud of the role being played 
by Sir Ninian Stephen in the Commonwealth ob- 
server group currently in South Africa. 
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DFAT travel grants 
to journalists 


Statement on 20 December by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Seven Australian journalists have been awarded 
funds to enable them to undertake familiarisation 
visits to north east Asian countries under a pro- 
gram funded by the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade. 

The awardees were among 59 journalists 
who applied for funding under the North East 
Asia Media Visits Pro gram for Australian Journal- 
ists. 

The OE are: 

Ms Judy Cho, a finance journalist with Aus- 
tralian Associated Press (AAP), Sydney, who pro- 
poses to visit Hong Kong and Japan to report on 
Asian investment in Australia, telecommunica- 
tions developments in Hong Kong, and Austral- 
ian trade, investment and economic interests in 
Hong Kong and Japan. 

Mr Lachlan Colquhoun, a senior current af- 
fairs radio producer/ presenter with the Austral- 
ian Broadcasting: Corporation’s national youth 
broadcast network Triple J, who will visit Hong 
Kong to report on political, social and cultural 
implications of the transition to Chinese rule. 

Ms Joanne Gray, a telecommunications, 
media and waterfront journalist on the Australian 
Financial Review. Ms Gray plans to report on 
telecommunications, satellite and broadcasting 
developments in China, Hong Kong and Japan. 

Ms Judith Hughes, an industrial reporter 
with Australian Associated Press (AAP), Mel- 
bourne. Ms Hughes proposes to report on the 


industrial relations scene in Japan, including in ` 


the vehicle building industry, and on Japanese 
perceptions of Australian industrial relations. 

Mr Warren Osmond, foreign editor, Sydney 
Morning Herald. Mr Osmond plans to visit China, 
South Korea, Japan and the Soviet Far East to 
study economic, political and social developments 
in the region, including the effects of the Uruguay 
Round of trade liberalisation talks on South Korea, 
China and Japan, and the strategic and political 
consequences of nuclear arms reductions for the 
Korean Peninsula and the Sea of Japan. 

Ms Jacinta Ryan, a journalist with the Border 
Morning Mail, Albury. Ms Ryan will visit China, 
Hong Kong and Japan, to write about lifestyles, 
health and immigration issues, sports, cuisine, 


agriculture, civic government, work ethics, the 
role of the media, manufacturing industries, and 
water and waste management. 

Ms Alexandra Sloan, a rural affairs journalist 
and presenter with the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Hobart. Ms Sloan intends visiting 
Korea and Japan to research Australia’s agricul- 
tural trade prospects in North East Asia, with 
particular emphasis on wool and beef markets. 


Commonwealth of 
Independent States 


Statement on 23 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian | 
Government welcomed the formation of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States in the wake of 
the dissolution of the former Soviet Union. 


At a meeting in the Kazakhstan capital of 
Alma Ata on 21 December, the leaders of eleven of 
the 12 former Soviet republics signed an accord 
which established the Commonwealth entity. 
Georgia remained the only republic not to sign the 
accord, although Georgian representatives at- 
tended the meeting as observers. 


Senator Evans said that the Government was 
pleased to see that the negotiations had taken 
place in a spirit of friendship, and that key ques- 
tions such as the control of nuclear weapons had 
been approached in a cooperative manner. 

“Details of cooperation among the republics 
won't emerge until the various committees the 
republics have foreshadowed in areas such as 
defence and the economy come into existence after 
30 December. But the government is satisfied that 
there will be a smooth transition to the new Com- 
monwealth, and that our specific concerns in key 
areas such as control over nuclear weapons and 
servicing of foreign debt are likely to be met. 

“The establishment of the Commonwealth 
and the end of the Soviet Union obviously carry 
great implications for the international communi- 
ty’s relations with the former republics. The Gov- 
ernment is now considering the question of recog- 
nition of and diplomatic relations with the various 
republics and will be announcing decisions as 
soon as possible. ` 
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Demonstrations in 
Phnom Penh 


Statement on 23 December by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Demonstrations in Phnom Penh over the weekend 
underlined yetagain the urgent need for the United 
Nations Transitional Authority (UNTAC) to be 
established in Cambodia as soon as possible, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today. 

The demonstration, which reportedly re- 
sulted in the deaths of two demonstrators and one 


policemen, and a number of injured, appeared to, 


have been sparked by protests against corruption. 
Senator Evans said that the Australian Gov- 


fatalities and injured and was seeking further 
details of the incident. 

Senator Evans reaffirmed his belief that the 
settlement process was still largely on track. He 
warned, however, that if the problem of corrup- 
tion and the dissatisfaction it was causing were 
not brought under control by peaceful means, the 
task of UNTAC would be made even more diffi- 
cult. 


Complex and expensive 


Senator Evans said that the sooner the United 
Nations was able to have UNTAC operational on 
the ground in Cambodia, the better. He acknowl- 
edged that the UNTAC operation would be com- 
plex and expensive, and that it would tax the 
resources of the UN planning staff in New York. 
Australia was willing to assist in whatever way it 
could, including contributing logistic and plan- 
ning personnel to provide temporary support for 
the United Nations Field Operations Division. 

The demonstrations in Phnom Penh had led 
toa further delay in convening there a full meeting 
of the Supreme National Council of Cambodia. It 
was most important that the SNC, which drew 
together the four Cambodian factions and which 
would be the principal Cambodian interlocutor 
for the United Nations, should become fully op- 
erational as soon as possible. At the same time, 
Senator Evans called on all Cambodian factions to 
uphold strictly the provisions of the Comprehen- 
sive Settlement. 

“The only alternative to effective implemen- 
tation of the UN administered settlement is the 
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prolongation of the misery and tragedy that Cam- 
bodia and its people have already suffered for far 
too long,” Senator Evans said. 


Aid for Red Cross | 
in East Timor 
Statement on 23 December by the Minister for 


Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Australia will provide $300 000 to support the 
work of the International Committee of the Red 


- Cross (ICRC) in East Timor, the Minister for Trade 


. and Overseas Development, Neal Blewett, an- 
ernment was very concerned about the reported 


nounced today. 

Dr Blewett’s announcement follows the Sen- 
ate resolution on 26 November calling on the 
Indonesian Government to provide access to hu- 
manitarian aid groups to East Timor. 

“With the cooperation of Indonesian authori- 
ties, the International Committee of the Red Cross 
has visited those wounded and detained in Dili,” 
Dr Blewett said. 


Dr Blewett said the Australian funds will be 


used by the ICRC’s Jakarta Regional Office to 


provide logistical support for medical and other 
staff in East Timor. 


The funds will also support the ICRC’s hu- 
man rights representations to Indonesian authori- 
ties. 

“Australian Government support will also 
help ensure that the other operations of the Red 
Cross in Indonesia are not adversely a, ” Dr 
Blewett said. 


Dr Blewett said that since 12 November the 
demands on the Red Cross in Indonesia had in- 
creased significantly. 


To help meet the immediate demands on the 
Red Cross, the Australian Government is making 
an early payment of its commitment to the ICRC. 
Australian Government funds for the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross operations in 
East Timor are provided through the overseas 


" development cooperation program administered 


by the Australian International Development As- 
sistance Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Aid to repair flood damage 


Statement on 23 December by the Minister for 
Trade and Overseas Development, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





The Australian Government will provide support 
to China for rehabilitation efforts following the 


worst flooding the country has seen for decades, - 


the Minister for Trade and Overseas Develop- 
ment, Neal Blewett, announced today. 

“Torrential rains between May and August 
this year throughout large areas of China have 
resulted in catastrophic floods. 

“More than 1700 people have died. Millions 
more have been made homeless, with flood waters 
forcing entire populations of many villages to be 
evacuated. 

< “Many wells have been damaged or con- 
taminated, causing widespread disease. There is 
an urgent need for improved sanitation and water 
supplies,” Dr Blewett said. 

Following an internationalappeal from China 
for assistance with rehabilitation work, the Aus- 
tralian Government has approved funds worth 
$249 000 to support a water and sanitation project 
in the Yangzi River basin area. . 

The project will be developed and imple- 
mented by. CARE Australia, in cooperation with 
Chinese counterpart organisations. 

The project has two aims. First, it will help to 
rehabilitate village household water supplies. It 
will also improve village and household sanita- 
tion practices through community health educa- 
tion, and so prevent the further outbreak of seri- 
ous diseases, especially among children . 

About 35 000 families are expected to benefit 
from the project. 

This current contribution to CARE is in addi- 
tion to $300 000 already channelled through the 
United Nations Development Programme, and a 
further $100 000 provided by the State Govern- 
ment of Victoria. 


Recognition of republics 
Statement on 26 December by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today arrangements 
for Australian recognition of the eleven co-found- 


ers of the Commonwealth of Independent States. 

“Eleven formerly Soviet republics signed 
documents in Alma Ata on 21 December forming 
the new Commonwealth of Independent States 
and laying to rest the old Soviet Union. Inso doing, 
they recognised: Russia as the Soviet successor 
state, including by agreeing that Russia should 
take over the permanent Soviet seat on the UN 
Security Council. 

“As I said in relation to Ukraine on 3 Decem- 
ber, we in company with other Western nations 
have been concerned about a number of issues 
associated with the independence of the formerly 
Soviet republics, including security and central 
control of nuclear weapons, acceptance and com- 
pliance with existing Soviet arms control commit- 
ments, human rights and protection of minorities, 
and arrangements for meeting the Soviet Union's 
international obligations, particularly with regard 
to the sharing of the Union’s foreign debt by 
individual republics. 


Satisfied 


“Australia is satisfied with Russia’s assurances on 
these issues and now recognises the reality of 
Russia as an independent state. The Government 
accepts, as other members of the international 
community do, that there is continuity in state- 
hood between Russia and the former USSR and 
that the former Soviet Union’s international rights 
and obligations, including those under the UN 
Charter and in bilateral treaties and other agree- 
ments, will now be those of Russia. | 

“I have instructed the Australian Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, Mr Cavan Hogue, to 
discuss with the Russian authorities the modalities . 
of transferring accreditation from the Soviet Un- 
ion to Russia. The Soviet Embassy in Australia has 
informed the Government that as of 19 December 
it is the Embassy of Russia. 

Australia will also shortly commence dis- 
cussions with the Governments of the other 
founder members of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States on the necessary practical arrange- 
ments for establishing full diplomatic relations 
with Australia. 

“Australia will seek non-resident accredita- 
tion with the now independent republics from the 
Australian Embassy in Moscow. 

Australia is pleased to be taking these steps, 
which acknowledge that Russia is the successor 
state to the Soviet Union and that 11 new states 
have entered the community of nations.” 
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Mr Richard Woolcott AO retired in February 1992 as Secretary of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade after a distinguished 
career. In this supplement to The Monthly Record, we reprintsome 
of his most significant speeches. l 
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Australia and the Asia-Pacific 
region in the 1990s 


The 1991 Blamey Memorial Oration given to the United 
Service Institution of Victoria, Melbourne, 27 June 1991 








I regard it as an honour to have been 
invited to deliver the 1991 Blamey Me- 
morial Oration in this city in which we 
both, at different times, spent much of 
our lives. 

Sir Thomas Blamey was a great 
Australian and a notable Victorian, al- 
though he was born north of the Murray 
River in Wagga. 

He was Australia’s first and only 
Field Marshal;a bravesoldier who fought 
in both world wars; a man who champi- 
oned the interests of Australia in con- 
testing the plans for Australian forces of 
such formidable figures as Sir Winston 

. Churchill and General McArthur. He 
was also at times a controversial and 
colourful figure who lived life to the full. 
He died, incidentally, in 1951, the year 
in which I joined the then young Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

Last year, and the year before that, 
this lecture was given by a distinguished 
general. This year itis being given by the 
head of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Trade. There is a logic in this as 
the links between defence policy and 
foreign policy have always been close. 
The onset of war usually indicates a 
failure of diplomacy and not, as 
Clausewitz once argued, the extension 
of foreign policy by other means. Also, 
once started, conflict is often resolved 
by diplomacy. 

It is interesting to trace General 
Blamey’s career because of its relevance 
to my theme today. In the First World 
War, he served in Egypt, landed at Gal- 
lipoli, and later served as chief-of-staff 
to Lieutenant-General Sir John Monash 
in France. His Second World War expe- 
rience showed a similar alternation be- 
tween the Middle East and Europe, 
before he was recalled to serve as Com- 
mander of the Allied Land Forces in the 
south-west Pacific, where he played a 
central part in the decisive campaigns of 
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-and foreign policy priorities have re- 


ASIA-PACIFIC 


our own region, including the Papua 
New Guinea campaign. 

While I would not want to over 
draw the parallel, our national strategic 


cently undergone a similar geographic 
shift towards our own Asia-Pacific re- ' 
gion. 

Previous Prime Ministers like 
Harold Holt and Gough Whitlam sought 
to focus Australian policy more on the 
Asia-Pacific region. But I do believe that 
the region figures now, as never before, 
in our foreign policy, and that Austral- 
jans are increasingly learning that we 
need to have an accurate and sensitive 
understanding of this region. Moreo- 
ver, we need to.be able to operate there 
efficiently and confidently if we are to 
guarantee our national security and 
advance our economic interests. 

I would also like to observe in 
these introductory remarks that a focus 
onthe Asia-Pacific region does not mean 
that we have abandoned global obliga- 
tions and objectives. We have not. In- 
deed, even if we were to focus tightly on 
our most basic national interests, we 
could not avoid pursuing some objec-. 
tives globally. The point is most clearly 
illustrated in trade, where we are keen 
to take up opportunities wherever they 
arise — in the region or beyond it — and 
where we will most effectively consoli- 
date regional economic dynamism by 
working to support and extend the glo- 
bal multilateral trading system. 

Maintaining a global perspective 
is also essential in political relations and 
in security. As I hope to make clear 
during this address, there are certain 
challenges to Australia and the region 
which we can meet only by pursuing 
multilateral approaches and seeking glo- 
bal solutions. 


The Asia-Pacific strategic 
environment 


Before I speak about Australia’s strate- 
gic and foreign policy approach, the 
first and indispensable step is to have a 
clear understanding of the trends 
underway in the Asia-Pacific region. 
My starting point in this analysis has to 
be, however, an event which had its 
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Origins not in the Asia-Pacific region, 
butin Europe—the end of the Cold War. 

The catalyst for the new era in 
which we now live was quite simply the 
realisation that the communist eco- 
nomic system proved unable to im- 
prove thestandards of living and quality 
of life of its citizens; nor could it main- 
tain global competition with the West- 
ern system, based on the politics of 
liberal democracy and the economics of 
the market. 

The consequences of that historic 
shift have been felt most immediately 
in Europe, with the unification of Ger- 
many and the surge towards democ- 
racy and market economies in Eastern 
Europe. But the effects of the end of the 
Cold War have in fact spread well be- 
yond Europe. 

Uncertainties still exist about the 
future course of political developments 
in the Soviet Union, but it is difficult to 
believe that there can now be a rever- 
sion to ideological confrontation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The world has moved irrevoca- 
bly beyond its former bipolar division 
between two utterly antagonistic camps 
and we can now contemplate the pros- 
pect of a greater degree of international 
cooperation to address common prob- 
lems. 

These developments are encour- 
aging and welcome. But shortly after 
the passing of the Cold War, the crisis in 
the Gulf illustrated the threat to inter- 
national security, which could be pre- 
sented bya regionally powerful country 
prepared to flout the principles of inter- 
national law and the UN Charter. It 
reminded us that the diminution of 
East-West tension would not necessar- 
ily bring with it the eradication of re- 
gional tensions, and that a new volatility 
could very well come to characterise 
the post-Cold War security order. 

Indeed, it is clear that Saddam 
Hussein interpreted the lessening of 
superpower influence as removing a 
troublesome constraint on the realisa- 


‘ tion of his ambitions. Mistaken though 


Iraq was in underestimating the re- 
solve of the international community to 
reverse aggression, it is clear that in 
future, as superpower presence less- 


ens, regionally influential countries will 
have greater importance in international 
security. At the same time, economic 
development — uneven as it might be — 
will provide more of the means for the 
second and third rank of countries, be- 
hind the superpowers, to supply them- 
selves with arms. 

In looking at how the end of the 
Cold War has affected our own security 
environment we need to acknowledge 
the differences between the Asia-Pacific 
and Europe. The Asia-Pacific is a diverse 
and non-homogeneous region, with 
countries at different stages of economic 
development, with many different po- 
litical systems, and with a number of 
strategic subdivisions. The East-West 
divide was never the overwhelming and 
all-pervading strategic and security de- 
terminant in our region, that it was in 
Europe. 

But the East-West divide was cer- 
tainly an important factor in the security 
of the Western Pacific. For example, the 
two major hot wars of the Cold War 
were fought, not in Europe, but in Asia — 
in Korea and Vietnam. Furthermore, 
many of the countries of the region had 
firm security relations,and in many cases 
alliances, with either the Soviet Union or 
the United States; and many other re- 
gional countries defined their position 
as non-aligned, itself a reaction to the 
rigidities of East-West confrontation. 

So, although the revolutionary 
changes in Europe have not been dupli- 
cated in the Asia Pacific, the easing of 
tension between East and West has 
brought positive changes in the pattern 
of international relations in the region. 
The end of superpower confrontation 
has removed a layer of antagonism from 
regional disputes, and has opened the 
way for major power cooperation on 
Cambodia. The Soviet Union has sub- 
stantially reduced its land forces in the 
region; it has drawn its naval capabili- 
ties back to the waters of the Soviet 
Pacific coast; and it has sought to im- 
prove relations with regional countries, 
recognising the Republic of Korea and 
normalising relations with China. 

In other positive developments, 
diplomatic relations between Indonesia 
and China and between China and Sin- 
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gapore have been restored or established. 
The Republic of Korea and North Korea 
are now talking to each other at prime 
ministerial level, and now both Koreas 
are seeking membership of the United 
Nations. Vietnam and other socialist 
economies have sought to develop eco- 
nomicand political relations with neigh- 
bouring non-socialist countries after 
years of confrontation. 

Even though Iraq’s aggression 
demonstrated the dangers ahead in the 
post-Cold War security order, the posi- 
tive outcome of the Gulf crisis has in fact 
had a beneficial influence on regional 
security. I do not say that a collective 
international response can be guaran- 
teed in all cases of violation of a coun- 
try’s territorial integrity. Indeed, there 
are unique circumstances surrounding 
Iraq's aggression against Kuwait. 

But we are left with a positive 
balance sheet: the standards of interna- 
tional behaviour, embodied in the UN 
Charter, have been reinforced; a bench- 
mark has been established to which the 
international community can be held in 
the future; and importantly, even if we 
can not be certain that the collective 
security function will operate as effec- 
tively a second time, a potential aggres- 
sor can not be sure that it will not do so 
~- and that can only increase the doubts 
and risks attached to international law- 
lessness. 

These effects of the Gulf crisis are 
as relevant to our region, in that the 
promise ofa collective security response 
to aggression is useful for the security of 
the Asia-Pacific, as it is for the security 
of any other group of countries. 

For these various reasons ~— the end 
of the Cold War, positive developments 
in regional political relations, the out- 
come of the Gulf crisis and a more effec- 
tive United Nations — the regional 
security outlook is generally encourag- 
ing. Nevertheless, we have to accept 
that considerable uncertainty remains 
in our region, not only about the out- 
come of continuing tensions, including 
in Cambodia, the dispute over the 
Spratly and Paracel Islands and North 
Korea’s apparent intention to acquire a 
nuclear capability. 

As US-Soviet bipolar competition 


ASIA-PACIFIC 
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eases in the region, the intentions and 
military capabilities of other major re- 
gional countries become relatively more 
prominent. For example, Japan’s strate- 
gic profile is a matter of continuing de- 
bate now, both withinand outside Japan. 
The roles and capabilities of China and 
India are of growing interest to other 
regional countries. 

There is a concern that new uncer- 
tainties might possibly give rise to a 
destabilising arms races within the re- 
gion. Uncertainty about our strategic 
future obliges us to think carefully about 
what we can do to influence develop- 
ments in a direction favourable to our 
interests. That, I believe, is one of the 
central challenges for Australia in the 
region; and so I would like now to out- 
line some of the strands of Australia’s 
policy response to this strategic uncer- 
tainty in our region. 


Australia’s policy responses 


First, I should say that the Government 
has been giving a great deal of thought 
to regional security, initially in the De- 
cember 1989 Statement on Australia’s 
Regional Security by Senator Gareth 
Evans, most comprehensively ina speech 
by the Prime Minister on 24 May and 
most recently in a statement I made 
earlier this month ata high level seminar 
on regional security in Manila. 

Two assumptions are central to 
our approach. The first is that Austral- 
ia’s relationship with the countries of 
Asia and the Pacific is now one of the 
truly fundamental issues of Australia’s 
national life. The second is the belief that 
security is multidimensional and re- 
quires an approach which makes use of 
all the foreign and defence policy instru- 
ments available to us. 

_ Safeguarding security calls for ac- 
tive policy, not only in the traditional 
areas of military and politico-military 
capability, but in areas such as diplo- 
matic relations with our neighbours; 
economic cooperation; development 
assistance; assistance in areas of “non- 
military threats to security”, such as 
efforts to combat narcotics and to assist 
refugees; and the exchange of people 
and ideas. 
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TI would like to make the point 
here that the non-military strands of 
our multidimensional approach are in 
no sense a replacement for military 
capability, but are in fact a complement 
to it. Our approach derives from the 
simple fact that security is a broad con- 
cept, embracing military capability and 
extending to the ways of building a 
favourable security environment well 
before conditions deteriorate to the 
point where a military capability might 
be needed. The aim is to construct the 
foundations of regional interdepend- 
ence and to build a web of links with 
our neighbours so that the prospect of 
direct military challenges is lessened. 

Having outlined the approach 
which guides our thinking about our 
security environment, I would like to 
turn now to the policies we are pursu- 
ing. Our first obligation is not to ignore 
that which already exists. South-East 
Asia — and the wider Asia-Pacific re- 
gion—is not, of course, without political 
and security arrangements. There are a 
number of existing instruments which 
have served security well and which 
should be retained. 

Australia believes that the United 
States still has a central role to play in 
the region’s political and security fu- 
ture—not least because of the vital inter- 
ests it has in the Asia-Pacific but also 
because most regional states want the 
United States to remain committed to 
the region and because they see its con- 
tinuing presence as a stabilising influ- 
ence. 

The present framework of United 
States alliances can and should remain. 
They provide an element of confidence 
and they are a solid basis for a positive 
security environment. The United States 
defence presence in the region, sup- 
ported by its various alliances, operates 
as a “balancing wheel” — as the United 
States Secretary of Defence, Dick 
Cheney, put it — as regional countries 
gradually adjust to the changing secu- 
rity environment. Australia is glad, as 
are other countries in the region, that 
the foreshadowed reductions over time 
in the US military presence will be 


_ gradual, predictable, and subject to re- 


view as they proceed. 


In talking about existing arrange- 
ments, I would like to mention the Five 
Power Defence Arrangements which 
groups together Australia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Great Britain, and New Zea- - 
land. Although the FPDA evolved in 
very different circumstances from those 
which prevail in the region now, we see 
it as one of a range of cooperative de- 
fence activities and one of the growing ` 
number of strands which connect us to 
the region. 

We value the FPDA and stand 
ready to consider proposals for its fur- 
ther development: Similarly, we also 
value the growing range of consultative 
and cooperative arrangements and ac- 
tivities we carry out with major regional 
countries such as Indonesia, Thailand 
and the Philippines. 

In my opening remarks I made the 
point that there are some objectives — 
regional objectives — which we need to 
pursue globally. I shall turn briefly to 
those objectives. 

Wider multilateral approaches and 
global agreements offer an indispensa- 
ble avenue for keeping our region free of 
the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction. For example, it is only by 
seeking a global Chemical Weapons 
Convention that we can be sure that our 
region will stay free of such weapons. 

Australia has been particularly ac- 
tive in working for the global CW Con- 
vention. In 1989 we held in Canberra the 
first international Government-Indus- 
try Conference on Chemical Weapons to 
engage that sector of our economies -the 
chemical industry — whose cooperation 
will be vital in the effective implementa- 
tion of a convention. And we have 
launched a regional initiative among 
countries of the Asia-Pacific, first to brief 
themon what will be necessary to imple- 
ment the provisions of the convention, 
and secondly to build up a solid regional 
consensus and support for the global 
convention. | 

We will be assisted in constructing 
a positive security environment by a 
relatively new and somewhat unex- 
pected factor, a reinvigorated United 
Nations. 

We are now able to envisage a 
much more active and constructive role 
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for the United Nations, extending be- 
yond the valuable work the UN has 
done in peacekeeping operations, and 
including now the use of collective secu- 
rity mechanisms to enforce Security 
' Council resolutions based on the Char- 
ter. There is scope too for a greater UN 
role in peace-making, or the resolution 
of conflict before it escalates out of con- 
trol. 

The clearest example of what an 
invigorated United Nations might be 
able to do for Asia-Pacific security is in 
Cambodia, where the parties are debat- 
ing the extent, rather than the principle, 
of a UN role. The Cambodia settlement 
process has been, and will continue to 
be, a complex, difficult and often frus- 


trating exercise but just this week some ` 


encouraging developments have taken 
place. | 

Our own efforts on Cambodia have 
been directed towards healing one of 
the region’s major areas of tension and 
conflict. We are engaged in that process 
for a number of reasons. There is a 
strong humanitarian impulse in the 
Australian public which urges the Gov- 
ernment to act to help solve a tragic 
conflict which has an acute human cost. 
Cambodia is also ina sense a fault line in 
the region; an area of division and 
instability which prevents the region 
from realising its full economic poten- 
tial and which provides a focal point for 
continuing political and security ten- 
sions. 

In his speech of 24 May on “Aus- 
_ tralia’s Security in Asia”, the Prime Min- 
ister said that Australia has come to seek 
its security in and with Asia; not against 
Asia. Building security in cooperation 
with others requires regional security 
dialogues. This is not some new grand 
design, but an entirely modest and prag- 
matic idea. I would note, for those who 
might observe that dialogue is hardly a 
novel concept, that regional security has 
not until recently been on the agenda for 
discussion among regional countries in 
the last forty years. Security dialogues, 
have largely been between individual 
countries of the region and countries 
external to it. We believe that this situa- 
tion should evolve in the changed post- 
Cold War world in which we live. 


ASIA-PACIFIC 
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Quitesimply, many regional coun- 
tries already feel the need to take stock, 
with each other, of the security environ- 
ment and exchange perceptions on how 
best to manage change and uncertainty. 
To quote Singapore’s Ambassador-at- 
Large, Tommy Koh, at a recent confer- 
ence in Bali, “is there anything wrong in 
the Asia-Pacific countries engaging in 
some cautious and realistic dialogue 
about our future security environment?” 

Security dialogues do not need 
new institutions. They can take place 
bilaterally, multilaterally and within 
existing processes and forums. One par- 
ticular forum we see as important in this 
process is the ASEAN Post Ministerial 
Conference, which is to meet in Kuala 
Lumpur next month, and where a valu- 
able first discussion of these matters 
took place somewhat unexpectedly in 
Jakarta in 1990. 

Security dialogues are consistent 
with, and complementary to, the exist- 
ing instruments of security that I have 
outlined. Their aim is equally straight- 
forward: it is only through such proc- 
esses of dialogue that mistrust can be 
broken down, different interests better 
understood and accommodated, and 
constructive patterns of reassurance 
developed. 

Australia is working to develop 
these habits of consultation and exchange 
in the hope that a strengthening ofa web 
of dialogues will lead to a deeper appre- 
ciation of shared security interests in the 
region, and a realisation that, as a re- 
gion, we have more in common than we 
have to separate us. We are working in 
the knowledge that international affairs 
are inherently unpredictable, and that 
allowing events to take their own course 
is rarely the best approach to security. 
As a region, we would be well advised 
to take advantage of the generally posi- 
tive security environment which now 
exists, and seek to build a network of 
cooperative relations to equip us to 
manage both present challenges and any 
unforeseen difficulties. 

Although my topic is essentially 
about strategic and political relations, I 
have already said that economic rela- 
tions are an integral part of our multidi- 
mensional security approach. While by 
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no means a guarantee of political har- 
mony, economic development and 
growing prosperity can make a power- 
ful contribution to security and to pro- 
ductive political relations between 
nations. | 

So Australia’s economic engage- 
ment in the region is vital both for our 
national economic interests and as a 
strand in the web of linkages that un- 
derpin our national security interests. 
Here again, Australia has not waited 
for things to happen of their own ac- 
cord, but has taken an active and inno- 
vative approach towards the challenge 
of underpinning and developing the 
region’s economic dynamism. 

In January 1989, the Prime Minis- 
ter called for the development of en- 
hanced regional economic cooperation. 
The Asia Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion process— or APEC -which resulted 
from this initiative groups together Aus- 
tralia, the United States, Japan, the Re- 
public of Korea, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the countries of ASEAN in a re- 
gional economic consultative forum. 
Hopefully, China and the major econo- 
mies of Taiwan and Hong Kong will 
participate in the next ministerial meet- 
ing in Seoul next November. 

[have sought today to emphasise 
in this address some of the basic fea- 
tures of our approach to the Asia-Pa- 
cific region — features such as 
cooperation, engagement, building a 
web of linkages. But none of this should 
be taken to imply a complete identity of 
views between Australia and our re- 
gional neighbours. 

Like any group of neighbouring 
countries, we will have successes and 
we will register achievements of co- 
operative effort; but we will also have 
misunderstandings and disagreements 
from time to time as we have, for exam- 
ple, with Malaysia at present. There is 
nothing unusual orextraordinary about 
this; it is a fact of life. Whenever disa- 
greements occur, we need to manage 
them in a careful, sensitive and unemo- 
tional way designed to restore smooth 
relations when the time is right; there is 
little to be gained by quick emotional 
reaction. 

As a Government, we seek to en- 


courage Australian community and me- 
dia understanding of the values of our 
neighbours, respect for their own ways 
of living, and appreciation of the sensi- 
tivities of other countries with different 
cultural traditions — as well as a wider 
understanding of the importance of our 
relations with the region as a whole. 

I think it is true in 1991 that Aus- 
tralia is coming more to be regarded as 
a natural participant in the counsels and 
forums of the region —a participant with 
different values and a particular cultural 
and historical inheritance; but, for all 
that, to paraphrase an old English maxim 
—the “odd man in”, rather than the “odd 
man out”. 

We value our membership of the 
South Pacific Forum, a successful insti- 
tution which provides a focus for eco- 
nomic and political cooperation in the 
South Pacific. We value too our access to 
the members of the Association of South- 
Kast Asian Nations and the opportunity 
for dialogue at the ASEAN Post Ministe- 
rial Conference. 

We value, too, our vital links with 
Japan through the Australia /Japan Min- 
isterial Committee and our growing con- 
tacts with countries like China and the 
Republic of Korea as well as with pow- 
erful economic entities like Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. 

But our standing in the region has 
not come easily. In international affairs it 
takes a great deal of patient effort to 
build up credibility and to carve out the 
right to be heard and respected. Nor can 
we have the luxury of resting on our 
Jaurels. We live in a vibrant and eco- 
nomically dynamic region ~ a region 
which offers us a great cultural diversity 
in which to share, as well as substantial 
opportunities for trade and economic 
benefit; and a region which is prepared 
to approach political and security rela- 
tions with Australia in a cooperative and 
helpful spirit. 

I regard it as one of the basic na- 
tional challenges facing this nation, Aus- 
tralia, for this decade, the '90s, and into 
the 21st century to build on the firm 
policy foundations we have established, 
and take up the many opportunities now 
opening up for increasing exchanges and 
closer integration with the region: 


ANTARCTICA 


In 1989 global economic trends 
gave rise to the need fora wider regional 
consultative economic forumin the Asia- 
Pacific region, which led to the birth of 
APEC. 

In 1991 changing global political 
and strategic trends, including the end 
of the Cold War, suggest there is now a 
parallel need, not for any new organisa- 
tion or institution, but for a wider secu- 
rity dialogue in the region. I am bold 
enough to speculate that, if Sir Thomas 


Blamey could revisit us today and wit- 
ness the enormous changes — indeed the 
transformation of the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion — since 1951, he would, given his 
leadership qualities and his rolein World 
War Il in the South West Pacific, endorse 
our present policy emphasis on the Asia- 
Pacific region and our present approach 
to seek security with and in Asia; and 
not against Asia. 





Antarctica’s future: 
continuity or change 





Opening address to the 16th national conference of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, Hobart, 
18 November 1989 





Mr President, distinguished guests 

I am honoured to have been in- 
vited to address this National Confer- 
ence of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs in this beautiful 
city of Hobart, the closest Australian 
capital to the Antarctic continent and a 
city with long-standing links with Ant- 
arctica. 

This is the second time that I have 
addressed. the national conference of 
the institute, the first occasion having 
been in 1986 on the relationships be- 
tween Australia, Indonesia and Papua 
New Guinea. So, in subject matter, I am 
moving from our tropical northern 
neighbours to the frozen continent to 
our south. But, consistent with the ac- 
tive and positive role which the institute 
plays in Australia, both of these subjects 
are of major importance in the foreign 
policy of this country. 

If I may add a personal note, Iam 
especially pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to address your national conference 
on this subject because I have both a real 
professional and deep personal interest 
in Antarctica. During my time as Aus- 
tralia’s Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions— between 1982 and 1988—I was the 
Chairman of the New York Group of the 
Antarctic Treaty parties; Ihave also had 


the good fortune of visiting Antarctica 
for a week in 1985. 

When that great and intrepid navi- 
gator, Captain James Cook, became the 
first person known to force his small 
vessel beyond the Antarctic circle to a 
longitude of just over 71 degrees in the 
Bellinghausen Sea in 1773, he recorded 
in his journal: 

“I can be bold enough to say that 
no man will ever venture further than I 
have done and that the land which may 
lie to the south will never be explored.” 

Cook could hardly have imagined 
that, less than 200 years later, a major 
international treaty would have been 
established to regulate activity in Ant- 
arctica, or that the continent, which he 
predicted would never be explored, 
would have become, during this dec- 
ade, the focus of increasing international 
attention and debate. 

The theme of your conference is 
“Continuity or Change in Antarctica”. 
Continuity and change are not mutually 
exclusive alternatives. There will be con- 
tinuity in Antarctica in the future; and 
there will obviously be change. In a 
world which is changing at breathtak- 
ing speed, in which established politi- 
cal, economic, social and ideological 
frameworks are being rapidly disman- 
tled or reassessed, it is inevitable that 
change will affect Antarctica and our 
approach to that continent. 

A successful foreign policy needs 
to stand on sound foundations. One of 
those foundations is continuous reas- 
sessment and adjustment to anticipated 
change. Foreign policy advisers, there- 
fore, need to be anticipatory and flexible 
rather than reactive and rigid. The other 
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foundation is that foreign policy needs, 
at least in a demoċracy, to enjoy the 
understanding and support of an in- 
formed public opinion. Both of these 
factors will be relevant to the Antarctic 
Treaty in the '90s. The treaty will need 
both to adjust to anticipated change 
and to seek wider public support and 
understanding. 

This morning I propose. to ad- 
dress three broad issues. First, the chal- 
lenges and changes which the Antarctic 


Treaty currently faces and will face in 


the coming decade. Second, the way in 
which the parties to the Antarctic Treaty 
can be expected to respond to these 
challenges and changes, and third, the 
continuing value and validity of the 
Antarctic Treaty system in the future. 

The main challenges and changes 
to which the treaty will need to adjust 
area continuing challenge in the United 
Nations; an increasing membership; 
“globalism”, that is, some resurgence 
of multilateralism and growing sup- 
port for international approaches to 
global issues; conflicting pressures to 
protect the environment on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, to exploit 
any resources the continent might hold; 
and a premature assumption that the 
recent relaxation of East-West tensions 
renders the disarmament provisions of 
the treaty less important. 

Aslam sure you will all know the 
Antarctic Treaty has, since 1983, been 
under challenge in the United Nations 
and will continue to be under chal- 
lenge. My successor as Australian Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Dr 
Peter Wilenski, has noted in reviewing 
the history of the Antarctic debate, es- 
pecially since the handling by consen- 
sus of the Malaysian-sponsored General 
Assembly resolution broke down in 
1985, that the debate has become little 
more thana “sterile annual ritual”. This 
ritual is about to take place again and, 
regrettably, it seems that there is little 
prospect of a return to consensus on the 
basis of the first draft resolution Malay- 
sia has put forward because, as it now 
stands, it goes further than previous 
resolutions in calling for the full partici- 
pation of all members of the interna- 
tional community in Antarctica. 


‘Although it may be a “sterile ritual”, the 


challenge in the United Nations remains 
and will continue to need to be met. 
The Malaysian argument has been 
that the Antarctic Treaty is “exclusive” 
and “not accountable.” It maintains that 
the treaty consultative parties — and they 
alone — have the right to make decisions 
about Antarctica and that these deci- 
sions are not subject to review by any 
other body. Malaysia also maintains that 
the treaty is anachronistic and discrimi- 
natory, that claims to sovereignty should 
be put to one side as a relic of colonial- 
ism, that the system is “secretive”, and 


' that it is controlled by the developed 


countries. 

Essentially, what Malaysia was 
originally seeking was the replacement 
of the treaty by a universal regime and 
that any benefits derived from the ex- 
ploitation of Antarctic resources should 
be shared as the “common heritage of 
mankind”. Malaysia has since modified 
its criticism in the face of the observable 
strength and increasing membership of 
the treaty. But the thrust remains the 
same. | 

Ido not have time today to counter 
in any detail all of these Malaysian argu- 
ments. But there are now 39 govern- 
ments which have become parties to the 
Antarctic Treaty. This is a quarter of the 
membership of the United Nations. It 
includes a wide range of countries: all 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council, developed and developing 
countries, aligned and not aligned, su- 
perpowers and small states. The coun- 
tries which are parties to the treaty 
represent, in fact, the majority of the 
population of the world. 

Criticism of the system on the 
ground of “exclusivity”, therefore, has a 
hollow ring when such a wide range of 
countries find it in their interest to join. 
With the decision in Paris last month to 
acknowledge Peru, the Republic of Ko- 
rea and Finland as having consultative 
party status, the number of consultative 
parties has more than doubled, from the 
original 12 to 25 out of 39 states which 
are now parties to the treaty. We expect 
other applications for consultative party 
status to be successful, before very long. 
An institution weakening in the face of 
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criticism does not grow; but the treaty is 
growing. Nevertheless the challenge will 
remain and the treaty’s capacity to ad- 
just will be tested further as the '90s 
unfold. 

This increase in numbers is wel- 


come, strengthening, asit does, the treaty 


system. At the same time, however, it 
_ poses a new challenge of its own. The 
informality of the decision-making proc- 
ess under the Antarctic Treaty, the ad- 
ministrative servicing of larger meetings 
and the circulation of more documents 
and other information as well as the 
rising level of international interest put 
new pressure on the existing rather in- 
formal arrangements. 

Another aspect of the challenge is 
that the increased number of countries, 
active in the Antarctic, will lead to greater 
human impact on the environment and 
could bring less scientific returns than 
the resources and the effort involved 
would lead one to expect. The establish- 
ment of a scientific base is the time- 
honoured method of demonstrating the 
substantial scientific interest required 
by the Antarctic Treaty, for consultative 
party status. The increasing number and 
bunching of bases can, however, also 
put particular pressure on a few loca- 
tions, and lead to unnecessary duplica- 
tion of research. 

As the treaty grows and the issues 
with which it deals become more nu- 
merous and more complex, so the need 
for a modest permanent secretariat to 
service the treaty system will become 
more pressing. 

Australia and the great majority — 
but not yet all — of the treaty parties 
favour the establishment of such a sec- 
retariat. And, as Prime Minister Hawke 
has indicated in the past, we believe that 
Hobart would be an excellent home for 
such a body, a role which it already fills 
as host city for the Secretariat of 
CCAMLR. 

Perhaps the main challenge the 
treaty will face in the years ahead lies in 
pressure to strengthen the protection of 
its pristine environment. At the same 
time conflicting pressures could build 
up to exploit any resources which the 
continent might hold. 

I believe all countries involved in 


ANTARCTICA 





Antarctica share a common objective in 
the protection of the Antarctic environ- 
ment. Where difficulties have arisen this 
year between treaty parties it has not 
been on the objective but on how this 
objective should best be achieved. 

If the treaty parties can expect in- 
creased international attention on how 
well the Antarctic environment is being 
protected — and they must expect this — 
an obvious response is to review the 
level of protection that is already being 
given, and establish how a comprehen- 
sive approach might best be developed. 
The Antarctic Treaty parties have al- 
ready embarked upon this process. At 
the recently concluded 15th Consulta- 
tive Meeting in Paris, there was agree- 
ment to hold a Special Consultative 
Meeting in 1990 to consider all propos- 
als for new environmental approaches. 

This was in response. to a shared 
sentiment that it would be desirable to 
take a more comprehensive approach to 
environmental measures. In this con- 
text, France and Australia have pro- 
posed the elaboration of a convention 
for the comprehensive protection of the 
Antarctic environment. Chile has put 
forward a somewhat less ambitious pro- 
posal, as has New Zealand. Other coun- 
tries have also put forward ideas. 

Ishould emphasise that the record 
of the consultative parties in environ- 
mental protection has been a proud one. 
It is, however, a measure of how much 
things have changed that the Antarctic 
Treaty itself, when drafted, contained 
no reference to the preservation of the 
environment in the guiding principles 
set out in its preamble, nor in its key 
substantive articles. Indeed, the word 
“environment” is not used in the treaty. 
The only environmental reference is to 
the “preservation and conservation of 
living resources in Antarctica.” 

This lack of direct reference to the 
environment has not prevented the es- 
tablishment of measures which have a. 
wider environmental focus. The Agreed 
Measures for the Conservation of Ant- 
arctic Fauna and Flora, of 1964, went 
beyond the preservation ofa “resource”. 
In 1970 the agenda item of “man’s im- 
pact on the Antarctic environment” 
made its appearance, leading to an ad- 
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ditional range of measures. This history 
and the current impetus to extend the 
scheme of protected areas reflects a wid- 
ening perception of what is worthy — 
and in need — of protection. Moreover, 
at the 15th ATCM there were a number 
of important recommendations 
adopted on matters of an environmen- 
tal nature, for example, waste disposal 
and marine pollution. There was con- 


sideration of scientific activity and co-: 


operation and the ATCM acknowledged 
the importance of Antarctica in the glo- 
bal problem of climate change and ozone 
depletion. 

Official reaction has thus moved a 
long way towards according signifi- 
cant environmental protection in re- 
sponse to scientific, resource-based and 
general environmental concerns. How- 
ever, no measure is ever likely to meet 
such concerns in perpetuity. There will 
remain a continuing need for the Ant- 
arctic Treaty parties to anticipate and 
prepare for activities or developments 
which effect the environment. They 
should therefore have in place effective 
responses, when necessary, to deal with 
problems or potential problems. It has 
been by having an open mind and adopt- 
ing novel solutions that the parties have 
kept pace with -and even led — interna- 
tional standards. It should remain that 
way. 

In facing the challenge of environ- 
mental protection the Australian Gov- 
ernment has identified mining as a 
potential human activity which requires 
special treatment. Unlike other exist- 
ing, or contemplated, human activity 
within the Antarctic, the environmen- 
tal effects of mining could be so severe 
that the Australian Government de- 
cided in May that it should be prohib- 
ited, rather than “regulated”. The 
Australian Government has taken the 
view that mining is incompatible with 
the protection of the Antarctic environ- 
ment and, for that reason, it has stated 
that since this possibility was left open, 
it would not sign the Antarctic Miner- 
als Convention. To some this is a propo- 
sition which governments, generally, 
should have accepted long ago. To oth- 
ers, it is unjustified and unnecessary 
because there already exists an adequate 


mechanism in the form of the Antarctic 
Minerals Convention which should pre- 
vent mining occurring, unless itis shown. 
to be environmentally safe. By this means 
~ so Australia’s critics would say ~ the 
goal of protection of the Antarctic envi- 
ronment would still be achieved. 

The Minerals Convention does 
have many provisions which seek to 
ensure that any mineral resource activ- 
ity will only be carried out in a way that 
protects the Antarctic environment from 
significant harm. 

On the procedural side, there needs- 
to bea consensus before an area is opened 
up to exploration or actual mining. A’ 
“Management Scheme”, involving long 
and elaborate approval procedures, 
needs to be in place as well as proce- 
dures for vetting particular applications. 

Now, why, in the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s opinion, are the provisions of 
the Minerals Convention insufficient? 

Whenit announced its decision not 
to sign the Minerals Convention the 
Australian Government acknowledged 
that the Convention was “very much 
better than no protective regime.” For 
all that, however, the Government be- 
lieves the Minerals Convention is based 
onseveral questionable judgments. Such 
as, for example, the belief, that within 
the foreseeable future, technology can 
be developed and a system put in place 
which can ensure that mining can be 
carried out consistent with the adequate 
protection of the Antarctic environment; 
and the belief that the Convention does 
not constitute an incentive to mine. 

In the view of the Australian Gov- 
ernment these assumptions orjudgments 
are questionable, in the light of present 
knowledge and attitudes. 


Can mining be safe? 


The Australian Government doubts that, 
in the foreseeable future, it can be. 

No matter how stringent the min- 
ing regime may be on paper, human 
fallibility means that industrial mishaps 
are likely to occur. The Minerals Con- 
vention relies upon a host of human 
decisions, whether it be in giving the 
green light to mining or in ensuring that 
mining is carried out according to rules 
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laid down under the Convention. The 
Exxon Valdez disaster, while not neces- 
sarily an accurate analogy, is a dramatic 
example of the environmental damage 
that can be done. 

The Australian Governmentis con- 
cerned that the Minerals Convention 
could become an incentive to mining 
and prospecting, which could in turn 
generate expectations and pressures 
which would threaten the basic coop- 
eration among the treaty parties. This 
atmosphere of cooperation has been fun- 
damental for the effective operation of 
the treaty for 30 years. We should be 
careful to avoid opening up some new 
area of competition and discord in the 
Antarctic. In fields such as military and 
nuclear activity the best solution was 
seen to be to rule out these activities for 
the life of the treaty. Mining has the 
capacity to cause similar discord. The 
solution again might best be found in 
banning the activity, so long as it ap- 
pears that it might become the basis for 
discord. 

The preferred Australian ap- 
proach, in which it has been joined by 
France, is the development of a compre- 
hensive regime for the protection of the 
Antarctic environment. This proposal 
would be a framework convention, 
which would not contemplate the ab- 
sorption of all existing instruments. It 
would have regard to existing realities, 
such as the Convention for the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources. 

Nor does the Australian Govern- 
ment’s proposal challenge the validity 
of the treaty system. On the contrary, its 
objective would be to enhance and 
strengthen the treaty, and the system as 
a whole. It should meet some of the 
deficiencies which appear to us to re- 
quire action — the absence of clear envi- 
ronmental principles and an effective 
machinery which would permit rapid 
and on-going responses to environmen- 
tal problems, and a system which would 
anticipate those which may arise. Moni- 
toring and surveillance are also required 
on an on-going basis. 

Australia and Franceacknowledge 
that their proposals face genuine oppo- 
sition and they will need to be elabo- 
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rated in detail before the 1990 meeting 

on environmental issues and we are 

currently working to this end. It is the 
intention of our two countries to seek 
this objective through the Antarctic 

Treaty. The Australian Government has 

emphasised its commitment tothe treaty 

system in its response to calls in the 

UNGA for an approach outside the sys- 

tem. The Antarctic Treaty parties as a 

group have rightly rejected this call. 

I shall turn now to the theme of 
continuity. 

What are the enduring values of 
the Antarctic Treaty system which we 
can expect to continue? I would sum- 
marise them as follows : 

e the treaty is not a closed shop; it is 
open to accession by any member 
state of the United Nations or to a 
country which might be invited to 
accede with the consent of the con- 
sultative parties. It is therefore as 
universal as the interest of states in 
Antarctica make it. 

e the treaty is of unlimited duration 
and, in its preambular language, 
establishes Antarctica as a region 
of international cooperation in the 
interests of all mankind. 

e notwithstanding the Malaysian 
challenge, the treaty is based on 
the United Nations Charter and is 
entirely consistent with it. It pro- 
motes the principles and purposes 
of the Charter and establishes Ant- 
arctica as a zone of peace. Antarc- 
tica is, in fact, the only effective, 
complete and functioning nuclear 
free zone in the world today thanks 
to the treaty and the efforts of the 
treaty parties. 

e the treaty has encouraged, regu- 
lated and facilitated scientific co- 
operation and research and the 
exchange of scientific information 
which is made available for the 
benefit of all states. So far. the ac-, 
tual continent’s only export has| 
been knowledge. 

e the treaty provides a system of on- 
site inspection by observers to en- 
sure compliance with its provisions 
and it has reduced international 
tensions and potential conflict over 
Antarctica by establishing a means 
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to deal with claims of sovereignty 

in Antarctica. 

e the treaty successfully excluded 
Antarctica from the arms race 
when the fragile consensus 
amongst the victors of the Second 
World War broke down and the 
Cold War began. It prohibited any 
measures ofa military nature such 
as the establishment of military 
bases and installations, the carry- 
ing out of military manoeuvres, or 
the testing of any weapons, in- 
cluding nuclear weapons, and it 
banned the dumping of nuclear 
waste. 

On this latter point, it is true — if I 
may use an Antarctic metaphor — that 
the pack ice of the Cold War has been 
breaking up and what was perceived as 
the Soviet threat, which has dominated 
so much Western strategic thought over 
the past 40 years, is receding. But this 
does not mean that the successful secu- 
rity provisions of the Antarctic Treaty 
will be less important in the future, than 
they have been in the past. It remains a 
global strategic interest that Antarctica 
remains demilitarised and denuclear- 
ised. We cannot predict the future. New 
powers and new tensions could arise 
and so the continuity of the treaty is 
very important in a strategic sense. 

To conclude, when I became Aus- 
tralia’s Ambassador at the United Na- 
tions in 1982 I knew less than I should 
have known about both the inner work- 
ings of the United Nations system and 
the processes of the Antarctic Treaty 
system although, of course, I had been 
interested in both matters. 

The fundamental question is this: 
Could the United Nations provide a 


practical alternative to the treaty or a 
more effective framework to regulate 
future activities, including environmen- 
tal protection, in Antarctica? On the 
basis of my own experience—and evenas 
a firm supporter of the multilateral sys- 
tem — I would, in this case, have to an- 
swer “No”. We should continue to deal 
with all issues relating to Antarctica 
through the Antarctic Treaty system. 

My personal experience at the- 
United Nations and of Antarctica have 
demonstrated to me that one system — 
the United Nations system — works less 
effectively than I had hoped, probably 
because of its sheer size, while the other 
system — the Antarctic Treaty system — 
works more effectively than I had ex- 
pected. This experience has led me to the 
conclusion that institutionalised United 
Nations involvementin Antarctica, how- 
ever well intentioned, would prove less 
effective in the management of that con- 
tinent than the Antarctic Treaty. This 
has been the case until now; and I believe 
it will be the case in the future. 

The Antarctic Treaty has shown 
flexibility and a capacity on the part ofits 
membership to make adjustments and 
compromises. It is a successful, evolv- 
ing, open and effective treaty, which has 
served the international community well. 
And I would urge its critics not to seek to 
replace it or to dismantle it but rather to 
build on the flexible framework it pro- 
vides. I believe the treaty can and will 
respond to changing circumstances and 
that it will continue to be a valid and 
valuable international instrument into 
the next century and that — to use the 
language of the treaty itself — this will 
prove to be “in the interests of all man- 
kind.” m 
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in the '90s 


The 1989 Evatt Memorial Lecture to the Federal Conference 
of the United Nations Association of Australia, Canberra, 22 
September 1989 








In preparation for the honour you have 
done me tonight, in inviting me to give 
the Evatt Memorial Lecture, I have been 
reflecting on my own experiences at the 
United Nations. 

When I left New York in August 
last year, after representing Australia at 
the United Nations for six years, includ- 
ing two years on the Security Council, I 
did so with mixed feelings of concern, 
frustration and continuing hope. 

Concern because the United Na- 
tions faced a growing challenge to its 
credibility (“get the UN out of the US 
and the US out of the UN” was, for 
example,a common slogan in the United 
States at that time). This concern was 
reinforced by the number of unresolved 
conflicts, problems and tensions and by 
the most serious financial crisis in the 
history of the United Nations. 

To digress for a moment, the staff 
at the Australian mission in 1983, mainly 
as a morale-building exercise, painted 
collectively a large work of art for our 
conference room. In this we tried to 
symbolise the quest of the United Na- 
tions for peace, development, and hu- 
man rights. I painted, as one of my 
contributions, that symbol of the hopes 
of so many for peace, namely the sword 
being beaten into a ploughshare. But I 
recall that as I painted thisimage, drawn 
from the book of Isaiah, it seemed to me, 
at that time, to represent an unfulfilled 
and fading hope. 

Frustration because progress on 
the main political and military conflicts 
before the world body — the bitter war 
between Iran and Iraq, Afghanistan, the 
Middle East, Cambodia, Namibia, Cy- 
prus, and Central America had proved 
so elusive, so glacially slow. When I 
used to sit in the Security Council I often 
looked at the mural on the western wall, 
depicting a phoenix rising from theashes 


of destruction and I felt a sense of frus- 
tration at how rarely, in my experience, 
the phoenix of the deliberations of the 
council genuinely rose through the con- 
flict and advanced the cause of peace. 

But I also left New York with a 
feeling of continuing hope. I believed 
that atsome stage, at some point in time, 
the United Nations — this unique mirror 
of the world as it is~ which provided the 
essential framework and the landmark 
Security Council resolutions, would 
signpost the way to the resolution of 
those continuing conflicts and tensions. 

Let me return briefly to the man 
whose name this evening’s memorial 
lecture bears. I joined the Department of 
External Affairs — as it was called then — 
as a trainee when Dr Evatt was Minister 
for External Affairs and I had the privi- 
lege of meeting him. Bert Evatt was a 
complex and at times contradictory per- 
sonality. His career—both in the law and 
in politics — held some of the elements of 
a Shakespearian tragedy: a man of great 
talent who, despite his outstanding 
achievements, never realised his ulti- 
mate ambitions. 

But among all the tightly woven 
threads which bound together Evatt’s 
political personality, one — his faith in 
the United Nations -was remarkable for 
its consistency and its durability. To the 
end, Evatt remained a committed inter- 
nationalist. A man who believed with- 
out question that the world needed the 
United Nations. A man who believed 
that the United Nations’ charter was the 
world’s last best hope to ensure for man- 
kind freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. 

Evatt’s legacy in foreign policy is 
substantial. He was the architect of 
Australian multilateral diplomacy inthe 
post-war period. And he, more than 
anyone else, ensured that support for 
the United Nations was accorded a high 
priority in post-war Australian foreign 
policy. As he put it in a speech, as for- 
eign minister, to the Australian Parlia- 
ment in March of 1946: “A key point in 
the foreign policy of Australia is enthu- 
siastic and sustained activity in all as- 
pects of the work of the United Nations”. 

Tonight I would like to offer some 
thoughts on Australia and the United 
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‘Nations in the '90s. In doing so, I wish to 


address three broad areas. First, to en- 
gage in some crystal ball gazing about 
the world of the 1990s. Secondly, to see 
what these anticipated changes in the 
international scene might mean for the 
United Nations. And thirdly, to discuss 
Australia’s interests in the United Na- 
tions of the 1990s and how our national 
interests can be served by a more effec- 
tive and confident United Nations. 


International relations 
in the 1990s 


Predicting trends in international af- 
fairs is, to say the least, an inexact sci- 
ence. It is an exercise in which it is easy 
to be wrong. But we need to try be- 
cause, as Gough Whitlam used to say, 
the essence of a sound foreign policy is 
the intelligent anticipation of change. 

I believe there are four underlying 
global trends which will influence in- 
ternational relations in the '90s and 
which will impact on the UN system. 

The first is the growing ascend- 
ancy of economic issues on both na- 
tional and international agendas. 

The second is the profound shift 
which is occurring in East-West rela- 
tions. 

The third, which is, in part, re- 
lated to the second, is the emergence of 
new centres of economic and political 
power. 


And finally, the fourthis the emer-. 


gence of what has been called globalism, 
or the increasing interdependence of 
nation states. 


The ascendancy of 
economic issues 


The influence of ideology on national 
policies is diminishing and I believe 
this trend will continue. One of the 
ironies of the contemporary interna- 
tional situation is that the economic 
collapse of the communist system is 
now being proclaimed by those who, 
until recently saw it as a permanent 
enemy. It is indeed true that the cen- 
trally directed state owned economies 
of the socialist countries have generally 
failed to provide higher living stand- 
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ards for their citizens compared with the 
more effective market economies. 

The Soviet Union and other. cen- 
trally planned systems — from China to 
Hungary, from Vietnam to Poland—have 
finally admitted that a command 
economy commands only economicstag- 
nation; that communism without free 
markets is a recipe for economic decline; 
and that communism with free markets 
is a juggling act with an unknown finale. 
People in this system can no longer be 
obliged to sacrifice today for a tomor- 
row which never comes. The countries 
of the Eastern bloc realise that they must 
either reform their internal economies 
or face, at best, increasing marginal- 
isation, and, at worst, possible internal 
disintegration. 

At the same time, the Western in- 
dustrialised nations, almost without ex- 
ception, face their own economic 
problems. They have been the benefici- 
aries of market economies which, while 
they have produced spectacular suc- 
cesses, have also thrown up new strains. 
Budget deficits, trade imbalances, and 
increasing indebtedness have forced 
many of them onto a strict regimen of 
fiscal discipline and painful economic 
restructuring. More than ever, the politi- 
cal leadership in these countries is pre- 
occupied with questions of economic 
performance and national productivity. 
Our own country is no exception. 

The developing countries too have 
always had economic issues high on 
their national agendas. But they are also 
increasingly pre-occupied with thestrug- 
gle for economic growth. Many are bur- 
dened with debts that are getting harder 
and harder to service and which are 
eating away at their productive capac- 
ity. These are problems that are likely to 
grow into the '90s; not decline as some 
third world countries face threats to 
their very economic survival: threats 
made even more destabilising by the 
pressure of population growth, environ- 
mental degradation and in some cases 
declining food production. Even the 
success stories — the Asian tigers — have 
to face up to such challenges as how best 
to keep their economies competitive in a 
trading environment which faces many 
strains. | 


This pre-occupation with economic 
issues, with questions of growth and 
restructuring, with improving produc- 
tivity and increasing external trade, can 
be expected to continue into the '90s: 
indeed, to be a major feature of the 
relationship between nations in the next 
decade. One of its consequences, as- 
suming we can avoid a resurgence of 
protectionism will be to lend a more 
pragmatic flavour to international rela- 
tions. Pragmatic in the sense that eco- 
nomic self-interest can often act as a 
brake on foreign policy adventurism. It 
is clear that the Soviet Union now re- 
quires a more benign foreign policy en- 
vironment and reduced overseas 
commitments. 


The shift in East-West relations 


In recent years we have witnessed re- 
markable changesin East-West relations. 
For the last 40 years, strategic and ideo- 
logical hostility between the United 
otates and the Soviet Union has perme- 
ated virtually all aspects of international 
life. In one way or another, most issues 
on the international agenda became en- 
meshed in this central contest. The con- 
sequences for the United Nations were 
profound. The Cold War effectively nul- 
lified the high hopes of the United Na- 
tions founders, including Dr Evatt, that 
the organisation could act as an enforcer 
of the peace. 


New centres of power 


Diplomats and scholars have been pre- 
dicting what I might call the outbreak of 
multi-polarity for the last three decades. 
Inasense, they have been right all along 
because the rise of new centres of power 
and the declining dominance of East- 
West divisions has been a gradual proc- 
ess. The '90s is likely to see this trend 
accelerated. In the world of the ‘90s, 
neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union will possess the capacity to influ- 
ence events which they used to enjoy. 
Power and influence will be diffused 
among a greater number of states. 
When the United Nations was 
founded, the centres of global power 
were considered to be the United States, 
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the Soviet Union and — just ~ the United 
Kingdom. To these big three were added 
Nationalist China and France as perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
The centre of economic power was the 
Atlantic region with the United States 
the unrivalled economic giant. 

Today, the United States remains 
the world’s largest economy but the 
centre of gravity of global economic 
production has shifted from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Two of the nations 
defeated in the war - Japan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany — have 
developed into major economic powers 
exerting considerable political and eco- 
nomic influence in the Asia-Pacific and 
European regions respectively. Japan 
has risen to be the second strongest 
economy in the world, the FRG is the 
world’s largest exporter. Both are now 
larger economies and bigger financial 
contributors to the United Nations than 
are, for example, Britain and France. 

India has emerged as a leading 
power in South Asia and increasingly 
sees itself as one of the world’s major 
powers. China’s international standing 
is currently under a cloud but it would 
be unrealistic to imagine that the world’s 
most populous country, which sees it- 
self as a leading voice of the third world, 
will not — in the '90s and beyond — exert 
a major influence on the world stage. 
There are other countries too, which 
will exert, in the next decade, greater 
influence especially in their regions; 
countries such as Brazil, Indonesia and 
Nigeria. 

Moreover, it is not just individual 
nations which aspire to a greater role on 
the world stage. In Europe we are wit- 
nessing a process of political and eco- 
nomic unification which could well result 
in the creation of an entity of super- 
power dimensions. Already the Euro- 
pean Community is the developed 
world’s largest market in population 
terms. Its membership includes four of 
the group of seven major industrialised 
countries, and two of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
There can be no doubt that the process of 
economic and political integration in 
Europe is — as far as anything in interna- 
tional relations can be — irreversible. 
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Nor should we assume that Euro- 
pean unity will be necessarily restricted 
to the countries of western Europe. 
Profound changes are taking place in 
the countries. of Eastern Europe also 
and in their relations with the Soviet 
Union. Itis perhaps too early to attempt 
to predict where these changes will 
lead. But, historically, many of thecoun- 
tries of Eastern Europe have looked 
west rather than east. There is discus- 
sion these days of a “common Euro- 
pean home”. Who would, or should, 
come under the roof of such a dwelling 


- is far from clear, but it seems possible — 


even probable — that the '90s will see 
quite significant changes in the political 
landscape of Europe, both east and west. 


Globalism 


The fourth and last trend that I wish to 
mention is the rise of globalism. At its 
heart, globalism is a realisation that in 
certain areas the international commu- 
nity is becoming increasingly interde- 
pendent. Its driving force is not the 
vision of “one world”. Rather, it is 
driven by the structure of the financial 
markets and advances in science and 
technology, especially in computers, 
communications and information sys- 
tems. Capital has become much more 
mobile, as have entrepreneurial and 
professional skills. We are one world 
now in the sense that information is 
widely dispersed and instantly avail- 
able on a global basis. 

Globalism also involves an ac- 
ceptance that a growing number of 
problems, which are global in their 
scope and effect, require collective so- 
lutions, if they are to be resolved. Some 
such problems have, of course, always 
existed: but today the list seems longer 
and the scope more daunting, includ- 
ing, as it does, such matters as refugees, 
environmental degradation, the green- 
house effect, the depletion of the ozone 
layer, AIDS, narcotics and terrorism. 
The only way to approach such issues 
effectively is multilaterally. 

What will all these trends — the 
pre-occupation with economic issues, 
improving East-West relations, shift- 


ing centres of power, and globalism — - 
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mean for the work and the effectiveness 
of the United Nations in the coming 
decade? Here again it is necessary to 
enter the caveat that prediction is a risky 
business. Promising horizons can prove 
to be a mirage. | 

In the first half of the 1980s, when 
I was in New York, I felt that the stocks 
of the United Nations had sunk as low as 
they had ever been. There was much talk 
about the retreat from multilateralism. 
The criticisms of the United Nations 
went beyond old debates about 
bilateralism versus multilateralism or 
even idealism versus realpolitik. The 
situation had reached such a point that, 
in 1985, the General Assembly could not 
even reach agreement on the wording of 
a resolution to mark the 40th anniver- 
sary of the United Nations. Yet ina short 
space of time this depressing scene had 
changed. The reasons for this dramatic 
change lie, in large part, in the impact on 
the UN of some of the trends which I 
have described, particularly the change 
in East-West relations. It is worth exam- 
ining the dynamics of this process to see 
what it teaches us about the way in 
which the UN operates and howit canbe 
made more effective in the future. 

Before doing that, it is important to 
emphasise the point that, at the end of 
the day, the United Nations is no more 
effective than its membership allows. 
The UN does not enjoy executive au- 
thority; it is an assembly of sovereign 
states. If it is true that electorates get the 
politicians they deserve, it is equally 
true that the world gets the UN it de- 
serves. What Churchill once said of the 
League of Nations is just as valid for the 
United Nations: “it was not a case of the 
League of Nations failing the govern- 
ments of the world, but of the govern- 
ments of the world failing the League”. 

The truth is that the UN’s capacity 
for independent action is limited. But in 
those situations where the political will 
for a settlement exists, the UN can play 
a useful role in both anointing and veri- 
fying the terms of that settlement. 


Peacekeeping 


The working out of the ceasefire in the 
Iran-Iraq war is a case in point which 


tells us something about the necessary - 


and sufficient conditions that must be 
met before the UN can broker a settle- 
ment. | 
The first requirement is a willing- 
ness on the part of the combatants to 
find a way of ending war and conflict. In 
this case it was probably sheer exhaus- 
tion which drove the two enemies to the 
negotiating table. Secondly, there must 


be agreement among the major external. 


parties, in this instance the two super- 
powers, who had their own differing 
reasons for wanting to see the war end. 
Thirdly, there must be support, or at 
least no active opposition, on the part of 
the non-aligned group at the United 
Nations. Each of these three conditions 
is necessary fora settlement. But none of 
them, in isolation, is sufficient for a 
settlement. 

The same analysis can be applied 
to the other disputes on which the UN 
has been active in recent years from 
Afghanistan to Namibia, from Cambo- 
dia to Cyprus. If the right conditions are 
present, the UN can play a creative and 
constructive role. If they are not present 
— and the Middle East dispute is the 
major example of a conflict where, so 
far, the conditions have not been present 
-the prospects fora UN endorsed settle- 
ment are lessened. 

This does not mean that until all 
the necessary conditions are in place the 
UN has no role to play, and no contribu- 
tion to make. As the Middle East issue 
itself indicates, there is a role for the 
United Nations in trying to define the 
essential elements of a settlement, pend- 
ing the moment when the parties princi- 
pal are ready seriously to negotiate. This 
the United Nations has done with con- 
siderable success. It has provided the 
forum in which the blue-prints for solu- 
tions to some of the world’s most intrac- 
table problems have been negotiated. 

The settlement in Namibia, for in- 
stance, was finally agreed on the basis of 
earlier Security Council resolutions 385 
and 435. The Iran-Iraq ceasefire reflected 
resolutions 582, in which Australia as 
President of the Security Council, played 
a prominent part and resolution 598. 
And if there is ever to be a just and 
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comprehensive settlement in the Mid- 
dle East, it is very likely to be based on 
Security Council resolutions 242 and 
338. | 

Inall of this, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations has a special role 
to play. He is not a toothless moralist. 
He can, through active diplomacy, 
through using the prestige and neutral- 
ity of his office help to facilitate a settle- 
ment. The Secretary-General cannot 
impose a settlement on nations that are 
not willing to submit their dispute to 
UN mediation, but he can make sugges- 
tions, explore options, and try and bring 
opponents together. In this, he has the . 
great advantage of often being the only 
actor who has direct access, not only to 
the parties to a conflict, but also to their 
principal backers. 

Where he is asked to help — as he 
recently has been by five Central Ameri- 
can governments — the Secretary-Gen- 
eral can play a constructive role in 
helping to resolve difficult problems. 
The Secretary-General has played a key 
role in progress towards the settlements 
of disputes in Afghanistan, Namibiaand 
Iran-Iraq. The leadership he displayed 
more recently in using — for the first time 
in a decade — his authority under the 
charter independently to bring the Leba- 
non issue before the Security Council is 
another example. 

In the '90s I would see a more 
active role for the Secretary-General in 
the dispute settlement machinery. [hope 
that the next Secretary-General is a 
leader, and an experienced multi- 
Jateralist willing to test the outer bounda- 
ries of the UN’s role in forging and 
keeping the peace. 

' Soin the area of dispute settlement 
and peacekeeping, there are grounds 
for hope that the '90s will be a produc- 
tive decade for the UN — perhaps its 
most productive yet. 

Certainly the trend towards a re- 
laxation in East-West tensions, the wish 
on the part of the Soviet leadership to 
concentrate on internal reforms, indica- 
tions of a less ideological and more flex- 
ible United States approach to some 
issues, and the new pragmatism, born of 
economic pre-occupations, of many 
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members of the non-aligned movement 
all augur well for the UN. 

The international economic 
agenda. How well the UN will fare in 
tackling economic issues is another 
question, because here its scope for 
effective action is probably more lim- 
ited than in the security arena. The UN 
is most effective on issues that are gov- 
ernment-driven, whereas the solution 
to many of today’s economic problems 
are not in the hands of governments 
alone. Moreover, the reality is that many 
of the crucial international economic 
issues facing us today — such as the 
liberalisation of world trade and the 


massive burden of third world debt — 


are being addressed outside of the UN 
proper, and there is no compelling rea- 
son why they should not remain there. 
_ Certainly, the UN and agencies 
such as UNCTAD havea role to play in 
discussing international economic is- 
sues. The United Nations is and will be 
an important global forum which, apart 
from anything else, helps to ensure that 
the great majority of nations do not feel 
disenfranchised when it comes to dis- 
cussion of vital economic issues. 
North-South issues remain on the 
UN agenda and will be receiving re- 
newed attention in the lead up to and 
the negotiation of the international de- 
velopment strategy for the fourth de- 
velopment decade of the United 
Nations. But the North-South debate of 
the ‘60s and '70s has hanged signifi- 
cantly. Thesituation today is more com- 
plex, and likely to become even more so 
in the '90s. The interests of the south are 
today by no means uniform. Some in 
the south have already broken out of or 
stand poised to break with the cycle of 
deprivation and dependence in which 
they onceseemed permanently trapped. 
The needs of the least developed coun- 
tries are different to those of other de- 
veloping countries; for some nations of 
the south, debt is the most pressing 
issue; for others it is dependence on 
fluctuating commodity prices and bar- 
riers in the way of increased exports. 
Most of these problems can not be 
solved by the UN. They are being ad- 
dressed in institutions such as the 
GATT, the IMF and the World Bank. 


But the UN can play a useful comple- 
mentary role in encouraging discussion 
of pragmatic solutions to the problems 
facing developing countries. The mas- 
sive disparity of wealth and opportunity 
between developed and developing 
countries is not only wrong it is danger- 
ous to international stability. It must be 
dealt with. This, to be sure, will require 
continuing efforts in the area of develop- 
ment assistance, including through such 
channels as the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program. I hope that, notwith- 
standing our own financial constraints, 
we will be able to maintain a proper level 
of assistance to multilateral institutions. 

But it will also require creating, 
through the UN and through other mul- 
tilateral institutions, the kind of interna- 
tional economic climate and trading 
framework within which countries, de- 
veloped and developing, can pursue ef- 
fective national policies aimed at growth 
and rising living standards. This is the 
surest way to address the issues of eq- 
uity and development raised by the 
North-South debate. It is, incidentally, 
the sort of objective Dr Evatt had in 
mind when he spoke of the UN being 
involved in helping to improve the wel- 
fare of the international community; 
when he spoke of peace as being more 
than the absence of hostilities. It is en- 
tirely consistent with the role Senator 
Evans sees for Australia in being a good 
international citizen. 

Of the other two international 
trends which identified, one- globalism 
~ should strengthen the UN’s role, while 
the effect of the other — growing multi- 
polarity — is harder to predict. Regional- 
ism, as such, is no threat to the UN. 
Indeed the UN has an established re- 
gional structure and regional groupings 
are very much part of the politics of the 
UN. 

Where theemergence ofnew power 
centres could affect the UN is if it leads 
to renewed calls for changes to the struc- 
ture of the Security Council. If the UN 
charter were being written today, the 
membership of the Security Council 
would undoubtedly be different. But to 
try and remove some of those already at 
the table and replace them with others is 
simply impractical. It is conceivable that 
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the Security Council could be expanded 
to reflect more accurately the current 
alignments of power. But this in turn 
runs the risk of creating a more un- 
wieldy instrument. 

The '90s needs a Security Council 
structured for action, not for status. 
Rather than focus on membership, we 
should focus on procedures which 
would bring international disputes be- 
fore the council quickly, and which 
would help ensure that Security Coun- 
cil consideration of disputes helped to 
resolve them, not provide a forum for 
tired and partisan rhetoric. 

Globalism ought to sit comfort- 
ably with the UN for reasons that are 
obvious. The UN is, in many ways, the 
logical place in which to tackle such 
issues as the environment, drugs, hu- 
man rights, terrorism, refugees, AIDS 
and epidemics, and so on. It is already 
involved in these areas, and I would 
expect that, in the '90s, this involvement 
will grow. This is to be welcomed be- 
cause some of the greatest achievements 
of the UN have been in the social and 
humanitarian fields. 

In those days of the early '80s, 
when the attention of so many seemed 
to be focused on the failure of the United 
Nations to settle political disputes, I 
used to point out that there were in fact 
two United Nations. The one which deals 
with political issues and the less publi- 
cised one which deals with develop- 
mental, social and humanitarian 
problems. The latter accounts for some 
80 per cent of UN expenditure. It has 
‘saved the lives of millions of children, 
sheltered thousands of refugees, fed 
countless people facing famine, and 
given the UN what the New York Times 
once aptly called a “fire~power of kind- 
ness”. 

The environment is one of the ma- 
jor sub-themes of your conference, so I 
do not intend to cover the issue in any 
detail tonight. It is an issue of funda- 
mental importance. Yet we cannot as- 
sume that the urgency of the 
environmental problems which we face 
will be sufficient to propel the interna- 
tional community to effective responses. 

The environmental debate runs a 
real risk of reviving the confrontational 
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politics of development which plagued 
the North-South debate in the '70s. So 
many of the high profile environmental 
issues on the West’s agenda — green- 
house gases, the ozone layer, acid rain, 
the destruction of tropical rain-forests ~ 
raise difficult political and economic 
questions. Questions like who is most 
responsible for the damage? Who will 
bear the brunt of the costs of repairs? 
How realistic or equitable is it to ask 
poor nations on the verge of develop- 
ment to forego practices which were 
essential to the economic take-off of 
developed countries? We may indeed 
be dealing. with issues that touch the 
common heritage of mankind. But it is 
also the case that those same issues go to 
the heart of some very intractable prob- 
lems of development and equity which 
will require sensitive and delicate han- 
dling. 


Australian interests 


I would like now to turn to specific Aus- 
tralian interests which may be served in 
the'90s by an organisation like the United 
Nations. 

One point I wish to emphasise is a 
point which was very much in the mind 
of Evatt when he first put Australia on 
the path of active UN membership, 
namely the opportunity that the UN 
offers to small- and middle-sized pow- 
ers to havea say in events which directly 
affect them but over which they have 
little influence through unilateral ac- 
tions. 

The UN is a means of empowering 
the powerless. Somewhatironically, this 
point was most articulately put by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, at the time the leader of 
the world’s strongest nation. Kennedy, 
in his first speech, as President, to the 
UN General Assembly, said that the UN 
was “the only body in the world where 
no nation need be powerful to be secure, 
where every nation has an equal voice, 
and where any nation can exert an influ- 
ence not according to the strength of its 
armies but according to the strength of 
its ideas”. He was expressing a senti- 
ment with which Evatt would have been 
in complete agreement. 

I find it curious that the UN is 
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sometimes portrayed as a hopelessly 


` idealistic notion. Because when you 


think about it, what could be more 
pragmatic than the nations of the world 


‘coming together to try and resolve prob- 


lems. The UN was not the creation of 
naive idealists uneducated in the harsh 
realities of power politics. It was the 
creation ofa generation which had lived 
through the most awful application of 
force directed at intimidation. They 
needed no lessons in the way things 
really were. They had seen that at first 
hand in the battles waged across the 
pacific, Europe, the Middle East and 
the frozen approaches to Moscow. They 
looked to international cooperation, not 
because they were romantics, but be- 
cause they were realists who had lived 
through a terrible world war and did 
not want to see it repeated. 

Australia, more than most coun- 
tries, is dependent on multilateral co- 
operation. We are a somewhat isolated 
continent at the southern end of the 
world. We have few natural allies. We 
do not belong to a major regional bloc 
which can protect our commercial and 
security interests. We have limited po- 
litical and economic influence. We are 
far away from our major markets and 
dependent ona liberal multilateral trad- 
ing system to sustain our national pros- 
perity. In such circumstances, it is not 
hard to see why we have a national 
interest in bolstering the multilateral 
system, of which the UN is, in political 
terms, the most important component. 

The decolonisation machinery of 
the UN has served Australia well. It 
gave international endorsement to Aus- 
tralia’s program of decolonisation of 
Papua and New Guinea, and to the 
wish of the residents of Cocos and Keel- 
ing Islands to become an integral part of 
the Australian Commonwealth. It over- 
saw the move to orderly independence 
by several of the island states in the 
South Pacific which is an area of pri- 
mary strategic interest to Australia. 
Thanks to the efforts of the South Pa- 
cific members of the UN and the coop- 
eration of the Rocard Government in 


France, the UN is currently taking a’ 


constructive interest in New Caledo- 
nia’s status, in a way which is likely to 
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prove helpful to a long-term solution to 
that territory’s problems. 

Through the conference on disar- 
mament, the UN has offered Australia 
an opportunity to be closely involved in 
issues which impinge directly on global 
and regional security. It has enabled us 
to take a leading role in trying to secure 
a comprehensive test ban treaty. It has 
provided the means to make a major 
input into negotiations ona global chemi- 
cal weapons convention. 

© You will have an opportunity to 
hear about Australia’s involvement in 
these areas when Australia’s ambassa- 
dor for disarmament, David Reece, ad- 
dresses your conference. 

The UN is also an important forum ` 
for advancing Australia’s human rights 
objectives. Here again we are following 
a course set by Dr Evatt, for whom the 
protection of human rights was an abid- 
ing concern. The Australian community 
expects its government to use its mem- 
bership of the UN and its participation 
in bodies like the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to support the struggle for’ 
human rights and to articulate the val- 
ues which — as Senator Evans has de- 
scribed them—areat the core of our sènse 
of self. 

Successive Australian Govern- 
ments have acted on these expectations, 
and to this day Australia remains one of- 
the leading voices in the United Nations 
in support of human rights; not just in 
defence of fundamental rights accepted 
by the international community as uni- 
versal, but also in expanding the body of 
human rights treaties in specific areas, 
and inimproving the effectiveness of the 
UN’s monitoring machinery on.human 
rights. 

I hope this trend will continue into 
the '90s. The relaxation of East-West 
tensions will continue to have a healthy 
effect on the UN’s human rights debates. 
But there are other signs on the human 
rights horizon which are less hopeful. 
Thereis a constant tension between those 
who wish to focus on the rights of the 
individual and those whose emphasis is 
on collective or national rights. In part, 
this reflects the fact that many of the 
intellectualassumptions underlying cur- 
rent international civil and political hu- 


man rights standards are of European 
origin and are bound to face challenges 
from those whose cultural and religious 
traditions are different. In the '90s we 
may well see a push from the latter 
group to-challenge, if not the substance, 
than at least the balance of the current 
human rights agenda. 

Let me conclude with these obser- 
vations. Even allowing for the fact that 


multilateralists tend to be optimists, it ~~ 


seems to me reasonable to expect the 
'90s to be more a productive decade for 
the United Nations than the ‘80s. 

The founders’ dream of a UN en- 
forced system of global collective secu- 
rity is unlikely to be realised in our life 
time, but the '90s may well see a revital- 
ised UN. One more willing to take initia- 
tives, more trusted by its membership, 
including the major powers, and more 
turned to for its good offices by nations 
in conflict. If this proves to be so ~ and 
provided the organisation can meet the 
financial and administrative challenges 
that it will undoubtedly face in the next 
decade — there is hope that this ~ the 
world’s only truly international organi- 
sation — will be at the centre of a period 
of more constructive international co- 
operation. 

Flawed as its past performance in 
anumber ofareas has undoubtedly been, 
the United Nations remains the best 
hope for our community of nations, es- 
pecially the smaller and less developed 
states, as we strive fora more secure and 
peaceful world, for wider social justice, 
and for decent living standards for all. 
Australia has a part to play in that quest. 
Our capacity to do so is helped by the 
high standing we have built up in the 
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years since Dr Evatt’s pioneering com- 
mitment. 

Today, Australia is perceived in 
the organisation in a way which would 
have made Evatt proud: as a decent, 
constructive and responsible influence 
in the international community. This 
perception of Australia isan asset we 
need to protect and on which we should 
seek to build in the future. | 
It may be still too early to speak of 
a resurgence of multilateralism and 
many problems and tensions continue 
to need to be addressed. But the pack ice 
of the Cold War is breaking up, the 
threat of superpower conflict is reced-- 
ing, and the United Nations is returning 
to the centre of the world stage where it 
rightly belongs. There will always be, in 
the United Nations, a gap between aspi- 
ration and performance. But Australia 
can play a role in helping to close that 
gap: a gap which can make the differ- 
ence between the’ survival of civilised 
life and international chaos. 

When I was thinking about this 
federal conference of the UNAA, a line 
from Dante’s Inferno, long buried from 
past reading, came back to my mind. 
“Then we emerged from the darkness 
and we saw the stars”. 

I do not wish to romanticise but I 
do believe that we are emerging froma 
relatively dark passage in the history of 
the United Nations and that we can 
again see some guiding stars along the 
path to a more orderly, peaceful and 
stable world. I hope that as we move 
into the '90s, we shall see revived, in the 
coming decade, that vision of the United 
Nations for which Dr Evatt worked in 
the mid-'40s. E 
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Australia’s relationship with New Zea- 
land is one of our most central and 
natural foreign and trade policy priori- 
ties. So, I intend today to make no jokes 
about New Zealand and I will also, 
with appropriate tact, deny myself, 
what the Germans call schadenfreude by 
not dwelling on recent events at th 

Sydney Football Stadium. 

I am indeed grateful for this op- 
portunity to launch Peter Lloyd’s book 
on The Future of CER at the Australian 
end. I thank CEDA for this opportunity 
and I congratulate it on its support for 
the publication of this small but impor- 
tant book. 

Peter Lloyd’s book is very wel- 
come for two reasons. It adds to a 
strangely limited stock of knowledge 
and debate on CER in this country. 
Also, it is particularly timely as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand consider how 
best to respond to the rapidly changing 
global and regional economic circum- 
stances of the '90s. 

The relationship between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is now so close 
as to be unique. New Zealand attends 
about 25 sectoral meetings between 
Australian State and Commonwealth 
ministers, in most cases as a full partici- 
pant. Ministerial contact between the 
two countries has increased greatly: 
there were 39 ministerial visits last year, 
and there have been 26 so far this year. 

Australia is New Zealand’s larg- 
est trading partner and source of for- 
eign investment, while New Zealand is 
Australia’s fourth largest market and 
an important source of investment. 
Since the signing of the CER Agreement 
in 1983, increased New Zealand access 
to the larger Australian market has 
caused the balance of trade, once firmly 
in Australia’s favour, to swing to 
roughly equal terms in 1990. 

It is not just in the economic area 
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that our relations are very close. The 
single labour market which has existed 
since the 1970s, has caused the flow of 
people to increase, through tourism and 
through each country’s involvement in 
the other’s work-force. Bilateral defence 
cooperation has strengthened, despite 
our continuing differences over nuclear 
ship visits and the impact on ANZUS. 
We are now discussing seriously how 
we can make our defence forces comple- 
mentary. In foreign policy Australia’s 
interests tend to be wider than those of 
New Zealand; but the important thing is 
that in our own region there are few 
differences between us. 

Still, I was heartened to read 
Deputy Prime Minister McKinnon’s re- 
cent comments on the need for New 
Zealand defence and economic policies 
to be complementary. Mr McKinnon 
seems to be arguing for the broader 
definition of security that has been ar- 
ticulated on this side of the Tasman by 
Mr Hawke and Senator Evans. Trying to 
separate out the defence and the politi- 
cal and the economic and other aspects 
of security ultimately does not work. 
Countries like Australia and New Zea- 
land have to be aware of the impact that 
policy in one area of national security 
will have on other areas. 

I do not have time today to refer to 
all the achievements of CER, or to re- 
hearse the extent of our cooperation in 
other fields. The point I am making is 
clear enough. We already have a very 
close relationship and itis inevitable that 
the relationship will become even closer. 
We must now, in Government, in the 
private sector and in the wider commu- 
nity, think carefully about the direction 
we want the relationship to take as we 
look towards the 21st century. It is in this 
field that contributions such as Peter 
Lloyd's have a real value. 

Not that I would agree with the 
whole of Peter Lloyd’s argument. He 
calls for governments to have a vision of 
how they want CER to develop. He ar- 
gues strongly for a vision of Australasia 
Without Frontiers. First, I would ques- 
tion the implication that governments 
do not have a vision. 

The uniquely close relations be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand have 


not come about automatically. They are, 
to some extent, the product of the vision 
shown by those who framed CER. They 
are the outcome of the political commit- 
ment ofsuccessive governments, on both 
sides of the Tasman, to develop CER, 
_and of the support of the business com- 
munities for CER, as well as the hard 
work done by ministers and officials 
since 1983. 

The Australian Government has 
not lost that vision of uniquely close 
relations with New Zealand. The Prime 
Minister said in his speech of 2 July last 
year, marking the achievement of free 
trade in goods, that he wanted Austral- 
ians and New Zealanders to be able to 
regard each other’s economy as an ex- 
tension of their own. 

Although I would fully endorse 
the opinions of Peter Lloyd and Sir Frank 
Holmes in his commentary that CER is 
a “far-reaching” and “highly success- 
ful” trade agreement; much remains to 
be done — both under the CER Agree- 
ment and inthe quest for microeconomic 
reforms in each country. Both the Aus- 

tralian and the New Zealand govern- 
ments are wholehearted in their support 
for CER. 

But vision needs to be focused. 
The issue we need to address is not, as [ 
have said, whether relations between 
Australia and New Zealand will be- 
come closer — that is, I think, inevitable — 
but what form that closeness will take 
and how we guide the process. 

Later this year we shall start nego- 
tiations on aspects of the review of the 
CER Agreement. In developing a focus 
for the review, our two governments 
can pursue their commitment to the 
further development of CER by work- 
ing toward a major long-term goal, such 
as a common currency or a market with- 
out frontiers. Or they can continue with 
the process that has, so far, been suc- 

cessful of building incrementally on the 

arrangements in place, with the aim of 
removing impediments to bilateral trade 
in as many areas as possible. 

The governments decided to con- 
sult their business communities about 
the way ahead, partly because they had 
already begun work on improving the 
business environment for trans-Tasman 
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trade in areas such as the harmonisation 
of business law. The advice the Austral- 
jan Government received from business 
was clear. Business did not want the 
Government to lose sight of the longer- 
term vision of CER; but it felt that this 
could be achieved best through a prac- 
tical approach to the review, one which 
focused on results. 

The Australian Government has 
accepted this advice. The recommenda- 
tions for an agenda for the 1992 review 
agreed on by Australian and New Zea- 
Jand ministers reflect that advice. The 
aims of the review will be to complete 
the work already underway in areas 
such as standards and harmonisation of 
business law, and to remove specific 
impediments to trade and investment in 
areas not yet covered by the CER agree- 
ment, such as taxation. 

Such anapproach may appearcau- 
tious and to lack the boldness or the 
appeal of Australasia Without Frontiers or 
A Common Currency. It does have, how- 
ever, the advantage of focusing on areas 
where we know we can achieve results. 
It sets out clearly the path we shall be 
following for the next few years. 

It is an approach based firmly on 
notions of mutual benefit. We are not, 
after all, developing CER for purely 
altruistic reasons. We need to be able to 
demonstrate a return from future in- 
vestment in the CER process, as we have 
so far. This is not incompatible with a 
vision of what we want to achieve. 

Both governments have said pub- 
licly that political union is not on the 
agenda. Talk of political union raises 
intangible questions — such as attach- 
ment to a nation, a flag, or a set of ideals. 

Our societies are intensely nation- 
alistic. Take our sporting contests for 
example. An editorial in The Dominion 
of 10 August urged New Zealanders to 
forget the Budget and to focus on the 
clash between the All Blacks and the 
Wallabies at which, it was hoped, the All 
Blacks would rub the noses of their 
brash, overbearing and condescending 
neighbours in their own turf. On the 
same day the Sydney Morning Herald, 
also in an editorial, commented that the 
New Zealand national ‘anthem - God 
Defend New Zealand — was an appropri- 
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ate injunction as its team went out to 
face the mighty Wallabies. 

So, I think, the better approach is 
to begin — not with some imprecisely 
defined objective of political union — 
but to promote the evolution ‘of our 
relationship through practical coopera- 
tion, as we have done so far with CER, 
defence relations and in other areas. 

I believe full economic integra- 
tion is likely over time, due to the re- 
sults of CER and theincreasing closeness 
of the relationship in other areas. 

Weare each an important trading 
partner for the other, although Aus- 
tralia looms larger for New Zealand 
than vice versa. Economic reforms in 
both countries will create new opportu- 
nities for trade in goods and services 
with the other. But at this stage 95 per 
cent of Australia’s total trade and 80 
per cent of New Zealand’s is not with 
the other CER partner. So, neither gov- 
ernment, at this stage, regards the po- 
tential gains outweigh the unpredictable 


but real difficulties involved in eco- 


nomic or political union. 

Nor would major benefits neces- 
sarily flow from dramatic steps, such as 
fixing common external! tariffs or link- 
ing exchange rates. Tariffs are talling in 
both countries, as fast as is politically 
acceptable. However, the global trend 
toward a reduction of tariff levels means 
that the issue will be irrelevantin five or 
six years’ time. A linkage of exchange 
rates would, in effect, peg the new Zea- 
Jand dollar to the Australian dollar and 
it is not easy to see how such a linkage 
would produce a more stable currency. 
Essentially, we deal in different exports 
and in different markets. Our curren- 
cies are subject to different pressures. 

CER is not just about trade crea- 
tion. It is also an important catalyst in 
bringing about the improvements in 
competitiveness needed to win the in- 
ternational markets that are, for both 
countries, a major objective. Ithas helped 


‘to rationalise industry on both sides of 


the Tasman and to instil an awareness 
of exporting in both countries. In this 
sense, CER would not necessarily be 
well served by union. Sir Frank Holmes 
points out in his commentary that inte- 
gration with an inefficient economy — 


and both countries still have large areas 
of inefficiency ~ is not the surest way to 
the creation of a competitive economy. 

Given that both governments are 
committed toa pragmatic, problem-solv- 
ing approach in the 1992 Review of the 
CER, what are the problems demanding 
our attention? Of the. ten items on the 
agenda, I shall touch ona few of the more 
important or controversial. . 

The two governments and both 


. business communities agree that com- 


petitive shipping services are vital to 
trade between Australia and-New Zea- 
land. The governments do not support 
the accord between maritime unions that 
reserves trade across the Tasman for 
flag shipping of either country. In fact, 
the Australian Trade Practices Act al- 
ready provides legal remedies for ship- 
pers, and the New Zealand Government 
is looking at legislation to support the 
liberalisation of shipping. 

The business communities have 
claimed that some taxation arrangements 
between the two countries discourage 
investment. We are still defining the 
exact problems and how we can address 
them. 

One of the more troublesome areas 
we Shall look at is investment. The Aus- 


-tralian Government has confirmed pub- 


licly its intention to maintain the 
favourable investment climate that now 
exists and to consult with New Zealand 
about any problems that might arise. But 
Australia has genuine problems in for- 
malising this treatment. As you will 
know, the Treaty of Nara signed with 
Japan in 1973 prevents us from giving 
another country more favourable invest- 
ment conditions than those we give to 
Japan. The main point is to ensure that 
bilateral investment continues to grow, 
as it has done dramatically since 1983, 
and to minimise any real impediments 
to investment. 

As | have pointed out, the evolu- 
tion of CER is indivisible from the proc- 
ess of economic liberalisation in both 
countries. One of the advantages to both 
countries of CER is the added impetus 
the agreement gives to the reform pro- 
grams of each. The closer our economic 
relations become, the greater the stake in 
matching the favourable conditions on 
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the other side of the Tasman. But this 
can also be a problem. Looked at from 
the practical, political perspective, it is 
clear that the process of liberalisation 
will move at different speeds in differ- 
ent areas in both countries. Given the 


differences in the size, complexity and . 


structures of the two economies, it is 
amazing that Australia and New Zea- 
land have covered so much of the same 
ground. 

The New Zealand economy has 
traditionally enjoyed higher levels of 
protection than even Australia’s shel- 
tered manufacturing sector. It still de- 
pends on a narrower range of exports. 
The level of state involvement in the 
economy has been high. Social welfare 
has been generous. Partly for these rea- 
sons, partly for simple government pref- 
erence and partly because the New 
Zealand economy is smaller and less 
complex than Australia’s, successive 
New Zealand governments generally 
have taken a faster pace of reform. This 
has not been true of all areas: Australia 
has moved faster in the reform of tariffs. 

At the moment, the difference in 
the pace of liberalisation is affecting the 
reform of trade in services across the 
Tasman. For its own economic reasons, 
New Zealand has opened up most of its 
service industries. It has done this on a 
global basis, and Australia with other 
countries is enjoying the benefits of this. 
Butthe Australian services sectof is much 
larger than that in New Zealand and, as 
a result of dealings between the Com- 
monwealth and the States, more com- 
plicated. The Australian Government 
has decided on a gradual policy of de- 
regulation and privatisation. New Zea- 
land companies have benefited 
considerably from their access to the 
much larger Australian market, espe- 
cially in government purchasing. 

The important thing is not that we 
try to adhere to an artificial synchroni- 
sation of our respective reform policies. 
This would only create political obsta- 
cles to the processes of liberalisation 
and of CER. Bothcountries should main- 
tain their strong commitment to the prin- 
ciples of CER, avoid throwing up 
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artificial barriers to trade and invest- 
ment and, most importantly, liberalise 
their economies wherever possible. 

It is, after all, increased competi- 
tiveness in international markets that 
will assure our economic futures. CER, 
as I have explained, can contribute to 
that. We need to remember that we have 
gained the easy benefits from CER, those 
that flowed from the expansion of the 
base market of both economies. We must 
now look beyond what we can get from 
a still small market of 20 million people. 
The aim of CER is not to create a cosy, 
preferential bilateral trading environ- _ 
ment. Nor is it to create a base for us to 
become part of some hypothetical pref- 
erential trade bloc. Commentators have 
suggested many such blocs. Some talk 
of an expanded North American trade 
bloc, some of a Yen bloc. It is certainly 
true that there are still worrying protec- 
tionist tendencies at work in interna- 
tional trade, particularly in agricultural 
trade, as our farmers, who have seen 
wheat prices fall by 30 per cent in the last 
year, know only too well. 

The main point is, however, that 
commentators miss, is that governments 
are well aware that any trade bloc stands 
to lose more than it will gain. Interna- 
tional tradeis so diversified that itmakes 
little sense to assure yourself of one 
group of markets, however important, 
if you risk losing the rest. 

Australia and New Zealand, as 
open economies, dependent on trade 
but with limited international influence, 
understand better than most the impor- 
tance of fair international trade. We 
understand that arguably the greatest 
challenge facing the international com- 
munity today is the maintenance of a 
liberal, international trading order. Our 
prosperity and, to a large extent, our 
stability depend on this. CER has shown 
that you can combine the creation of a 
preferential trading agreement with the 
process of major economic reform. This 
is a considerable practical achievement _ 
which justifies the vision of those who 
pioneered CER. It gives me great pleas- 
ure formally to launch Peter Lloyd’s 
book on The Future of CER. E 
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Australia and Asia-Pacific: 
our challenge for the '90s 
Address to the National Conference of the Royal Australian 


Institute of Public Administration, Darwin, 
12 September 1991 





Across the Arafura, Timor and Coral 
Seas lie the lands with which Australia 
will live for the rest of time — Indonesia, 
Papua New Guinea, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
countries of the South-West Pacific and, 
beyond, the countries of Indo-China 
and. North Asia. 

The central fact which all Austral- 
ians must acknowledge as the Govern- 
ment shapes our foreign and trade 
policies is that our future will largely be 
determined by the success and speed of 
our adjustment to this region to our 
north. 

So Iam glad that the Royal Aus- 
tralian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion has chosen to arrange sessions at 
this conference which have an interna- 
tional and regional dimension. 

I am particularly glad that this 
conference is being held in Darwin, 
because Darwin is our nearest capital to 
our nearest neighbours and because it 
is here — in the gateway to the north—so 
much more so than in the southern 
parts of Australia, that you sense our 
proximity to South-East Asia and the 
South-West Pacific and realise more 
vividly that itis in—and with- Asia that 
our future largely lies. 

In this context, I want to say that 
my Department, the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade, hopes in the 
near future to open a regional office in 
Darwin. In my opinion this is neces- 
sary, and indeed overdue, given Dar- 
win’s proximity and its increasing 
contacts and linkages with the region to 
our north, symbolised most recently by 
the establishment here of the Technical 
Directorate of the Timor Gap Joint 
‘Authority. The reason we have not 


_ opened an office before is due to the 


federal Government’s tightly con- 
strained financial resources. I hope, 
however, that this financial year we 


shall be able to find the funds. It is cer- 
tainly our intention to do so. 

Let me start by placing my subject” 
today ina global context. [believe we are 
witnessing one of those great water- 
sheds in history like the collapse of the 


Roman Empire, the Reformation, the . | 


opening up of the New World, the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the rise of capi- 
talism, and the end of the age of |. 
imperialism and colonialism. 

The Cold War is over. The Berlin 
Wall, that tangible symbol of the Iron 
Curtain, has been demolished. The com- | 
munist system is mortally wounded. 
Support for democratic principles and 
support for human rights are spreading. 
Old ideological antagonisms have faded. 
And in the wake of these truly historic 
changes a revitalised and economically 
dynamic Asia is arising. | 

What does all this mean for Aus- 
tralia and the region to our north? Well, 
the great changes which J have just men- 
tioned are reflected in our own region. . 
Soviet influence in Vietnam has waned. 
The war in Cambodia is, at last, drawing 
towards a close. Relations between In- 
donesia and China have been re-estab- 
lished. Northand South Korea are talking ` 
to each other directly at a senior level 
and have both recently joined the United 
Nations. The animosity between China 
and Vietnam is giving way to a more 
flexible and pragmatic relationship. 

There is a growing impetus to- 
wards closer regional economic coop- 
eration, focused on APEC, and towards 


. a post-Cold War regional security dia- 
- logue. : 


As this decade unfolds, Australia ` 
must increase its efforts to be an active - 
participant in the affairs of the region. It - 
is not enough to say — as some of us have 
been saying for years—that weare part of 
Asia. We must act forcefully and posi- 
tively to link ourselves increasingly in 
practical ways with this changing and 
dynamic region to our north, 
- Australianforeignandtradepolicy . - 
should, as far as possible, be anticipa- 
tory rather than reactive. We must look 
ahead. We must try toanticipate changes 
in this volatile and exciting region to our 
north. . 
For example, Vietnam, a country 
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of 66 million people with very signifi- 
cant resources and offering consider- 
able commercial opportunities for 
Australia will, with Cambodia and Laos, 
become more clearly integrated with 
regional affairs, including with organi- 
sations like ASEAN and APEC. In this 
context J should say that too often Aus- 
tralians, when we speak of South-East 
„Asia, tend to mean the countries of 
ASEAN. But this region includes Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia and Burma and 
these nations, like Australia itself, will 
increasingly participate in the main- 
stream of regional affairs. 

In my remarks today I shall be 
treating South-East Asia and the South- 
West Pacific together. There are, of 
course, major cultural, economic and 
physical differences between these two 
areas. And there are differences, too, in 
the importance of Australia in each re- 
gion. In the South-West Pacific, we area 
major presence in economic, security, 
cultural and political terms; in South- 
-East Asia we are relatively less promi- 
nent. 

But governments and people in 
both regions are increasingly seeing the 
importance of the links rather than the 
differences. The two main regional or- 
ganisations in this region - ASEAN and 
the South Pacific Forum — are moving 
towards greater institutional. coopera- 
tion. But the most cogent reason for a 
comprehensive Australian view is that 
each region sees Australia as a link with 
the other. 

Comprehensive engagement with 
our region is, I believe, the path Aus- 
tralia must increasingly follow. The 
question we have to ask is, how do we 
engage ourselves more actively, more 
regularly and more substantively with 
our neighbours? To what extent does 
the region see us as an unwanted suitor, 
perhaps even an alien presence? How 
can we make ourselves more relevant? 
How can we ensure that, despite our 
different social and cultural back- 
grounds, we will be the “odd man in” 
rather than the “odd man out” in this 
part of the world? 

In this context, I intend to examine 
this morning five dimensions of our 
approach to the region — the political 
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dimension; the economic dimension; the 
strategic dimension; the developmental 
dimension; and the cultural dimension. 


The political dimension 


Political differences naturally occur be- 
tween neighbours. Given the cultural 
and historical differences between Aus- 
tralia and all of its neighbours, except 
for New Zealand, the scope for misun- 
derstandings is clear. The Australian 
Government has tried, however, to es- 
tablish deeper and more substantial re- 
lations with countries in our 
neighbourhood, to ensure that what- 
ever political differences occur, there 
will be a solid basis of cooperative, 
mutual interest to sustain the overall 
relationship. 

The best example of this is our 
historically complex relationship with 
Indonesia. Over the past few years, both 
countries have been encouraging the 
growth of practical and substantial ties, 
the most obvious recent examples of 
which are the establishment of the Aus- 
tralia-Indonesia Institute and the im- 
portant Timor Gap Treaty. 

The recent differences between 
Malaysia and Australia showed, I be- 
lieve, how this approach can work in 
practice. There are differences of em- 
phasis between Malaysian and Austral- 
ian perceptions of press freedom and 
responsibility and also in relation to 
human rights. Senator Evans discussed 
these and other differences with Prime 
Minister Mahathir at their meeting in 
July. This discussion did much,.I be- 
lieve, to clear the air and I am sure that 
the real, cooperative interests between 
the two countries in defence, trade and 
other areas will make it easier to put to 
one side the political differences which 
have arisen. 

The case of Papua New Guinea is 
rather different. Australia’s involvement 
in Papua New Guinea has been so en- 
during and so widespread as to encour- 
age some leaders of an independent 
Papua New Guinea to look to Australia 
for solutions to their country’s prob- 
lems. Australia stands ready to help ina 
practical way but Papua New Guinea is 
a sovereign state and we want to see 


¢ 
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Papua New Guinea develop its own 


solutions to its own problems. 
In general, Australia has been 
building up, at the political level the 


strands of a multi-dimensional, coop- 
- erative relationship with the countries 


of South-East Asia. We are working 


“with ASEAN, regionally and in multi- 
- Jateral forums; to maintain the exclu- 


sion from the region of chemical and 


' biological weapons that could 


destabilise regional security. 

We have worked closely with re- 
gional countries on the problems raised 
by the outflow of people from Indo- 
China, and share the regional view on 
the logic, legitimacy and ultimate inevi- 
tability of the repatriation of those who 
cannot satisfy accepted criteria for refu- 
gee status. 

And we have taken care to coordi- 
nate our own diplomatic efforts on the 
Cambodian problem with the position 
of ASEAN, particularly with Indonesia 
as one of the co-chairmen of the Paris 
International Conference on Cambo- 
dia. The ideas which Australia was able 
to develop on a United Nations role in 
Cambodia showed what we can con- 
tribute to South-East Asian diplomacy. 
Our own diplomatic skills and the 
breadth and depth of our human re- 
sources are not inconsiderable. I be- 
lieve from my own experience that our 
neighbours increasingly acknowledge 
this. 

In our political dealings with the 
countries of South-East Asia and the 
South-West Pacific we have the impor- 
tant advantage of dealing with two 
regional associations with which we 
have long-standing links. Australia was 
the first country to establish, in 1974, 
formal links with ASEAN as an associa- 
tion and our dialogue has become more 
diverse over the years. 

Our involvement with the South 
Pacific is more immediate, since we are 
a foundation member. In this grouping 
we must ensure that our national con- 
cerns, often of little interest to our South 
Pacific partners, do not dominate the 
agenda. We must give due weight to 
the environmental and physical prob- 
lems that affect the existence and wel- 
fare of some of the smaller island states. 
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I shall turn now to the economic. 
dimension. It is imperative that Aus- 
tralia link itself with the dynamic econo- 
mies of Asia. There are various levels on 
which we can do this. The most obvious 
is the bilateral. Already, Asia accounts 
for about half of Australia’s trade. North 
Asia is, at present, more important-in 
this than South-East Asia , simply be- 
cause the economies of north Asia — Ja- 
pan, Korea and Taiwan - are more 
developed than those of South-East Asia 
or much larger China. But the economies 
of South-East Asia are growing rapidly 
and so is Australia’s trade with them. 
They are now, as a group, our fourth 
largest trading partner after Japan, the 
European Community and: the United 
States. There are some who still doubt 
the degree of Australia’s integration into 
the commercial life of the region. In fact, 
Australia depends more on trade with 
ASEAN than the ASEAN nations them- 
selves, with the exception of Singapore, 
depend on trade with each other. 

At the regional level, Australia 
played a notable part in developing the 
concept ofa regional economic consulta- 
tive forum into the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) process, 
which is now up and running. We con- 
tinue to play an active role in efforts 
within APEC towards the liberalisation 
of regional trade. What APEC shows is 
that if we work on developing these 
linkages in the region we can play a part; 
we can succeed. The thoroughness of 
Australia’s advocacy of the need for a 
new regional economic consultative fo- 
rum and the evolution of APEC show 
that Australia can play an important role 
in regional economic cooperation and 
that our role is recognised by our re- 
gional partners. There are, of course, 
other proposals such as Malaysia’s sug- 
gested East Asian Economic Grouping 
and the proposal for an ASEAN Free 
Trade Area which may not involve Aus- 
tralia. We and others in the region see 
these proposals as complementing, not 
undermining, the APEC process. 

The stakes are highest at the third 
level of economic cooperation — the Uru- 
guay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations. An outcome to these negotiations 
that results in fairer and more liberal 


agricultural trade is vital for Australia 
and most of the member states of 
ASEAN. 

We cannot afford to see our effi- 
cient agricultural export industries un- 
dermined by the protectionism and 
subsidies that flourish chiefly in the Eu- 
ropean Community, but also in the 
United States and, to some extènt, Ja- 
pan. In this area, too, we have demon- 
strated our commitmentand our capacity 
for successful and innovative involve- 
ment. We formed, and still chair a coali- 
tion of fourteen fair agricultural trading 
nations, known as the Cairns Group. 
This group has made it clear that there 
will be no conclusion to the Uruguay 
Round unless agricultural trade is liber- 
alised. It is difficult to exaggerate the 


‘importance of this interest, an interest: 


which we share with Indonesia, Thai- 
land, the Philippines and Malaysia. 

At the domestic level there is an 
onus on us to strengthen our economic 
links with the booming economies of the 
region. Our businessmen and entrepre- 
neurs should take a lead in developing 
existing links and in establishing new 
and substantive links with the region. 
The Government, too, must maintain its 
program of economic reform and its 
thrust for a more competitive Austral- 
ian economy so that we will not be 
marginalised, as some critics have sug- 
gested, in our efforts to integrate our 
economy more closely with those of the 
region. 


The strategic dimension 


[come now to the strategic dimension of 
our engagement with our neighbour- 
hood. This, too, comprises various ele- 


ments. Basically, Australia’s defence ` 


preparedness is a positive factor in the 
security of the region as a whole. We 
offer a secure backdrop to South-East 
Asia and the South-West Pacific. Our 
surveillance and interdiction capabili- 
ties complement the needs of both parts 
of our neighbourhood, in which most 
states have land and sea areas that need 
to be watched. 

Our defence capabilities are the 
basis of defence cooperation programs 
with our neighbours that can help them 
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improve their own capabilities. What 
we have to offer our neighbourhood in 
defence is shown in the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements, which allow 
Australia to contribute to the integrated 
air defence of Singapore and Malaysia 
and thus help to build confidence in 
those two countries and the region as a 
whole. 

Tsee little evidence that, as some 
commentators have suggested, the coun- 
tries of South-East Asia are suspicious 
of our defence procurements or regard 
defence as playing too greata partin our 
overall policy towards them. They un- 
derstand the strategic logic that any 
threat to our continent will come through 
the South-East Asian area. They accept, 
as we all do, the dictates of geography. 
And they see that our defence prepared- 
ness is, ultimately, in the interests of the 
region as a whole. 

We think that there is a logical case 
for an Asian security dialogue — and we 
have been advocating sucha dialoguein 
various regional forums. We are not 
trying to prescribe what form such a 
dialogue should take. It might at first be 
a series of inter-related arrangements 
and discussions within the region. The 
point is that we do want Australia to be 
involved in any process that does de- 
velop in the region in the post-Cold War 
situation. A regional security dialogue 
can build confidence within the region ~ 
and that confidence is a prerequisite for 
any deeper sense of security in the fu- 
ture. 


The aid dimension 


My fourth dimension of engagement in 
our region is development assistance. 
Excluding Papua New Guinea -the main 
recipient of Australian assistance— nearly 
half of our total development assistance 
goes to South-East Asia and the South- 
West Pacific. It is a link of great impor- 
tance between Australia and its 
neighbourhood. Particularly in the South 
Pacific, where some island states lack 
the resources for survival in the modern 
world, relatively large amounts of Aus- 
tralian aid mean the difference between 
destitution and making do. They play a 
Jarge role in cushioning fragile island 
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states from social, economic and eco- 
logical shocks, and so maintain a re- 
gional stability that is in the interests of 
Australia itselfand theregionasa whole. 
In South-East Asia, where the 
scales are so much larger and other 
countries are more heavily involved, 
our development assistance relies for 
its impact on its recognised standing as 
“good aid” — largely untied and well 
targeted. Its importance to the recipi- 
ents can be seen from the example of 
Indonesia. There, our aid program con- 
centrates on the poorer, eastern part of 
Indonesia. The Indonesian Government 
is keen to see the eastern region devel- 
oped — that part of the archipelago clos- 
est to Darwin — and appreciates our 
willingness to focus our efforts on it. 


The cultural dimension 


I come finally to the cultural and social 
dimensions of our place in the region. 
I would like to say a few words 
about the elusive concept of image, a 
subject on which both Professor Blunt 
and Professor Fitzgerald spoke yester- 
day evening. What is the Australian 
image in the region? Sometimes we are 
seen by some of our neighbours and 
indeed by some of our critics, as moral- 
ising, self-righteous, too intrusive, lazy, 
uncouth, insensitive and hedonistic. 

A recent article in the Sydney Sun- 
Herald under the headline “Arrogant 
Australians — The Buffoons of Asia” 
provided an extreme example of this 
perception. Professor Fitzgerald, in 
particular, spoke very critically of the 
self-satisfaction and ignorance with 
which many Australians approach con- 
tact with Asia. Such perceptions do 
exist and, to the extent that they have 
some justification, need to be corrected. 
Some Australians may, unfortunately, 
fit this description but I believe they are 
a minority. 

Australia is blessed with abun- 
dant resources, a good climate, and 
relatively high living standards. This 
has indeed led to a belief, in some coun- 
tries, that we do not work hard enough; 
that we are essentially sport and sun- 
loving hedonists. But to the extent that 
there may have been some truth in such 


assertions the situation has, I believe, 
changed. Australia is going through a 
major process of micro-economic reform 
and I think Australians increasingly re- 
alise that if we are to be an economic 
participant in the region to our north we 
simply have to know more about our 
neighbours, understand them better and 
we must be more productive and more 
competitive. 

Australia’s intellectual and histori- 
cal heritage has resulted in attitudes 
that, however deep-rooted and cher- 
ished in our own society, sometimes set 
us at odds with societies of different 
traditions to our north. We have, for 
instance, certain values on political and 
human rights on which we expect our 
governments to act, even at the risk that 
we might seem to be moralising and 
lecturing neighbouring societies which 
are dealing with complex problems we 
do not face. Also we have a completely 
free —if not always accurate and respon- 
sible - media which sometimes offends 
sensitivities in other societies. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade is conscious of the cultural 
and social problems of perceptions about 
our involvement in the region. We are, 
for example, building up a number of 
institutions. We havean Australia-China 
Council, an Australia-Japan Council, 
more recently an Australia-Indonesia 
Institute and we shall be establishing an 
Australia-India Foundation and an Aus- 
tralia-Korea Foundation later this year. 
We have also established an Australia 
Abroad Council, as an umbrella organi- 
sation to coordinate and project the sort 
of self-image of Australia we would like 
to see accepted in the region. 

We must also continue to broaden 
our efforts, especially through our 
schools and universities, to educate more 
Australians about the values and cul- 
tures of the societies in our neighbour- 
hood. If the figures for the study of Asian 
languages can be taken as a guide this 
process is underway. We must also seek 
to promote a better understanding and 
appreciation of Australia and of our 
values in Asian and Pacific countries. In 
this effort, the very large number of 
students from Asian and Pacific coun- 
tries, who have studied here and who 
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have become familiar with Australia, 
provide a core and a reservoir of under- 
standing on which we can build. 

We are Australians and we are 
different. But we need a change of atti- 
tude. Collectively we need to be more 
understanding of differences, more tact- 
ful, more aware of their progress and 
success and more sensitive in our deal- 
ings with our Asian and Pacific neigh- 
bours. 

The response to all this really lies 
in the continuing process of strengthen- 
ing education and mutual understand- 
ing. Rhetorical assertions and diplomatic 
and cultural contacts can help; but they 
are not enough. We must increase our 
efforts to promote a greater awareness 
of Australia in Asia and a greater aware- 
ness of Asia in Australia, particularly in 


the younger generation. We need to 


acknowledge that a new generation of 
Asians are less aware, as the former 
Prime Minister of Singapore, Lee Kuan 
Yew, has pointed out, of Australia’s 
past contributions to regional security 
and development than the previous gen- 
eration. 

Former Indonesian Foreign Minis- 
ter Mochtar Kusumaatmadja once de- 
scribed Australia as being like an 
appendix; something South-East Asians 
only noticed when it hurt! This says 
more about Professor Mochtar’s wit than 
it really does about Australia. I believe 
our neighbours do now notice Australia 
and not only when we trouble them. The 
real question is do they welcome us and 
accept us as a partner in the region? 

This is what we need to continue to 
work on. As Australia matures as a 
nation, we must increasingly regard 
Asia, not as something unfathomable or 
threatening but, rather, as a region of 
great interest, challenge and opportu- 
nity, from which we can learn and to 
which we can contribute. There is no 
future for Australia as some sort of trans- 
planted Anglo-Saxon outpost. It is im- 
perative that in the years ahead we 
progressively link ourselves more 
closely, especially in an economic sense, 
with our Asian and Pacificenvironment. 
The results of failure will be severe. The 
rewards of success will be great. 

I think the solution lies in educa- 
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tion, which is a long-term affair. We 
need to educate Australians about the 
values and cultures of the societies in 
our neighbourhood. We must promote 
a more acute awareness of Asia in Aus- 
tralia. If the figures for the study of 
Asian languages are any indication, this 
has already started. But we must do 
more. We can, as the Australian Gov- 
ernment does, encourage the exposure 
of the Australian media to neighbouring 
countries through programs of visits 
and exchanges. We havecreateda group 
of institutions, such as the Australia- 
Indonesia Institute, to promote the un- 
derstanding of Australia and regional 
countries in each other. 

The other side of the coin is the 
effort we must make and do make to 
have our neighbours understand and 
accept us. Just as others rightly expect of 
us that we seek to understand them and 
their values, so we can ask the same of 
them. There is regrettably, less serious 
study in South-East Asia of Australia 
and its institutions than there should be 
-certainly nothing like the effort we put 
into study of South-East Asia. But the 
large number of students from South- 
East Asian countries who become famil- 
iar with Australia from studying here 
provide a good basis for further under- 
standing. I hope that these important 
educational links continue to expand. 

Where does all of this leave Aus- 
tralia in its region? It certainly shows 
that the description of Australia by 
former Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Mochtar as being like an appendix — 
South-East Asians only noticed it when 
it hurt — was a pleasantry saying more 
about Professor Mochtar’s wit than about 
Australia. Our neighbours do notice 
Australia — the question is, do they ac- 
cept us? 

First, acceptance is difficult in a 
relationship based on inequality. For 
most of the post-war period, Australia 
enjoyed a level of development and pros- 
perity that seemed qualitatively differ- 
ent from anything likely to be attained in 
South-East Asia. At the same time, we 
sheltered behind discriminatory com- 
mercial and immigration policies de- 
signed to keep out people and products 


from our region. The situation is differ- 
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ent now. Australia remains prosper- 
ous, but countries in the region are 
seeing their own prosperity grow rap- 
idly. 

We have dismantled our barriers 
and submitted to the same economic 
disciplines urged on our regional neigh- 
bours. We are converging, and that in 
itself creates a better basis for mutual 
acceptance. 

My second pointis that we are not 
seeking the same sort of acceptance 
now that we sought as an isolated, 
settler nation, of only moderate impor- 
tance in the international scheme of 
things, through our special relation- 


ships with the British, then with the 
Americans. We are now, I think, follow- 
ing a more mature path. Instead of try- 
ing to be special, we are trying, in many 
ways successfully, to be useful. We are 
building with our neighbourhood a web 
of practical, mutually beneficial ties in 
defence, trade, education, diplomacy 
and other areas. 

These will not necessarily make us 
Asian, whatever that imprecise term 
might mean, but that is not necessarily 
what we want. As I said earlier in my 
address, we have a lot to gain from 
combining European heritage, a global 
outlook and a regional orientation. W 





The way ahead: foreign and 
trade policy priorities for 1992 


Address to the Foreign Correspondents’ Association, 
Sydney, 11 February 1992 





Governments and peoples throughout 
the world, are witnessing changes of 
truly towering proportions, as we move 
through this decade towards the 21st 
century. 

So I am glad to have the opportu- 
nity of addressing the Foreign Corre- 
spondents’ Association today on the 
major issues, which Australia will need 
to address in 1992 and beyond, in pur- 
suing its foreign and trade policy objec- 
tives. I am also pleased to be with you 
today because, in matters of foreign 
and trade policy — especially in times of 
dramatic change — it is important, that 
both the Australian public and peoples 
in other countries have a better under- 
standing of Australia’s responses to 
change and of our objectives. 

Iam glad, too, because I believe it 
is particularly important that repre- 
sentatives of the media, especially those 
journalists, like yourselves, who write 
about other countries, treat foreign 
policy issues in a responsible, sensitive 
and accurate manner; that it reports the 


facts with balance and does not allow 
itself to become publicists for a particu- 
lar cause. 

Now, what is the framework — the 
context — within which we must deter- 
mine our foreign and trade priorities in 
1992? 

Australia is at the southern end of 
a region, which is in the midst of an on- 
going geopolitical transformation which, 
I believe, future historians will see as one 
of the seminal developments of the of the 
20th century in the Asian region. 

Cast your minds back 46 years to 
an exhausted, war ravaged and com- 
pletely crushed Japan; to an impover- 
ished East and South-East Asia mostly 
just emerging from colonial rule. Now 
let us cast our minds forward. By the end 
of this decade Japan could well have 
accumulated the greatest concentration 
of wealth and technological power in 
human history, possibly outstripping that 
of the United States as well as a German- 
dominated Europe. 

The newly industrialised market 
economies of North-East Asia, closely 
followed by rapidly developing South- 
East Asian countries, such as Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore, are 
setting a new pace for economic devel- 
opment. 

The implications of this transfor- 
mation for us are twofold. 
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First, we must become more com- 
petitive, if we are to trade our way out of 
debt to a sustainable prosperity. In this 
effort domestic economic reform and 
our external trade performance cannot 
be separated. This brings diplomacy to 
centre stage in the national economic 
agenda. And, with the creation in 1987 
of one Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade — and the addition to that 
portfolio last November of responsibil- 
ity for Austrade ~ we are in a much 
stronger position to coordinate all the 
resources of our diplomacy to pursue 
those trade and economic objectives. 

Second, we must accept more com- 
pletely than we have up till now our 
Asia-Pacific identity; and we must ad- 
dress in detail all of the implications of 
that destiny. 

A global trend, we must acknowl- 
edge at the outset, is that economic fac- 
tors now play a greater part in 
determining policies than ideological or 
political factors. This trend has been 
accelerated by the end of the Cold War 
and the collapse of command econo- 
mies in Eastern Europe, and the former 
Soviet Union; but it was already evident 
before these epochal events. 

Karl Marx has been proved wrong 
in many respects and the socialist eco- 
nomic system has been abandoned, ex- 
cept in China, Vietnam, North Korea 
and Cuba where it is under pressure, or 
being adapted. But he, and Max Weber 
before him, were right in their assertion 
that international and domestic politi- 
cal processes would increasingly be de- 
termined by economic factors. 

So, understandably, the emphasis 
has been shifting in Australia. Our for- 
eign and trade policy priorities are set 
by the Australian Government. In 1992 
these priorities will fall into two broad 
areas: the trade and economic area and 
political and security issues. I said 
“broad” because there is a link between 
economic and political issues, and it is 
unwise to seek to separate them artifi- 
cially. 

I intend to identify first our eco- 
nomic and trade policy priorities. This is 
appropriate given the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s present emphasis on domes- 
tic economic recovery and the 
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progressive internationalism of the Aus- 
tralian economy. | 


Trade and economic priorities 


Overarching our approach to our eco- 
nomic and trade policy priorities, must 
be recognition that Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, coastal China, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan, especially Japan, constitute the 
economically dynamic and dominant 
region of the world today. The ASEAN 
countries, notwithstanding their own 
growing confidence and lingering con- _ 
cerns about Japan, are likely to be influ- 
enced increasingly by the economies of 
North-East Asia. l 

This trend has important implica- 
tions for Australia. It means we shall 
need to devote a greater effort — and 
more resources — to maintaining our in- 
fluence in both North Asia and South- 
East Asia. Our own domestic economic 
performance will be a factor in these 
efforts. 

The Government has made clear 
that its agenda for 1992 will focus on 
economic recovery and job growth. The 
Department of Foreign Affairsand Trade _ 
needs to support that agenda through 
developing and maintaining more ef- 
fective and targeted trade policies, inte- 
grated with the trade promotion 
activities of Austrade, the States and the 
private sector and through close consul- 
tation with other domestic portfolios, to 
ensure adequate attention is given to 
Australia’s export interests and interna- 
tional obligations. 

Within this broad framework I 
would identify the following ten areas 
of priority :-' 
+. an early satisfactory conclusion to 

the Uruguay Round of multilateral 

trade relations remains the critical 
trade priority for the first half of 

1992. Regrettably, there has been 

no real progress yet, in advancing 

the Dunkel package of 3 January. 

Fundamental political decisions by 

major countries, particularly the 

EC, are essential for a successful 

result and a great deal of detailed 

negotiating remains in the areas of 
agriculture and goods and serv- 
ices. Implementation of the results 
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will also be crucial. In the light of 
the Round’s outcome, an early as- 
sessment of our trade policy pri- 
orities and options will be 
necessary; 

consolidation and further devel- 
opment, including some modest 
institutionalisation of APEC — the 
Asia-Pacific regional economic 
consultative forum — as an impor- 
tant means of strengthening Aus- 
tralia’s engagement in the region 
and of maintaining pressure for 
regional trade liberalisation; 
support for the expansion of trade 
in Australian goods and services, 
and more effective coordination 
and cooperation with Austrade; 
the further refinement and imple- 
mentation of the National Trade 
Strategy, launched last Novem- 
ber, including strengthening the 
Government's private sector ad- 
visory arrangements and its links 
with the States; 

a trade-sensitive approach to en- 
vironmental issues is important, 
given our interests as a fossil fuel 
exporter. We shall need to man- 
age with care the international en- 
vironment negotiations later this 
year, especially as multilateral 
commitments on the environment 
could be very expensive. We need 
to ensure that Australian interests 
are protected and the cost-benefit 
ratio is reasonable; 

importantly, we need to give pri- 
ority, through our public diplo- 
macy program, to projecting 
Australia as a country which is 
addressing its economic difficul- 
ties, which is politically stable, 
which is a reliable trading partner 
and as a country which offers 
sound investment opportunities; 
we need to achieve a successful 
outcome to the review due later 
this year of the Closer Economic 
Relationship (CER) with New Zea- 
land; 

notwithstanding our focus on 
North-East and South-East Asia, 
we will need to continue to moni- 
tor closely the implications of the 
single market in a changing and 
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assertive Europe; 

e — weshallneed to assess the implica- 
tions and the possible opportuni- 
ties for Australia in the 
Commonwealth of Independent 
States, that is the former Soviet 
Union, especially. in the Soviet Far 
East, and in Eastern Europe; 

e as India settles down after its re- 
cent political problems we should 
follow up the major efforts we made 
in 1990 and’ 1991 to develop eco- 
nomic links and plan accordingly. 


Political and security priorities 


Let me turn now to what I would iden- 
tify as our main political and security 
priorities in 1992. In 1991 Australia 
played an active, often catalytic and in- 
fluential role on a number of political 
and security issues such as regional se- 
curity, Cambodia, Antarctica, a conven- 
tion to ban chemical weapons, South 
Africa and the reform and improved 
effectiveness of the multilateral system. 
All these issues will remain important. 

Isuggest that the eight main politi- 
cal issues on which we shall need to 
focus in 1992 are the following :- 


‘e we must work to maintain, indeed 


increase, our influence and stand- 
ing with ASEAN as a neighbouring 
regional group of great economic, 
political and security importance 
to us. This naturally involves a 
sound cooperative relationship 
with each of the six member coun- 
tries, especially the largestand clos- 
est to us, Indonesia; 

e we need to continue to give prior- 
ity to the pursuit of Australian in- 
terests with other countries and 
economies of particularimportance 
to us, such as Japan, Indonesia, the 
United States, Papua New Guinea, 
China, the Republic of Korea, Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong; 

e despite the end of the Cold War, 
uncertainties remain in the Asia- 
Pacific region. So the further evolu- 
tion of our approach to regional 
security, including dialogues, co- 
operation and confidence building 
as well as consultation with the 
United States, Japan and the 


ASEAN countries on their roles 
in the region is an important 
priority for us in 1992. Active 
and innovative diplomacy in this 
area will be necessary — as it was 
during 1991 — to advance our 
interests and develop practical 
initiatives; 

three months after the signing of 
the Paris accords, the peace proc- 
ess seems to be drifting. We will 
need to assist, as we have done 
before, in arresting the drift and 
reactivating momentum to bring 
to a conclusion the comprehen- 
sive settlement of the Cambo- 
dian problem; 

ensuring attention remains fo- 
cused, globally and regionally, 
on the need to control weapons 
of mass destruction, including 
by means of the early conclusion 
of a Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention and export controls; 
there are always potential trou- 
ble spots in any year which can 
impact on our interests. A sound 
foreign policy should as far as 
possible be anticipatory rather 
than reactive. (We did not antici- 
pate Iraq's invasion of Kuwaitin 
1990). In 1992 we will need to 
monitor such possible trouble 
spots as North Korea’s quest for 
a nuclear capability, law and 
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order problems in Papua New 

Guinea and tensions between in- 

dependent states of the former 

Soviet Union; 

e take steps to place our relations 
with Fiji on an improved footing 
after the general election there — a 
process which has begun with 
Senator Evans’ visit to Suva earlier 
this month; and 

e we shall need to be well prepared 
to defend our interests and our 
legal approaches to the cases be- 
fore the International Court of Jus- 
tice brought against us by Nauru 
and Portugal. 

So, that is an inevitably somewhat 
superficial account of the most impor- 
tant issues we will be addressing in 
pursuit of Australia’s foreign and trade 
policies this year. It does not, of course, 
pretend to be an all-inclusive list. 

As you can see, however, our for- 
eign and trade policy agenda for 1992 is 
very wide and very challenging. 

We look to the media — here in 
Australia and overseas — to assist us 
through its reporting in promoting a 
wider and better understanding of our 
objective in this complex, changing and 
still uncertain world, in which the elu- 
sive goal of a new world order remains 
a slogan rather than a reality. 

Thank you. And now I shall do my 
best to answer any questions. 
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APEC: the regional economic 
wave of the 1990s 





Address to the Sydney Institute, 29 November 1991 





APEC - the major Australian initiative 
to promote wider regional economic 
cooperation — came of age earlier this 
month. 

This happened at the third minis- 


-terial meeting of Asia-Pacific Economic 


Cooperation (APEC) in Seoul from 12- 
14 November, which was attended by 
26 regional ministers, including both 
Gareth Evans and Neal Blewett from 
Australia and senior ministers respon- 
sible for foreign and trade policies from 
major countries in the region including 
Japan, Indonesia, the United States, 
China, Thailand, the Philippines and, 
of course, from the host country, the 
Republic of Korea. 

I think it was unfortunate from 
the standpoint of informing the Aus- 
tralian public that this important event 
was overshadowed in the Australian 
media by reports of the tragic events in 
East Timor on 12 November. 

So lam pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of returning to the Sydney Insti- 
tute today to speak about APEC’s 
evolution, its enhanced standing, and 
its future potential. In Australia we are, 
I think, often too self-deprecating, ex- 
cept in respect of our sporting prowess. 
Whether this is some curious residual 
manifestation of what is sometimes 
called our “cultural cringe”, or some 
lingering post-colonial lack of self-con- 
fidence — outside of the sporting world 
—I do not know. But, while we readily 


_ praise our famous international sports- 


men and sportswomen- like Don Brad- 
man, Rod Laver, Dawn Fraser, Yvonne 
Goolagong, Greg Norman, David 
Campese and many others ~ we seem 
strangely reticent about our success in 
the wider field of international rela- 
tions. 

Inrecent years, Australia has been 
both a source of ideas and a catalyst in 
foreign relations. Australia has also 


‘ shown diplomatic initiative and, at 


times, leadership, of which Australians 
can and should be proud. 

Thecreation and evolution of APEC 
is a good example of how Australia can 
be a source of ideas, can develop an 
initiative through diplomacy in the face 


: of scepticism, and how we can play a 


leading role — tempered by appropriate 

discretion — in regional affairs: 

e the recent Paris Agreements on a 
settlement to the long-running and 
tragic conflict in Cambodia, which 
are already being implemented, is 
also a clear example of this; 

e so, too, is our initiative to prevent 
mining in Antarctica and to main- 
tain that pristine continent as a wil- 
derness reserve and a land of 
scientific research; 

e our leadership role in the Cairns 
Group of fair agricultural traders 
has played a leading and innova- 
tive role in the critical Uruguay 
Round negotiations; 

e also we have made a significant 
contribution in the disarmament 
area, especially the Treaty of 
Rarotonga and our part as a cata- 
lyst in maintaining the momentum 
for an international convention to 
outlaw chemical weapons; 

e the build-up of a much more sub- 
stantial and many-sided relation- 
ship with our largest neighbour, 
Indonesia, is also an example of 
what I havein mind, notwithstand- 
ing the tragic killings by Indone- 
sian forces in Dili on 12 November; 
and 

e our ongoing efforts to promote a 
wider dialogue on regional secu- 
rity in the post-Cold War Asia- 
Pacific region is yet another 
example. 

None of these issues— APEC, Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia, Antarctica, chemical 
weapons, the Uruguay Round and re- 
gional security — has been uncompli- 
cated or unopposed. But, in each case, 
we have, as I have said, been a source of 
ideas or a catalyst in getting a process 
moving. I believe too that we haveshown 
initiative and diplomatic skill in advanc- 
ing these interests. Perhaps Iam becom- 
ing a trifle immodest as I approach 
retirement next year. But I do not think 
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so. I believe Australians can be proud of 
these achievements in the field of inter- 
national relations. 


APEC lil 


Now let me turn specifically to APEC. ’ 
The vision of a wider Asia-Pacific Eco- - 


nomic Forum was conceived by Mr 
Hawke in Seoul in January 1989. It then 
underwent a period of diplomatic ges- 
tation of some nine months between 
March and November of that year. Fol- 
lowing this, it was born in Canberra at 
the ministerial-level meeting, chaired 
by Senator Evans in November 1989. 
And now, only two years later, it has 
matured from something with an uncer- 
tain form and future into a healthy and 
established organisation with, I believe, 
an assured future. 

APEC has in fact evolved from an 
“informal process” to the leading forum 
for economic cooperation in the wider 
Asia-Pacific region. 

I think it is fair to say that this is a 
considerable achievement which is ad- 
vancing the national interest of the Aus- 
tralian people. I say this because there is 


no doubt that the national interest of - 


Australia lies in Australia becoming in 
the 1990s — as Prime Minister Hawke 
said in his Australia Day message last 
year in Sydney — “a more self-confident 
and vigorous participant in the dyna- 
mism of our region.” 

Before outlining the results of the 
Seoul meeting, I want to put APEC in the 
broader context of two important devel- 
opments. 

First, with the end of the Cold War, 
we are seeing the focus of global atten- 
tion shift from ideological and political 
competition to economicissues and com- 
mercial cooperation. 

Second, there has been dramatic 
economic growth in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion, accompanied by a rapid increase 
in regional economic ties. The total out- 
put of the region has expanded six-fold 
over the last 20 years, and trade within 
the region 12-fold. The economies of the 
Asia-Pacific now have a combined GNP 
` of more than US$10 trillion and they 
account for half of global production 
and some 40 per cent of global trade. 


APEC 
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Moreover, 60 per cent of the total trade 
of those countries participating in APEC 
is with the rest of the region. 


China, Hong Kong and Taiwan 


One of the most visible achievements of 
the meeting at Seoul was the participa- 
tion of China, as a sovereign state, and 
the major economies of Hong Kong and 
Taiwan within APEC. Australia had 
supported this from the very start of 
discussions about the formation of 
APEC. 

It might, at first, seem strange to 
record as an achievement something as 
obvious as the desirability of the inclu- 
sion in the regional economic coopera- 
tion process of three of the region’s most 
important and dynamic economies. But 
we had to overcome serious political 
obstacles to allow China and Taiwan, 
neither of which formally recognises the 
other, to sit down together at the same 
table at a ministerial level meeting. This 
involved careful negotiation and the 
making of some special arrangements 
for Taiwan’s participation, including 
designating it as Chinese Taipei — one of 
those diplomatic niceties that can be 
easily satirised, but which has produced 
a tangible and practical result. 

The fact is that APEC UI was the 
first international meeting at which rep- 
resentatives of Taiwan, using ministe- 
rial titles, sat atthe same table as ministers 
fromthe PRC. This was no mean achieve- 
ment in itself and gives some grounds 
for optimism that the two sides might in 
future be brought closer together on 
other issues. 

The enthusiastic participation of 
China in its first APEC ministerial meet- 
ing shows clearly one of APEC’s 
strengths — its flexibility and capacity to 
accommodate the great differences in 
outlook between its members. APEC 
includes developed and developing 
economies and societies, countries of 
widely differing political and cultural 
systems; but it still manages to work 
harmoniously on the basis of consensus. 
The common factor -the binding thread 
~ is the desire to build on the regional 
economic links that are of growing im- 
portance to its members. 
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Participation 


The Seoul meeting agreed not to ex- 
pand APEC’s membership further for 
the moment. The keen interest in mem- 
bership, particularly of Mexico, Papua 
New Guinea and some Latin American 
countries, is a measure of the relevance 
and importance APEC has acquired 
during its relatively short existence. 
But the process has expanded and 
grown so rapidly that ministers agreed 
that we need consolidation before fur- 
ther expansion. 


The APEC declaration 


Another major step forward at the Seoul 
meeting was that ministers agreed on 
and adopted the Seoul APEC Declara- 
tion. The 26 ministers present regarded 
the declaration as a significant step for- 
ward, as it set down the principles and 
objectives of APEC and endowed it 
with a clear international personality. It 
also provides a firm foundation on 
which to base APEC’s further develop- 
ment as this decade unfolds, on both 
substantive and institutional issues. 


Institutionalisation 


Even at its present size, there is a need 
for some form of administrative sup- 
port for APEC, particularly for the 
sectoral work projects. This is a com- 
plex question. On the one hand, mem- 
bers want to avoid the creation of a 
large or rigid bureaucracy that might 
hinder the flexibility of the APEC proc- 
ess. APEC is not, after all, meant to be 
a rigid organisation prescribing poli- 
cies to its members. 

On the other hand, the work 
projects which are the bread and butter 
of APEC, are now at the stage where 
further progress depends on closer co- 
ordination and the allocation of re- 
sources. In Australia’s opinion, it is 
inevitable that some sort of mechanism, 
perhaps a small secretariat, be estab- 
lished to coordinate the efforts of the 
now 15 members. As several ASEAN 
ministers indicated, the Seoul meeting 
was a step forward for APEC, includ- 
ing along the path to some sort of insti- 
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tutionalisation. Many participants feel 
we can no longer rely on an ad hoc 
“Sherpa”-like arrangement similar to that 
used by the G7 economic summit to 
provide the necessary support. 

The institutionalisation of APEC 
will be high on the agenda in the coming 
year as senior officials follow the man- 
date given to them at APEC III to exam- 
ine the options for support and funding 
arrangements. Ministers will then be in 
a better position to take the necessary 
decisions at APEC IV to be held in Bang- 
kok in September next year. 

From its inception APEC has been 
oriented towards practical development 
and achievements and it is on these prac- 
tical successes of the Seoul meeting that 
I now want to spend some time. 


Uruguay Round 


At the Seoul meeting, ministers agreed 
upon and issued a separate declaration 
underlining the crucial importance to 
the world economy of a successful out- 
come of the Uruguay Round of interna- 
tional trade negotiations. They specified 
the particular areas in which progress 
needed to be made, with agriculture in 
first place. 

This is significant. The round of 
intensive negotiations which began in 
Geneva this month is, realistically, the 
last chance for the international commu- 
nity to reach an agreement on fairer 
international trade before other events, 
such as the United States presidential 
election, lead to a postponement until 
1993 at the earliest. And the issues are 
too pressing — just too important — to be 
left unresolved until then. 

The failure of the Uruguay Round 
at this stage would bea disaster. It would 
undermine the credibility of the multi- 
lateral trading system and lead to re- 
newed protectionism. Also, it could 
weaken the credibility of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade itself 
and erode the framework of rules GATT 
provides for international trade. We 
would all suffer as a result but particu- 
larly smaller economies, such as Aus- 
tralia, which need the protection of 
internationally agreed trading rules. 

So the declaration of APEC minis- 





ters in support for the Uruguay Round 
has come at a crucial time. It is a vote of 
confidence in the GATT process from 
the world’s most economically dynamic 
region. It is particularly relevant be- 
cause of the agreement of Japan and 
Korea that the international community 
needs to make further progress in agri- 
culture as well as other areas. 

Agriculture is the key issue of the 
Uruguay Round. As faras Australia and 
its allies in the Cairns Group of fair 
agricultural. exporting nations are con- 
cerned, there will be no outcome to the 
Round, without a favourable outcome 
on agriculture. Japan and the Republic 
of Korea, by taking credible steps to- 
wards the liberalisation of their own 
barriers against agricultural imports, can 
set a powerful example to others, par- 
ticularly the European Community. And 
it is on the willingness of the European 
Community to reform its system of ag- 
ricultural protection and productionand 
export subsidies that the outcome of the 
Uruguay Round chiefly, although by no 
means wholly, depends. 


Regional trade liberalisation 


One powerful way of supporting inter- 
national trade liberalisation would be to 
set an Asia-Pacific example. In this con- 
text the idea of regional trade liberalisa- 
tion was one of the most important issues 
discussed at the Seoul meeting. Aus- 
tralia was, as we have always been, one 
of the strongest supporters of this idea. 
We believe that APEC could, fora start, 
identify sectors where much of the trade 
is within the region and remove barriers 
to trade in those sectors. This would, of 
course, be done in a non-discriminatory 
way, so that economies outside the re- 
gion would enjoy the same more liberal 
conditions enjoyed by the APEC econo- 
mies. 

Australia has been urging APEC 
to look at ways of advancing regional 
trade liberalisation. So we were pleased 
that ministers at the Seoul meeting sup- 
ported the view that this issue should be 
a central focus of the whole APEC proc- 
ess. We were, however, disappointed 
that the meeting did not endorse fully 


the Australian proposal for an Eminent. 


APEC 


Persons Group to carry forward some of 
the more visionary aspects of the work 
we have done so far on regional trade 
liberalisation. But officials will examine 
the idea again and report back to minis- 
ters, and we hope that it will be realised 
eventually. Australia does not intend 
this work on regional trade liberalisa- 
tion as a substitute for fairer global trade 
under the GATT. But if the outcome of 
the Uruguay Round is unsatisfactory, 
the need for regional trade liberalisation 
will be pressing and the importance of 
APEC further reinforced. 


Trading arrangements 


It follows from what I have just said that 
APEC is not intended to be a closed 
trade bloc and I hope it will never de- 
velop into sucha bloc. APEC is intended 
to encourage regional economic coop- 
eration in a way that contributes to a 
more open international trading sys- 
tem. We were pleased that the APEC 
ministers agreed at Seoul to an Austral- 
ian suggestion that the trade measures 
taken by participants bilaterally or sub- 
regionally would be directed to increas- 
ing trade, not to the building of new 
barriers to trade and investment. 

I am inclined to discount some of 
the dire predictions about the develop- 
ment of various large and restrictive 
trade blocs — three is the number the 
pundits usually give. Trade blocs would 
inevitably result in the slower growth of 
trade, perhaps in a diminution of trade 
altogether. That is in no-one’s interest. 
APEC, in any event, is a powerful influ- 
ence against the development of such 
blocs. By bridging the Pacific, it under- 
lines the benefits of economic coopera- 
tion and of a liberal Asia-Pacific trade 
environment. 

There are already among APEC 
members a number of proposed and 
actual economic arrangements, and it is 
vital for the economic dynamism of the 
region that these be trade-creating not 
trade-distorting. Our own Closer Eco- 
nomic Relations Agreement with New 
Zealand is an example of how to achieve 
that. Weand others are watching closely 
moves towards the formation of the 
North American Free Trade Associa- 
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tion (NAFTA), butitseems that NAFTA 
will not retard the broader goal of glo- 
bal trade liberalisation. 

Of special interest to us in Aus- 
tralia is the proposal for a free trade 
area among the members of the Asso- 
ciation of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). Australia has important po- 
litical and, increasingly, economic links 
with the ASEAN countries. We have 
beenencouraged by ASEAN assurances 
that the proposal is intended to be out- 
ward looking and liberalising, and de- 


signed to encourage investment in 


ASEAN countries from outside. 


APEC work projects 


Another aspect of progress at the Seoul 
meeting which I want to mention is, in 
fact, something that was underway 
before the meeting; that is the work 
program — the ten work projects — de- 
signed to develop cooperation in vari- 
ous areas between the APEC economies. 

Ministers reviewed a consolidated 
report on the work program prepared 
by Australia, Singapore, Korea, Thai- 
land and the United States. Time inhib- 
its me from going into the details of the 
ten work projects but they are compre- 
hensive and of considerable potential 
value, dealing on a regional basis with 
areas such as a review of trade and 
investment data, trade promotion, ex- 
pansion of investment, technology 
transfer within the region, human re- 
sources development, regional energy 
cooperation, telecommunications, fish- 
eries, more efficient transportation 
within the region, and tourism. 

These projects all emphasize the 
collection, exchange and wider dissemi- 
nation of data on issues that can help or 
impede economic cooperation in the 
Asia-Pacific region. For those who want 
to go into more detail, progress in these 
areas is set out in the joint statement 
issued after the Seoul meeting. 

In the Australian-chaired energy 
work project, we are trying to develop 
a reliable data base for energy supply 
and demand in the region, something 
that might lead to regional cooperation 
in adjusting any imbalances of supply 
and demand. J should add that the 
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Australian Government is keen to in- 
volve the private sector as much as pos- 
sible in this and the other work projects. 
It is disappointing that the Australian 
telecommunications industry has not 
shown greater interest in the telecom- 
munications project, which is making 
good progress under the leadership of 
Singapore. : 

APEC has established itself as a 
flexible response to the growing eco- 
nomic integration of the world’s most 
dynamic region. This makes it impor- 
tant for us in Australia. Our economic 
future lies increasingly in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region, particularly in the Western 
Pacific rim. Already, almost 60 per cent 
of Australia’s exports go to the econo- 
mies of North and South-East Asia. That 
figure is growing. Improved economic 
linkages within the region will be to our 
benefit as much as anyone else’s. 

Australia’s important role in the 
formation and development of APEC, 
beginning with the original call for the 
establishment of such a forum by Prime 
Minister Hawke, continues. 

Our role in APEC demonstrates to 
our regional partners that we are serious 
about economic cooperation and that 
we are, at the same time, aware of re- 
gional sensitivities and concerns in pur- 
suing this. This ability to cooperate with 
others to achieve mutually beneficial 
goals will be increasingly important as 
the economic linkages already crisscross- 
ing the Asia-Pacific develop further. 

We need to build on this situation. 
The APEC region has a growing middle 
class and this will provide opportunities 
for Australian exporters. 

We should take practical steps, in 
consultation with the state governments, 
the business and industry associations 
and Austrade, to advance regional trade 
liberalisation in tandem with develop- 
ing a national trade strategy, in turn 
linked with domestic micro-economic 
reform to make Australia a more com- 
petitive trading nation. 

In an address to the Asia-Pacific 
Bankers Club in Indonesia in February 
last year I said that what we perceived as 
a new tide of regional economic.coop- 
eration was rising and that this would be 
the wave of this decade. I believe the 
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third APEC meeting in Seoul confirmed 
that judgement. I believe we can now 
say, with greater confidence, that we 
have caught that wave — without being 
dumped or slipping back in its wake ~ 


and that, together with our other par- 
ticipants in APEC, we can ride this wave 
of greater regional economic coopera- 
tion together, for our mutual economic 
benefit in the future. l E 





Australia’s relations 
with Malaysia 





Address to the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
(NSW Branch}, Sydney, 9 May 1991 





Our relations with Malaysia have re- 
cently been the subject of negative com- 
ment in the media, both in Australia and 
Malaysia. This evening I want to ad- 
dress this issue in the wider context of 
what is an important relationship. 

The emergence of this problem isa 
matter of regret to me, both in my offi- 
cial capacity, because the relationship is 
so important, and, personally, because 
of the interest and affection I have for 
Malaysia and its people. 

I served in Malaya, as it then was, 
as deputy to the then High Commis- 
sioner, Tom Critchley, from 1961 to 1963. 
I have visited Malaysia on many occa- 
sions since then, most recently in 1989 
with Prime Minister Bob Hawke for the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
meeting and have watched it grow from 
the early days of independence into a 
stable nation of increasing significance 
in regional and global affairs. 

One of those many occasions was 
in 1974, when laccompanied Prime Min- 
ister Gough Whitlam on a visit. In an 
address at a State dinner in his honour, 
he talked of the “long and proven friend- 
ship” between Australia and Malaysia 
and of the two countries’ background of 
shared interests, shared attitudes and 
shared aspirations. Seventeen years later 


we have more shared interests than we. 


had then and by way of background I 
would like to outline them. 

Our High Commission in Kuala 
Lumpur, now one of Australia’s largest 
overseas missions, has been established 
since 1955. 

The fabric of the bilateral relation- 


| ship has many strands and long-stand- 


ing associations. These include: 

e Australia’s military involvement 
in Malaya during the Second World 
War, the communist insurgency 
and, later, during the Indonesia 

- “confrontation”; 

e Australia’s early support, in 1961, 
for the establishment of Malaysia 
in 1963; 

e the Royal Australian Air Force 
presence at Butterworth Air Base; 

e a long-standing common bond 
through our membership of the 
Commonwealth; 

e  Australianinvestmentin Malaysia 
and trade and tourism between the 
two countries, a common commit- 
ment to the security, stability and 
economic growth of the South-East 
Asian region; 

e Australian development aid and 
defence cooperation with Malay- 
sia; and 

e a long history of Malaysian stu- 
dents studying in Australia. 

The commercial links between 
Malaysia and Australia are growing 
stronger year by year. After Singapore 
and Indonesia, Malaysia is Australia’s 
third largest market in ASEAN and in 
1989-90 was our 14th largest market 
overall, with exports valued at some 
$929m. l 

As a supplier to Australia, Malay- 
sia ranked 16th, with imports valued at 
$658m. The trade imbalance is narrow- 
ing, with the trend of growth rates of 15 
per cent for our exports to Malaysia and 
21 per cent for our imports from Malay- 
sia over the five years to 1989-90. 

There is a high level of Australian 
businessinvolvementin Malaysia—more 
than 100 companies there have Austral- 
ian equity. Success stories in the past 
year or two include the managing of the 
container terminal at Port Kelang, sup- 
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plying of software and systems to a 
major local bank, providing catering 
services for Malayan Railways, mod- 
ernising communications and radar sys- 
tems for the Department of Civil 
Aviation, the appointment of SMEC as 
supervising engineers for the Pergau 


Hydroelectric Project and the supply of 


communications equipment to 
Malaysian Telecom and, as recently as 
last month, the provision of manage- 
ment and professional training services 
in the hospital system. Elcom and the 
engineering firm John Holland and 
White Industries are among Australian 
companies presently tendering for 
multi-million dollar contracts in Ma- 
laysia. 

Formal relations between our re- 
spective business communities have 
also been strengthened with the forma- 
tion of business councils in each coun- 
try. The business councils are designed 
to pool resources and expertise in order 
to promote private sector awareness 
about business opportunities in Aus- 
tralia and Malaysia and generally to 
assist their members’ activities in both 
markets. The Malaysian Minister for 
International Trade and Industry, Dato 
Seri Rafidah Aziz, addressed a meeting 
of the Malaysia-Australia Business 
Council in Kuala Lumpur on 30 April. 

In the past year or so, Australian 
investment applications to the 
Malaysian Industrial Development 
Agency, MIDA, have tripled. At least 
part of the credit for this can go to the 
effort the Australian Government has 
made, inclose consultation with MIDA, 
to promote Malaysia as an investment 
target. We have funded, for example, a 
number of Malaysian investment pro- 
motion missions to Australia. Malay- 
sia’s rapid industrialisation offers 
significantinvestment opportunities for 
Australian companies. 

Our historical defence links with 
Malaysia have provided a solid foun- 
dation for our modern defence rela- 
tionship with Malaysia. Including 
overheads and support arrangements, 
our Defence Cooperation Program is 
valued at $15m annually. There are 
currently 18 Australians working with 
the Malaysian armed forces in various 
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capacities, including military and de- 
fence science advisers and exchange of- 
ficers. And some 210 Malaysians are 
currently receiving defence training in 
Australia. Add to that frequent Navy 
ship visits and the FA-18 presence at 
Butterworth and it is clear that, in the 
defence area, our bilateral relationship 
with Malaysia is in-good shape. 

Australia also works closely with 
Malaysia in the Five Power Defence 
Arrangement. Senator Ray recently vis- 
ited Malaysia for a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the FPDA and had separate 
bilateral talks with his Malaysian coun- 
terpart, Defence Minister Najib Abdul 
Razak. He was very satisfied with the 
visit, saying that the Australian delega- 
tion could hardly have had a better re- 
ception and that he had detected a lot of 
enthusiasm within the Malaysian De- 
fence Department for keeping our sub- 
stantial defence ties alive and healthy. 
Senator Ray reaffirmed Australia’s 
strong commitment to the Five Power 
Defence Arrangement. 

Australia’s aid program is another 
positive element in our relations with 
Malaysia. In 1990-91 we will spend some 
$2.2m on various student programs in- 
volving tertiary education and short- 
term technical training. This will bring 
180 sponsored students to Australia. In 
addition, there are a number of technical 
projects in the pipeline, including a co- 
operative project on nuclear technology 
and a narcotics control program. 

Education in general has been one 
of our most successful and influential 
links with Malaysia. As at June 1990 
there were about 10 000 Malaysian stu- 
dents studying in Australian universi- 
ties, colleges and secondary schools. We 
estimate there are at least 100 000 former 
Australian students in Malaysia, work- 
ing in both the private and public sec- 
tors. Two Chief Ministers in East 
Malaysia and some Federal Ministers 
have studied here. We know that these 
students take back to Malaysia not just 
their degrees but also a positive attitude 
about Australia and a feeling of warmth 
which plays a part in maintaining per- 
sonal and professional relations with 
Australia. 

Australia and Malaysia share a 





number of common interests at a multi- 
lateral level. Cooperation and commu- 
nication in these areas has been 
unaffected by our bilateral difficulties. 
Malaysia is a member of the Cairns 
group, for example, and, like Australia, 
is firmly committed to obtaining a suc- 
cessful outcome in the Uruguay Round 
of multilateral trade negotiations. Aus- 
tralia and Malaysia regularly consult on 
trade issues and strategies for ensuring 
the survival of an open trading regime. 
Similarly, we are continuing to work 
constructively with Malaysia in groups 
like APEC, the Five Power Defence Ar- 
rangement to which I have already re- 
ferred and the ASEAN-Australia Forum. 

After some initial doubts, Malay- 
sia has becomeactively involved in APEC 
and currently is “co-shepherd” — that is 
a co-organiser and director — of APEC’s 
Trade Promotion Working Group. 

Australia is also watching with 
interest the discussion within ASEAN 
on Malaysia’s proposal foran East-Asian 
Economic Grouping. This proposal is 
still being formulated and other ASEAN 
Ministers and officials are still studying 
` it and we have not formed a firm posi- 
tion on it yet. Nevertheless, we have 
been encouraged by statements from 
Malaysia that any proposal will be con- 
sistent with the GATT and compatible 
with APEC. 

I said at the beginning of this talk 
that I wanted to put the current strains 
in the relationship between Australia 
and Malaysia into the context of our 
very substantial bilateral and other links. 
These have ensured that our defence 
relationship and, so far, our commercial 
interests in Malaysia have not been af- 
fected by the current strains. They also 
show that there are many Malaysians 
who wish to preserve a positive rela- 
tionship with Australia, although they 
may share some of the attitudes that 
have led to the current problems. And 
they provide us with a very substantial 
foundation on which to resume our nor- 
mal relationship. 

For the moment any negative im- 
pact of the current strains has been con- 
fined to the cancellation or deferral of a 
number of bilateral activities and con- 
tacts. A number of planned bilateral 
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visits have been affected, as have some 
bilateral defence exercises. Multilateral 
activities, as I have indicated, have con- 
tinued without disruption and a large 
Malaysian delegation was in Canberra 
only two weeks ago for the annual 
ASEAN-Australian Forum. 

We have a number of high-level 
assurances from the Malaysian Govern- 
ment that there is no intention of allow- 
ing the present strains in the relationship 
to impact on the commercial arena. We 
are concerned, however, that Malaysian 
officials dealing commercially with Aus- 
tralia might be affected by the atmos- 
phere of the bilateral relationship. The 
Malaysian Government has itself ac- 
knowledged that this might be a prob- 
lem. Recent comments by Trade and 
Industry Minister Rafidah implied that 
there was now a climate in Malaysia 
which could lead “patriotic” Malaysians 
to prefer non-Australian suppliers in a 
situation where all other aspects of a 
particular tender bid were equal. Our 
High Commissioner, Frank Murray, re- 
cently emphasised to the Malaysian 
Government our concern that the com- 
mercial relationship remain unaffected. 
High Commissioner Murray has also 
taken up with the Malaysian authorities 
cases where companies have claimed to 
have been disadvantaged by the current 
situation. 

The background to the current 
cooling of relations is quite complex. 
The event which triggered the present 
problem appears to have been the ABC 
television series Embassy. Malaysian of- 
ficials have said that the series appears 
to be based on Malaysia and portrays 
the country unfairly. It has also been 
suggested that certain scenes were of- 
fensive to Islam. The producers of the 
series have made it clear that it does not, - 
and is not intended to, portray Malaysia 
—itisa melange of different national and 
physical characteristics and situations. 
They have also made it clear that no 
offence whatsoever is intended towards 
Islam, which is recognised in Australia 
as one of the world’s great religions. 
These assurances do not seem to have 
been accepted by the Malaysian Gov- 
ernment. 

There is, however, more to the 
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current problems than the Embassy se- 
ries. There has been some long-stand- 
ing unhappiness with aspects of 
Australian media treatment of Malay- 
sia and with attitudes expressed in the 
Australian Parliament on issues such as 
human rights and tropical forest log- 
ging. There is a general feeling that 
Australia continually portrays Malay- 
sia in a poor light. Dr Mahathir, report- 
edly, has gone as far as saying that 
certain sectors of the Australian media 
are deliberately discrediting Malaysia. 
The strong and emotional reaction in 
Australia to the hanging of Barlow and 
Chambers in 1986 have rankled, as has 
criticism of arrests and detentions un- 


der the Internal Security Act in 1987. 


These are issues which Malaysia re- 
gards as entirely within its domestic 


jurisdiction. The latest irritant appears- 


to be provisional restrictions imposed 
on Malaysian car batteries (along with, 
incidentally, those of a number of other 
Asian countries) following an Austral- 
ian anti-dumping inquiry, an inquiry 
which incidentally is being reviewed. 

Whatall this amounts tois that we 
have a problem which, essentially, is 
not of the Australian Government’s 
making. 

As Foreign Minister Gareth Evans 
has said on several occasions, we are 
trying to work “quietly and patiently” 
through the problem in an unemotional 
manner — an approach which we be- 
lieve is compatible with what might be 
called the Asian diplomatic style. Dr 
Mahathir, in response to Prime Minis- 
ter Hawke’s recent comment that he 
hoped to be able to meet with the 
Malaysian Prime Minister at a forth- 
coming meeting of some Common- 
wealth Head of Governmentin London, 
has indicated he would be willing to 
meet with Mr Hawke. 

‘Australia has faced this sort of 
problem in the past and may do so 
again in the future. It is perhaps inevi- 
table given the cultural and social dif- 
ferences between us and our Asian 
neighbours. Indeed, it is not so long ago 
that relations with Indonesia went 
through a difficult period. And it is no 


coincidence that, in that particular in- 


stance, it was once again questions of 


the freedom of the media and speech, 
which went to the heart of the problem. 

During officials’ talks with Indo- 
nesia which I have just conducted this 
week in Canberra, I have heard again 
about the problems some of‘our neigh- 
bours have with our approach to public 
discussion, particularly with our open 
and free media. 

Our neighbours believe that com- 
munal harmony and containment of so- 
cial, racial and religious differences are 
the most important national goals. Al- 
though they understand democratic con- 
cepts they do not regard them as wholly 
applicable to their societies in their cur- 
rent stage of development. Although 
they understand, or say they do, that the 
Australian media is free of government 
control, they cannot accept without of- 
fence and occasional retaliation that the 
Australian media, and Australian par- 
liamentarians, should print and say 
things which they see as disrupting their 
efforts at communal harmony and dam- 
aging their countries’ reputation while 
they are still engaged in a difficult phase 
of post-colonial development. 

The argument is sometimes made 
that while they accept the freedom of 
our media they would like it to be more 
responsible and more balanced in its 
treatment of South-East Asia. 

The Australian Government does 
seek to encourage Australian commu- 
nity and media understanding of the 
values of our neighbours, respect for 
their unique ways of living, and appre- 
ciation of the very real sensitivities of 
other countries with different cultural 
traditions — as well as an understanding 
of the importance of our relations with 
the region . 

As Senator Evans has said, we do 
accept that all the societies in our region 
have their own distinctive characteris- 
tics and values. At the same time we do 
not shirk from raising such issues as 
human rights when violations in terms 
of the Universal Declaration occur. We 
also look to our neighbours to respect 
the integrity of our own Australian cul- 
ture and values, such as freedom of the 
media. While we sincerely regret any 
offence that the Embassy series might, 
unintentionally, have caused, Malaysians 
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need to acknowledge that we cannot 
control the media. We can and do seek 
to influence the media in the direction of 
accuracy and sensitivity to the concerns 
of other countries. But we cannot inter- 
fere with its freedom. 

The current problems with Malay- 
sia have dramatised once again these 
differences in cultural perceptions and 
priorities. We cannot be expected to 
change our fundamental values. But we 
should accept, as a society, that we must 
work to bridge cultural gaps within the 
- region. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Evans, has made the 
development of “comprehensive en- 
gagement” with the region his highest 
priority, and has sought to develop close 
personal relations with his counterparts 
in South-East Asia. 

The cultural and visitor exchange 
programs, which my. department .ad- 
ministers, also aim to serve this objec- 
tive. 

But we need to do more in this 
area. Discussions such as this meeting 
are an important vehicle for developing 
understanding in the Australian com- 
munity of the values of our neighbours. 

It will not be easy to put the bilat- 
eral relationship with Malaysia back on 
a completely normal footing, but in time 
with patience and explanation I am con- 
fident this can be achieved, if we react 
calmly and constructively by continu- 
ing to build on the areas of intrinsic 
strength in the relationship, as we did 
with Indonesia after the problems which 
arose in the early '80s. The Government 
is doing its best to prevent the rift from 
widening and so far, as I have indicated, 
its impact has been relatively limited. 

It is important for Australia and 
for the region that our relationship with 
Malaysia remains strong. Malaysia has 
undergone a period of remarkable eco- 
nomic growth in the past three decades 
and is now well on its way to becoming 
a developed economy. This rapid in- 
dustrialisation offers significant trade 
and investment opportunities for Aus- 
tralia. A few statistics might serve to 
underline the extent of Malaysian eco- 
nomic progress. Falling commodity 
prices and the world recession: in the 
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mid-'80s slowed progress for a while, 
but in 1989 and 1990 the Malaysian 
economy grew at nine per cent and the 
forecast for 1991 real GDP growth is 
eight per cent. Compare this to Austral- 
ia’s 1990 growth rate of less than one per 
cent. . 

In economic terms, Malaysia has 
already achieved many of the same goals 
which Australia has set for itself —it has 
transformed its profile from that of a 
typical commodity exporter to that of a 
diversified, dynamic export-oriented 
economy. Thirty years ago,.when I first 
visited that country, Malaya was almost 
completely dependent on rubber and 
tin for export income. Malaysia is now 
also a net exporter of oil and gas. And 
manufactures now account for nearly 50 
per cent of exports, up from less than 
five per cent in the 1960s. Electronic 
products aloneaccount for about a quar- 
ter of total 

Despite this economic growth, 
Australia’s share of what is an expand- 
ing market has declined over the past 
few years, from 4.2 per cent in 1988 to 3.8 
per cent in 1989. The Government is 
conscious of the need to avoid compla- 
cency and to make our presence felt in 
the Malaysian marketplace. To this end 
we are in the process of developing a 
trade strategy aimed at increasing and 
diversifying our trade and commercial 
relationship with Malaysia in areas such 
as mining and mineral development, 
electricity generation, water resource 
and sewerage schemes, transport, tel- 
ecommunications, agro-industry, re- 
source management, education, 
biotechnology and tourism. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentle- 
men, [have attempted to present a more 
balanced and positive account of Aus- 
tralia’s approach to its relations with 
Malaysia than you would find in the 
media. 

We need to keep in mind that Ma- 
laysia is an influential country in our 
region. It is also an active member of 
ASEAN, which is a highly successful 
and stable regional organisation with 
which Australia needs to cooperate 
closely in pursuing its political and eco- 
nomic goals in South-East Asia. 

Dr Mahathir has been Prime Min- 
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ister of Malaysia since 1981. During 
that period he has preserved stability 
and racial harmony ina country witha 
delicate ethnic balance. He has pre- 
sided over a period of substantial and 
continuing economic growth. He has 
also worked actively to combat the use 
of and traffic in illicit drugs. Dr 
Mahathir has been the source of a 
number of initiatives and ideas, not 
only in South-East Asia but in the Com- 
monwealth and in the United Nations. 

We are both countries of the 
South-East Asian region and in recent 
years our Heads of Governments have 
both been the source of ideas for en- 
hanced regional cooperation and secu- 
rity. In this context, I hope that the 
anticipated meeting between Dr 
Mahathir and Mr Hawke in London 
next month will start the process of 


reducing misunderstandings and of im- 
proving those parts of the bilateral rela- 
tionship which do need improving. 

In my opinion a stand-off, essen- 
tially because of attitudinal and cultural 
differences — rather than over any major 
policy differences ~ serves neither Aus- 
tralia’s nor Malaysia’s national and re- 
gional interests. 

In the context of the real value and 
importance of our wider bilateral rela- 
tionship we should both work together, 
patiently and unemotionally to mini- 
mise any frictions. I believe that with 
care, understanding and tact we can 
manage our problems. Iam hopeful that 
wecandoso. Weshould not allow, inthe 
future, recent differences to distract us 
from the wider importance to both of us 
of a continuing close and productive 
relationship. im 





The Amalgamation of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Speech to the Royal Australian Institute of Public 
Administration, Canberra, 22 February 1989 





The restructuring of departments un- 
dertaken in July 1987 was a large-scale 


` and controversial exercise for the Com- 


monwealth Public Service, perhaps 
more so in my Department than in 
most others. A common sentiment, at 
the time amongst my colleagues in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, was 
that the latter half of 1987 was a good 
time to be out of Canberra on a posting. 
I gather that sentiment was shared by 
many people in Canberra at that time. 

I was fortunate to be one of those 
who was out of Canberra, on a posting 
in New York. I must admit that it did 
have its advantages. I was not caught 
up in the frantic activity which seemed 
to envelop the Department and I was 
able to observe the process from a dis- 
tance with, I hope, greater objectivity 
than some in Canberra. 

On the other hand, I was insu- 
lated from some very important 
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changes. Our work at the United Na- 
tions mission in New York was barely 
affected by the amalgamation of depart- 
ments because it has very few trade or 
information elements. As a result, I ar- 
rived back in Canberra in September 
1988 with little direct experience of work- 
ing in the amalgamated department but 
without feeling any of the pain suffered 
by those who were directly involved in 
the birth of this new bureaucratic baby. 

It is now nearly six months since I 
took over management of the Depart- 
ment and J am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to share some of my observations 
about the process of amalgamation. I 
know that the Institute has taken a close 
interest in the changes which were made 
and has, as always, played a valuable 
role in promoting debate about them. I 
was able to attend part of last year’s 
National Organisational Change confer- 
ence in Canberra which was organised 
by the Institute and the Public Service 
Commission; the benefits and problems 
of change in the public sector were thor- 
oughly aired there. 

At that conference my predeces- 
sor, Dr Stuart Harris, delivered an excel- 
lentaccount of the amalgamation process 
in Foreign Affairs and Trade. As the real 
midwife to the birth, he is best qualified 


to give such an account and I will not 
attempt to duplicate it this evening. Let 
me take this opportunity to say, how- 
ever, that I have been most impressed 
by the way in which the amalgamation 
was organised under Dr Harris’ leader- 
ship. I must confess that I was surprised 
by the size and complexity of the new 
organisation to which I returned from 
New York but, I found it was a going 


concern capable of giving high quality . 


advice to our Ministers. 

The formation of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade brought 
together, for the first time, responsibil- 
ity for trade policy, foreign policy and 
the promotion of Australia overseas. 
This was the largest step yet taken to- 
wards the formation of an integrated 
Australian foreign service, although that 
was not the Government's primary ob- 
jective. The Government wanted better 
coordination in the pursuit of Austral- 
ia’s trade, economic and political inter- 
ests at a time when the most immediate 
problem this country faces internation- 
ally is our unsatisfactory balance of pay- 
ments. 

The Government was not 
prompted to act only by this relatively 
short-term problem, however. In an in- 
creasingly complex world, there were 
obvious benefits in bringing together 
the two most important elementsin Aus- 
tralia’s dealings with the rest of the 
world—economicand political factors. It 
is my firm belief that these benefits have 
been realised in a speedy and impres- 
sive manner. 

A couple of aspects of the amalga- 
mation to form the Department of For- 
eign Affairs and Trade are worthy of 
special note. It is often forgotten that the 
Australian Information Service was also 
incorporated into the portfolio. I sus- 
pect that the Government was mainly 
seeking administrative tidiness but in 
fact it has gained far more than that. The 
Information Service, and its many pred- 
ecessors, have been attached to four 
different departments in the last 15 years. 
This must be one of the unhappiest 
records of any element of the Common- 
wealth bureaucracy. In all its previous 
departments, the overseas information 
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service was peripheral to the main con- 
cerns of its parent. In my view it has now 
come to its proper home where it is an 
integral and important component of 
this Department’s responsibilities. 

In this age of instant communica- — 
tion and information overload, Austral- 
ia’s media image exercises an important 
influence on the decision makers of many 
countries around the world. The Aus- 
tralian Government cannot hope to con- 
trol that media image — indeed it would 
run counter to Australian democratic 
values to attempt to do so. It is, how- 
ever, essential for the successful achieve- 
ment of Australia’s objectives abroad to 
have a group of skilled officers who can 
promote Australian policies publicly in 
order to shape Australia’s international 
image as favourably as possible. The 
incorporation of the information service 
has enhanced greatly our capacity to 
match policy objectives with informa- 
tion services. Ironically, this has been 
one of the more difficult parts of our 
integration to organise, for a variety of 
administrative reasons, but I believe we 
are well on the way to solving these 
problems and hope to have done so 
within a few months. 

It is also important to note that 
responsibility for international trade 
matters was split three ways. Responsi- 
bility for trade policy, including com- 
modity agreements, was transferred to 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade but responsibility for trade pro- 
motion, through the Australian Trade 
Commission, was transferred to the 
Department of Industry, Technology and 
Commerce. Responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of commodity agreements 
was transferred to the Department of 
Primary Industry and Energy. This di- 
vision of responsibility is unique 
amongst the world’s major trading na- 
tions and it involves some distinctions 
which are, to my mind, rather artificial, 
but it was done in this way for good 
reasons. 

Commodity trade is an area of 
vital importance to Australia’s economic 
well-being. It is also a complex area 
requiring a high degree of technical ex- 
pertise and in certain cases the Govern- 
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ment'sinvolvementin commodity trad- 
ing arrangements is a matter of some 
sensitivity. 

In the casé of trade promotion, the 
Government’s main concern was to 
maintain the close links between 
Austrade and the private sector which 
it serves. The Government feli that this 
could best be achieved by locating 
Austrade in the portfolio with the most 
extensive contacts with the private sec- 
tor. This is clearly a valid argument and 
it appears to me that this arrangement 
is working. A number of practical prob- 
lems have, however, arisen for my De- 
partment and Austrade as a result of 
the division of responsibilities. 

A contribution to improving the 
coordination between the two organi- 
sations has been the decision by minis- 
ters to appoint me to the Austrade 
Board. I expect that this will prove to be 
a useful move for both organisations. 

The formation of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade was not 
one of the biggest changes in the reor- 
ganisation of departments but it was 
one of the more difficult. 

Some 2300 Foreign Affairs, 350 
Trade and 140 Promotion Australia peo- 
ple were included in the amalgama- 
tion. At the same time 165 positions 
were cut from the amalgamated De- 
partment’s establishment, including 40 
positions from the establishment of 
Promotion Australia and 14 SES posi- 
tions. The combined effect of this and 
the efficiency dividend imposed on the 
whole Commonwealth Public Service 
is likely to be a loss of some 350 posi- 
tions over a three year period. 

Like many other senior managers 
in the service, I am concerned that the 
resources available to my Department 
are no longer adequate to carry out all 


. the functions with which the Govern- 


ment has tasked us. We haveresponded 
by closing some overseas posts, reduc- 
ing staff in others and making other 
economies in administration. We have, 
however, continued to carry out all the 
functions assigned to us. This has pro- 
duced appreciable additional stress on 
many officers, particularly at the mid- 
dle levels and has brought us danger- 
ously close to the point where the quality 
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of our advice to ministers and the imple- 
mentation of their-decisions could suf- 
fer. 

Like other secretaries, I have 
watched the departure of an increasing 
number of experienced and competent 
middle and senior officers with concern. 
This problem is caused not only by the 
disparity in remuneration between the 
public and private sectors but also by the 
increased pressure on public servants 
for continual compromise in perform- 
ance and the decreased level of job satis- 
faction which results. The private sector 
seems better at dropping activities which 
are no longer considered necessary and 
providing adequate resources for those 
activities which are still considered to 
have a high priority. 

Under Stuart Harris, the Depart- 
ment moved very quickly to implement 
a thorough integration which left only 
three of the ten previously existing divi- 
sions unchanged. In this process the to- 
tal number of divisions has reduced to 
nineand three geographic divisions were 
formed which contained both political 
and trade branches. 

There was some internal debate 
about whether it would be better to 
concentrate all the trade expertise into 
one or two specialist divisions. The con- 
sensus was, however, that the same kind 
of analytical skills were required for 
both trade and political policy work and 
that the Government's intentions would 
be test served by encouraging the De- 
partment’s policy officers, especially at 
the more junior levels, to become famil- 
iar with the whole range of the expanded 
Department's responsibilities. This has 
proved to be an effective and popular 
approach and since July 1987 we have 


' moved progressively to integrate trade 


and political work right down to desk ` 
level. All geographic divisions now have. | 
regional branches which contain trade 
and political sections and our North- 
East and South-East Asia Division has 
integrated right down to section level. 
This means that our Indonesia Section, 
for instance, is responsible for both the 
political and trade aspects of our rela- 
tionship with Indonesia. 

I have been interested to observe 
that much of the pressure to move in this 
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direction has come from desk-level of- 
ficers who were quick to realise the 
efficiencies to be gained in tasks like the 
circulation of information, the advising 
of ministers and the preparation of brief- 
ings, if all the officers working on Indo- 
nesia were not only in the same 
department, but also in the same sec- 
tion. 

An important subsidiary benefit 
of our rapid and thorough initial inte- 
gration has beena steady breaking down 
in the barriers which existed at first 
between officers from the component 
parts of the new Department. Trade 
officers have learned to enjoy the stimu- 
lation of political work and Foreign Af- 
fairs officers have learned to appreciate 
the importance and challenge of trade 
work. 

There is no doubt that Foreign 
Affairs and Trade is producing a the 
new breed of more flexible and adapt- 
able public servants which the Govern- 
ment has been seeking for several years 
through its public service reforms. 

I said earlier that the formation of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade was one of the more difficult of 
the many reorganisations which took 
place in July 1987. Let me explain my 
several reasons for saying this. 

The most important is that all three 
organisations had — unusually for the 
Australian Public Service — strong indi- 


vidual corporate cultures. Foreign Af- 


fairs’ unique identify is well known ~ 
perhaps even notorious ~in Canberra. I 
would be the first to admit that this 
culture had its faults, but it certainly 
produced a Department whose employ- 
ees were, generally, highly qualified, 
motivated, loyal and prepared to serve 
well beyond the call of duty, to the 
extent of moving frequently and living 
in often poor conditions when required. 
I am less familiar with the reasons for 
the existence of a strong corporate cul- 
ture in the Department of Trade, al- 
though I suspect it had its origins in the 
strong leadership it enjoyed at ministe- 
rial level and the unique place it occu- 
pied in the bureaucracy as a result. 
Promotion Australia enjoyed the inde- 
pendence of being a small appendage to 
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most of the departments to which it had 
been attached. 

I think governments were well 
served over the years by these three 
organisations with their distinctive cor- 
porate cultures but blending them into 
one has been no easy task. | am de- 
lighted to have inherited a talented group 
of officers who are dedicated to the 
tasks at which they are highly skilled 
rather than to the next promotion, wher- 
ever that might be, which seems to be 
almost the full extent of the dedication | 
of many public servants today. 

The fact that so many officers had 
put so much into the organisations to 
which they formerly belonged did, how- 
ever, make them excessively fearful of 
what they might lose as a result of amal- 
gamation. We were all attached to the 
ways we had been accustomed to doing 
things and it has required considerable 
effort to prevent this attitude interfering 
with constructive change. My observa- 
tion is, however, that we have success- 
fully chose the best techniques of all 


. three former organisations to form a 


new organisation which can, I believe, 
do most things better than any of its 
predecessors. 

It pains me somewhat to admit it, 
but another of the reasons that our amal- 
gamation was difficult was that some of 
the former Foreign Affairs staff were 
less able to cope with change. Unlike 
most Commonwealth Departments, 
Foreign Affairs has undergone almost 
no structural changes in recent decades. 
The Aid Bureau has been in and out of 
the Department a couple of times but. 
has remained a separate unit, even when 
within the portfolio. 

The corporate culture of Foreign — 
Affairs, to which I referred in positive 
terms earlier, has also tended to make 
Foreign Affairs staff more inward look- 
ing than the staff of most departments 
and less aware of changes which occur | 
around them. It is a surprising phenom- 
enon, in some ways, because my De- 
partment has a record second-to-none 
in Canberra inseconding officers to other 
organisations. At any time we have 40- 
50 officers on secondment to ministerial 
offices, state governments, international 
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organisations and the private sector. 

It is, however, a phenomenon 
which is common in foreign services all 
over the world because foreign service 
officers spend a lot of time away from 
their home base and deal with events 
outside their own countries. Inmy view, 
this has meant that some Foreign Af- 
fairs officers are less aware than they 
should have been of the enormous 
changes which have occurred in public 
sector administration. The amalgama- 
tion brought many Foreign Affairs of- 
ficers face to face with these changes 
suddenly and made the process of amal- 
gamation more frightening than it 
should have been. 

These peculiar difficulties for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade led to extensive internal debate 
about whether the restructuring of the 
Department should be carried out 
quickly, or more slowly in order to 
accommodate those who found the 
process of change painful. The course 
of events has proved the “fast-track” 
method adopted was the most effec- 
tive. There are still some officers who 
feel they have been short-changed by 
the integration but most are now enthu- 
siastic supporters of the benefits inte- 
gration has brought to the formulation 


of Australia’s foreign policy and also. 


believe that their personal interests have 
been adequately protected, or ‘even 
enhanced. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
set the record straight on one issue 
which has received some attention re- 
cently in the media. At various times 
since the amalgamation of departments 
in 1987, and especially during the Prime 
Minister’s most recent overseas trip, 
there have been media reports that Aus- 
tralia’s'traditional diplomats have been 
reluctant to soil their hands with the 
business of helping Australian compa- 
nies with foreign contracts. There have 
even been reports that my Department 
attempted to dissuade the Prime Minis- 
ter from promoting the bids of Austral- 
ian companies while he was overseas 
on the grounds that such activity was 
somehow unbecoming fora Prime Min- 
ister. 

I want to state unequivocally that 
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these reports are groundless. 

Before July 1987, the old Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs had no forma: 
responsibility for trade matters but still 
played an important role in promoting 
Australian exports. At a general level 
the Department was responsible for co- 
ordinating Australia’s international re- 
lations and it always recognised that 
Australia was essentially a trading na- 
tion. Foreign Affairs worked closely with 
the Department of Trade to ensure that 
the Government’s international trade, 


“economic and political objectives were 


advanced in tandem. 

Since the amalgamation we have 
reviewed the organisation of many of 
our missions and have substantially in- 
creased the number of officers who in- 
clude trade policy work as part of their 
job. We.have also increased the number 
of officers overseas who are dedicated 
full time to trade policy work. 

Ministerial involvement in sup- 
porting the export efforts of Australian 
companies is not new, either trade min- 
isters have, of course, been doing this for 
decades. Ministers, especially the Prime 
Minister, may have become more in- 
volved in recent years but that has been 
an entirely logical response to Austral- 
ia’s economic difficulties, especially the 
balance of payments problem. It is not a 
novel approach. 

To the extent that any of this has 
changed since the amalgamation of de- 
partments in July 1987, there has simply 
been an improvement in the extent to 
which such activities are carried out. 
The amalgamation of the Departments 
of Tradeand Foreign Affairs has achieved 
exactly what was intended ~ much closer 
coordination between the political and 
commercial aspects of Australia’s inter- 
national relations. This has made it much 
easier to focus the overseas visits of 
Ministers and the Prime Minister on the 
most important current interests which 
Australia hasin the countries which they 
visit. 

The Prime Minister's last overseas 
visit to Korea, Thailand, India and Paki- ` 
stan was a good example. His objectives 
covered a wide variety of issues and 
included the promotion of contracts 
which could be worth several hundred 
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million dollars to Australian companies. 
My Department undertook all the 
groundwork for these initiatives by the 
Prime Minister and even sent a very 
senior officer around the region specifi- 
cally to prepare this aspect of the Prime 
Minister’s visits. 

There is always a risk that, by 
associating himself with a bid by an 
Australian company, the Prime Minis- 
ter might inadvertently associate him- 
self with something which subsequently 
goes wrong. Thatis a risk which must be 
taken into account in planning a visit but 
in most cases the risk will be slight 
compared to the potential benefits to be 
gained. 

Before returning to Canberra in 
September last year, Iwas unfortunately 
quoted in the press as describing Can- 
berra as “Dullsville 2600”. From New 
York it may have seemed a little like 
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that, but, from the professional point of 
view at least, it has certainly not been at 
all dull since my return. 

The Commonwealth Public Serv- 
ice — and the Australian public sector 
generally —is in a ferment of change. As 
the members of this Institute are only 
too well aware, it is a challenging and 
exciting time to work in the public sec- 
tor. 

Our experience in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade has shown 
that, like most organisations, the excite- 
ment of change also produces some 
stresses and strains. I have no doubt, 
however, that the changes which have 


_been made in my Department and are 


continuing, will provide this country 
with the bureaucratic infrastructure 
which it needs to face the international 
challenges which we face during the 
remainder of the 20th century. a 
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The Australian Government is proud 
to be a foundation member of the Eu- 
ropean Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and it is very pleased to 
be represented at this inaugural meet- 
ing. 
It is a matter of sincere regret to 
the Governor for Australia, our Deputy 
Prime Minister and Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, that he is unable to attend 
himself. He has, however, asked that, 
onthesuccessful launching of the Bank, 
his congratulations and best wishes 
for its future and those of the Austral- 
jan Government and people be con- 
veyed to this meeting by me as 
Australia’s Alternate Governor. 

The historic and dramatic 
changes, which have swept across 
Europe, particularly Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, including the 
end of the Cold War, and the move- 
ment towards market economies and 
democratic institutions, have global 
implications and have changed for- 
ever the face of Europe. 

The old order in Europe is crum- 
bling and new institutions are evolv- 
ing. The establishment of the Bank is 
both a manifestation of this and an 
important initiative in supporting 


' change and liberalisation in Eastern 


Europe. 

Australia is a country of the Asia- 
Pacific region, and is far from Central 
and Eastern Europe. But we have many 
close historic, cultural and family ties, 
as many migrants from the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe have 
settled in Australia over many dec- 
ades. It is, therefore, natural that, de- 


` spite the barriers of distance, we intend 


to take a keen interest in the dramatic 
political and economic advances that 
are now occurring in Central and East- 
ern Europe, and to do what we can to 
support them. 
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The task ahead, in undertaking t 
massive economic, political, legal a 
structural changes required in thes 
countries will be complex, as the legacy; 
of the past cannot easily be put aside. 
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Yet, a successful outcome is PAD 
important, not only for the countries ` 
themselves, and their European neigh- - 
bours, but also globally, for the example - 


they.will provide to others, and their 


implications for the international . 


economy. 


As one of the nine non-European. ' 


members of the Bank, Australia hopes to 
be able to contribute to a wider, a more 
global perspective to some of the issues 


the Bank will need to address. Although : 
it is important for countries in Central _ 


and Eastern Europe to develop links 
with Western Europe, it is equally im- 
portant that these economies participate 
fully as members of the international 
community. 


The Bank has an important role to - 


play in encouraging the integration of 
these economies into the multilateral 


trading framework, inaway whichyields . 


the undoubted benefits of an open and 


liberal trading system. Australia hopes. ; 


that these newly emerging economies’ 


will be internationalin their outlook and . 
that they will avoid the temptation to ° 
replace inefficient centralised systems . - 
with structures which could perpetuate ` 


distortions in international markets, such 


as those which, at present, apply under . 
the Common Agricultural Policy of the 


European Community. 
In moving to a market system, the 


governments of Central and Eastern | 


Europe should endeavour to bring their 


national standards and trade policy ap- ‘. 


proaches into line with international 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
More generally, the Bank’s activi- 
ties should promote Central and Eastern 


European countries’ realisation of the 


opportunities for trade, investment, and 
other forms of cooperation, with non- 
European countries, as well as with 
Western Europe. The Bank will be assist- 


norms, as embodied in the General | 


ing them in their process of throwing off . 
an economic system which has failed to - 


develop efficient and competitive in- 


_ 


_ dustries. They should ensure that in the - 





course of that process, they seize the 
opportunity to promote their efficiency 
and competitiveness by opening their 
economies to the world. 

This Bank differs from other mul- 
tilateral development banks, in its em- 
phasis on developing the private sector, 
and in its requirement that the countries 
in which it conducts its operations must 
be proceeding steadily in the transition 
towards market oriented economies and 
applying the principles of multi-party 
democracy, pluralism and market eco- 
nomics. The Bank will face major chal- 
lenges in the period ahead in applying 
them. But these requirements are cen- 
tral to the Bank’s charter. They have the 
full support of the Australian: Govern- 
ment, and we also hope the Australian 
private sector will seek actively, oppor- 
tunities as the Bank’s programs develop. 

In the preliminary meetings that 
have already been held, considerable 
progress has been made in developing 
sound operational and financial poli- 
cies. Much, of course, remains to be 
done in establishing a sound framework 
for effective programs and strategies, 
and in developing the areas of expertise 
where the Bank can best make its special 
contribution. 

In developing the Bank’s policies 
and functions, the Board of Directors 
has a key role to play. The Articles pro- 
vide fora relatively large, resident Board. 
Properly used, this should be of great 
value to the Bank, particularly in its 
formative stages, in developing a close 
working relationship between members 
and Bank management. The Board 
should be actively involved, in the de- 
velopment of policy and the conduct of 
operations, as a partner with manage- 
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ment, and it should be closely concerned 
with the extent to which the Bank’s 
objectives are being met. Australia re- 
gards objective and independent evalu- 
ation of the outcome of projects, as a 
vital part of the operating procedures of 
development banks, and the Board as 
having a central role in terms of ac- 
countability to shareholders. 

Mr Chairman, the New Zealand 
Government is represented here today 
as an observer only because its ratifica- 
tion of its membership of the Bank is not 
yet complete. I would like to pass on to 
this meeting New Zealand’s congratu- 
lations on the establishment of the Bank 
as an important step towards ending 
division in Europe and a contribution to 
prosperity in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

When New Zealand does com- 
plete its ratification process, I anticipate 
it will join the Australia, Republic of 
Korea and Egypt constituency. 

In the meantime, New Zealand 
wishes to be associated with this (the 
Australian) statement. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr 
Jacques Attali for his pioneering role in 
presiding over the conception and de- 
velopment of the Bank and I wish to 
congratulate him on behalf of Australia 
on his election as President. He is gath- 
ering together an impressive staff — an 
impressive team - and I wish them, and 
the Bank, well in the great task ahead of 
them. 

I would also like to thank the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom for host- 
ing this historic inaugural meeting, for 
its very generous and warm hospitality 
and for making London available for the 
Bank’s headquarters. E 
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